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CHAPTER  LIX. 

PRESERVATION    OP    THB    GREEK    EMPIRE. NUMBERS,   PASS  AG  8, 

AND    EVENT,    OP    THE     SECOND    AND    THIRD    CRUSADES. ST. 

BERNARD. REIGN     OP    SALADIN     IN     EGYPT     AND    SYRIA.— 

HIS    CONQUEST    OP    JERUSALEM. NAVAL    CRUSADES. RICH- 
ARD THE  FIRST  OP  ENGLAND. POPE   INNOCENT  THE  THIRD  ; 

AND    THB     FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    CRUSADES. THE     EMPEROR 

FREDERIC     THB     SECOND. LOUIS    THE     NINTH     OF    FRANCE; 

AND    THE    TWO    LAST    CRUSADES. EXPULSION    OF    THB    LAT- 
INS   OR   FRANKS   BY   THB    MAMELUKES. 

In  a  style  less  grave  than  that  of  history,  I  shou.a  perhaps 
compare  the  eraperor  Alexius  ^  to  the  jackal,  who  is  said  to 
follow  the  steps,  and  to  devour  the  leavings,  of  the  lion. 
Whatever  had  been  his  fears  and  toils  in  the  pass»'»ge  of  the 
first  crusade,  they  were  araply  recompensed  by  the  subse- 
quent benefits  which   he   derived   from   the  exploits   of  the 

*  Anna  Comnena  relates  her  father's  conquests  in  Asia  Minon 
Aleziad,  1.  xL  p.  321 — 825,  1.  xiv.  p.  419;  his  Cilician  war  against 
I'ancred  and  Bohemond,  p.  828 — 342 ;  the  war  of  Epi ras,  with  tudioiM 
proUxity,  L  xiL  ziii.  p.  345—406;  Uie  death  of  Bohemond,  I  xiv 
D.  419. 
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Franks.  His  dexterity  and  vigilance  secured  their  first  con- 
quest of  Nice;  and  from  this  threatening  station  the  Turks 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  neigl;i)^hood  of  Oonstanci* 
Aople.  While  the  crusaders,  with  'bi^nd*  valor,  advanced  inio 
the  midland  countnes  of  Asia,  th'e  H^raflj  Greek  improved  the 
favorable  oo^ision  when  the.ejtjif^*  of  the  sea-coast  were  re» 
called  to  the  standard  of  tha  k^tkn.  The  Turks  were  drivei 
from  tho  Isle)  of  Rhodes* !and*  bhios :  the  cities  of  Ephesv 
and  Smyrna,  of  Sardes^lE;'hilade]phia,  and  Laodicea,  were  re 
stored  to  the  3mpire,*^Tjich  Alexius  enlarged  firom  the  Hel- 
lespont to  the  banks  <5f  the  Maeander,  and  Qie  rocky  shores  of 
Pamphylia.  T^o  chiirches  resumed  their  splendor :  the  town^f 
were  rebuilt  and 'fortified ;  and  the  desert  country  was  peopled 
with  coloniift/af '  Christians,  who  were  gently  removed  from 
the  more-Zdietaiit  and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these  paternal 
cares,  we', inay  forgive  Alexius,  if  he  forgot  the  deliverance 
of  4he.1^oly  sepulchre ;  but,  by  the  Latins,  he  was  stigmatized 
^tfe'.the  foul  reproach  of  treason  and  desertion.  They  had 
sVom  fidelity  and  obedjence  to  his  throne;  but  he  had  prom- 
ised to  assist  their  enterprise  in  person,  or,  at  least,  with  hib 
troops  and  treasures:  his  base  retreat  dissolved  their  obliga- 
tions ;  and  the  sword,  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  theii 
victory,  was  the  pledge  and  title  of  their  just  independence. 
It  does  not  appear  thrt  the  emperor  attempted  to  revive  his 
obsolete  claims  over  the  hmgdom  of  Jerusalem ;  *  but  the  bor- 
ders of  Cilicia  and  Syria  w^re  more  recent  in  his  possession, 
and  more  accessible  to  hii  arms.  The  great  army  of  the 
crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed;  the  principality  of 
Antioch  was  left  without  a  head,  by  the  surprise  and  captivity 
of  Bohemond;  his  ransom  had  oppressed  him  with  a  heavy 
debt ;  and  his  Norman  followers  were  insuflScient  to  repel  the 
hostilities  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  this  distress,  Bohe- 
mond embraced  a  magnanino^as  resolution,  of  leaving  the 
defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinrmap,  the  faithful  Tancred ;  of 
arming  the  West  against  the  Bys^i^ntine  empire ;  and  of  ex- 
ecuting the  design  which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons  and 
example  of  his  &ther  Guiscard.     Hi'^  embarkation  was  clan- 


•  The  kings  of  JenKalem  submitted,  how/^>er,  to  a  noimnal  depend* 
toce,  and  iu  tbe  dates  of  their  inscriptions,  (one  is  still  ]eg^.*ble  in  the 
church  of  Bethlem,)  they  respectfully  placea  brfor<!  their  own  the 
name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  (Ducange,  Dis^eriatioLB  tfur  Jotsrilkk 
ULvii  p  519.) 
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destine :  and,  if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  the  princess  Aiinc^ 
oe  passed  the  hostile  sea  closely  secreted  in  a  coffin.*  But 
his  reception  in  France  was  dignified  by  the  public  applause, 
and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter :  his  return  was 
glorious,  since  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  age  enlisted  under  his 
veteran  command ;  and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head 
of  tive  tliousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  assembled 
from  the  most  remote  climates  of  Europe.*  The  strength  of 
Durazzo,  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  the  progress  of  limine 
and  approach  of  winter,  eluded  his  ambitious  hopes ;  and  the 
venal  confederates  were  seduced  from  his  standard.  A  treaty- 
of  peace  *  suspended  the  fears  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  were 
finally  delivered  by  the  death  of  an  adversary,  whom  neither 
oaths  could  bind,  nor  dangers  could  appal,  nor  prosperity  could 
Ratiate.  His  children  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Antioch ; 
but  the  boundaries  were  strictly  defined,  the  homage  was  clear- 
ly stipulated,  and  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Malmistra  were  re- 
stored to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
they  possessed  the  entire  circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the  Syrian 
gates.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum  *  was  separated  on 
all  sides  from  the  sea  and  their  Mussulman  brethren;  the 
power  of  the  sultan  was  shaken  by  the  victories  and  even  the 
defeats  of  the  Franks;  and  after  the  loss  of  Nice,  they  re- 
moved their  throne  to  Cogni  or  Iconium,  an  obscure  and  in 


'  Anna  Comnena  adds,  that,  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  was  shut 
op  with  a  dead  cock ;  and  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  Barbarian 
could  endure  the  confinement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  la 
unknown  to  the  Liatins.* 

*  *Avd  GrXijf,  in  the  Byzantine  geography,  must  mean  England; 
vet  we  are  more  credibly  informed,  that  our  Henry  I.  would  not  suf- 
fer him  *o  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom,  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad. 
p.  41.) 

*  The  £np^  of  the  treaty  (Alexiad.  L  xiii.  p.  406 — 416)  is  an  original 
and  curious  }  '4eoe,  which  would  require,  ana  might  afford,  a  good  map 
of  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

•  See,  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  De  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  part  ii.,)  th< 
history  of  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  far  as  i< 
may  be  collected  from  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The  last  arc 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  affairs  of  Roum. 

•  The  Greek  writers,  iu  general,  Zonaras,  p.  2,  303,  and  Glycas.  p.  XH 
Si^^ee  in  this  story  -with  the  princess  Anne,  except  in  the  absurd  addition  oi 
tb[>  dead  cock.  Ducange  has  already  quoted  some  inntances  where  a  similtt 
■trata^m  had  been  adopted  by  Norman  princes.  On  this  autl'ority  Wilkei 
bkclimis  to  believe  the  fact.    Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  p  14. — M. 
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land  town  above  three  hundred  miles  from  Constintinople.* 
Instead  of  trembling  for  their  capital,  the  Comnenian  princes 
waged  an  offensive  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  first  crusade 
prevented  the  fall  of  the  declining  empire. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  three*  great  emigrations  inarched  by 
land  from  the  West  for  the  relief  of  Palestine.  The  soldiera 
and  pilgrims  of  Lombard j,  France,  and  Germany  were  ex- 
cited by  the  example  and  success  of  the  first  crusade.'  Forty 
eight  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the 
emperor,  and  the  French  king,  Conrad  the  Third  and  Louia 
the  Seventh,  undertook  the  second  crusade  to  support  the  fall- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Latins.*  A  grand  division  of  the  third 
crusade  was  led  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,*'  who 
sympathized  with  his  brothers  of  France  and  England  in  the 
common  loss  of  Jerusalem.  These  three  expeditions  may  be 
compared  in  their  resemblance  of  the  greatness  of  numbers, 
their  passage  through  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  nature  and 
event  of  their  Turkish  warfare,  and  a  brief  parallel  may  save 
the  repetition  of  a  tedious  narrative.  However  splendid  it 
may  seem,  a  regular  story  of  the  crusades  would  exhibit  the 
perpetual  return  of  the  same  causes  and  efifects;  and  the 
frequent  attempts  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  would  appear  so  many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of 
the  original. 

'  Iconium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon,  and  by  Strabo, 
with  the  ambiguous  title  of  Koj/itfiroXif,  (Cellarius,  tom.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Yet  St  Paul  found  in  that  place  a  multitude  (n-X^dos)  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunijah,  it  is  described  as  a 
great  city,  with  a  river  and  garden,  three  leagues  from  the  mountains, 
and  decorated  (I  know  not  why)  with  Plato's  tomb,  (Abulfeda,  tabul. 
xvii.  n  803  vers.  Reiske ;  and  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schulrena 
from  Ibn  Said.) 

"  For  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comnena, 
Alexias,  L  xl  p.  831,  <&&,  and  the  viiith  book  of  Albert  Aquensis.) 

•  For  the  second  crusade,  of.  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.,  see 
William  of  Tyre,  (L  xvi.  c.  18—29,)  Otho  of  Friaingen,  (1.  i.  c.  84—46 
69,  60,)  Matthew  Paris,  (Hist  Major,  p.  68,)  Struvius,  (Corpus  Hist 
Germanic®,  p.  872,  873,)  Scriptores  Rerum  Francicarum  i  Duchesne 
tom.  iv. :  Nicetas,  in  Vit.  Manuel,  L  I  c.  4,  6,  6,  p.  41 — 48  •  Cinnamus 
L  ii.  p.  41 — 49. 

*°  For  the  third  crusade,  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  see  Nicetas  in  Isaac. 
Angel.  L  ii.  c.  8 — 8,  p.  257 — 266.  Struv.  (Corpus.  Hist.  Germ.  p.  414,) 
and  two  historians,  who  probably  were  spectators,  Tagino,  (in  Scriptor. 
Freher.  tom.  I  p.  406^416,  edit  Struv.,)  and  the  Anonymus  de  Ex* 
peditione  Asiatic^  Fred.  L  (in  Canisii  Antiq.  Lection,  tom  iii  p.  il  |ik 
«9f) — 626,  edit  Basnage.) 
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L  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
first  pilgrims,  the  chiefs  were  equal  in  rank,  though  unequal 
in  fame  and  merit,  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  fellow- 
adventurers.  At  their  head  were  displayed  the  banners  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitain  ;  the  first  a  descend- 
ant  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  second,  a  father  of  the  Brunswick 
lin^ :  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  a  temporal  prince,  transported, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  the  treasures  and  ornaments 
of  his  church  and  palace ;  and  the  veteran  crusaders,  Hugh 
the  Great  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  returned  to  consummate 
their  unfinished  vow.  The  huge  and  disorderly  bodies  of  their 
followers  moved  forward  in  two  columns ;  and  if  the  first  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons,  the  second 
might  possibly  amount  to  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  foot."  *  Tlie  .armies  of  the  second  crusade 
might  have  claimed  the  conquest  of  Asia ;  the  nobles  of  France 
and  Germany  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sover 
eigns ;  and  both  the  rank  and  personal  character  of  Conrad 
and  Louis  gave  a  dignity  to  their  cause,  and  a  discipline  to 
their  force,  which  might  be  vainly  expected  from  the  feuda- 
tory chiefe.  The  cavalry  of  the  emperor,  and  that  of  the 
king,  was  each  'composed  of  seventy  thousand  knights,  and 
their  immediate  attendants  in  the  field ;"  and  if  the  light-arm- 
ed troops,  the  peasant  infantry,  the  women  and  children,  the 
priests  and  monks,  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  full  account 
will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  four  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  West,  from  Rome  to  Britain,  was  called  into  action ;  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  obeyed  the  summons  of  Conrad ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  strait  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents,  after  a  tale 
of  nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the  endless  and  for- 


"  Anne,  who  states  these  later  swarms  at  40,000  horse  and  100,000 
foot,  calls  them  Normans,  and  places  at  their  head  two  brothers  of 
Flanders.  The  Greeks  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  families, 
tnd  possessions  of  the  Latin  princes. 

"  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Paris,  reckon  70,000  loricati  k 
tach  of  the  armies. 

*  It  was  this  army  of  pilgrims,  the  first  body  of  which  wm  headed  by 
&ie  archbishop  of  Milan  and  Count  Albert  of  Blandras,  which  set  forth  on 
the  wild,  yet,  with  a  more  disciplined  army,  not  impolitic,  enterprise  of 
•inking  at  the  heart  of  the  Mahometan  power,  by  attacking  the  saltan  t* 
Bagdad.  For  their  adventures  and  fate,  sec  Wilken,  vol.  ii.  p  120,  &o.,  • 
Ifichaad,  book  iv. — M. 
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midable  computatvon.'*  Id  the  third  crusade,  as  the  Freocb 
and  English  preferred  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  host  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  less  numerous.  Fifteen 
thousand  knights,  and  as  many  squires,  were  the  flower  of  the 
German  chivalry:  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  foot,  were  mustered  by  the  emperor  in  the  plains 
of  Hungary ;  atXd  after  such  repetitions,  we  shall  no  longer 
De  startled  at  the  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  which  credu- 
ity  has  ascribed  to  this  last  emigration.*^  Such  extravagant 
eckonings  prove  only  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries;  but 
their  astonishment  most  strongly  bears  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  enormous,  though  indefinite,  multitude.  The  Greeks 
might  applaud  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  strata- 
gems of  war,  but  they  confessed  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  French  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  of  the  Germans ;"  and 
the  strangers  are  described  as  an  iron  race,  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  darted  fire  from  their  eyes,  and  spilt  blood  like  water  on 
the  ground.  Under  the  bannere  of  Conrad,  a  troop  of  females 
rode  in  the  attitude  and  armor  of  men ;  and  the  chief  of  these 
Amazons,  from  her  gilt  spurs  and  buskins,  obtained  the  epithet 
of  the  Golden-footed  Dame. 

IL  The  number  and  character  of  the  tttranger^  was  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  eflfeminate  Greeks,  and  the  sentiment 
of  fear  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  hatred.     This  aversion  was 

**  The  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  ly  Cinnamus^  (ipvsvfi' 
Kovra  livpiaSsst)  and  Confirmed  by  Odo  de  Diogiio  apud  Ducange  ad 
Cinnamum,  with  the  more  precise  sum  of  900,5£6.  Why  must  there- 
fore the  version  and  comment  suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient 
reckoning  of  90,000  9  Does  not  Gomrey  of  Viterbo  (Pantheon,  p.  "^ix. 
in  Muratori,  tom.  vil  p.  462)  exclaim  ? 

Nameram  si  poscere  qaseras, 

Millia  millena  militis  agmen  erat. 

**  This  extravagant  account  is  given  by  Albert  of  Stade,  (apud 
Struvium,  p.  414 ;)  my  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Godfrey  of  Viter- 
bo, Arnold  of  Lubeck,  apud  eundem,  and  Bernard  Thesaur.  (a  169,  p. 
804.)  The  original  writers  are  sileut.  The  Mahometans  gave  him 
200,000,  or  260,000,  men,  (Bohadin,  in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  110.) 

**  I  must  observe,  that,  in  the  second  and  third  crusades,  the  subjects 
of  Conrad  and  Frederic  are  styled  by  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  Alch 
manni.  The  Lechi  and  Tzechi  of  Cinnamus  are  the  Poles  and  Bohemi* 
•os ;  and  it  is  for  the  French  that  he  reserves  the  ancient  apj^ellalloa 
•T Germans.    He  likewise  names  the  Bptmo ,  or  Bpiravvoi* 


He  names  both — lifllTriot  rs  kqI  Bpiravoi. — If. 
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suspetided  or  softened  bv  the  apprebension  of  the  Turkish 
power;  and  the  invectives  of  the  Latins  will  not  bias  oar 
more  candid  belief  that  the  emperor  Alexius  dissembled  their 
insolence,  eluded  their  hostilities,  counselled  their  rashness, 
and  opened  to  their  ardor  the  road  of  pilgrimage  and  con* 
quest  But  when  the  Turks  had  been  driven  from  Nice  and 
the  8ea<coast,  when  the  Byzantine  princes  no  longer  dreaded 
the  distant  sultans  of  Cogni,  they  felt  with  purer  indignation 
the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the  western  Barbarians,  who 
violated  the  majesty,  and  endangered  the  safety,  of  the  em- 
pire. The  second  and  third  crusades  were  undertaken  under 
the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  and  Isaac  Angelus.  Of  the 
former,  the  passions  were  always  impetuous,  and  often  mal- 
evolent ;  and  the  natural  union  of  a  cowardly  and  a  mischiev- 
ous temper  was  exemplified  in  the  latter,  who,  without  merit 
or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant,  and  occupy  his  throne.  It 
was  secretly,  and  perhaps  tacitly,  resolved  by  the  prince  and 
people  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the  pilgrims,  by 
every  species  of  injury  and  oppression;  and  their  want  of 
prudence-  and  discipline  continually  afforded  the  pretence  or 
the  opportunity.  The  Western  monarchs  had  stipulated  a 
safe  passage  and  fair  market  in  the  country  of  their  Christian 
brethren ;  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hostages ; 
and  the  poorest  soldier  of  Fredericks  army  was  furnished 
with  three  marks  of  silver  to  defray  his  expenses  on  the 
road.  But  every  engagement  was  violated  by  treachery  and 
injustice;  and  the  complaints  of  the  Latins  are  attested  by 
the  ho:iest  confession  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to 
prefer  truth  to  his  country."  Instead  of  a  hospitable  re- 
ception, the  gates  of  the  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
closely  barred  against  the  crusaders ;  and  the  scanty  pittance 
of  food  was  let  down  in  baskets  from  the  walls.  Experience 
or  foresight  might  excuse  this  timid  jealousy ;  but  the  com- 
mon duties  of  humanity  prohibited  the  mixture  of  chalk,  or 
other  poisonous  ingredients,  in  the  bread;  and  should  Manuel 
be  acquitted  of  any  foul  connivance,  he  is  guilty  of  coining 
base  money  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  pilgrims.  In 
everv  step  of  their  march  they  were  stopped  or  misled :  the 
governors  had  private  orders  to  fortify  the  passes  and  break 


**  Nicetas  was  a  child  at  the  second  crusade,  but  in  the  thdd  he 
eommanded  against  the  Franks  the  important  post  of  Philippopolifi 
CSinnamus  is  ii^ected  with  national  prejudice  and  pride. 
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down  the  bridges  against  them :  the  stragglers  were  pOaged 
and  murdered:  the  soldiers  and  horses  were  pierced  in  the 
woods  by  arrows  from  an  invisible  hand ;  the  sick  were  burnt 
in  their  beds;  and  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gibbeta 
along  the  highways.  These  injuries  exasperated  the  cham- 
pions of  the  cross,  who  were  not  endow^  with  evangelical 
patience ;  and  the  Byzantine  princes,  who  had  provoked  the 
unequal  conflict,  promoted  the  embarkation  and  march  of 
these  formidable  guests.  On  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier Barbarossa  spared  the  guilty  Philadelphia,^'  rewarded 
the  hospitable  Laodicea,  and  deplored  the  hard  necessity 
that  had  stained  his  sword  with  any  drops  of  Christian  blood. 
In  their  intercourse  with  the  monarchs  of  Germany  and 
France,  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  exposed  to  an  anxious 
trial.  They  might  boast  that  on  the  first  interview  the  teat 
of  Louis  was  a  low  stool,  beside  the  throne  of  Mlinuel ;  '*  but 
uo  sooner  had  the  French  king  transported  his  army  beyond 
the  Bosphorus,  than  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  second  confer- 
ence, unless  his  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal  terms, 
either  on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  and  Frederic,  the 
ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult:  like  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  they  styled  themselves  emperors  of 
the  Romans ;  **  and  firmly  maintained  the  purity  of  their 
title  and  dignity.  The  first  of  these  representatives  of 
Charlemagne  would  only  converse  with  Manuel  on  horseback 
in  the  open  field;  the  second,  by  passing  the  Hellespont 
rather  than  the  Bosphorus,  declined  the  view  of  Constantino- 
ple and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor,  who  had  been  crowned 
at  Rome,  was  reduced  in  the  Greek  epistles  to  the  humble 
appellation   of  Bex,   or   prince,   of  the  Alemanni;   and  the 

'*  The  conduct  of  the  Philadelphians  is  blamed  by  Nicetas,  while 
the  anonymous  German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen, 
(cul[)&  nostrl)  History  would  be  pleasant,  if  we  were  embarrassed 
only  by  sitch  contradictions.  It  is  likewise  from  Nicetas,  that  we  learo 
the  pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  Frederic. 

**  X0a/idXij  l(Jpa,  which  Cinnamus  translates  into  Latin  by  the  word 
ZeWiov.  Ducange  works  very  hard  to  save  his  king  and  country  from 
such  ignominy,  (sur  Joinville,  dissertat  xxvil  p.  317 — 320.)  Louis 
afterwards  insisted  on  a  meeting  in  mari  ex  aequo,  not  ex  equo,  accord- 
uig  to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  MSS. 

*•  Ego  Romanorum  imperator  sum,  ille  Romaniorum,  (Anonym 
Oanis.  ]>.  512.)  The  pubhc  and  historical  style  of  the  Gre<''ko  war 
P^^  . . .  princfipa.  Yet  Oinnamus  owns,  that  ^Ifimparvf  is  sjii  i^moui 
)o  BaoiXcvs. 
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▼Ain  and  feeble  Angelus  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  tlie  nam^ 
.  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  raonarchs  of  the  age.  Whik 
they  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  the  Latin  pilgrims 
the  Greek  emperors  maintained  a  strict,  though  secret,  alii 
ance  with  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  com- 
plained, that  by  his  friendship  for  the  great  Saladin  he  had 
lucurred  the  enmity  of  the  Franks ;  and  a  mosque  was  found- 
ed at  Constantinople  for  the  pubhc  exercise  of  the  religion 
of  Mahomet.** 

III.  The  swarms  that  followed  the  first  crusade  were  ie- 
Btroyed  in  Anatolia  by  £Eimine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish 
arrow's;  and  the  princes  only  escaped  with  some  squadrons 
of  horse  to  accomplish  their  lamentable  pilgrimage.  A  just 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  knowledge  and  humanity  ;  of 
their  knowledge,  from  the  design  of  subduing  Persia  and 
Chorasan  in  their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  *  of  their  humanity,  from 
the  massacre  of  the  Christian  people,  a  friendly  city,  who 
came  out  to  meet  them  with  palms  and  crosses  in  their  hands. 
The  arms  of  Conrad  and  Louis  were  less  cruel  and  impru- 
dent; but  the  event  of  the  second  crusade  was  still  more 
ruinous  to  Christendom ;  and  the  Greek  Manuel  is  accused  by 
his  own  subjects  of  giving  seasonable  intelligence  to  the  sultan, 
and  treacherous  guides  to  the  Latin  princes.  Instead  of 
crushing  the  common  foe,  by  a  double  attack  at  the  same 
time  but  on  different  sides,  the  Germans  were  urged  by  emu- 
lation, and  the  French  were  retarded  by  jealousy.  Louis  had 
scarcely  passed  the  Bosphorus  when  he  was  met  by  the  return- 
ing emperor,  who  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in 
glorious,  but  unsuccessful,  actions  on  the  banks  of  the  Msean- 
der.  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival  hastened  the 
retreat  of  Conrad :  f  the  desertion  of  his  independent  vassals 

*"  In  the  Epistles  of  lonoceDt  IIL,  (xiii.  p.  184,)  and  the  Histoiy  of 
Bohadin,  (p.  129,  130,)  see  the  views  of  a  pope  and  a  cadhi  ou  Uiia 
nngular  toleration. 


*  This  was  the  design  of  the  pilgrims  ander  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  See 
note,  p.  102. — M. 

t  Conrad  had  advanced  with  part  of  his  army  alon^  a  central  road,  be- 
tween that  on  the  coast  and  that  which  led  to  Icunmm.  He  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  Greeks,  his  army  destroyed  without  a  battle.  Wilken,  vol. 
fit  p.  165.  Michand,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  Conrad  advanced  again  with  Louis  as 
&r  as  Ephesas,  and  from  thence,  at  the  invitation  of  Manuel,  returned  to 
Constantinople.  It  was  Louis  who,  at  the  passage  of  the  Mae  ander,  waf 
engaged  in  a  "glorious  action."  Wilken,  vol.  iii.  p.  179.  Micbaud  vol  U 
p  160.    Gibbon  followed  Ni'jetas.— M. 

A* 
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reduced  bim  to  Lis  hereditarr  tioops ;  and  he  borrowed  some 
Gn.'^k  vessels  v>  exrcuie  bv  s^-a  the  pilgrimage  of  Pakstiite. 
Withuut  siudyiua:  ibe  lessons  of  experience,  or  the  nature  of 
the  war,  the  kini^  uf  France  advanced  throngh  the  same 
count f}-  to  a  similar  fat-.  The  vansruard,  irhich  bore  the  royal 
banner  and  tlie  oritlamme  of  Sl  Denys,"  had  doubled  their 
inarch  with  ra>h  and  inconsiderate  speed ;  and  the  rear,  which 
the  king  commande«l  in  person,  no  longer  found  their  com* 
panions  in  the  evening  camp.  In  darkness  and  disorder,  thej 
were  encompassed,  aseviult^'d,  and  overwhelmed,  bj  the  in- 
numerable host  of  Turks,  who,  in  the  art  of  war,  were  su- 
perior to  the  Christians  of  the  twelfth  century.*  Louia,  who 
climbed  a  tree  in  the  general  discomfiture,  was  saved  by  his 
own  valor  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adversaries ;  and  with  the 
dawn  of  day  he  escaped  alive,  but  almost  alone,  to  the  camp 
of  the  vanguard.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his  expedition  by 
land,  he  was  rejoiced  to  shelter  the  relics  of  his  army  in  the 
friendly  seaport  of  Satalia.  From  thence  he  embarked  for 
Antioch  ;  but  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  Greek  vessels, 
that  they  could  only  afford  room  for  his  knights  and  nobles ; 
and  the  plebeian  crowd  of  in&ntry  was  left  to  perish  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pamphylian  hills.  The  emperor  and  the  king 
embraced  and  wept  at  Jerusalem;  their  martial  trains,  the 
remnant  of  mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  powers 
of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final 
effort  of  the  second  crusade.  Conrad  and  Louis  embarked 
for  Europe  with  the  personal  &me  of  piety  and  courage ;  but 
the  Orientals  had  braved  these  potent  monarchs  of  the  Franks, 
with  whose  names  and  military  forces  they  had  been  so  often 

**  As  counts  of  VexiD,  the  kings  of  France  were  the  vassals  and 
advocates  of  the  monastery  of  St  Den  vs.  The  saint's  peculiar  banner, 
which  they  received  from  the  abbot,  was  of  a  square  form,  and  a 
red  or  flaming  color.  The  oriftamme  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
French  armies  from  the  xiith  to  the  xvth  century,  (Ducange  but 
Joinville,  Dissert  xviii.  p.  244 — 253.) 


*  They  dofloended  the  heights  to  a  beandful  valley  which  «y  beneath 
them.  The  Turks  seized  the  heights  which  separated  the  two  divisioni 
of  the  army.  The  modem  historians  represent  differently  the  act  to  which 
Loais  owod  his  safety,  which  Gibbon  has  described  by  the  undignified 
phrase,  "  he  climbed  a  tree."  According  to  Michand,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  tlie 
king  ffot  upon  a  rock,  with  his  back  against  a  tree ;  according  to  Wilkon, 
vol  ill,  he  dragged  himself  ap  to  the  top  of  the  ro<:k  by  the  roots  of  I 
and  oontinaed  to  defend  himself  till  mgntfall. — M. 
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ihreatened.**  Perhaps  they  had  still  more  to  feai  from  tb^i 
veteran  genius  of  Frederic  the  First,  who  in  his  youth  •  had 
served  in  Asia  under  his  uncle  Conrad.  Forty  campaigns  in 
Germany  and  Italy  had  taught  Barbarossa  tc  command ;  and 
his  soldiers,  even  the  princes  of  the  empire,  were  accustomed 
under  his  reign  to  obey.  As  soon  as  he  lost  sight  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Laodicea,  the  last  cities  of  the  Greek  frontier,  he 
plunged  into  the  salt  and  barren  desert,  a  land  (says  the  his- 
torian) of  horror  and  tribulation.**  During  twenty  days,  every 
step  of  his  fainting  and  sickly  march  was  besieged  by  the  innu- 
merable hordes  of  Turkmans,**  whose  numbers  and  fury 
seemed  after  eadi  defeat  to  multiply  and  inflame.  The  em- 
peror continued  to  struggle  and  to  suffer ;  and  such  was  the 
measure  of  his  calamities,  that  when  he  reached  the  gates  of 
Iconium,  no  more  than  one  thousand  knights  were  able  to  serve 
on  horseback.  By  a  sudden  and  resolute  assault  he  defeated 
the  guards,  and  stormed  the  capital  of  the  sultan,**  who  hum- 
bly sued  for  pardon  and  peace.  The  road  was  now  open, 
and  Frederic  advanced  in  a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  was 
unfortunately  drowned  in  a  petty  torrent  of  Cilicia.**  The 
remainder  of  his  Germans  was  consumed  by  sickness  and  de- 
sertion :  and  the  emperor's  son  expired  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  Swabian  vassals  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  Among  the 
Latin  heroes,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and   Frederic  Barbarossa 

"  The  original  Frendi  histories  of  the  second  crusade  are  the  Gesta 
Lndovici  VIL  published  in  the  ivth  volume  of  Duchesne's  collection. 
The  same  volume  contains  many  original  letters  of  the  king,  of  Suger 
his  minister,  <&c,  the  best  documents  of  authentic  history. 

'*  Terram  horroris  et  salsuginis,  terram  siccam  sterilem,  inamoenam. 
Anonym.  Canid.  p.  617.    The  emphatic  language  of  a  sufferer. 

**  Gens  innumera,  sylvestris,  indomita,  predones  sine  ductore.  The 
Bultan  of  Cogni  might  sincerely  rejoice  in  their  defeat  Anonym. 
Canis.  p.  617,  518. 

'*  S«^e,  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Collection  of  CanisiuSi 
Tagino  and  Bohadin,  (Yit  Saladin.  p.  119,  120,)  the  ambiguous  con- 
duct of  KiUdge  Arslan,  sultan  of  Cogni,  who  hated  and  feared  both 
Saladin  and  Frederic. 

'•  The  desire  of  comparing  two  great  men  has  tempted  many  wri- 
ters to  drown  Frederic  in  the  River  Cydnus,  in  which  Alexander  so 
imprudently  bathed,  (Q.  Curt  L  iii  c.  4,  5.)  But,  from  the  march  of 
(he  emperor,  I  rather  judge,  that  his  Saleph  is  the  Calycadnus,  ft 
tiream  of  less  fame,  but  of  a  longer  course.* 


*  It  is  now  called  the  Girama:  its  coarse  ia  described  in  If 'Donald  Kin 
■iir't  Travels. — M. 
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tould  alone  achieve  the  passage  of  the  Lesser  Asia ;  yet  ereo 
their  success  was  a  warning ;  and  iu  the  last  and  most  expe- 
rienced age  of  the  crusades,  every  nation  preferred  the  sea  to 
the  toils  and  perils  of  an  inland  expedition.'^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  is  a  natural  and  simple 
event,  while  hope  was  fresh,  danger  untried,  and  enterprise 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  the  obstinate  per* 
severance  of  Europe  may  indeed  excite  our  pity  and  admi- 
ration; that  no  ihstruction  should  have  been  drawn  from 
constant  and  adverse  experience;  that  the  same  confidence 
should  have  repeatedly  grown  firom  the  same  failures;  that 
six  succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed  headlong  down 
the  precipice  that  was  open  before  them ;  and  that  men  of 
every  condition  should  have  staked  their  public  and  private 
fortunes  on  the  desperate  adventure  of  possessing  or  recover- 
ing  a  tombstone  two  thousand  miles  from  their  country.  In 
a  period  of  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont,  each 
spring  and  summer  produced  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim 
warriors  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land;  but  the  seven 
great  armaments  or  crusades  were  excited  by  some  impend- 
ing or  recent  calamity:  the  nations  were  moved  by  the 
authority  of  their  pontiff,  and  the  example  of  their  kings : 
their  zeal  was  kindled,  and  their  reason  was  silenced,  by  the 
voice  of  their  holy  orators ;  and  among  these,  Bernard,  the 
monk,  or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honorable  place.* 
About  eight  years  before  the  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  he 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Burgundy ;  at  the  age  of  three- 
-  ■  *  ■  —  ■■      ■  II  ■     I    i> 

*''  Marinus  Sanutus,  A.  D.  1321,  lays  it  down  as  a  precept,  Quod 
Btolus  ecclesiae  per  terrain  nullatenus  est  ducenda.  He  resolves,  by 
the  divine  aid,  tne  objection,  or  rather  exception,  of  the  first  crusade, 
(Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  L  ii.  pars  ii.  c  i.  p.  87.) 

'*  The  most  authentic  information  of  St.  Bernard  must  be  drawn 
from  his  own  writings,  published  iu  a  correct  edition  by  Pdre  Ma- 
billon,  and  reprinted  at  Venice,  1760,  in  six  volumes  in  folio.  Wliat* 
ever  friendship  could  recollect,  or  superstition  could  add,  is  contained 
in  the  two  hves,  by  his  disciples,  m  the  vith  volume:  whatever 
learning  and  criticism  could  ascertain,  may  be  found  in  the  prefacdt 
of  the  Benedictin:  editor 


*  Oibbon,  whose  account  of  the  crasades  is  perhaps  the  least  accurate 
and  satisfactory  chapter  in  his  History,  has  here  failed  in  that  lucid  ar> 
rangement,  which  in  general  gives  perspicuity  to  his  most  condensed  and 
crowded  narratives.  He  has  anaccoantably,  and  to  the  great  pei'plexit^ 
•f  the  reader,  placed  the  preaching  of  St  Bernard  after  the  second  cnisada 
Id  which  i  UmL — M 
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and-twenty  he  buried  himself  in  the  monastei  '  of  Oik&ux^ 
then  iu  the  primitive  fervor  of  the  institution ;  at  the  end  of 
two  years  he  led  forth  her  third  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the 
valley  of  Clairvaux"  in  Champagne;  and  was  content,  till 
the  hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station  of  abbot  of  his 
own  community.  A  philosophic  age  has  abolished,  with  too 
lil)eral  and  indiscriminate  disdain,  the  honors  of  these  spirit- 
ual heroes.  The  meanest  among  them  are  distinguished  1/ 
tome  energies  of  the  mind;  they  were  at  least  superior  to 
;heir  votaries  and  disciples ;  and,  in  the  race  of  superstition, 
'.hey  attained  the  prize  for  which  such  numbers  contended. 
Tn  speech,  in  writing,  in  action,  Bernard  stood  high  above  his 
rivals  and  contemporaries;  his  compositions  are  not  devoid 
of  wit  and  eloquence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  as 
much  reason  and  humanity  as  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
character  of  a  saint  In  a  secular  life,  he  would  have  shared 
the  seventh  part  of  a  private  inheritance ;  by  a  vow  of  pov- 
erty and  penance,  by  closing  his  eyes  against  the  visible 
world,**  by  the  refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  abbot 
of  Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe,  and  the  founder 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents.  Princes  and  pontiffs 
trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  apostolical  censures':  France, 
England,  and  Milan,  consulted  and  obeyed  his  judgment  in  a 
schism  of  the  churc^h  :  the  debt  was  repaid  by  the  gratitude 
of  Innocent  the  Second ;  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  the 
Third,  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard.  It 
was  in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  crusade  that  he  shone 
as  the  missionary  and  prophet  of  Grod,  who  called  the  nations 


"  Clairvaux,  surnamed  the  valley  of  Ahsynth,  is  sitaate  among  th^ 
woods  near  Bar  sur  Aube  in  Champagne.  St  Bernard  would  blush 
at  the  pomp  of  the  church  and  monastery;  he  would  ask  for  the 
library,  and  I  know  not  whether  he  would  be  much  edified  by  a  tun 
of  800  muids,  (914  1-7  hogsheads,)  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Hei- 
delberg,  (Melanges  tir6s  d'une  Grande  Bibliothdque,  tom.  xlvi  p.  1 6 
—20.) 

»*  The  disciples  of  the  saint  (Vit.  i™*,  L  iii.  c  2,  p  1232.  Vit.  u^, 
c.  16,  No.  45,  p.  1383)  record  a  marvellous  example  of  his  pious  apa- 
thy. Juxta  larum  etiam  Lausannensem  totius  diei  iiinere  pergens, 
|cnitiis  D:>n  attondit  aut  se  videre  non  vidit  Cum  enim  vespere  facto 
ae  eodem  lacii  socii  coUoquerentur,  interrogabat  eos  ubi  lacus  ille  esset , 
et  mirati  sunt  universi.  To  admire  or  despise  St  Bernard  as  he  ought, 
the  reader,  like  myself,  should  have  before  the  windows  of  his  lihru| 
the  beauties  of  that  incomparable  landscape. 
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to  fh  )  defence  of  hia  holy  sepulchre.**  At  the  parliament  of 
Vezelay  he  spoke  before  the  king ;  and  Louis  the  St^venth, 
with  his  nobles,  received  their  cn/sses  from  his  hand.  The 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  then  marched  to  the  less  easy  conquttst  of 
the  emperor  Conrad  :*  a  phlegmatic  people,  ignorant  of  hia 
language,  was  transported  by  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his 
tone  and  gestures;  and  his  progress,  from  Constance  to 
/ologne,  was  the  triumph  of  eloquence  and  zeal.  Bernard 
pplauds  his  own  success  in  the  depopulation  of  Europe; 
affirms  that  cities  and  castles  were  emptied  of  their  inhab- 
itants ;  and  computes,  that  only  one  man  was  left  behind  for 
the  consolation  of  seven  widows."  The  blind  ^EUiatics  were 
desirous  of  electing  him  for  their  general ;  but  the  example 
of  the  hermit  Peter  was  before  his  eyes ;  and  while  he  assured 
the  crusaders  of  the  divine  favor,  he  prudently  declined  a 
military  command,  in  which  failure  and  victory  would  have 
been  almost  equally  disgraceful  to  his  character."  Yet,  after 
the  calamitous  event,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  loudly  ac- 
cused as  a  false  prophet,  the  author  of  the  public  and  private 
mourning ;  his  enemies  exulted,  his  friends  blushed,  and  his 
apology  was  slow  and  unsatis&ctory.  He  justifies  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  the  pope ;  expatiates  on  the  myste- 
rious ways  of  Providence;  imputes  the  misfortunes  of  the 
pilgrims  to  their  own  sins ;  and  modestly  insinuates,  that  his 
mission  had  been  approved  by  signs  and  wonders.'*     Had  the 

'*  Oiho  Frising.  I  i.  c.  4.    Bernard.  Epist.  863,  ad  Francos  Orientalea 
0pp.  torn.  I  p.  828.     Vit.  i™*,  L  iil  c  4,  torn,  vl  p.  1286. 

'^  Mandastis  et  obedivi  ....  multiplicati  sunt  super  numenim; 
vaeuantur  vahes*  et  castella ;  et  pene  jam  non  inveniunt  quern  appre- 
\iendant  septem  mulieres  unum  virum ;  adeo  ubique  viduae  vivis  rema- 
Bent  viris.  Bernard.  Epist  p.  247.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
fitrue  pene  as  a  substantive. 

"  Quis  ego  sum  ut  disponam  acies,  ut  egrediar  ante  fades  arma- 
torum,  aut  quid  tarn  remotum  a  professione  me&,  si  vires,  si  peritia,  <fco. 
Epist.  266,  tom.  i.  p.  269.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  hermit  Pe« 
(er,  vir  quidam,  Epist.  863. 

**  Sic   dicuiif    forsitan   isti,  undo   scimus   quod   a  Domino   sermo 


*  Bernard  had  a  nobler  object  in  his  expedition  into  Germany — lo  arrest 
tlie  fierce  and  merciless  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  was  preparing,  i>j)dcr 
the  monk  Radalph,  to  renew  the  frightfal  scenes  which  had  preceded  the 
first  crusade,  in  the  flourishing  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  Jewi 
icknowledge  the  Christian  intervention  of  St.  Bernard.  See  the  curiois  ex> 
tract  from  me  History  of  Joseph  ben  Meir     AVilken,  voL  :ii.  p.  I,  ao^  p  63 
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(net  been  certain,  the  argument  would  be  decisive ;  and  his 
faithful  disciples,  who  enumerate  twenty  or  thirty  miracles  in  a 
ttay,  appeal  to  the  public  assemblies  of  France  ard  Germany, 
in  which  they  were  performed.**  At  the  present  hour,  such 
prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit  beyond  the  precincts  of  Clair- 
vaux ;  but  in  the  preternatural  cures  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and 
the  sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of  accident,  of  fancy, 
of  imposture,  and  of  fiction. 

Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  the  murmurs  of  its  dis- 
cordant votaries;  since  the  same  dispensation  which  was 
applauded  as  a  deliverance  in  Europe,  was  deplored,  and 
perhaps  arraigned,  as  a  calamity  in  Asia.  Afi;er  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their  consternation 
and  sorrow  ;  Bagdad  mourned  in  the  dust ;  the  cadhi  Zeined- 
din  of  Damascus  tore  his  beard  in  the  caliph's  presence ;  and 
the  whole  divan  shed  tears  at  his  melancholy  tale.'*  But  the 
commanders  of  the  faithful  could  only  weep;  they  were 
themselves  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  :  some  tempo- 
ral power  was  restored  to  the  last  age  of  the  Abbassides ;  but 
their  humble  ambition  was  confined  to  Bagdad  and  the  adja- 
cent province.  Their  tyrants,  the  Seljukian  sultans,  had 
followed  the  common  law  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  the  un* 
ceasing  round  of  valor,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and 
decay ;  their  spirit  and  power  were  unequal  to  the  defence 
of  religion ;  and,  in  his  distant  realm  of  Persia,  the  Christians 
were  strangers  to  the  name  and  the  arms  of  Sangiar,  the  last 
hero  of  his  race."     While  the  sultans  were  involved  in  the 


egressus  sit  ?  Quae  signa  tu  ^\a  ut  credamus  tibi  7  Non  est  quod 
ad  ista  ipse  respondeam ;  parcendum  verecundiae  meie,  responde  tu 
pro  me,  at  pro  te  ipso,  secundum  quee  vidisti  et  audisti,  et  secundum 
quod  te  inspiraverit  Deus.    Consolat.  1.  ii.  c.  1.    0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  421 

•*  See  the  testimonies  in  Vita  i*"*,  1.  iv.  c  6, 6.  Cpp.  tom.  vl  p.  1268 
—1261,  L  vi.  c.  1—17,  p.  1286—1314. 

"  Abulmahasen  apud  de  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  u.  p.  iL 
p.  99. 

•'  See  his  article  in  the  BibliothSque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  And 
De  Guignes,  tom.  ii  p.  i.  p.  230 — 261.  Such  was  his  valor,  that  he 
was  styled  the  second  Alexander ;  and  such  the  extravagant  love  of 
bis  subjects,  that  they  prayed  for  the  sultan  a  year  after  )iis  deceape. 
Yet  Sangiar  might  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  as  well  as 
by  the  Uzes.  He  reigned  near  fifty  years,  (A.  D.  1103 — 1162,)  mm! 
a  munificent  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 
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silken  web  of  the  barem,  the  pious  task  was  undertaken  bj 
their  slaves,  the  Atabeks,*'  a  Turkish  name,  which,  like  the 
Byzantine  patricians,  may  be  translated  by  Father  of  the 
Prince.  Ascansar,  a  valiant  Turk,  had  been  the  favorite  of 
Malek  Shaw,  from  whom  he  received  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne ;  but,  in  the  civil  warn 
that  ensued  on  the  monarches  death,  he  lost  his  head  and  the 
government  of  Aleppo.  His  domestic  emirs  persevered  in 
their  attachment  to  his  son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  anna 
against  the  Franks  in  the  defeat  of  Antioch :  thirty  campaigns 
in  the  service  of  the  caliph  and  sultan  established  his  military 
fiime ;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  Mosul,  as 
the  only  champion  that  could  avenge  the  cause  of  the  prophet 
The  public  hope  was  not  disappointed :  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-five  days,  he  stormed  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  recov- 
ered from  the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates  :** 
the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan  were  subdued  by  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo :  his  soldiers  were 
taught  to  behold  the  camp  as  their  only  country ;  they  trusted 
to  his  liberality  for  their  rewards ;  and  their  absent  ^milies 
were  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  Zenghi.  At  the  head  of 
these  veterans,  his  son  Noureddin  gradually  united  the  Ma- 
hometan powers  ;*  added  the  kingdom  of  Damiscus  to  that 
of  Aleppo,  and  waged  a  long  and  successful  war  against  the 
Christians  of  Syria ;  he  spread  his  ample  reign  firom  the  Ti- 
gris to  the  Nile,  and  the  Abbassides  rewarded  their  faithful 
servant  with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The 
Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own  the  wisdom  and 
courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of  this  implacable 
adversary.*'     In  his  life  and  government  the   holy  warrior 

**  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak  and  Syria,  in  De 
Guignes,  torn.  i.  p.  254 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenghi  and  Noureddin  in 
the  same  writer,  (torn,  ii  p.  ii  p.  147 — 221,)  who  uses  the  Arabic  tead 
of  Benelathir,  Ben  Schouna  and  Abulfeda;  the  Bibliotheque  Orien 
tale,  under  the  articles  Atabeks  and  Noureddin^  and  the  Dynasties  oi 
Abulpharagius,  p.  250 — 267,  vers.  Pocock. 

*•  William  or  Tyre  (L  xvl  c.  4,  6,  7)  describes  the  loss  of  Edessa^ 
and  the  death  of  Zenghi  The  corruption  of  his  name  into  Sanguin, 
afforded  the  Latins  a  comfortable  allusion  to  his  sanguinary  character 
Md  end,  fit  sanguine  sanguinolentus. 

*^  Noradinus  (says  WUliam  of  Tyre,  L  xx.  88)  maximus  nominis  el 


*  On  NoareddiD's  conqaest  of  Daxnascas.  see  extracts  from  Arabiu 
wnven  prefixed  to  tie  second  part  of  the  third  volame  oi  Wilken. — M. 
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revived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of  the  first  caliphs.  ^oiJ  and 
Bilk  were  banished  from  his  palace  ;  the  use  of  win^  from  his 
dominions;  the  public  revenue  was  scrupulously  applied  to 
the  public  service ;  and  the  frugal  household  of  [Noureddin 
was  maintained  from  his  legitimate  share  of  the  spoil  which 
he  vested  in  the  purchase  of  a  private  estate.  His  favorite 
Bidtana  sighed  for  some  female  object  of  expense.  **  Alas," 
replied  the  king,  **  I  fear  God,  and  am  no  more  than  the 
treasurer  of  the  Moslems.  Their  property  I  cannot  alienate ; 
but  I  still  possess  three  shops  in  the  city  of  Hems :  these  you 
may  take ;  and  these  alone  can  I  bestow."  His  chamber  of 
justice  was  the  terror  of  the  great  and  the  refuge  of  the  poor. 
Some  years  after  the  sultan's  death,  an  oppressed  subject 
called  aloud  in  the  streets  of  Damascus,  "O  Noureddin, 
Noureddin,  where  art  thou  now  ?  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and 
protect  us  I"  A  tumult  was  apprehended,  and  a  living  ty- 
rant blushed  or  trembled  at  the  name  of  a  departed  monarch. 
By  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks,  the  Fatimites  had 
been  deprived  of  Syria.  In  Egypt  the  decay  of  their  char- 
acter and  influence  was  still  more  essential.  Yet  they  were 
still  revered  as  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  prophet; 
they  maintained  their  invisible  state  in  the  palace  of  Cairo ; 
and  their  person  was  seldom  violated  by  the  profane  eyes  of 
subjects  or  strangers.  The  Latin  ambassadors**  have  described 
their  own  introduction,  through  a  series  of  gloomy  passages, 
and  glittering  porticos:  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the 
warbling  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  fountains :  it  was  en- 
riched by  a  display  of  rich  furniture  and  rare  animals ;  of  the 
Imperial  treasures,  something  was  shown,  and  much  was  sup- 
posed ;  and  the  long  order  of  unfolding  doors  was  guarded  bj 
black  soldiers  and  domestic  eunuchs.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
presence  chamber  was  veiled  with  a  curtain ;  and  the  vizier. 


fidei  Christianse  persecutor;  princeps  tamen  Justus,  vafer,  provida# 
et  secundum  gentis  suse  traditiones  religiosus.  To  this  Catholic  wit- 
ness we  may  add  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites,  (Abulpharag.  p.  267,) 
quo  Don  alter  erat  iuter  reges  vitae  ratione  magis  laudabili,  aut  quaB 
pluribus  justitisB  experimentis  abundaret  The  true  praise  of  kings  ia 
after  their  death,  and  from  the  mouth  of  their  enemies. 

**  From  the  ambassador,  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xix.  c.  IT,  18,)  de- 
scribes the  palace  of  Cairo.  In  the  caliph's  treasure  were  found  a 
pearl  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  a  ruby  weighing  seventeen  Egyptian 
drams,  an  emerald  a  palm  and  a  half  m  length,  and  many  vasea  (4 
■/•tal  and  porcelain  of  China,  (Reuaudot,  p.  636.) 
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who  ooDd  icted  the  ambassadors,  laid  aside  the  cimeter,  ar  J 
profit xated  himself  three  times  oq  the  ground ;  the  veil  was 
then  removed ;  and  they  beheld  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful, who  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  first  slave  of  the  throne. 
But  this  slave  was  his  master :  the  viziers  or  sultans  had 
usurped  the  supreme  administration  of  Egypt ;  the  claims 
of  the  rival  candidates  were  decided  by  arms ;  and  the  name 
of  the  most  worthy,  of  the  strongest,  was  inserted  in  the  royal 
patent  of  command.  The  Actions  of  Dargham  and  Shawer 
alternately  expelled  each  other  from  the  capital  and  country ; 
and  the  weaker  side  implored  the  dangerous  protection  oi  the 
sultan  of  Damascus,  or  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  sect  and  monarchy  of  the  Fatimites.  By  his 
arms  and  religion  the  Turk  was  most  formidable;  but  the 
Frank,  in  an  easy,  direct  march,  could  advance  from  G«za  to  the 
Nile ;  while  the  intermediate  situation  of  his  realm  compelled 
the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  wheel  round  the  skirts  of  Arabia, 
a  long  and  painful  circuit,  which  exposed  them  to  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert  The  secret 
zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turkish  prince  aspired  to  reign  in 
E4Qrpt  under  the  name  of  the  Abbassides ;  but  the  restoration 
of  the  suppliant  Shawer  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  first 
expedition ;  and  the  success  was  intrusted  to  the  emir  Shira- 
couh,  a  valiant  and  veteran  commander.  Dargham  was  op« 
pressed  and  slain ;  but  the  ingratitude,  the  jealousy,  the  just 
apprehensions,  of  his  more  fortunate  rival,  soon  provoked  him 
to  invite  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  deliver  Egypt  from  his  in- 
solent benefactors.  To  this  union  the  forces  of  Shiracouh 
were  unequal :  he  relinquished  the  premature  conquest ;  and 
the  evacuation  of  Belbeis  or  Pelusium  was  the  condition  of 
his  safe  retreat  As  the  Turks  defiled  before  the  enemy,  and 
their  general  closed  the  rear,  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  a  battle 
axe  in  his  hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to  ask  him  if  he  were  not 
afraid  of  an  attack.  "  It  is  doubtless  in  your  power  to  begin 
the  attack,"  replied  the  intrepid  emir ;  "  but  rest  assured,  that 
not  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go  to  paradise  till  he  has  sent  an 
infidel  to  hell."  His  report  of  the  riches  of  the  land,  the 
efifeminacy  of  the  natives,  and  the  disorders  of  the  govern- 
ment, revived  the  hopes  of  Noureddin ;  the  caliph  of  Bagdad 
applauded  the  pious  design ;  and  Shiracouh  descended  into 
E^ypt  a  second  time  with  twelve  thousand  Turks  and  eleven 
tiiousand  Arabs.  Yet  his  forces  were  still  inferior  to  the  con- 
federate armies  of  the  Frankn  and  Saracens ;  and  T  can  dif^ 
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oern  an  unusual  degree  of  military  art,  in  Lis  passage  oi  the 
Nile,  his  retreat  into  Thebais,  his  masterly  evolutions  in  the 
battle  of  Babiin,  the  surprise  of  Alexandria,  and  his  marches 
and  countermarches  in  the  flats  and  valley  of  Egypt,  from 
che  tropic  to  the  sea.  His  conduct  was  seconded  by  the  cour- 
age of  his  troops,  and  on  the  eve  of  action  a  Mamaluke  ** 
exclaimed,  "If  we  cannot  wrest  Egypt  from  the  Christian 
dogs,  why  do  we  not  renounce  the  honors  and  rewards 
of  the  sultan,  and  retire  to  labor  with  the  peasants,  or  to 
spin  with  the  females  of  the  harem  ?^'  Yet,  after  all  his 
efforts  in  the  field,^'  after  ^^^  obstinate  defence  of  Alex- 
andria^ by  his  nephew  Saladin,  an  honorable  capitula- 
tion and  retreat*  concluded  the  second  enterprise  of  Shi 
racouh ;  and  Noureddin  reserved  his  abilities  for  a  third  and 
more  propitious  occasion.  It  was  soon  offered  by  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  Amalric  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
had  imbibed  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  no  faith  should  be 
kept  with  the  enemies  of  God.f.  A  religious  warrior,  the  great 
master  of  the  haspital,  encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  either  gave,  or  promised,  a  fleet  to 
act  with  the  armies  of  Syria;  and  the  perfidious  Christian, 
unsatisfied  with  spoil  and  subsidy,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  In  this  emergency,  the  Moslems  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  sultan  of  Damascus ;  the  vizier,  whom  danger 
encompassed  on  all  sides,  yielded  to  their  unanimous  wishes, 
and  Noureddin  seemed  to  be  tempted  by  the  fair  offer  of  one 


•'  Mamluc^  plur.  Mamalie,  is  defined  by  Pocock,  (Prolegom.  ad 
A.bulpharag.  p.  7,)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  645,)  servum  emptitiom,  seu 
qui  pretio  numerato  in  domini  possessionem  cedit  They  frequently 
occur  in  the  wars  of  Saladin,  (Bohadin,  p.  236,  <&c. ;)  and  it  was  only 
the  Bahartie  Mamalukes  that  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  his 
descendants. 

^'  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco  (p.  1116)  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no  more 
than  374  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  report  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  enemy ;  a  difference  which  may  be  solved  by 
counting  or  omitting  the  unwarlike  Egyptians. 

^  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  term  in  extent  and 
riches  between  the  period  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
rurks,  (Savary,  Lettree  sur  I'Egypte,  tom.  i.  p.  25,  26.) 


*  The  treaty  stipulated  that  both  ihe  Christians  and  the  Arabs  sboal^ 
withdraw  from  Egypt.     Wilken,  vol.  iii,  part  ii.  p.  113. — M. 

t  The  Knights  Templars,  abhorring  the  perfidious  breach  of  trea:y 
partly,  perhaps,  oat  nf  jealoasy  of  the  Hospitallers,  refused  to  join  in  this  ai 
terpriM.    V»l*  ^y»  c.  xx.  p.  5.    Wilken,  voL  iii.  part  ii  p  117 — ^M 
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third  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  The  Franks  were 
already  at  the  gates  of  Cairo ;  hut  the  suburbs,  the  old  city, 
were  burnt  on  their  approach ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  in- 
sidious negotiation,  and  their  vessels  were  unable  to  surmount 
the  barriers  of  the  Nile.  They  prudently  declined  a  contest 
with  the  Turks  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country ;  and  Amaury 
retired  into  Palestine  with  the  shame  and  reproach  that  always 
adhere  to  unsuccessful  injustice.  After  this  deliverance,  Shi- 
racoun  was  invented  with  a  robe  of  honor,  which  he  soon 
Btained  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  Shawer.  For  a 
while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescended  to  hold  the  office  of 
vizier;  but  this  foreign  conquest  precipitated  the  fall  of  the 
Fatimites  themselves;  and  the  bloodless  change  was  accom- 
]>lished  by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs  had  beeo 
degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
viziers :  their  subjects  blushed,  when  the  descendant  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet  presented  his  naked  hand  to  the  rude 
gripe  of  a  Latin  ambassador;  .they  wept  when  he  sent  the 
hair  of  his  women,  a  sad  emblem  of  their  grief  and  terror,  to 
excite  the  pity  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus.  By  the  command 
of  Noureddin,  and  the  sentence  of  the  doctors,  the  holy  names 
of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  were  solemnly  restored :  the 
caliph  Mosthadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  the  public 
prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  green 
livery  of  the  sons  of  Ali  was  exchanged  for  the  black  color  of 
:he  Abbassides.  The  last  of  his  race,  the  caliph  Adhed,  who 
survived  only  ten  days,  expired  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  fate ; 
his  treasures  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  silenced 
the  murmurs  of  the  sectaries ;  and  in  all  subsequent  revolu- 
tions, Egypt  has  never  departed  from  the  orthodox  tradition  of 
the  Moslems.** 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is  occupied  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  Curds ;  *•  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage, 


**  For  this  great  revolution  of  Egypt,  see  William  of  Tyre,  (L  xix. 
5,  6,  7,  12—31,  XX.  5—12,)  Bohadin,  (in  Vit  Saladin,  p.  80—89,) 
Abulfeda,  (in  Excerpt  Schultens,  p.  1 — 12,)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot 
Orient.  Adfied,  Fatheniah,  but  very  incorrect,)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patri* 
arch.  Alex.  p.  522 — 525,  532 — 537,)  Vertot,  (Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de 
Malthe,  torn.  i.  p.  141 — 163,  in  4to.,)  and  M.  de  Guignea,  (torn.  ii.  p 
Wfi— 215.) 

*•  For  the  Curds,  see  De  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  416,  417,  the  Index 
Geogiaphicus  of  Schultens  and  Tavernier,  Voyages,  p.  L  p.  808,  809. 
The  Ayoubites  descended  from  the  tribe  of  the  Rawadiffii,  one  of  iht 
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impatient  of  the  yoke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of  the 
governraent  of  their  national  chiefe.  The  resemblance  of 
name,  situation,  and  manners,  seems  to  identify  them  with  the 
Carduchians  of  the  Greeks;**  and  they  still  defend  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte  the  antique  freedom  which  they  asserted 
against  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition 
prompted  them  to  embrace  the  profession  of  mercenary  sol* 
diers :  the  service  of  his  father  and  uncle  prepared  the  reign 
of  the  great  Saladin ;  **  and  the  son  of  Jol  or  Ayud,  a  simple 
Curd,  magnanimously  smiled  at  his  pedigree,  which  flattery 
deduced  from  the  Arabian  caliphs.*'  So  unconscious  was 
Noureddin  of  the  impending  ruin-  of  his  house^  that  he  con- 
strained the  reluctant  youth  to  follow  his  uncle  Shiracouh  into 
Egypt :  his  military  character  was  established  by  the  defence 
of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Latins,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  from  the  Christian  general  the  profane  honors 
of  knighthood.*'  On  the  death  of  Shiracouh,  the  office  of 
grand  vizier  was  bestowed  on  Saladin,  as  the  youngest  and 
least  powerful  of  the  emirs ;  but  with  the  advice  of  his  father, 
whom  he  invited  to  Cairo,  his  genius  obtained  the  ascendant 
over  his  equals,  and  attached  the  army  to  his  person  and  in- 
terest. While  Noureddin  lived,  these  ambitious  Curds  were 
the  most  humble  of  his  slaves;  and  the  indiscreet  murmurs 
of  the  divan  were  silenced  by  the  prudent  Ayub,  who  loudly 
protested  that  at  the  command  of  the  sultan  he  himself  would 
lead  his  sons  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throtie.  "  Such  Ian- 
noblest  ;  but  as  they  were  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, the  orthodox  sultans  insinuated  that  their  descent  was  only 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  that  their  ancestor  was  a  stranger  who  set- 
tled among  the  Curds. 

*"*  See  the  ivth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  The  ten  thou- 
sand suffered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians,  than  from 
the  splendid  weakness  of  the  great  king. 

*•  We  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lugd.  Bat,  1765,  in 
folio)  for  the  richest  and  most  authentic  marterials,  a  life  of  Saladin 
by  his  friend  and  minister  the  Cadhi  Bohadin,  and  copious  extracts 
from  the  history  of  his  kinsman  the  prince  Abulfeda  of  Hamah.  To 
these  we  may  add,  the  article  of  ScUaheddin  in  the  Bibliothdque  Orien- 
tale,  and  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 

*•  Since  Abulfeda  was  himself  an  Ayoubite,  he  may  share  the 
praisa,  for  imitating,  at  least  tacitly,  the  modesty  of  the  foander. 

*•  Hist.  Hierosol.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1152.  A  similar 
example  may  be  found  in  Joinville,  (p.  42,  edition  du  Louvre ;)  but  the 
nioiis  St  Louis  refused  to  dignify  infidels  with  the  order  of  Christian 
cuigfathood,  (Ducange,  Observations,  p  70.) 
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^age,**  he  added  in  private,  ^  was  prud  3Dt  and  proper  in  an 
assembly  of  your  rivals ;  but  we  are  now  above  fear  aud 
obedience ;  and  the  threats  of  Noureddin  shall  not  extort  the 
tribute  of  a  sugar-cane."  His  seasonable  death  relieved  them 
from  the  odious  and  doubtful  conflict :  his  son,  a  minor  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs  of  Da- 
mascus ;  and  the  new  lord  of  Egypt  was  decorated  by  the 
ealiph  with  every  title**  that  could  sanctify  his  usurpation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Saladin  long  content  with 
the  possession  of  E^pt ;  he  despoiled  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Atabeks  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir : 
Mecca  and  Medina  acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal  pro- 
tector :  his  brother  subdued  the  distant  regions  of  Yemen,  or 
the  happy  Arabia;  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  empire 
was  spread  from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  his  character,  the  reproaches  of  treason  and  ingrati- 
tude strike  forcibly  on  our  minds,  impressed,  as  they  are, 
with  the  principle  and  experience  of  law  and  loyalty.  But  his 
ambition  may  in  some  measure  be  excised  by  the  revolutions 
of  Asia,"  which  had  erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  suc- 
cession; by  the  recent  example  of  the  Atabeks  themselves; 
by  his  reverence  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor;  his  humane 
and  generous  behavior  to  the  collateral  branches;  by  their 
incapacity  and  his  merit;  by  the  approbation  of  the  caliph, 
the  sole  source  of  all  legitimate  power ;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
wishes  and  interest  of  the  people,  whose  happiness  is  the  first 
object  of  government.  In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of  his 
patron,  they  admired  the  singular  union  of  the  hero  and  the 
saint ;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Saladin  are  ranked  among  the 
Mahometan  saints ;  and  the  constant  meditation  of  the  holy 
war  appears  to  have  shed  a  serious  and  sober  cojor  over  their 
lives  and  actions.     The  youth  of  the  latter"  was  addicted  to 


**  In  these  Arabic  titles,  rdigianis  must  always  be  understood; 
Noureddinj  lumen  r. ;  Ezzodin^  decus;  Amadoddiny  columen:  our 
hero's  proper  name  was  Joseph,  and  he  was  styled  Salahoddin^  salus ; 
Al  McUichuSj  Al  Nasirus,  rex  defensor ;  Abu  Modaffer^  pater  victoria, 
Schultens,  Prsfat 

*^  Abulfeda,  who  descended  from  a  brother  of  Saladin,  observes, 
from  many  examples,  that  the  founders  of  dynasties  took  the  guilt  fen 
themselves,  and  left  the  reward  to  their  innocent  collaterals,  (Elxocrpt 
p.  10.) 

**  See  his  life  and  character  in  Renaufiot,  p.  637 — 548. 
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wine  and  womeD  *  but  his  aspiring  spirit  soon  renounced  the 
temptations  of  ple^asure  for  the  graver  follies  of  fame  and  do- 
minion :  the  garment  of  Saladin  was  of  ooarse  woollen  ;  water 
was  hi»  only  drink ;  and,  while  he  emulated  the  temperance, 
he  surpassed  the  chastity,  of  his  Arabian  prophet  Both  in 
feith  and  practice  he  w^  a  rigid  Mussulman  :  he  ever  deplored 
that  the  defence  of  religion  had  not  allowed  him  to  accomplish 
the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  but  at  the  stated  hours,  five  times 
each  day,  the  sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his  brethren :  the 
involuntary  omission  of  fasting  was  scrupulously  repaid ;  and 
his  perusal  of  the  Koran,  on  horseback  between  the  approach- 
ing armies,  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  however  ostentatious, 
of  piety  and  courage.**  The  superstitious  doctrine  of  the 
sect  of  Shafei  was  the  only  study  that  he  deigned  to  encour- 
age :  the  poets  were  safe  in  his  contempt ;  but  all  profane  sci- 
ence was  the  object  of  his  aversion ;  and  a  philosopher,  who  had 
invented  some  speculative  novelties,  was  seized  and  strangled 
by  the  command  of  the  royal  saint.  The  justice  of  his  divan 
was  accessible  to  the  meanest  suppliant  against  himself  and 
his  ministers ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  kingdom  that  Saladin 
would  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity.  While  the  descend- 
ants of  Seljuk  and  Zens^hi  held  his  stirrup  and  smoothed  his 
garments,  he  was  afiablf  and  patient  with  the  meanest  of  his 
servants.  So  boundless  was  his  liberality,  that  he  distributed 
twelve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of  Acre ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  no  more  than  forty-seven  drams  of  silver  and 
one  piece  of  gold  coin  were  found  in  the  treasury ;  yet,  in  a 
martial  reign,  the  tributes  were  diminished,  and  the  wealthy 
citizens  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  B^ypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  adorned  by  the 
royal  foundations  of  hospitals,  colleges,  and  mosques;  and 
Cairo  was  fortified  with  a  wall  and  citadel;  but  his  works 
were  consecrated  to  public  use:**  nor  did  the  sultan  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  garden  or  palace  of  private  luxury.  In  a 
&natic  age,  himself  a  fanatic,  the  genuine  viiiues  of  Saladin 
commanded  the  esteem  of  the  Christians;  the  emperor  of 
Germany  gloried  in  his  friendship;**  the  Greek  emperor  so- 

**  His  dvil  and  religious  virtues  are  celebrated  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Bohadin,  (p.  4 — 30,)  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  an  honest  bigot 

•*  In  many  works,  particularly  Joseph's  well  in  the  castle  of  Oaira^ 
tbo  Sultan  and  the  Patriarch  have  been  confounded  bj^  *Jie  ignoraiiM 
%t  iMtiTes  and  travellers. 

"  ApoDym.  Canisii,  torn,  iil  p.  ii.  p.  504. 
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fidted  his  alliabce ;  **  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  di(Tused, 
and  perhaps  magnified,  his  fame  both  in  the  East  and  West 

During  his  short  existence,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  **  was 
supported  by  the  discord  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens;  and 
both  the  Fatimite  caliphs  and  the  sultans  of  Damascus  were 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  their  reJgion  to  the  meaner 
considerations  of  private  and  present  advantage.  But  the 
powers  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  now  united  by  a 
hero,  whom  nature  and  fortune  had  armed  against  the  Chris- 
tians. All  without  now  bore  the  most  threatening  aspect; 
and  all  was  feeble  and  hollow  in  the  internal  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem.  After  the  two  first  B^dwins,  the  brother  and  cousin  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  sceptre  devolved  by  female  succes- 
sion to  Melisenda,  daughter  of  the  second  Baldwin,  and  her 
husband  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  the  father,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, of  our  English  Plantagenets.  Their  two  sons,  Baldwin 
the  Third,  and  Amaury,  waged  a  strenuous,  and  not  unsuc- 
cessful, war  against  the  infidels;  but  the  son  of  Amaury, 
Baldwin  the  Fourth,  was  deprived,  by  the  leprosy,  a  gift  of 
the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body.  His 
sister  Sybilla,  the  mother  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  was  his  natural 
heiress :  after  the  suspicious  death  of  her  child,  she  crowned 
her  second  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  prince  of  a  hand- 
some person,  but  of  such  base  renown,  that  his  own  brother 
Jeffrey  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Since  they  have  made  him  a 
king,  surely  they  would  have  made  me  a  god !"  The  choice 
was  generally  blamed;  and  the  most  powerful  vassal,  Ray- 
mond count  of  Tripoli,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession and  regency,  entertained  an  implacable  hatred  against 
the  king,  and  exposed  his  honor  and  conscience  to  the  temp 
tations  of  the  sultan.  Such  were  the  guardians  of  the  holy 
city ;  a  leper,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor :  yet 
its  fate  was  delayed  twelve  years  by  some  supplies  from  Eu- 
rope, by  the  valor  of  the  military  orders,  and  by  the  distant 
or  domestic  avocations  of  their  great  enemy.  At  length,  on 
every  side,  the  sinking  state  was  encircled  and  pressed  by  a 
liostile  line :  and  the  truce  was  violated  by  the  Franks,  whose 
existence  it  protected.    A  soldier  of  fortune,  Reginald  of  Cha- 


"  Bohadin,  p.  129,  130. 

••  For  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  see  William  of  Tyre,  fvm 
tiit  ixth  to  the  xxiid  book.    Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hierosolem.  1  i, 
i  Sanutus,  B<''*reta  Fideliiim  Crucis,  L  lit  p.  vi.  viL  viii.  ix. 
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tillon,  had  seized  a  fortress  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  from 
whence  he  pillaged  the  caravans,  insulted  Mahomet,  aiio 
threatened  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Saladin  con- 
descended to  complain;  rejoiced  in  the  denial  of  justice,  and 
at  the  head  of  fourscore  thousand  horse  and  foo^  invaded  the 
Holy  Land.  The  choice  of  Tiberias  for  his  first  siege  was 
suggested  by  the  count  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  persuaded  to  drain  his  garrison, 
and  to  arm  his  people,  for  the  relief  of  that  important  place.** 
By  the  advice  of  the  perfidious  Raymond,  the  Christians  were 
betrayed  into  a  camp  destitute  of  water :  he  fied  on  the  first 
onset,  with  the  curses  of  both  nations :  ••  Lusignan  was  over- 
grown, with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross  (a  dire  misfortune  I)  was  left  in  the  power  of 
the  infidels.*  The  royal  captive  was  conducted  to  the  tent 
of  Saladin  ;  and  as  he  fainted  with  thirst  and  terror,  the  gen- 
erous victor  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  sherbet,  cooled  in 

**  Templarii  ut  apes  bombabant  et  Hospitalarii  ut  venti  stridebant^ 
et  baroDes  se  exitio  o£ferebant,  et  Turcopoli  (the  Christian  light  troops) 
■emet  ipd  in  ignem  injiciebant,  (Ispahani  de  Ezpugnatione  Kudsiticft, 

18,  apud  Schultens ;)  a  specimen  of  Arabian  eloquence,  somewhat 

Ferent  fi'om  the  style  of  Xenophon ! 

*"  The  Latins  afiirm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  the  treason  of  Ray- 
mond ;  but  had  he  really  embraced  their  religion,  he  would  have  been 
a  saint  and  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter. 


^< 


^  Raymond's  advice  wonld  have  prevented  the  abandonment  of  a  eecnrm 
camp  aboanding  with  water  near  Sepphoris.  The  rash  and  insolent  valor 
of  the  master  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  which  had  before  ex- 
posed the  Christians  to  a  fatal  defeat  at  the  brook  Risbon,  forced  the 
feeble  king  to  annnl  the  determination  of  a  council  of  war,  and  advance 
to  a  camp  in  an  enclosed  vaUcnr  among  the  monntains,  near  Hittin,  with 
oat  water.  Raymond  did  not  fly  til  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
dien  the  Saracens  seem  to  have  opened  their  ranks  to  allow  him  free  pas 
■age.  The  charge  of  suggesting  toe  siege  of  Tiberias  appears  nngronnded 
Raymond,  no  doubt,  played  a  double  part:  he  was  a  man  of  stvmg  sa- 
gacity, who  foresaw  the  desperate  nature  of  the  contest  with  Saladin, 
endeavored  by  every^  means  to  maintain  the  treaty,  and,  though  he  joined 
both  nis  arms  and  his  still  more  valuable  counsels  to  the  Christian  army, 
yet  kept  op  a  kind  of  amicable  correspondence  with  the  Mahometans. 
Bee  Wilken.  voL  iiL  part  ii.  p.  276,  et  seq.  Michaud,  voL  iL  p.  378,  et  seq. 
11.  Micfaand  is  still  more  friendly  than  Wilken  to  the  memory  of  Count 
Raymond,  who  died  suddenly,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hittin.  lie 
quotes  a  letter  written  in  tlie  name  of  Saladin  by  the  caliph  Alfdel,  to 
Aow  that  Raymond  was  considered  by  the  Mahometans  their  most  dan- 
KIR008  and  detested  enemy.  "No  person  of  distinction  among  the 
Christians  escaped,  except  the  count,  ^of  Tripoli.)  whom  God  curse.  God 
■ade  him  die  shortly  afterwards,  and  sent  him  fiiom  tl*e  kijigdom  ci  death 

''OL.  VL — B 
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snow,  without  suffering  his  companion,  Reginald  of  Chatillon, 
to  partake  of  this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardon.  ^The 
person  and  dignity  of  a  king,"  said  the  sultan,  ^'  are  sacred , 
but  this  impious  robber  roust  instantly  acknowledge  the 
prophet,  whom  he  has  blasphemul,  or  meet  the  death  which 
he  has  so  often  deserved."  On  the  proud  or  conscientious 
refusal  of  the  Christian  warrior,  Saladin  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  cimeter,  and  Reginald  was  despatched  by  the 
guards.*'  The  trembling  Lusignan  was  sent  to  Damascus,  to 
an  honorable  prison  and  speedy  ransom ;  but  the  victory  was 
stained  by  the  execution  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  knights  of 
the  hospital,  the  intrepid  champions  and  martyrs  of  their  faith. 
The  kingdom  was  left  without  a  head ;  and  of  the  two  grand 
masters  of  the  military  orders,  the  one  was  slain  and  the  other 
was  a  prisoner.  From  all  the  cities,  both  of  the  sea-coast  and 
the  inknd  country,  the  garrisons  had  been  drawn  away  for 
this  fatal  field :  Tyre  and  Tripoli  alone  could  escape  the  rapid 
inroad  of  Saladin ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Ti- 
berias, he  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.** 

He  might  expect  that  the  siege  of  a  city  so  venerable  ou 
earth  and  in  heaven,  so  interesting  to  Europe  and  Asia,  would 
rekindle  the  last  sparks  of  enthusiasm ;  and  that,  of  sixty 
thousand  Christians,  every  man  would  be  a  soldier,  and  every 
Muldier  a  candidate  for  martyrdom.  But  Queen  Sybilla  trem- 
Med  for  herself  and  her  captive  husband ;  and  the  barons  and 
kuights,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and  chains  of  the 
Turks,  displayed  the  same  factious  and  selfish  spirit  in  the 
public  ruin.  The  most  numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitant? 
was  composed  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians,  whom 
experience  had  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahometan  before  the 
Latin  yoke ;  **  and  the  holy  sepulchre  attracted  a  base  and 
needy  crowd,  without  arms  or  courage,  who  subsisted  only 

*^  Benaud,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  Chatillon,  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latins  in  his  life  and  death ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  are 
more  distinctly  related  by  Bohadin  and  Abulfeda;  and  Joinville 
(Hist  de  St.  Louis,  p.  70)  alludes  to  the  practice  of  Saladin,  of  never 
putting  to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  tasted  his  bread  and  sidt  Sonui 
of  the  companions  of  Arnold  had  been  slaughtered,  and  almost  sacri- 
ficed, in  a  valley  of  Mecca,  abi  sacrificia  mactantur,  (Abulfeda,  p 

••  Verlot,  who  well  describes  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  and  city, 
(Hist  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226— 27ft»)  inserte  twc 
•riffinal  epistles  of  a  Ejiight  Templar. 

**  Ronaudot,  H^et  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  646. 
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cm  the  charity  of  the  pilgrims.  Some  feeble  and  hastv  eilbits 
were  made  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem:  but  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  a  victorious  army  drove  back  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  planted  their  engines,  opened  the  wall  to  the 
breadth  of  fifteen  cubits,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  and 
erected  on  the  breach  twelve  banners  of  the  prophet  and  the 
Bultan  It  was  in  vain  that  a  barefoot  procession  of  the  queen, 
the  women,  and  the  monks,  implored  the  Son  of  God  to  save 
his  tomb  and  his  inheritance  from  impious  violation.  Their 
Bole  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  their  first 
suppliant  deputation  that  mercy  was  sternly  denied.  ^^He 
had  sworn  to  avenge  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  the 
Moslems ;  the  hour  of  forgiveness  was  elapsed,  and  the  mo- 
ment was  now  arrived  to  expiate,  in  blood,  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey  and  the  first  crusaders." 
But  a  desperate  and  successful  struggle  of  the  Franks  admon- 
ished the  sultan  that  his  triumph  was  not  yet  secure;  he 
listened  with  reverence  to  a  solenjn  adjuration  in  the  name  of 
the  ocMnmon  Father  of  mankind ;  and  a  sentiment  of  human 
sympathy  mollified  the  rigor  of  fanaticism  and  conquest.  He 
consented  to  accept  the  city,  and  to  spare  the  inhabitants.  The 
Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  were  permitted  to  live  under 
his  dominion,  but  it  was  stipulated,  diat  in  forty  days  all  the 
Franks  and  Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem,  and  bo  safely 
conducted  to  the  seaports  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  that  ten  pieces 
of  gold  should  be  paid  for  each  man,  five  for  eaeh  woman, 
and  one  for  every  child ;  and  that  those  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  their  freedom  should  be  detained  in  perpetual 
slarery.  Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favorite  and  invidious  theme 
to  compare  the  humanity  of  Saladin  with  the  massacre  of  the 
first  crusade.  The  difference  would  be  merely  personal; 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Christians  had  offered  to 
capitulate,  and  that  the  Mahometans  of  Jerusalem  sustained 
the  last  extremities  of  an  assault  and  storm.  Justice  is  indeed 
due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Turkish  conqueror  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty;  and  he  may  be  deservedly 
praised  hr  the  glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the  misery  of 
the  vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigorous  exaction  of  his  debt, 
he  accepted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  byzants,  for  the  ransom 
of  seven  thousand  poor;  two  or  three  thousand  more  were 
dismissed  by  his  gratuitous  clemency;  and  the  number  ot 
slaves  was  reduced  to  eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons 
In  this  interview  with  the  queen,  his  words,  and  even  his  tean 
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Buorgested  the  kindest  consolations;  his  liberal  alms  were  dk- 
tributed  among  those  who  had  been  made  orphans  or  widowa 
by  the  fortune  of  war ;  and  while  the  knights  of  th^  hospital 
were  in  arms  against  him,  he  allowed  their  more  pious  breth 
ren  to  continue,  during  the  term  of  a  year,  the  care  and 
service  of  the  sick.  In  these  acts  of  mercy  the  virtue  of 
Baladin  deserves  our  admiration  and  love:  he  was  above  the 
necessity  of  dissimulation,  and  his  stem  fanaticism  would 
have  prompted  him  to  dissemble,  rather  than  to  affect,  this 
profane  compassion  for  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  After 
Jerusalem  had  been  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  stran- 
gers, the  sultan  made  his  triumphal  entry,  his  banners  waving 
in  the  wind,  and  to  the  harmony  of  martial  music  The  grei^ 
mosque  of  Omar,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  church, 
was  again  consecrated  to  one  God  and  his  prophet  Mahomet: 
the  walls  and  pavement  were  purified  with  rose* water;  and 
a  pulpit,  the  labor  of  Noureddin,  was  erected  in  the  sanctuary. 
But  when  the  golden  cross  that  glittered  on  the  dome  was 
cast  down,  and  dragged  through  £e  streets,  the  Christians  of 
every  sect  uttered  a  lamentable  groan,  which  was  answered 
by  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  Moslems.  In  four  ivory  chests  the 
patriarch  had  collected  the  crosses,  the  images,  the  vases, 
and  the  relics  of  the  holy  place;  they  were  seized  by  the 
conqueror,  who  was  desirous  of  presenting  the  caliph  with 
the  trophies  of  Christian  idolatry.  He  was  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  intrust  them  to  the  patriarch  and  prince  of  Antioch ; 
and  the  pious  pledge  was  redeemed  by  Richard  of  England, 
at  the  expense  of  fifty-two  thousand  byzants  of  gold.*^ 

The  nations  might  fear  and  hope  the  immediate  and  final 
expulsion  of  the  Latins  from  Syria;  which  was  yet  delayed 
above  a  century  after  the  death  of  Saladin.**  In  the  career 
of  victory,  he  was  first  checked  by  the  resisVtnce  of  Tyre ; 
the  troops  and  garrisons,  which  had  capitulated,  were  impru- 
dently conducted  to  the  same  port :  their  numbers  were  ade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  the  place ;  and  the  arrival  of  Conrad 

•*  For  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Bohadin  (p.  67 — 75)  and  Abul* 
feda  (p.  40-^3)  are  our  Moslem  witnesses.  Of  the  Christian,  Bernard 
Thesaurarius  (c  151 — 167)  is  the  most  copious  and  authentic;  see 
likewise  Matthew  Paris,  (p.  120 — 124.) 

•*  The  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copiously  described  by 
Bernard  Thesaurarius,  (de  Acquisitione  Terrae  Sanctffi,  c  167 — 179,) 
the  author  of  the  Historia  Hierosolymitana,  (p.  1150 — 1172,  in  Boo- 
fsreius,)  Abulfeda,  (p.  48 — 60 J  and  Bohadin,  (p.  75 — 119.) 
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of  Montferrat  inspired  the  disorderly  crowd  witb  confidence 
and  anion.  His  father,  a  venerable  pilgrim,  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias ;  but  that  disastt^r  was  un 
known  in  Italy  and  Greece,  when  the  sou  was  urged  by  am- 
bition and  piety  to  visit  the  inheritance  of  his  royal  nephew, 
the  in&nt  Baldwin.  The  view  of  the  Turkish  banners  warned 
him  from  the  hostile  coast  of  Jaffa ;  and  Conrad  was  unani- 
mously hailed  as  the  prince  and  champion  of  Tyre,  which 
was  fldready  besieged  by  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  Th^ 
firmness  of  his  zeal,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  a  gener 
ous  foe,  enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats  of  the  sultan,  and  to 
declare,  that  should  his  aged  parent  be  exposed  before  tho 
walls,  he  himself  would  discharge  the  first  arrow,  and  glory 
in  his  descent  from  a  Christian  martyr.'*  The  Egyptian  fleet 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Tyre ;  but  the  chain  was 
suddenly  drawn,  and  five  galleys  were  either  sunk  or  taken : 
a  thousand  Turks  were  slain  in  a  sally;  and  Saladin,  after 
burning  his  engines,  concluded  a  glorious  campaign  by  a  dis- 
graceful retreat  to  Damascus.  He  was  soon  assailed  by  a 
more  formidable  tempest.  The  pathetic  narratives,  and  even 
the  pictures,  that  represented  in  lively  colors  the  servitude 
and  profanation  of  Jerusalem,  awakened  the  torpid  sensibility 
of  Europe :  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  England;  assumed  the  cross ;  and  the  tardy 
magnitude  of  their  armaments  was  anticipated  by  the  mari- 
time states  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean.  The  skilful 
and  provident  Italians  first  embarked  in  the  ships  of  Genoa, 
Pisa,  and  Venice.  They  were  speedily  followed  by  the  most 
eager  pilgrims  of  France,  Normandy,  and  the  Western  Isles. 
The  powerful  succor  of  Flanders,  Frise,  and  Denmark,  filled 
near  a  hundred  vessels:  and  the  Northern  warriors  were 
distinguished  in  the  field  by  a  lofty  stature  and  a  ponderous 
battle-axe.*^  Their  increasing  multitudes  could  no  longer  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Tyre,  or  remain  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the  misfortune,  and  revered 
the  dignity,  of  Lusignan,  who  was  released  from  prison,  per- 

**  I  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  of  the 
Aui;  by  Yertot,  who  adopts  without  reluctance  a  romantic  tale  tha 
old  marquis  is  actually  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged. 

"  Northmanni  et  Gothi,  et  caeteri  populi  insularum  quae  inter  ccci- 
dentem  et  septentrionem  sitee  sunt,  gente-s  bellicoss,  corporis  proceri, 
mortis  intrepidsB,  bipenbibus  arma^s,  navibus  rotundis,  quiB  Tanacfayr 
dicnntur,  advecta. 
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baps,  to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks.  He  proposed  tb« 
recovery  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Tyre ;  and  the  place  was  first  invested  by  two  thousand  horse 
and  thirty  thousand  foot  under  his  nominal  command.  I  shall 
not  expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable  siege ;  which 
lasted  near  two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a  narrow  space,  the 
forces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Never  did  the  flame  of  enthu-' 
finsm  burn  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive  rage ;  nor  could 
the  true  believers,  a  common  appellation,  who  consecrated 
their  own  martyrs,  refuse  some  applause  to  the  mistaken  zeal 
and  courage  of  their  adversaries.  At  the  sound  of  the  holy 
trumpet,  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Ori- 
ental provinces,  assembled  under  the  servant  of  the  prophet :  •• 
his  camp  was  pitched  and  removed  within  a  few  miles  of 
Acre ;  and  he  labored,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his 
brethren  and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine  battles, 
not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were  fought  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mount  Carmel,  with  such  vicissitude  of  fortune,  that  in  one 
attack,  the  sultan  forced  his  way  into  the  city;  that  in  one 
sally,  the  Christians  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent:  By  the 
means  of  divers  and  pigeons,  a  regular  correspondence  was 
maintained  with  the  besieged ;  and,  as  often  as  the  sea  was 
left  open,  the  exhausted  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh 
supply  was  poured  into  the  place.  The  Latin  camp  was 
thinned  by  famine,  the  sword  and  the  climate ;  but  the  tents 
of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new  pilgrims,  who  exag- 
gerated the  strength  and  speed  of  their  approaching  country- 
men. The  vulgar  was  astonished  by  the  report,  that  the 
pope  himself,  with  an  innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as 
rar  as  Constantinople.  The  march  of  the  emperor  filled  the 
East  with  more  serious  alarms :  the  obstacles  which  he  en- 
countered in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in  Greece,  were  raised  by  the 
policy  of  Saladin  :  his  joy  on  the  death  of  Barbarossa  was 
measured  by  his  esteem  ;  and  the  Christians  were  rather  dis- 
mayed than  encouraged  at  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Swabia 
and  his  way-worn  remnant  of  five  thousand  Germans.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of 
France  and  England  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
«ege  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  youthful  emula- 

**  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (p.  1108)  adds  the  nations  of  the  Eaat 
froa.  tlie  Tigris  to  India,  and  the  swarthy  tribes  of  Moors  and  (^t» 
90  that  Asia  and  Africa  fought  against  Europe. 
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lioD  of  the  two  kings,  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Planta^o* 
net  After  every  resource  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope  wa« 
exhausted,  the  defenders  of  Acre  submitted  to  their  fate ;  a  ca« 
pitulation  was  granted,  but  their  lives  and  hberties  were  taxed 
at  the  hard  conditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  the  deliverance  of  one  hundred  nobles,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  inferior  captives,  and  the  restoration  of  the  wood 
of  the  holy  cross.  Some  doubts  in  the  agreement,  and  some 
delay  in  the  execution,  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  EVanks,  and 
three  thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  sultan's  view,  were  be-' 
headed  by  the  command  of  the  sanguinary  Richard.**  By  the 
conquest  of  Acre,  the  Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and 
a  convenient  harbor ;  but  the  advantage  was  most  dearly  pur- 
diased.  The  minister  and  historian  of  Saladin  computes,  from 
the  report  of  the  enemy,  that  their  numbers,  at  different  pe- 
riods, amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred  thousand ;  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  Christians  were  slain ;  that  a  far 
greater  number  was  lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck ;  and  that  a 
small  portion  of  this  mighty  host  could  return  in  safety  to  their 
native  countries." 

Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the  First,  are  the  only  kings 
of  France  and  England  who  have  fought  under  the  same 
banners ;  but  the  holy  service  in  which  they  were  enlisted 
was  incessantly  disturbed  by  their  national  jealousy ;  and  the 
two  factions,  which  they  protected  in  Palestine,  were  more 
averse  to  each  other  than  to  the  common  enemy.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Orientals,  the  French  monarch  was  superior  in 
dignity  and  power ;  and,  in  the  emperor's  absence,  the  Latins 
revered  him  as  their  temporal  chief."     His  exploits  were  not 


**  Bohadin,  p.  180;  and  this  massacre  is  neither  denied  nor  blamed 
by  the  Christian  historians.  Alacriter  jussa  complentes,  (the  English 
Midlers,)  says  Galfridus  a  Vinesaaf,  (1.  iv.  c  4,  p.  S46,)  who  fixes  at 
2700  the  number  of  victims;  who  are  multiplied  to  6000  by  Roger 
Hoveden,  (p.  6Q7y  698.)  The  humanity  or  avarice  of  Philip  Augustus 
was  persuaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  (Jacob  a  Yitriaco,  L  I  c  98,  p. 
1122.) 

^'  Bohadin,  p.  14.    He  quotes  the  judgment  of  Balianus,  and  the 

Srir.ce  of  Sidou,  and  adds,  ex  illo  muudo  quasi  hominum  paucissimi  re- 
ierunt  Among  the  Christians  who  died  before  St  John  d'Acre,  I  find 
the  English  names  of  De  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  (Dugdale,  Baronage, 
part  L  |.  2 AG.)  Mowbray,  (idem,  p.  124,)  De  Mandevil,  De  Fiennes^  Su 
Jc^,  Scrope,  Bigot,  Talbot^  <&c. 

*^  Magnus  hie  apud  eos,  interque  reges  eorum  tum  virtute  turn 
BM|J6BtAte  erainens  ....  summus  rerum  arbiter,  (Bohadin,  p.   )ft9.) 
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adequate  to  his  fame.  Philip  was  brave,  but  the  statesman 
predominated  in  his  character;  he  was  soon  weary  of  sac- 
rificing his  health  and  interest  on  a  barren  coast :  the  surren- 
der of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his  departure;  nor  could 
he  justify  this  unpopular  desertion,  by  leaving  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  with  five  hundred  knights  and  ten  thousand  foot, 
for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  king  of  England, 
hough  inferior  in  dignity,  surpassed  his  rival  in  wealth  and 
nilitary  renown ;  '^  and  if  heroism  be  confined  to  brutal  and 
erocious  valor,  Richard  Plantagenet  will  stand  high  among 
the  heroes-  of  the  age.  The  memory  of  Contr  de  LioUy  of 
the  lion-hearted  prince,  was  long  dear  and  glorious  to  his 
English  subjects ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was 
celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  grandsons  oif  the 
Turks  and  Saracens,  against  whom  he  had  fought :  his  tre- 
mendous name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  si- 
lence their  infants ;  and  if  a  horse  suddenly  started  from  the 
way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou  think  King 
Richard  is  in  that  bush  V^ "  His  cruelty  to  the  Mahometans 
was  the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  soldier,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the  use  of  his  lance,  would 
have  descended  to  whet  a  dagger  against  his  valiant  brother 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  was  slain  at  Tyre  by  some  secret 
assassins.^^     After  the  surrender  of  Acre,  and  the  departure 


He  does  not  seem  to  ha-^c  known  the  names  either  of  Philip  oi 
Richard. 

^^  Rex  AnglisB,  prsestrenuus  ....  rege  Oallonim  minor  apud  eos 
censebatur  ratione  regoi  atque  dignitatis ;  sed  tum  divitiis  florentior, 
timi  bellici  virtute  multo  erat  celebrior,  (Bohadin,  p.  161.)  A  stranger 
might  admire  those  riches ;  the  national  historians  will  tell  with  what 
lawless  and  wasteful  oppression  they  were  collected. 

''  Joinville,  p.  17.    Cuides-tu  que  ce  soit  le  roi  Richart  ? 

'^  Yet  he  was  guilty  in  the  opmion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the 
confession  of  the  assassins,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  of  England, 
(Bohadin,  p.  225 ;)  and  his  only  defence  is  an  absurd  and  palpable  for- 
gery, (Hist  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  p.  165—163,)  a 
pretended  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  assassins,  the  Sheich,  or  old 
man  of  the  mountain,  who  justified  Richard,  by  assuming  to  himself 
the  guilt  or  merit  of  the  murder.* 


*  Von  Hammer  fGeschicbte  der  Assassinen,  p.  202;  sums  np  against 
Uichard,  Wilken  (vol.  iv.  p.  485)  as  stroD^l^  for  acqnittal.  Michaad 
(toL  ii.  p.  420)  delivers  no  decided  opinion.  This  crime  was  also  attributed 
to  Saladin,  woo  is  said,  by  an  Oriental  anthority,  (the  continaatoi*  of  Ta* 
barit)  to  have  employed  Uie  assaBsins  to  murder  both  Conrad  and  Ri(  hard 
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of  Philip,  the  king  of  England  led  the  crusaders  to  tho 
Govery  of  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  cities  of  Csesarea  and  JafTa 
were  added  to  the  fragments  of  the  kir/gdom  of  Lusignan 
A  march  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Acre  to  Ascalon  was  a 
great  and  perpetual  battle  of  eleven  days.  In  the  disordet 
of  his  troops,  Saladin  remained  on  the  field  with  seventeen 
guards,  without  lowering  his  standard,  or  suspending  the 
^ound  of  his  brazen  kettle-drum :  he  again  rallied  and  re- 
newed the  charge ;  and  his  preachers  or  heralds  called  aloud 
on  tht  unitarians,  manfully  to  stand  up  against  the  Christian 
idolaters.  But  the  progress  of  these  idolaters  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  it  was  only  by  demolishing  the  walls  and  buildings 
of  Ascalon,  that  the  sultan  could  prevent  them  from  occupy- 
ing an  important  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Egypt.  Dunng 
a  severe  winter,  the  armies  slept;  but  in  the  spring,  the 
Franks  advanced  within  a  day's  march  of  Jerusalem,  under 
the  leading  standard  of  the  English  king;  and  his  active 
spirit  intercepted  a  convoy,  or  caravan,  of  seven  thousand 
camels.  Saladin  ^*  had  fixed  his  station  in  the  holy  city ;  but 
the  city  was  struck  with  consternation  and  discord :  he 
fasted ;  he  prayed ;  he  preached ;  he  ofiered  to  share  the 
dangers  of  the  siege;  but  his  Mamalukes,  who  remembered 
the  fate  of  their  companions  at  Acre,  pressed  the  sultan  with 
loyal  or  seditious  clamors,  to  reserve  his  person  and  their 
courage  for  the  future  defence  of  the  religion  and  empire.** 
The  Moslems  were  delivered  by  the  sudden,  or,  as  they 
deemed,  the  miraculous,  retreat  of  the  Christians  ;'*  and  the 


^*  See  the  distress  and  pious  firmneHs  of  Saladin,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Bohadin,  (p.  7 — 9,  235 — 287,)  who  himself  harangued  the 
defenders  of  Jerusalem ;  their  fears  were  not  unknown  to  the  enemy, 
(Jacob,  k  Vitriaco,  Lie  100,  p.  1123.    Vinisauf,  L  v.  c  50,  p.  399.) 

'•  Yet  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayoubite  prince,  remained  in  Jerusa* 
lem,  nee  Curdi  Turcis,  nee  Turci  essent  obtemperaturi  Curdis,  (Bohadin, 
p.  236.)    He  draws  aside  a  comer  of  the  political  curtain. 

"  Bohadin,  (p.  237,)  and  even  Jeffrey  de  Vinisauf,  (L  vL  c.  1 — 8,  p, 
408^-409,)  ascribe  the  retreat  to  Richard  himself;  and  Jacobus  a  Vit» 
riaco  observes,  that  in  his  impatience  to  depart,  in  alteram  virum  muta 
tus  est,  (p.  1123.)  Yet  Joinville,  a  French  knight,  accuses  the  envy  of 
Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  (p.  116,)  without  supposing,  like  Matthow 
Paris,  tliat  he  was  bribed  by  Saladin. 


It  is  a  melancholy  admission,  bat  it  nrast  be  acknowledged,  that  such  an  aol 
would  be  less  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Christian  than  cf  di» 
Mahometan  king. — ^M. 
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laurels  of  Richard  were  blasted  by  the  prudence,  or  envy,  of 
his  companions.  The  hero,  ascending  a  hill,  and  veiling  his 
face,  exclaimed  with  an  indignant  voice,  ''  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  rescue,  are  unworthy  to  view,  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  r  After  his  return  to  Acre,  on  the  news  that  JafiGsi  was 
surprised  by  the  sultan,  he  sailed  with  some  merchant  vessels, 
and  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach :  the  castle  was  relieved 
by  his  presence;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and  Saracens 
fled  before  his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weakness,  pro- 
voked them  to  return  in  the  morning ;  and  they  found  him 
carelessly  •  encamped  before  the  gates  wiUi  only  seventeen 
knights  and  three  hundred  archers.  Without  counting  their 
numbers,  he  sustained  their  charge ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
evidence  of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  of  England,  grasping  his 
lance,  rode  furiously  along  their  front,  from  the  right  to  the 
left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  to  en- 
counter his  career.^'  Am  I  writing  the  history  of  Orlando  or 
Amadis  ? 

During  these  hostilities,  a  languid  and  tedious  negotiation** 
between  the  Franks  and  Moslems  was  started,  and  continued, 
and  broken,  and  again  resumed,  and  again  broken.  Some 
acts  of  royal  courtesy,  the  gift  of  snow  and  fruit,  the  ex- 
change of  Norway  hawks  and  Arabian  horses,  sofbened  the 
asperity  of  religious  war :  from  the  vicissitude  of  success,  the 
monarchs  might  learn  to  suspect  that  Heaven  was  neutral  in 
the  quarrel ;  nor,  after  the  trial  of  each  other,  could  either 
hope  for  a  decisive  victory.""     The  health  both  of  Richard 

'*  The  expeditions  to  Ascaloo,  Jerusalem,  and  Jaffa,  are  related  by 
Bohadin  (p.  184 — 249)  and  Abulfeda,  (p.  51,  62.)  The  author  of  the 
Itinerary,  or  the  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  cannot  exaggerate  the  cadhi's 
account  of  the  prowess  of  Richard,  (Vinisauf,  L  vi.  c.  14 — 24,  p.  412 — 
421.  Hist.  Major,  p.  137 — 143 ;)  and  on  the  whole  of  this  war  there  is 
a  marvellous  agreement  between  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  writers, 
who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 

^*  See  the  progress  of  negotiation  and  hostility  in  Bohadin,  (p.  207 
— 260,)  who  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  treaty.  Richard  declared  his 
intention  of  returning  with  new  armies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and  Saladin  answered  the  menace  with  a  civU  compliment^ 
(Vinisauf,  L  vl  c  28,  p.  423.) 

*®  The  most  copious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  war  is  Galfridi 
h  Vinisauf,  Itinerarium  Regis  Anglorum  Richard!  et  aUorum  in  Tcrram 
Ilierosolymorum,  in  six  books,  published  in  the  iid  volume  of  Gale'a 
Bcriptores  Hist.  Anglican®,  (p.  247 — 429.)  Roger  Hoveden  and 
BCatthew  Paris  afford  likewise  many  valuable  materials ;  and  the  /or- 
BMT  dtwcribes,  wit^  accuracy,  the  discipline  and  navigation  of  tfie 
English  flpAt 


/ 
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flod  Saladin  appeared  to  be  in  a  declining  state ;  an  I  tliey 
respectively  suffered  the  evils  of  distant  and  domestic  war- 
fore  :  Plantagenet  was  impatient  to  punish  a  perfidious  rival 
who  had  invaded  Normandy  \n  his  absence ;  and  the  inde- 
fiitigable  sultan  was  subdued  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  who 
was  the  victim,  and  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the  mstruments, 
of  his  martial  zeal.     The  first  demands  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land were  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and   the 
fcrue  cross;    and  he  firmly  declared,  that  himself   and  his 
brother  pilgrims  would  end  their  lives  in  the  pious  labor, 
rather  than  return  to  Europe  with  ignominy  and  remorse. 
But  the  ootBcienoe  of  Saladin  refiued,  without  some  weighty 
compensation,  to  restore  the  idok,  or  promote  the  idolatry,  of 
the  Ghristianft ;  he  asserted,  with  equal  firmness,  his  religious 
and  civil  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine ;  descanted  on 
the  importance  and  sanctity  of  Jerusalem ;  and  rejected  all 
terms  of  the  establishment,  or  partition  of  the  Latins.    The 
marriage  which  Richard  proposed,  of  his  sister  with  the  sul- 
tan's brother,  was  defeated  by  tiie  difference  of  &ith;   the 
princess  abhorred  the  embraces  of  a  Turk;    and  Adel,  or 
Saphadin,  would  not  eanly  renounce  a  plurality  of  wives. 
A  personal  interview  was  declined  by  Saladin,  who  alleged 
their  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  language;  and  the 
o^otiation  was  managed  with  much  art  and  delay  by  their 
interpreters   and  envoys.    The  final  agreement  was  equally 
disapproved  by  the  zealots  of  both  parties,  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.     It  was  stipulated    that 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  without 
tribute  or  vexation,  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  Christians ; 
that,  after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they  shonld  inclusively 
possess  the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre ;  that  the  count  of 
Tripoli  and  the  prince  of  Antioch  should  be  comprised  in 
the  truce ;  and  that,  during  three   years   and  three  months, 
all  hostilities  should  cease.     The  principal  chiefe  of  the  two 
armies  swore  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty ;  but  the  mon 
archs  were  satisfied  with  giving  their  word  and  their  right 
band;  and   the  royal  majesty  was  excused  from  an  oath^ 
which  always  implies  some  suspicion  of  fokehood  and  dis- 
honor.    Richard  embarked  for  Europe,  to  seek  a  long  cap- 
tivity and  a  premature  grave;  and  the  space  of  a  few  mon  tin 
concluded   the  life   and   glories  of  Saladin.    The   Orientali 
describe  his  edifying  death,  which  happened  at  Damascus; 
hat  tkey  seem  ignorant  of  the  equal  distribution  of  his  almi 
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among  the  three  religions,'^  or  of  the  display  of  a  shrondy 
instead  of  a  standard,  to  admonish  the  East  of  the  instability 
of  human  greatness.  The  unity  of  empire  was  dissolved  bv 
his  death ;  his  sons  were  oppressed  by  the  stronger  arm  of 
their  uncle  Saphadin ;  the  hostile  interests  of  the  sultans  of 
Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,"'  were  again  revived;  and 
the  Franks  or  Latins  stood,  and  breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their 
Sdt tresses  along  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  noblest  monument  of  a  conqueror's  fame,  and  of  the 
terror  which  he  inspired,  is  the  Saladine  tenth,  a  general  tax, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  laity,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  the 
Latin  church,  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.  The  practice 
was  too  lucrative  to  expire  with  the  occasion :  and  this  tribute 
became  the  foundation  of  all  the  tithes  and  tenths  on  ecclesi- 
astical benefices,  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Roman 
pontifi^  to  Catholic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  apostolic  see.*'  This  pecuniary  emolument  must 
have  tended  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  popes  in  the  recov- 
ery of  Palestine :  after  the  death  of  Salaidin,  they  preached 
the  crusade,  by  their  epistles,  their  legates,  and  their  mission- 
aries ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  pious  work  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Innocent  the 
Third.**  Under  that  young  and  ambitious  priest,  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter  attained  the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness : 
and  in  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  exercised  a  despotic 
command  over  the  emperors  and  kings,  whom  he  raised  and 
deposed ;  over  the  nations,  whom  an  interdict  of  months  or 
years  deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their  rulers,  o^  the  exercise 
of  Christian  worship.  In  the  council  of  the  Lateran  he  acted 
as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the  temporal,  sovereign  of  the 
East  and  West.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  bis  legate  that  John  of 
England  surrendered  his  crown ;  and  Innocent  may  boast  of 

•*  TEven  Vertot  (torn,  i  p.  251)  adopts  the  foolish  notion  of  the  in- 
difference of  Saladin,  who  professed  the  Koran  with  his  last  breath. 

""  See  the  succession  of  the  Ayoubites,  in  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast 
p.  277,  <&c.,)  and  the  tables  of  M.  De  Guignes,  TArt  de  V^rifi^r  let 
bates,  and  the  Bibliothlque  Orientale. 

■'  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn,  iil  p.  811 — 374)  ha* 
X>piou8]y  treated  of  the  origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions  of  these  tmths, 
A  theory  was  started,  but  not  pursued,  that  they  were  rightfully  dn« 
to  the  pope,  a  tenth  of  the  Levite's  tenth  to  the  high  priest,  (Selden  on 
Tithes;  see  his  Works,  vol  iii- P-  ii.  P- 1088.) 

**  See  the  Gesta  Inhocentii  IlL  in  Murat  Script.  Rer.  ItaL,  (torn,  iii 
9. 486—568.) 
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the  two  roost  signal  triumphs  over  sense  and  humanity,  thA 
establishraent  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  origin  of  the  in* 
quisitiou.  At  his  voice,  two  crusades,  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth,  were  undertaken ;  but,  except  a  king  of  Hungary,  the 
princes  "of  the  second  order  were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims : 
the  forces  were  inadequate  to  the  design;  nor  did  the  effocta 
correspond  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  pope  and  the 
people.  The  fourth  crusade  was  diverted  from  Syria  to  Con  • 
itantinople ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  empir« 
by  the  Latins  will  form  the  proper  and  importunt  subject  of 
the  next  chapter.  In  the  fifth,  two  hundred  thousand  Franki 
were  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  reason- 
ably  hoped  that  Palestine  must  be  subdued  in  Egypt,  the  seat 
and  storehouse  of  the  sultan;  and,  after  a  siege  of  sixteen 
months,  the  Moslems  deplored  the  loss  of  Damietta.  But  the 
Christian  army  was  ruined  by  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the 
legate  Pelagius,  who,  in  the  pope's  name,  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  general:  the  sickly  Franks  were  encompassed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  Oriental  forces ;  and  it  was,  by 
the  evacuation  of  Damietta  that  they  obtained  a  safe  retreat, 
some  concessions  for  the  pilgrims,  and  the  tardy  restitution 
of  the  doubtful  relic  of  the  true  cross.  The  failure  may  in 
some  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  and  multiplication  of 
the  crusades,  which  were  preached  at  the  same  time  against 
the  Pagans  of  livonia,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Albigeois  of 
France,  and  the  kings  of  Sicily  of  the  Imperial  family .*•  In 
these  meritorious  services,  the  volunteers  might  acquire  at 
home  the  same  spiritual  indulgence,  and  a  larger  measure  of 
temporal  rewards ;  and  even  the  popes,  in  their  zeal  against 
a  domestic  enemy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  the  dis- 
tress of  their  Syrian  brethren.  From  the  last  age  of  the  cru- 
sades they  derived  the  occasional  command  of  an  army  and 

I  -  ■■  ■        II    ■■      I      11       Ml     I     I       ■  I  I  ■  111.  I  I  II   I  T   1 '    ' 

**  See  the  vth  crusade,  and  the  siege  of  Damietta,  in  Jacobus  h 
Vitriaco,  (L  iii.  p.  1125 — 1149,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsius,)  an 
eye-witness,  Bernard  Tbesaurarius,  (in  Script.  Muratori,  torn.  vii.  p. 
826 — 846,  c  190 — 207,)  a  contemporary,  and  Sanutus,  (Secreta  Fidel. 
Or.icis,  L  iii  p.  xi.  c.  4—9,)  a  diligent  compiler ;  and  of  the  Arabians 
Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  294,)  and  tne  Extracts  at  the  end  of 
foinville,  (p.  633,  537,  540,  547,  <fec.) 

*•  To  those  who  took  the  cross  against  Mainfroy,  the  pope  (A  1) 
1255)  granted  plenissimam  peccatorum  remissionem.  Fideles  mira' 
oantur  audd  tantum  eis  promitteret  pro  sanguine  Christiaronuv 
flflundenoo  quantum  pro  cruore  infidelium  aliquandu,  (Matthew  V%t'v9 
fk  786.)    A  nigh  flight  for  the  r-eason  of  the  xiiith  century. 
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revenue;  and  some  deep  reasoners  have  suspected  that  the 
whole  enterprise,  from  the  first  synod  of  Placentia,  was  con- 
trived and  executed  by  the  policy  of  Rome.  The  suspicion 
is  not  founded,  either  in  nature  or  in  fact  The  successors 
of  St.  Peter  appear  to  have  followed,  rather  than  guided,  the 
impulse  of  manners  and  prejudice;  without  much  foresight 
of  the  seasons,  or  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  gathered  the 
ripe  and  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  superstition  of  the  times. 
Iliey  gathered  these  fruits  without  toil  or  personal  danger: 
in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  Innocent  the  Third  declared  an 
ambiguous  resolution  of  animating  the  crusaders  bj  his  ex- 
ample; but  the  pilot  of  the  sacred  vessel  could  not  abandon 
the  helm ;  nor  was  Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  pontiff.** 

The  persons,  the  fJEimilies,  and  estates  of  the  pilgrims,  were 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  popes;  and  these 
spiritual  patrons  soon  claimed  the  prerogative  of  directii^ 
their  operations,  and  enforcing,  by  commands  and  censures, 
the  accomplishment  of  their  vow.  Frederic  the  Second,** 
the  grandson  of  Barbarossa,  was  successively  the  pu[nl,  the 
enemy,  and  the  victim  of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian  Innocent  the 
Third,  he  assumed  the  cross ;  the  same  promise  was  repeated 
at  his  royal  and  imperial  coronations ;  and  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Jerusalem  forever  bound  him  to  defend  the 
kingdom  of  his  son  Conrad.  But  as  Frederic  advanced  in 
age  and  authority,  he  repented  of  the  rash  engagements  of  hia 
youth  :  his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge  taught  him  to  dei^ise 
the  phantoms  of  superstition  and  the  crowns  of  Asia :  he  no 
longer  entertained  the  same  reverence  for  the  successors  of 
Innocent :  and  his  ambition  was  occupied  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Italian  monarchy  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps.  But  the 
success  of  this  project  would  have  reduced  the  popes  to  their 


'^  This  simple  idea  is  agreeable  to  the  good  sense  of  Moaheinia 
(It)stitut  Hist  Ekxsles.  p.  832,)  and  the  fine  philosoj^y  of  Huoie^ 
(Hist  of  England,  vol  i.  p.  880.) 

'^  The  original  materials  for  the  crusade  of  Frederic  IL  may  be 
drawn  from  Richard  de  St  Germano  (in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum 
ItftL  torn.  vii.  p  1002—1013)  and  Matthew  Paris,  (p.  286,  291,  800, 
803,  804.)  The  most  rational  moderns  are  Fleury,  (Hist  Ekxdes.  torn, 
zvs)  Veiiot,  (Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  torn.  i.  L  iii.,)  Giannone,  (Istoria 
Oi^ile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  1.  zvi.,)  and  Muratori,  (Annali  d'  Ilali% 
iom.  x] 
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primitive  simplicity;  and,  after  the  del'ijs  and  excuses  of 
twelve  years,  they  urged  the  emperor,  with  entreaties  and 
threats,  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  his  departure  for  I^ales- 
tine.  In  the  harbors  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  he  prepared  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  galleys,  and  of  one  hundred  vessels,  that  were 
framed  to  transport  and  land  two  thousand  five  hundred 
knights,  with  their  horses  and  attendants ;  his  vassals  of  Na- 
ples and  Germany  formed  a  powerful  array ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  English  crusaders  was  magnified  to  sixty  thousand  by 
the  report  of  £sime.  But  the  inevitable  or  affected  slowness 
of  these  mighty  preparations  consumed  the  strength  and  pro- 
visions  of  the  more  indigent  pilgrims:  the  multitude  was 
thinned  by  sickness  and  desertion ;  and  the  sultry  summer  of 
Calabria  anticipated  the  mischiefs  of  a  Syrian  campaign.  At 
length  the  emperor  hoisted  sail  at  Brundusium,  with  a  fleet 
and  army  of  forty  thousand  men :  but  he  kept  the  sea  po 
more  than  three  days ;  and  his  hasty  retreat,  which  was  as- 
cribed by  his  friends  to  a  grievous  indisposition,  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  as  a  vc^untary  and  obstinate  disobedience. 
For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  the  Ninth ;  for  presuming,  the  next  year,  to  ac- 
complish his  vow,  he  was  again  excommunicated  by  the 
same  pope.**  While  he  served  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  in  Italy ;  and  after 
his  return  he  was  compelled  to  ask  pardon  for  the  injuriea 
which  he  had  suffered.  The  clergy  and  military  orders  of 
Palestine  were  previously  instructed  to  renounce  his  com- 
munion and  dispute  his  commands ;  and  in  his  own  kingdom, 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  consent  that  the  orders  c^  the 
camp  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian republic.  Frederic  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph ;  and 
with  his  own  hands  (for  no  priest  would  perform  the  oflice)  he 
took  the  crown  from  the  altar  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  the 
patriarch  cast  an  inderdict  on  the  church  which  his  presence 
had  profaned ;  and  the  knights  of  the  hospital  and  temple  in- 
formed the  sultan  how  easily  he  might  be  surprised  and  slain 
in  his  unguarded  visit  to  the  River  Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of 
fknaljcisra  and  faction,  victory  was  hopeless,  and  defence  was 
difficult ;  but  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  peace  may  be 
imputed  to  the  discord  of  the  Mahometans,  and  their  personal 
esteem  for  the  character  of  Frederic.      Ilie  enemy  of  the 

*'  Poor  Muralori  knowi  what  to  think,  but  knows  not  what  tt 
Uff :  "  Ghino  qui  il  capo/  <&a  p.  322 
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church  is  accused  of  maintaiDing  ^ith  the  mificreants  an  in- 
tercourse of  hospitality  and  friendship  unworthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  of  despising  the  barrenness  of  the  land ;  and  of  indulging 
a  pro&ne  thought,  that  if  Jehovah  had  seen  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  he  never  would  have  selected  Palestine  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  chosen  people.  Yet  Frederic  obtained  from  the 
sultan  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  of  Bethlem  and  Nazareth, 
)f  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  the  Latins  were  allowed  to  inhabit  and 
foitify  the  city;  an  equal  code  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
was  ratified  for  the  sectaries  of  Jesus  and  those  of  Mahomet ; 
and,  while  the  former  worshipped  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  the 
latter  might  pray  and  preach  in  the  mosque  of  the  temple,  * 
from  whence  the  prophet  undertook  his  nocturnal  journey  to 
heaven.  The  clergy  deplored  this  scandalous  toleration ;  and 
the  weaker  Moslems  were  gradually  expelled ;  but  every  ra- 
tional object  of  the  crusades  was  accomplished  without  blood- 
shed; the  churches  were  restored,  the  monasteries  were 
i*eplenished ;  and,  in  the  space  of  fift;een  years,  the  Latins  of 
Jerusalem  exceeded  the  number  of  six  thousand.  This  peace 
and  prosperity,  for  which  they  were  ungrateful  to  their  bene- 
fieuitor,  was  terminated  by  the  irruption  of  the  strange  and 
savage  hordes  of  Carizmians.'*  Flying  from  the  arms  of  the 
Moguls,  those  shepherds*  of  the  Caspian  rolled  headlong  on 
Syria;  and  the  union  of  the  Franks  with  the  sultans  of  Aleppo, 
Hems,  and  Damascus,  was  insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of 
the  torrent.  Whatever  stood  against  them  was  cut  off  by  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity:  the  military  orders  were 
almost  exterminated  in  a  single  battle ;  and  in  the  pillage  of 
the  city,  in  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  Latins 
confess  and  regret  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Turks  and 
Saracens. 

Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last  were  undertaken  by 
Louis  the  Ninth,  king  of  France;  who  lost  his  liberty  in 
Egypt,  and  his  life  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Twenty-eight 
years  after  his  death,  he  was  canonized  at  Rome ;  and  sixty* 

*®  The  clergy  artfully  confounded  the  mosque  or  church  ot  tha. 
temple  with  the  holy  sepulchre,  aod  their  wilful  error  has  deceived 
both  Vertot  and  Muratori. 

"*  The  irruption  of  the  Carizmians,  or  Corasmins,  is  relatevl  by 
Matthew  Paris,  (p.  546,  54*7,)  and  by  Joinville,  Nangis,  aod  tLt  Ara 
bians,  (p  111,  112, 191, 192,  528,  530.) 


*  Tbev  were  in  alliance  with  Bynb,  saltan  of  Syria.    Wil^Mt  vol  vL  w 
630.— M. 
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fiye  miracles  were  readily  found,  and  solemnly  atte&fed,  ta 
justify  the  claim  of  the  royal  saint**  The  voice  of  history 
renders  a  more  hon  >rable  testimony,  that  he  united  the  vir- 
tues of  a  king,  a  hero,  and  a  man ;  that  his  martial  spirit  was 
tempered  by  the  love  of  private  and  public  justice ;  and  that 
Louis  was  the  father  of  his  people,  the  friend  of  his  neigh- 
hors,  and  the  terror  of  the  infidels.  Superstition  alone,  in  all 
(he  extent  of  her  baleful  influence,**  corrupted  his  understand- 
ng  and  his  heart :  his  devotion  stooped  to  admire  and  imitate 
the  begging  friars  of  Francis  and  Dominic :  he  pursued  with 
blind  and  cruel  zeal  the  enemies  of  the  faith ;  and  the  best 
of  kings  twice  descended  from  his  throne  to  seek  the  adven- 
tures of  a  spiritual  knight-errant  A  monkish  historian  would 
have  been  content  to  applaud  the  most  despicable  part  of  his 
character;  but  the  noble  and  gallant  Joinville,'^  who  shared 
the  friendship  and  captivity  of  Louis,  has  traced  with  the 
pencil  of  nature  the  free  portrait  of  his  virtues  as  well  as  of 
his  failings.  From  this  intimate  knowledge  we  may  learn  to 
suspect  the  political  views  of  depressing  their  great  vassals, 
which  are  so  often  imputed  to  the  royal  authors  of  the  cru- 
sades. Above  all  the  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  Louis  the 
Ninth  successfully  labored  to  restore  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown ;  but  it  was  at  home  and  not  in  the  Eaat,  that  he  ac- 
quired for  himself  and  his  posterity :  his  vow  was  the  result 
of  enthusiasm  and  sickness ;  and  if  he  were  the  promoter,  he 
was  likewise  the  victim,  of  his  holy  madness.  For  the  in- 
vasion of  Fgypt,  France  was  exhausted  of  her  troops  and 
treasures ;  he  covered  the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred sails;  the   most  modest  enumeration  amounts   to  fifty 

--■  —  -  III  ■■-■!  -■■  1 m 

"  Read,  if  you  can,  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  Si  Louis,  by  the  oon* 
feasor  of  Queen  Margaret  (p.  291 — 623.    Joinville,  da  Louvre.) 

•■  He  believed  all  that  mother  church  taught  (Joinville,  p.  10,)  but 
he  cautioned  Joinville  against  disputing  with  infidels.  **  L*omme  lay 
(said  he  in  his  old  Innguage)  quand  il  ot  medire  de  la  loi  Crestienne, 
ne  doit  pas  deffendre  la  loi  Crestienne  ne  mais  que  de  I'esp^e,  dequoi 
il  doit  donner  parmi  le  ventre  dedens,  tant  comme  elle  y  peut  entrer  * 
(1X12.) 

•*  I  have  two  editions  of  Joinville,  the  one  (Paris,  1668)  most  valu- 
able for  the  observations  of  Ducange ;  the  other  (Paris,  au  Louvre, 
176] )  most  precious  for  the  pure  and  authentic  text,  a  MS.  of  which  has 
been  recently  discovered.  The  last  edition  proves  that  the  history  of 
Bt.  Louis  was  finished  A.  D.  1309,  without  explaining,  or  even  admir 
ing,  the  age  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninc^iy  yean| 
(l^crfiEioe,  p.  X.  Observat/ons  de  Ducange,  p.  1*7.) 
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diousand  men ;  and,  if  we  might  trust  his  own  confession,  aa 
it  is  reported  by  Oriental  vanity,  he  disembarked  nine  thon- 
sand  five  hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
foot,  who  performed  their  pilgrimage  under  the  shadow  of  hia 
power/* 

In  complete  armor,  the  oriflamme  waving  before  him, 
rx>uis  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach ;  and  tl%  strong  city 
of  Damietta,  which  had  cost  his  predecessors  a  siege  of  six 
teen  months,  was  abandoned  on  the  first  assault  by  the  trem- 
bling Moslems.  But  Damietta  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  his 
conquests;  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  crusades,  the  same 
causes,  almost  on  the  same  ground,  were  productive  of  simi- 
lar calamities."  After  a  ruinous  delay,  which  introduced 
into  the  camp  the  seeds  of  an  epidemic  disease,  the  Franks 
advanced  from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  strove  to  surmount  the  unseasonable  inundation  of  tne 
Nile,  which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the  eye  of  their 
intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of  France  displayed 
their  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and  discipline :  his  brother, 
the  count  of  Artois,  stormed  with  inconsiderate  valor  the 
town  of  Massoura ;  and  the  carrier  pigeons  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  that  all  was  lost  But  a  soldier,  who 
afterwards  usurped  the  sceptre,  rallied  the  flying  troops :  the 
main  body  of  the  Christians  was  far  behind  the  vanguard; 
and  Artois  was  overpowered  and  slain.  A  shower  of  Greek 
fire  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  invaders;  the  Nile  was 
commanded  by  the  E^ptian  galleys,  the  open  country  by  the 
Arabs ;  all  provisions  were  intercepted ;  each  day  aggravated 
the  sickness  and  famine ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat 
was  found  to  be  necessary  and  impracticable.  The  Oriental 
writers  confess,  that  Louis  might  have  escaped,  if  he  would 
bave  deserted  his  subjects ;  he  was  made  prisoner,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  nobles ;  all  who  could  not  redeem  their 
lives  by  service  or  ransom  were  inhumanly  massacred ;  and 

•*  Joinville,  p.  82.    Arabic  Extracts,  p.  649.* 

••  The  last  editors  have  enriched  their  Joinville  with  large  and 
curious  extracts  from  the  Arabic  historians,  Macrizi,  Abulfeda,'^ 
See  likewise  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  322 — 326,)  who  calls  him  by 
th«  corrupt  name  of  Redefrans.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  688,  684)  has  d«« 
•cribed  the  rival  folly  of  liie  French  and  English  who  fought  a^  M 
it  Massoura. 

*  Comparo  Wilken,  voL  vii.  p.  ^4. — IC 
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the  walls  of  Cairo  were  decorated  with  a  circle  of  ChnAtiaii 
heads.**  The  king  of  France  was  loaded  with  chains ;  but 
the  gen<3rous  victor,  a  great-grandson  of  the  brother  of  Sa- 
ladin,  sent  a  robe  of  honor  to  his  royal  captive,  and  his  de- 
liverance, with  that  of  his  soldiers,  was  obtained  by  the  resti- 
tution of  Damietta*'  and  the  payment  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  In  a  soft  and  luxurious  clinoate,  the 
degenerate  children  of  the  companions  of  Noureddin  and 
Saladin  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry:  they  triumphed  by  the  arms  of  their  slaves  or 
Mamalukes,  the  hardy  natives  of  Tartary,  who  at  a  tender 
age  had  been  purchased  of  the  Syrian  merchants,  and  were 
educated  in  the  camp  and  palace  of  the  sultan.  But  Egypt 
soon  afforded  a  new  example  of  the  danger  of  praetorian 
bands;  and  the  rage  of  these  ferocious  animals,  who  had 
been  let  loose  on  the  strangers,  was  provoked  to  devour  their 
benefactor.  In  the  pride  of  conquest,  Touran  Shaw,  the  last 
of  his  race,  was  murdered  by  his  Mamalukes ;  and  the  most 
daring  of  the  assassins  entered  the  chamber  of  the  captive 
king,  with  drawn  cimeters,  and  their  hands  imbrued  in  the 
blood  of  their  sultan.  The  firmness  of  Louis  commanded 
their  respect ;  *•  their  avarice  prevailed  over  cruelty  and  zeal ; 
the  treaty  was  accomplished ;  and  the  king  of  France,  with 
the  relics  of  his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for  Palestine. 
He  wasted  four  years  within  the  walls  oi  Acre,  unable  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  and  unwiling  to  return  without  glory  to  his  native 

eountry. 

I.I  II      I     ■     i-i  I      I       ill  ■ 

•^  Savary,  in  his  agreeable  Letters  sur  L'Egypte,  has  given  a  de- 
wripticm  of  Damietta,  (torn.  I  lettre  xxiii.  p.  214 — 290,)  ami  a  narra- 
tive of  the  exposition  of  St.  Louis,  (xxv.  p.  806 — 860.) 

*B  For  the  ransom  of  St  Louis,  a  million  of  byzants  was  asked  and 
mnted;  but  the  sultan's  generosity  reduced  that  sum  to  800,000 
bvxanta,  which  are  valued  by  JoinviUe  at  400,000  French  livres  of 
his  own  time,  and  expressed  by  Matthew  Paris  by  100,000  marks  of 
silver,  (Ducange,  Dissertation  xx.  sur  Joinville.) 

"  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  Uieir  sultan  is  seriously 
attested  by  Joinyille,  (p.  77,  78,)  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  absurd 
as  to  M.*de  Voltaire,  (Hist.  Gen6rale,  tom.  li.  p.  886,387.)  The 
Mamalukes  themselves  were  strangers,  rebels,  and  equals :  they  had 
felt  his  valor,  they  hoped  his  conyersion ;  and  such  a  motion,  which 
was  not  seconded,  might  be  made,  perhaps  by  a  secret  Christian  in 
tbeir  tumultuous  assembly.* 

*  Wilkea,  vol.  vlL  p.  2.57,  thinks  the  proposition  coald  noC  b^ye 
■ada  in  earnest — M. 
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The  memory  of  his  defeat  excited  Louis,  after  sixteen  yeaid 
of  wisdom  and  repose,  to  undertake  the  seventh  and  last  of 
the  crusades.  His  finances  were  restored,  his  kingdom  was 
enlarged ;  a  new  generation  of  warriors  had  ansen,  and  he 
advanced  with  fresh  confidence  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot  The  loss  of  Antioch  had  pro- 
voked the  enterprise ;  a  wild  hope  of  l)aptizing  the  king  of 
Tunis  tempted  him  to  steer  for  the  AfiricJin  coast ;  and  thd 
report  of  an  immense  treasure  reconciled  his  troops  to  th% 
delay  of  their  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Instead  of  a  proselyte, 
he  found  a  siege :  the  French  panted  and  died  on  the  burning 
sands :  St.  Louis  expired  in  his  tent ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
closed  his  eyes,  than  his  son  and  successor  gave  the  signal 
of  the  retreat *••  "  It  is  thus,"  says  a  lively  writer,  "  that  a 
Christian  king  died  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  waging  war 
against  the  sectaries  of  Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which  Dido  had 
introduced  the  deities  of  Syria."  *" 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  cannot  be  devised 
than  that  which  condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to  perpet- 
ual servitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  strangers  and 
slaves.  Yet  such  has  been  the  state  of  Egypt  above  five 
hundred  years.  The  most  illustrious  sultans  of  the  Baharite 
and  Borgite  dynasties  "'  were  themselves  promoted  from  the 
Tartar  and  Circassian  bands ;  and  the  four-and-twenty  beys, 
or  military  chiefe,  have  ever  been  succeeded,  not  by  their  sons, 
but  by  their  servants.  They  produce  the  great  charter 
of  their  liberties,  the  treaty  of  Selim  the  Firet  with  the  repub- 
lic :  *••  and  the  Othman  emperor  still  accepts  from  Egypt  » 

'®*  See  the  expedition  in  the  annals  of  St  Louis,  by  William  de 
Nangis,  p.  270 — 287 ;  and  the  Arabic  extracts,  p.  646,  666,  of  the 
Louvre  edition  of  Joinville. 

"*  Voltaire,  Hist  G6n6rale,  torn,  it  p.  891. 

'"'  The  chronology  of  the  two  dynasties  of  Mamalukes,  the  Baba- 
rites,  Turks  or  Tartars  of  Eipzak,  and  the  Borgites,  Circassians,  is 
given  by  Pocock  (Prolegom.  ad  Abulpharag.  p.  6 — 31)  and  l)e 
Guignes  (torn.  L  p.  264 — 270;)  their  history  from  Abulfeda,  Macrizi, 
Ac,  to  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  century,  by  the  same  M.  Da 
Guignes,  (tom.  iv.  p.  110 — 328.) 

""  Savarj,  Lettres  eur  I'E^te,  tom.  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  189—208.  I 
much  question  the  authenticity  of  this  copy ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  Sultan 
Selim  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Circassians  or  Mamalukes  of  Egypt, 
and  left  them  in  possession  of  arms,  riches,  and  power.  See  a  new 
Abregfe  de  I'Histou^e  Ottomanc,  composed  in  Egypt,  and  translated  by 
hL  Digeon,  (tom  i  p.  65—68,  Paris,  1781,)  a  curious,  authentio,  ani 
national  histoiy. 
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iiligbt  ackDowledgment  of  tribute  and  subjection.  With  some 
breathing  intervals  of  peace  and  order,  the  two  dynasties  are 
marked  as  a  period  of  rapine  and  bloodshed :  "*  but  their 
throne,  however  shaken,  reposed  on  the  two  pillars  of  disci 
pline  and  valor :  their  sway  extended  over  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Arabia,  and  Syria :  their  Mamalukes  were  multiplied  from 
eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  thousand  horse ;  and  their  num- 
bers were  increased  by  a  provincial  militia  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  foot,  and  the  occasional  aid  of  sixty-six 
thousand  Arabs."*  Princes  of  such  power  and  spirit  could 
not  long  endure  on  their  coast  a  hostile  and  independent  na 
tion ;  and  if  the  ruin  of  the  Franks  was  postponed  about 
forty  years,  they  were  indebted  to  the  cares  of  an  unsettled 
reigL,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls,  and  to  the  occasional 
aid  of  some  warlike  pilgrims.  Among  these,  the  English 
reader  will  observe  the  name  of  our  first  Edward,  who  as- 
sumed the  cross  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Henry.  At  the 
head  of  a  thousand  soldiers  the  future  conqueror  of  Wales 
and  Scotland  delivered  Acre  from  a  siege',  marched  as  far  as 
Nazareth  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men ;  emulated  the 
feme  of  his  uncle  Richard ;  extorted,  by  his  valor,  a  ten 
years'  truce ;  *  and  escaped,  with  a  dangerous  wound,  from 
the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  assassin.^^*  f  Antioch,*"  whose  situ- 
ation had  been  less  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  the  holy  war, 
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Si  totum  quo  regnuin  occupftnint  tempus  respicias,  prsesertim 
quod  fini  propius,  reperies  illud  bellis,  pugnis,  injuriis,  ac  rapiiiis 
refertum.  (Al  Jannabi,  apud  Pocock,  p.  81.)  The  reign  of  Mohammed 
(A.  D.  1311 — 1841)  affords  a  happy  exception,  (De  Guignes,  tom.  iv. 
p.  208—210.) 

*•*  They  are  now  reduced  to  8500 :  but  the  expense  of  each  Mama- 
luke  may  be  rated  at  a  hundred  louis :  and  Egypt  groans  under  tlie 
avarice  and  insolence  of  these  strangers,  (Voyages  de  Yolney,  tom.  L 
p.  89—187.) 

"•  See  Carte's  History  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  165—175,  and  his 
original  authors,  Thomas  Wikes  and  Walter  Hemingford,  (1.  iii.  c.  84, 
85,)  in  Gale's  Collection,  tom.  ii.  p.  97,  689—592.)  They  are  both 
ignorant  of  the  princess  Eleanor's  piety  in  sucking  the  poisoned 
woond,  and  saving  her  husband  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life. 

"^  Sanutus,  Secret  Fidelium  Crucis,  L  iii.  p.  xii.  c.  9,  and  De 
Ouignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tout  iv.  p.  143,  from  the  Arabic  historian^ 


•  Gib  Km  colors  rather  highly  the  success  of  Edward.  Wilken  is  mon 
iocnratQ  vol.  vii.  p.  .593,  &c. — M. 

t  The  saltan  Bibars  was  concerned  in  this  attempt  at  aRsassinatioo 
Wflken,  vol.  vii.  p.  602.  PtolemaBas  Lucensis  is  the  earliest  authority  te 
Che  d«votk>n  7f  Eleanora.    Ibid.  605.— M 
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wan  finally  occupied  and  ruined  by  Boudocdar,  or  BibariL 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  the  Latin  principality  was  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  the  first  seat  of  the  Christi'in  name  was  dis- 
peopled by  the  slaughter  of  seventeen,  and  the  captivity  of 
one  hundred,  thousand  of  her  inhabitants.  The  mantim^ 
towns  of  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyroi 
and  Jafia,  and  the  stronger  castles  of  the  Hospitallers  bxi4 
Templars,  successively  fell ;  and  the  whole  existence  of  tbi 
Franks  was  confined  to  the  city  and  colony  of  St  John  g| 
Acre,  which  is  sometimes  described  by  the  more  classic  titli 
of  Ptolemais. 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,**'  which  is  distant  about 
seventy  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  Christians, 
and  was  adorned  with  strong  and  stately  buildings,  with  aque- 
ducts, an  artificial  port,  and  a  double  wall.  The  population 
was  increased  by  the  incessant  streams  of  pilgrims  and  fugi- 
tives :  in  the  pauses  of  hostility  the  trade  of  the  East  and 
West  was  attracted  to  this  convenient  station  ;  and  the  market 
could  offer  the  produce  of  every  clime  and  the  interpreters 
of  every  tongue.  But  in  this  conflux  of  nations,  every  vice 
was  propagated  and  practised :  of  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
and  Mahomet,  the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of  Acre  were 
esteemed  the  most  corrupt ;  nor  could  the  abuse  of  religion 
be  corrected  by  the  discipline  of  law.  The  city  had  many 
sovereigns,  and  no  government  The  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  the  princes  of  Anti- 
och,  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  the  great  masters  of  the 
hospital,  the  temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  the  republics  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  pope's  legate,  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  assumed  an  independent  command : 
seventeen  tribunals  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 
every  criminal  was  protected  in  the  adjacent  quarter ;  and  the 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  nations  often  burst  forth  in  acts 
of  violence  and  blood.  Some  adventurers,  who  disgraced 
the  ensign  of  the  cross,  compensated  their  want  of  pay  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Mahometan  villages:  nineteen  Syrian 
merchants,  who  traded  under  the  public  faith,  were  despoiled 
and  hanged  by  the  Christians ;  and  the  denial  of  satlsfiictioi 
justified  the  arms  of  the  sultan  Khalil.     He  marched  agaxuA 

"*  The  state  of  Acre  is  represented  in  all  the  chrouicles  of  4li 
times,  and  most  accurately  in  John  Villani,  L  vii.  c.  144,  in  HiDraicr^ 
Soriptores  Rcrum  Italicarum,  torn.  xiii.  337,  388. 
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Acre,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse  anc  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  foot :  his  train  of  artillery  (if  I  may  use 
the  word)  was  numerous  and  weighty :  the  separate  timbers 
of  a  single  engine  were  transported  in  one  hundred  wagons ; 
and  the  royal  historian  Abulfeda,  who  served  with  the  troops 
of  Ilamah,  was  himself  a  spectator  of  the  holy  war.  What- 
ever might  be  the  vices  of  the  Franks,  their  courage  was 
VBkindled  by  enthusiasm  and  despair ;  but  they  were  torn  by 
tibe  discord  of  seventeen  chiefe,  and  overwhelmed  on  all 
sides  by  the  powers  of  the  sultan.  After  a  siege  of  thirty 
three  days,  the  double  wall  was  forced  by  the  Moslems ;  the 
principal  tower  yielded  to  their  engines ;  the  Mamalukes 
made  a  general  assault ;  the  city  was  stormed ;  and  death  oi 
slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.  The  con- 
vent)  or  rather  fortress,  of  the  Templars  resisted  three  days 
longer;  but  the  great  master  was  pierced  with  an  arrow; 
and,  of  five  hundred  knights,  only  ten  were  left  alive,  less 
happy  than  the  victims  of  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to  suffer 
on  a  scaffold,  in  the  unjust  and  cruel  proscription  of  the 
whole  order.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch  and  the 
great  master  of  the  hospital,  effected  their  retreat  to  the 
shore ;  biit  the  sea  was  rough,  the  vessels  were  insufficient ; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  before  they 
could  reach  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  which  might  comfort  Lusig- 
nan  for  the  loss  of  Palestine.  By  the  command  of  the  sul- 
tan, the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin  cities  were 
demolished :  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear  still  opened  the  holy 
sepulchre  to  some  devout  and  defenceless  pilgrims ;  and  a 
mournful  and  solitary  silence  prevailed  along  the  coast  which 
had  so  long  resounded  with  the  world's  debats.'" 
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'**  See  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  in  Sanutus,  L  ill  p.  xii. 
c  II — 22;  Abulfeda,  Macrizi,  <Scc.,  in  De  Guignes,  torn.  iv.  p.  162| 
164;  and  Vertot,  tom.l  L  ia  p.  807— 428  * 


*  After  these  chapters  of  Gibbon,  the  masterly  prize  oompositioD^ 
^Xssaisur  'Influence  des  Croisades  sur  TEurope,  par  A  H.  L.  Heeren: 
tndoit  de  lAUemand  par  Charles  Villarst  Paris,  1808/  or  the  original 
Oerinan,  in  Heeren's  '*  Vermischte  Scbrifteu,"  may  be  read  witk  grail 
•tantiBe.— It 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

CCHIAM    OF   THE   GREEKS    AND  LATINS. STATE    OF    OONBTAffn* 

KOPLC REVOLT     OF     THE     BULGARIANS. ISAAC      ANGKLUI 

DETHRONED    BT    HIS     BROTHER    ALEXILS. ORIGIN    OF    THE 

FOURTH    CRUSADE. ALLIANCE    OF   THE    FRENCH    AND    VENE- 
TIANS WITH  THE  SON    OF   ISAAC. THEIR  NAVAL  EXPEDITION 

TO    CONSTANTINOPLE. THE    TWO     SIEGES    AND    FINAL   CON- 
QUEST  OF   THE    CITY    BY   THE   LATINS. 

The  restoratioD  of  the  Western  empire  by  Charlemagne 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  cburcHes.^  A  religious  and  national  animosity  still 
divides  the  two  largest  communions  of  the  Christian  world ; 
and  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  by  alienating  her  most  use- 
ful allies,  and  provoking  her  most  dangerous  enemies,  has 
precipitated  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
East. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  History,  the  aversion  of  the 
Greeks  for  the  Latins  has  been  often  visible  and  conspicuous. 
It  was  originally  derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  in- 
flamed, after  the  time  ot  Constantine,  by  the  pride  of  equality 
or  dominion;  and  finally  exasperated  by  the  preference 
which  their  rebellious  subjects  had  given  to  the  alliance  of 
the  Franks.  In  every  age  the  Greeks  were  proud  of  their 
superiority  in  profane  and  religious  knowledge :  they  had 
first  received  the  light  of  Christianity ;  they  had  pronounced 
the  decrees  of  the  seven  general  councils;  they  alone  pos- 
sessed the  language  of  Scripture  and  philosophy ;  nor  should 
the  Barbarians,  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  the  West,*  pre- 
iinme  to  argue  on  the  high  and  mysterious  questions  of  theo- 

^  In  the  Buccessive  centuries,  from  the  ixth  to  the  zviiith,  Moeheim 
traoes  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  with  learning,  clearness,  and  imparti- 
ality ;  the  JUioque  (Tnstitut. '  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  277,)  Leo  ITL  p.  808. 
Photius,  p.  807.  308.     Michael  Ccrularius,  p.  870,  371,  &c. 

'  "A.vipsi  ivaacPeii  /cat  dirorpdiraioij  av6pti  sk  (tkotovs  dvaivvregj  rj)( 
yap  ^^airsptov  ftoTpag    virfjp^^ov    ytvvfmara^   (Phot.    £pist.  p.   47,  edit.   MoD* 

tacut)    The  Oriental  patriarch  continues   to   apply   tlie   images  vl 
Vhuiodor,  earthquake,  liail,  wild  boar,  precursors  of  Antichrist,  £&,  ^ 
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logical  scienee.  Those  Barbarians  despised  in  theii  turn  tha 
restless  and  subtile  levity  of  the  Orientals,  the  authors  of 
every  heresy;  and  blessed  their  own  simplicity,  which  was 
content  to 'hold  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  church.  Yet  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  synods  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  of 
France,  improved  or  corrupted  the  Nicene  creed,  on  the  mys- 
terious subject  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.'  In  the 
long  controversies  of  the  East,  the  nature  and. generation  of 
the  Christ  had  been  scrupulously  defined ;  and  the  well-known 
relation  of  father  and  son  seemed  to  convey  a  faint  image  to 
the  human  mind.  The  idea  of  birth  was  less  analogous  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine  gift  or  attribute,  was 
considered  by  the  Catholics  as  a  substance,  a  person,  a  god ; 
he  was  not  begotten,  but  in  the  orthodox  style  he  proceeded. 
Did  he  proceed  from  the  Father  alone,  perhaps  by  the  Son  f 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ?  The  first  of  these  opinions 
was  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  the  second  by  the  Latins ;  and  the 
addition  to  the  Nicene  creed  of  the  word  filioqtie,  kindled  the 
flame  of  discord  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Gallic  churches. 
In  the  origin  of  the  disputes  the  Roman  pontifis  affected  a 
character  of  neutrality  and  moderation :  *  they  condemned 
the  innovation,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the  sentiment,  of  their 
Transalpine  brethren  :  they  seemed  desirous  of  casting  a  veil 
of  silence  and  charity  over  the  superfluous  research;  and  in 
the  correspondence  of  Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  Third,  the 
pope  assumes  the  liberality  of  a  statesman,  and  the  prince 
descends  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  priest*  But  the 
orthodoxy  of  Rome  spontaneously  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the 
temporal  policy ;  and  the  filioque^  which  Leo  wished  to  erase, 

'  llie  mysterious  subject  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ia 
discussed  in  the  historical,  theological,  and  controversial  sense,  or  non- 
sense, by  the  Jesuit  Petavius.  (Uogmata  Theologica,  torn.  ii.  1.  vii  p. 
862--440.) 

*  Before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  he  placed  two  shields  of  the  weight 
of  94i  pounds  of  pure  silver ;  on  which  he  inscribed  the  text  of  both 
creeds,  (utro^ue  symbolo,)  pro  amore  et  cautela  orthodozse  fidei,  (An- 
Astas.  in  Leon.  IIL  in  Muratori,  torn,  iil  pars  I  p.  208.)  His  language 
most  clearly  proves,  that  neither  the  fiHoq-ue,  nor  the  AthaniAsian 
creed  were  received  at  Rome  about  the  year  830. 

*  The  Missi  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare,  that  all  who 
rejected  the  fiHoque^  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned.  All, 
replies  the  pope,  are  not  capable  of  reaching  the  altiora  mysteria  *  qui 
potuerity  et  non  voluerit,  salvus  esse  non  potest,  (Collect  Concil  torn. 
OL  p.  2^7 — 286^)  The  patuerit  would  leave  a  Uu-ge  loophole  U  m1?»- 
ticml 
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was  trawiscribed  in  the  symbol  and  chanted  in  the  htuigj  of 
the  Vatican.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held 
as  the  Catholic  hith,  without  which  none  can  be  saved  ]  and 
both  Papists  and  Protestants  must  now  sustain  and  return  the 
anathemas  of  the  Greeks,  who  deny  the  procession  of  th« 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  Such 
articles  of  faith  are  not  susceptible  of  treaty ;  but  the  niles  of 
discipline  will  vary  in  remote  and  independent  churches ;  and 
the  reason,  even  of  divines,  might  allow,  that  the  difference  » 
inevitable  and  harmless.  The  craft  or  superstition  of  Rohm 
has  imposed  on  her  priests  and  deacons  the  rigid  obligation 
of  celibacy ;  among  the  Greeks  it  is  confined  to  the  bishops ; 
the  loss  is  compensated  by  dignity  or  annihilated  by  age  ;  and 
the  parochial  clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conjugal  society 
of  the  wives  whom  they  have  married  before  their  entrance 
into  holy  orders.  A  question  concerning  the  Azyms  was 
fiercely  debated  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  essence  of 
the  Eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  East  and  West  to  depend 
on  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread.  Shall  I  mention 
in  a  serious  history  the  furious  reproaches  that  were  urged 
against  the  Latins,  who  for  a  long  while  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive ?  They  neglected  to  abstain,  according  to  the  apos- 
tolical decree,  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood  :  they 
fasted  (a  Jewish  observance  !)  on  the  Saturday  of  each  week : 
during  the  first  week  of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk 
and  cheese ;'  their  infirm  monks  were  indulged  in  the  taste 
of  flesh ;  and  animal  grease  was  substituted  for  the  want  of 
T^etable  oil :  the  holy  chrism  or  unction  in  baptism  was 
reserved  to  the  episcopal  order :  the  bishops,  as  the  bride- 
grooms of  their  churches,  were  decorated  with  rings  ;  their 
priests  shaved  their  faces,  and  baptized  by  a  single  immersion. 
Such  were  the  crimes  which  provoked  the  zeal  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  ;  and  which  were  justified  with  equal 
zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin  church.* 

*  In  France,  after  some  harsher  laws,  the  eoclesiastieal  discipline  ii 
now  relaxed :  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  are  become  a  perpetual,  and 
eggs  an  annual,  indulgence  in  Lent,  (Vie  ]H'iv6e  des  Fran9ms,  torn,  ii 
p.  27—88.) 

'  The  original  monuments  of  the  schism,  of  the  charges  of  the  Qreeln 
against  the  Latins,  are  deposited  in  the  epistles  of  Photius,  (Episi 
^cyclica,  ii.  p.  47 — 61,)  and  of  Michael  Cerularius,  (Canisii  Aotiq 
Lectiooes,  torn.  iii.  p.  l  p.  281 — 324,  3dit  Basnage,  with  the  prolix  ao 
■wer  of  Cardinal  Humbert) 
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Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  powerful  magnifiers  of 
every  object  of  dispute ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  th« 
sehism  of  the  Greeks  may  be  traced  in  the  emulation  of  the 
leading  prelates,  wjio  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  old 
metropolis  superior  to  all,  and  of  the  reigning  capital,  inferior 
to  none,  in  the  Christian  world.  About  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  Photius,'  an  ambitious  layman,  the  captain  of 
the  guards  and  principal  secretary,  was  promoted  by  merit 
and  &vor  to  the  more  desirable  office  of  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople.  In  science,  even  ecclesiastical  science,  he  surpassed 
the  clergy  of  the  age ;  and  the  purity  of  his  morals  has  nev^r 
been  impeached :  but  his  ordination  was  hasty,  his  rise  was 
irregular;  and  Ignatius,  his  abdicated  predecessor,  was  yet 
supported  by  the  public  compassion  and  the  obstinacy  of  hm 
adiherents.  They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Nicholas  the 
First,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  aspiring  of  the  lioman 
poQti&,  who  embraced  the  welcome  opportunity  of  judging 
and  condemning  his  rival  of  the  East  Their  quarrel  was 
imbittered  by  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  over  the  king  and 
nation  of  the  Bulgarians ;  nor  was  their  recent  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  much  avail  to  either  prelate,  unless  he  could 
number  the  proselytes  among  the  subjects  of  his  power. 
With  the  aid  of  his  court  the  Greek  patriarch  was  victorious  ; 
but  in  the  furious  contest  he  deposed  in  his  turn  the  successor 
of  St  Peter,  and  involved  the  Latin  church  in  the  reproach 
of  heresy  and  schism.  Photius  sacrificed  the  peace  of  the 
world  to  a  short  and  precarious  reign :  he  fell  witii  his  patron, 
the  Caesar  Bardas ;  and  Basil  the  Macedonian  performed  an 
act  of  justice  in  the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  whose  age  and 
dignity  had  not  been  sufficiently  respected.  From  his  mon- 
astery, or  prison,  Photius  solicited  the  favor  of  the  emperoi 
by  pathetic  complaints  and  artful  flattery ;  and  the  eyes  of 
his  rival  were  scarcely  closed,  when  he  was  again  restored  tc 
the  throne  of  Constantinople.  After  the  death  of  Basil  he 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  a 
royal  pupil  :  the  patriarch  was  again  deposed,  and  in  his  last 
solitary  hours  he  might  regret  the  freedom  of  a  secular  and 
studious  life.  In  each  revolution,  the  breath,  the  nod,  of  the 
sovereign  had  been  accepted  by  a  submissive  clergy  ;  and  a 


*  The  xth  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Councils  contalos  aO 
tbe  acts  of  the  synods,  and  history  of  Photius :  they  are  abridged,  witli 
afiUDt  tinge  of  prejudice  or  prudence,  by  Dupin  and  Fleury. 
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Bjnod  of  vliree  hundred  bishops  was  alwa}^  prepared  to  hai 
the  triubjpti,  or  to  stigmatize  the  fall,  of  the  holy,  or  the 
execrable,  Photius.*  By  a  delusive  promise  of  succor  or  re- 
ward, the  popes  were  tempted  to  countenance  these  various 
proceedings;  and  th.e  synods  of  Constantinople  were  ratified 
by  their  epistles  or  legates.  But  the  court  and  the  people, 
Ignatius  and  Photius,  were  equally  adverse  to  their  claims; 
their  ministers  were  insulted  or  imprisoned;  the  prooessioD 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  forgotten;  Bulgaria  was  forever  an- 
nexed  to  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  the  schism  was  prolonged 
by  their  rigid  censuwe  of  all  the  multiplied  ordinations  of  an 
irregular  patriarch.  The  darkness  and  corruption  of  the 
tenth  century  suspeuded  the  intercourse,  without  reconciting 
the  minds,  of  the  t#o  nations.  But  when  the  Norman  sword 
restored  the  churches  of  Apulia  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
the  departing  flock  was  warned,  by  a  petulant  epistle  of  the 
Greek  patriarch,  to  avoid  and  abhor  the  errors  of  the  Latins. 
The  rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no  longer  brook  the  inso- 
lence of  a  rebel;  and  Michael  Cerularius  was  excommuni- 
cated in  the  heart  of  Constantinople  by  the  pope's  legates. 
Shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  they  deposited  on  the  altar 
of  St  Sophia  a  direful  anathema,'*  which  enumerates  the 
seven  mortal  heresies  of  the  Greeks,  and  devotes  the  guilty 
teachers,  and  their  unhappy  sectaries,  to  the  eternal  society  of 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  According  to  the  emergencies 
of  the  church  and  state,  a  friendly  correspondence  was  some 
times  resumed;  the  language  of  charity  and  concord  was 
sometimes  affected ;  but  the  Greeks  have  never  recanted  their 
errors ;  the  popes  have  never  repealed  their  sentence ;  and  from 
this  thunderbolt  we  may  date  the  consummation  of  the  schism. 
It  was  enlarged  by  each  ambitious  step  of  the  Roman  pontifl& : 
the  emperors  blushed  and  trembled  at  the  ignominious  fate  of 
their  royal  brethren  of  Germany  ;  and  the  people  were  scanda- 
lized by  the  temporal  power  and  military  life  of  the  Latin 
clergy." 

*  The  synod  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  869,  is  the  viiith  of 
the  general  councils,  the  last  assembly  of  the  East  which  is  recognised 
lyy  the  Roman  church.  She  rejects  the  synods  of  Constantinople  of 
the  years  867  and  879,  which  were,  however,  equally  numerous  and 
lioisy ;  but  they  were  favorable  to  Photius. 

***  See  this  anathema  in  the  Councils,  tom.  xl  p.  1457 — 1460. 

^'  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  L  L  p.  31 — 33)  represents  the  abhorrence^ 
ic^  ccly  of  the  church,  but  of  the  palace,  for  Gregory  YII.»  the  popei, 
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The  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  nourished  and 
manifested  in  the  three  first  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Ls^nd. 
Alexius  Comnenus  contrived  the  absence  at  least  of  the  for- 
midable pilgrims :  his  successors,  Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelua, 
oonspired  with  the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of  the  greatest 
princes  of  the  Franks;  and  their  crooked  and  malignant 
policy  was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obedience 
of  every  order  of  their  subjects.  Of  this  hostile  temper,  a 
large  portion  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of 
language,  dress,  and  manners,  which  severs  and  alienates  the 
nations  of  the  globe.  The  pride,  as  well  as  the  prudence, 
of  the  sovereign  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  intrusion  of  for- 
&ga  armies,  that  claimed  a  right  of  traversing  his  dominions, 
and  passing  under  the  walls  of  his  capital :  his  subjects  were 
insulted  and  plundered  by  the  rude  strangers  of  the  West : 
and  the  hatred  of  the  pusillanimous  Greeks  was  sharpened 
by  secret  envy  of  the  bold  and  pious  enterprises  of  the 
Franks.  But  these  profane  causes  of  national  enmity  were 
fortified  and  inflamed  by  the  venom  of  religious  zeal.  In- 
stead of  a  kind  embrace,  a  hospitable  reception  from  their 
Christian  brethren  of  the  East,  every  tongue  was  taught  to 
repeat  the  names  '6f  schismatic  and  heretic,  more  odious  to 
an  orthodox  ear  than  those  of  pagan  and  infidel :  instead  of 
being  loved  for  the  general  conformity  of  faith  and  worship, 
they  were  abhorred  for  some  rules  of  discipline,  some  ques- 
tions of  theology,  in  which  themselves  or  their  teachers  might 
differ  from  the  Oriental  church.  In  the  crusade  of  Louis  the 
Seventh,  the  Greek  clergy  washed  and  purified  the  altars 
which  had  been  defiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French  priest. 
The  companions  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore  the  injuries 
which  they  endured,  both  in  word  and  deed,  from  the  pecu- 
liar rancor  of  the  bishops  and  monks.  Their  prayers  and 
sermons  excited  the  people  against  the  impious  Barbarians; 
and  the  patriarch  is  accused  of  declaring,  that  the  faithful 
might  obtain  the  redemption  of  all  their  sins  by  the  extirpa* 
tion  of  the  schismatics.*'     An  enthusiast,  named  Dorotheus, 


and  the  Latin  communion.  The  style  of  Cinnamus  and  Nicetas  is  still 
more  vehement  Yet  how  cahn  is  the  voice  of  history  compared  with 
that  of  polemics  I 

^*  His  anonymous  historian  (de  Expedit.  Asiat.  Fred.  I.  in  Canisii 
Lection.  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  511,  edit.  Basnage)  mentions  the 
■ermons  of  the  Greek  patriarcn,  quomodo  Graecis  iujunxerat  ia 
rtniaBioiiem  peocatr  rum  peregrinos  occidere  et  delere  de  terra.    Tagino 
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alarmed  tlie  fearH,  and  restored  the  confidence,  of  the  em- 
peror, by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the  German  heretio^ 
after  assaulting  the  gate  of  Blachernes,  would  be  made  a 
signal  example  of  the  divine  vengeance.  The  passage  of 
these  mighty  armies  were  rare  and  perilous  evente ;  but  the 
crusades  introduced  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  enlarged  their  knowledge  with* 
out  abating  their  prejudices.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Con 
stantinople  demanded  the  productions  of  every  climate 
these  imports  were  balanced  by  the  art  and  labor  of  hei 
lumerous  inhabitants ;  her  situation  invitees  the  commeroe 
of  the  world;  and,  in  every  period  of  her  existence,  that 
commerce  has  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  After  the 
decline  of  Amalphi,  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese, 
introduced  their  factories  and  settlements  into  the  capital  of 
the  empire:  their  services  were  rewarded  with  honors  and 
immunities ;  they  acquired  the  possession  of  lands  and  houses ; 
their  families  were  multiplied  by  marriages  with  the  natives ; 
and,  after  the  toleration  of  a  Mahometan  mosque,  it  was  im- 
possible to  interdict  the  churches  of  the  Roman  rite."  The 
two  wives  of  Manuel  Comnenus**  were  of  the  race  of  the 
Franks  :  the  first,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor  Conrad ;  the 
second,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Antioch :  he  obtained 
for  his  son  Alexius  a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
Prance  ;  and  he  bestowed  his  own  daughter  on  a  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  who  was  educated  and  dignified  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  encountered  the  arms,  and  as- 
pired to  the  empire,  of  the  West :  he  esteemed  the  valor, 
and  trusted  the  fidelity,  of  the  Franks;"  their  military  tal- 

tfbserves,  (in  Scriptores  Freher.  torn.  i.  p.  409,  edit  Struv^)  GraBci 
hasreticos  nos  appellant :  clerici  et  monachi  dictis  et  facti?  persequun- 
tuc  We  may  add  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  fiiieen 
years  afterwards :  Haec  est  (gens)  qusB  Latinos  omnes  non  homiiratQ 
nomine,  sed  canum  dignabatur;  quorum  sanguinem  effondere  pend 
inter  merita  reputalmnt,  (Gesta  Innocent  III.,  c.  92,  in  Muratori, 
Script  Rerum  Italicanim,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  536.)  There  may  be 
eome  exaggeration,  but  it  was  as  effectual  for  the  action  and  reaction 
of  hatred. 

"  See  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexiad,  1.  vi.  p.  161, 162,)  and  a  remark* 
»ble  passage  of  Nicetas,  (in  Manuel,  1.  v.  c.  9.)  who  observes  of  thi 
Venetians,  Kara  afifivi}  irat  (pparpias  rfju  Kox/arafrtvov  ir6Xiv  r^f  oUtiat 
|XAd^ai/ro,  <bc 

-*  Dncange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  186,  187. 

'*  Kicetas  lO  Manuel.  1.  vii.  c  2.     .Uegnante  enim  (ManueVi)  r. 
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ents  were  unfitly  recompensed  by  the  lucrative  oflSces  of 
'udges  and  treasurers;  the  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited 
the  alliance  of  the  pope ;  and  the  popular  voice  accused  him 
of  a  partial  bias  to  the  nation  and  religion  of  the  Latins." 
During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor  Alexius,  they  were 
exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners,  her- 
etics, and  favorites;  and  this  triple  guilt  was  severely  expi* 
ated  in  the  tumult,  which  announced  the  return  and  elevation 
of  Andronicus."  The  people  rose  in  arms :  from  the  Asiatic 
shore  the  tyrant  despatched  his  troops  and  galleys  to  assist 
the  national  revenge;  and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the 
strangers  served  only  to  justify  the  rage,  and  sharpen  the 
daggers,  of  the  assassins.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  the  ties 
of  friendship  or  kindred,  could  save  the  victims  of  national 
hatred,  and  avarice,  and  religious  zeal ;  the  Latins  were 
slaughtered  in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets ;  their  quarter 
was  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  clergy  were  burnt  in  their  churches, 
and  the  sick  in  their  hospitals ;  and  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  slain  from  the  clemency  which  sold  above  four 
thousand  Christians  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks.  The 
priests  and  monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in  the 
destruction  of  the  schismatics ;  and  they  chanted  a  thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a  Roman  cardinal,  the 
pope^s  legate,  was  severed  from  his  body,  fastened  to  the  tail 
of  a  dog,  and  dragged,  with  savage  mockery,  through  the 
city.  The  more  diligent  of  the  strangers  had  retreated,  on 
the  first  alarm,  to  their  vessels,  and  escaped  through  the  Hel- 
lespont from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their  flight,  they  burnt 
and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast ;  inflicted  a; 
severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects  of  the  empire; 
marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  their  peculiar  enemies ;  and 

apud  eum  tantam  Latinus  populus  repererat  ^atiam  ut  neg^lectia 
OrflBCulis  S1U8  tanquam  viris  mollibus  et  effoeminatis, ....  solis  La- 
tinis  grandia  cominitteret  negotia  ....  erga  eos  profusft  liberalitate 
abundabat  .  .  .  .  ez  omai  orbe  ad  eum  tanquam  ad  benefactoiem 
nobiles  et  ignobiles  concurrebant.    Willelm.  Tyr.  zzii.  c  10. 

*•  The  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  confirmed,  if  they 
had  seen  the  political  epistles  of  Manuel  to  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  the 
enemy  of  his  enemy  Frederic  I.,  in  which  the  emperor  declares  his  wish 
of  umting  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  one  flock  under  one  shephero,  <&o. 
(See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  187,  213,  248.) 

"  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Com* 
neDO,  c.  10)  and  William  of  Tyie,  (1.  xxiL  c  10,  11,  12,  18 ;)  the  first 
■olt  and  ooDcise,  the  second  Inud,  copious,  and  tragical 
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eompensated,  by  the  accumu^tion  of  plunder,  the  Iosb  of 

their  property  aod  friends.     On  their  return,  they  exposed  to 

Italy  and  Europe  the  wealth  and  weakness,  the  perfidy  and 

malice,  of  the  Greeks,  whose  vices  were  painted  as  the  geuuino 

characters  of  heresy  and  schism.     The  scruples  of  we  first 

crusaders  had  neglected  the  fairest  opportunities  of  securing, 

by  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land : 

domestic  revolution  invited,  and  almost  compelled,  the  Frendi 

nd  Venetians  to  achieve  tiie  conquest  of  the  Roman  eropiio 

f  the  East 

In  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have  exhibited  the 
hypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and  fall,  of  Andronicus, 
the  last  male  of  the  Comnenian  family  who  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  revolution,  which  east  him  headlong  firom 
the  throne,  saved  and  exalted  Isaac  Angelus,**  who  desoend- 
ed  by  the  females  from  the  same  Imperial  dynasty.  The 
successor  of  a  second  Nero  might  have  hund  it  an  easy  task 
to  deserve  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects;  they 
sometimes  had  reason  to  regret  the  administration  of  Andro 
nicus.  The  sound  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant  was  capa- 
ble of  discerning  the  connection  between  his  own  and  the 
public  interest ;  and  while  he  was  feared  by  all  who  could 
inspire  him  with  fear,  the  unsuspected  people,  and  the  remote" 
provinces,  might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their  master. 
But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the  supreme  power, 
which  he  wanted  courage  and  alulities  to  exercise :  his  vices 
were  pernicious,  his  virtues  (if  he  possessed  any  virtues)  were 
useless,  to  mankind ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  imputed  their  ca- 
lamities to  his  negligence,  denied  him  the  merit  of  any  tran- 
sient or  acddental  benefits  of  the  times.  Isaac  slept  on  the 
throne,  and  was  awakened  only  by  the  sound  of  pleasure: 
his  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  comedians  and  buffoons, 
and  even  to  these  buffoons  the  emperor  was  an  object  of  con- 
tempt: his  feasts  and  buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of 
royal  luxury :  the  number  of  his  eunuchs  and  domestics 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand ;  and  a  daily  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four  millions  sterling  the 
annual  expense  of  his  household  and  table.     His  poverty  was 

^*  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  is  composed,  m  three 
books,  hy  the  senator  Nicetas,  (p.  228 — 290 ;)  and  his  offices  of  logo- 
tfaete,  or  principal  secretaiy,  and  judge  of  tho  veil  or  palacci,  could  not 
tribe  the  impartiality  of  the  historian.  He  wrote,  it  is-  true,  after  tli« 
hM  and  death  of  his  benefEU'.tor. 
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relieved  bj  oppression ;  and  the  publig  discontent  was  inflam- 
ed by  equal  abuses  in  the  collection,  and  the  application, 
of  the  j^^venue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the  days  of 
their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet,  whom  he  rewarded  with 
the  dignity  of  patriarch,  assured  him  of  a  long  and  victori* 
ous  reign  of  thirty-two  years;  during  which  he  should  ex- 
tend his  sway  to  Mount  Libanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  But  his  only  step  towards  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  prediction  was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  embaa* 
fi^  to  Saladin,'*  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  to  propose  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
enemy  of  the  Christian  name.  In  these  unworSiy  hands,  of 
Isaac  and  his  brother,  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  crum- 
bled into  dust  The  Island  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  excites  the 
ideas  of  elegance  and  pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  namesake, 
a  Comnenian  prince;  and  by  a  strange  concatenation  of 
events,  the  swoixl  of  our  English  Richard  bestowed  that  king- 
dom on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a  rich  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem. 

llie  honor  of  the  monarchy  and  the  safety  of  the  capital 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Walachians.  Since  the  victory  of  the  second  Basil,  they  had 
supported,  above  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  loose 
dominion  of  the  Byzantine  princes ;  but  no  effectual  measures 
had  been  adopted  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and  manners 
on  these  savage  tribes.  By  the  command  of  Isaac,  their  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  driven 
away,  to  contribute  towards  the  pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials ; 
and  their  fierce  warriors  were  exasperated  by  Uie  denial  of 
equal  rank  and  pay  in  the  military  service.  Peter  and  Asan, 
two  powerful  chiefs,  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings,"* 
asserted  their  own  rights  and  the  national  freedom;  uteir 
dsemoniac  impostors  proclaimed  to  the  crowd,  that  their  glo- 
rious patron  St.  Demetrius  had  forever  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  conflagration  spread  from  the  banks 
^■1  .1.1 

"  See  Bohadin,  Yit  Saladin.  p.  129—181,  226,  vers.  Schultens.    The 
tnibassauor  of  Isaac  was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  French,  and 
Aiabic  languages ;  a  rare  instance  in  those  times.     His  embassies  were 
receireil  with  honor,  dismissed  without  efifect,  and  reported  with  scan 
dal  in  the  West 

••  Dufange,  FamilisB,  DalmaticaB,  p.  818,  819,  820.  The  original 
eorreBDondence  of  the  Bulgarian  king  and  the  Roman  pontitf  is  ur'orib 
•d  io  the  Gesta  Innocent  III.  c.  66 — 82,  p.  518 — 526. 

O* 
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of  Uie  Danube  to  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thraoe.  ^fter 
home  faint  efforts,  IsaacT  Angelus  and  his  brother  acquiesced 
in  their  independence;  and  the  Imperial  troops  were  soon 
discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their  fellow-soldier?,  tEat  were 
scattered  along  the  passes  of  Mount  Haemus.  By  the  arms 
and  policy  of  John  or  Joannices,  the  second  kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia was  firmly  established.  The  subtle  Barbarian  sent  an 
embassy  to  Innocent  the  Third,  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
genuine  son  of  Rome  in  descent  and  religion,**  and  humbly 
received  from  the  pope  the  license  of  coining  money,  the  roy^l 
title,  and  a  Latin  archbishop  or  patriarch.  The  Vatican  ex* 
ulted  in  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of 
the  schism  ;  and  if  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  church,  they  would  gladly  have  resigned  the 
rights  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Bulgarians  were  malicious  enough  to  pray  for  the  long 
life  of  Isaac  Angelus,  the  surest  pledge  of  their  freedom  and 
prosperity.  Yet  their  chie&  could  involve  in  the  same  indis- 
criminate contempt  the  family  and  nation  of  the  emperor, 
^  In  all  the  Greeks,'*  said  Asan  to  his  troops,  "  the  same  cli- 
mate, and  character,  and  education,  will  be  productive  of  the 
game  fruits.  Behold  my  lance,"  continued  the  warrior,  ""  and 
the  long  streamers  that  float  in  the  wind.  They  differ  only 
in  color ;  they  are  formed  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned  by 
the  same  workman ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in  pur- 
ple any  superior  price  or  value  above  its  fellows," "  Several 
of  these  candidates  for  the  purple  successively  rose  and  fell 
under  the  empire  of  Isaac ;  a  general,  who  had  repelled  the 
fleets  of  Sicily,  was  driven  to  revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  prince ;  and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed 
by  secret  conspiracies  and  popular  insurrections.  The  em- 
peror was  saved  by  accident,  or  the  merit  of  his  servants : 
he  was  at  length  oppressed  by  an  ambitious  brother,  who,  for 

^*  The  pope  acknowledges  his  pedigree,  a  nobili  urbis  Romas  prosa* 
pit  genitores  tm  originem  traxeruDt.  This  tradition,  and  the  strong 
resemblance  of  the  Latin  and  Walachian  idioms,  is  explained  by  M 
D'Anville,  (Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  268—262.)  The  Italian  colonies  of 
the  Dacia  of  Trajan  were  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  and  brought  back  by  another  wave  from  tlio 
Volga  to  the  Danube.     Possible,  but  strange  1 

*"  Tliis  parable  is  in  the  best  savage  style ;  but  I  wish  the  Walack 
ba  I  not  introduced  the  classic  name  of  Mysians,  the  experiment  of  the 
magnet  or  loadstone,  and  the  passage  of  an  old  comic  poet,  (NicetM 
ID  Alex.  Comneno,  lip.  299,  300.) 
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tbe  hope  of  a  precarious  diadem,  forgot  the  ot)rigatioTi8  of 
nature,  of  loyalty,  and  of  friendship.'*  While  Isaac  in  the 
Thracian  valleys  pursued  the  idle  and  solitary  pleasures  of  the 
shase,  his  hrother,  Alexius  Angelus,  was  invested  with  the 
purple,  by  the  unanimous  sufirage  of  the  camp ;  the  capital 
and  the  clergy  subscribed  to  their  choice ;  and  the  vanity  of 
the  new  sovereign  rejected  the  name  of  his  fathers  for  the 
iofty  and  royal  appellation  of  the  Gomnenian  race.  On  the 
despicable  character  of  Isaac  t  have  exhausted  the  language 
of  contempt,  and  can  only  add,  that,  in  a  reign  of  eight  years, 
the  baser  Alexius'^  was  supported  by  the  masculine  vices  of 
his  wife  Euphrosyne.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  fall  was 
conveyed  to  the  late  emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit 
of  the  guards,  no  longer  his  own :  he  lied  before  them  above 
fifty  miles,  as  far  as  Stagyra,  in  Macedonia ;  but  the  fugitive, 
without  an  object  or  a  follower,  was  arrested,  brought  back  to 
Constantinople,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  lonesome 
tower,  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  revolution,  his  son  Alexius,  whom  he  educated  in 
the  hope  of  empire,  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  spared 
by  the  usurper,  and  reduced  to  attend  his  triumph  both  in  peace 
and  war ;  but  as  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  sea-shore,  an 
Italian  vessel  facilitated  the  escape  of  the  royal  youth ;  and, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor,  he  eluded  the  search  of  his 
enemies,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  found  a  secure  refuge  in 
the  Isle  of  Sicily.  Afber  saluting  the  threshold  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  imploring  the  protection  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
Alexius  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  his  sister  Irene,  the 
wife  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  king  of  the  Romans.  But  in  his 
passage  through  Italy,  he  heard  that  the  flower  of  Western 
chivalry  was  assembled  at  Venice  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  a  ray  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his  bosom, 
that  their  invincible  swords  might  be  employed  in  his  father's 
restoration. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  the 
nobles  of  France  were  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war  by 
the  voice  of  a  third  prophet,  less  extravagant,  perhaps,  than 
Peter  the  hermit,  but  far  below  St.  Bernard  in  the  merit  of 

'■  The  Latins  aggravate  the  ingratitude  of  Alexius,  by  supposing 
that  he  had  been  released  by  his  brother  Isaac  fi*om  Turkish  captivity 
Thifl  pathetic  tale  had  doubtless  been  repeated  at  Venice  and  Zara 
Imt  I  do  not  readily  discover  its  grounds  in  the  Greek  historians. 

'^  See  tie  reign  of  Alexius  Angel^s^ or  Oomnenus,  in  the  three  bookt 
of  Nicetas^  p.  291r-852.  '  ^ 
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an  orator  and  a  statesman.  An  illiterate  priest  of  the  neigln 
borhood  of  Paris,  Fulk  of  Neuilly,*^  forsook  his  parochial 
duty,  to  assume  the  mcMre  flattering  character  of  a  popular 
and  itinerant  missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  mir- 
acles was  spread  over  the  land ;  he  declaimed,  with  severity 
and  vehemence,  against  the  vices  of  the  age ;  and  his  sermmiSy 
which  he  preached  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  converted  the  rob- 
bers, the  usurers,  the  prostitutes,  and  even  the  doctors  and 
scholars  of  the  university.  No  sooner  did  Innocent  the  Third 
ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  he  proclaimed  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  the  obligation  of  a  new  crusade."* 
The  eloquent  pontiff  described  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the 
triumph  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  shame  of  Christendom ;  his 
liberality  proposed  the  redemption  of  sins,  a  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine,  either  a  year  in 
person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute ;  **  and  among  his  leg- 
ates and  orators  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet,  Fulk  of 
Neuilly  was  the  loudest  and  most  successful.  The  situation 
of  the  principal  monarchs  was  averse  to  the  pious  summons. 
The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second  was  a  child ;  and  his  king- 
dom of  Germany  was  disputed  by  the  rival  houses  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Swabia,  the  memorable  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  had  performed^  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  renew,  the  perilous  vow ;  but  as  he 
was  not  less  ambitious  of  praise  than  of  power,  he  cheerfully 
instituted  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land^ 
Richard  of  England  was  satiated  with  the  glory  and  misfor- 
tunes of  his  first  adventure ;  and  he  presumed  to  deride  the 
exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  was  not  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  kings.  "  You  advise  me,"  said  Plantagenet,  "  to 
dismiss  my  three  daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence : 
I  bequeaUi  them  to  the  most  deserving;  my  pride  to  the 

**  See  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.  torn,  xvl  p.  26,  <&c.,  and  YiUehardouii^ 
No.  1,  with  the  observations  of  Ducange,  which  I  always  mean  to  quota 
with  the  original  text 

**  The  contemporaiy  life  of  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  published  by  BaluM 
and  Muratori,  (Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  pars  I  p.  486— > 
668,  is  most  valuable  for  the  important  and  original  document! 
which  are  inserted  in  the  text  The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read, 
&  84»  86. 

'^  Por-ce  que  cil  pardon,  fut  issi  gran,  si  s*en  esmeurent  mult  1i 
euerf  des  genz,  et  mult  s'en  croiaierent,  porce  que  li  pardons  ere  m 
gran.  Yillehardouin,  No.  1.  Our  philosophers  may  refine  on  tha 
causes  of  the  crusades,  but  such  were  the  genuine  feelmgs  of  a  French 
kught 
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knigb\fi  templars,  my  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cistcaiiz,  anJ 
my  incontiDence  to  the  prela^s.'^  But  the  preacher  was 
heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals,  the  princes  of  the 
second  order;  and  Theobald,  or  Thibaut,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, was  the  foremost  in  the  holy  race.  The  valiant  youth, 
ii  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  Was  encouraged  by  the  do- 
mestic examples  of  his  father,  who  marched  in  the  second 
Trusacld,  and  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  ended  his  days  in 
Palestine  with  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem ;  two  thousand 
two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and  homage  to  his  peer- 
age ;"*  the  nobles  of  Champagne  excelled  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  war;**  and,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw  a  band  of  hardy  Gascons  from 
either  side  of  the  Pyrenaean  mountains.  His  companion  in 
arms  was  Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres ;  like  himself 
of  regal  lineage,  for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at  the 
9ame  time,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  In  a  crowd 
of  prelates  and  barons,  who  imitated^  their  zeal,  I  distinguish 
the  birtib  and  merit  of  Matthew  of  Montmorency ;  the  famous 
Simon  of  Montfort,  the  scourge  of  the  Albigeois ;  and  a  val« 
iant  noble,  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,"  marshal  of  Champagne," 
who  has  condescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try," to  write  or  dictate"  an  original  narrative  of  the  coundls 

'*  This  number  of  fiefs  (of  which  1800  owed  liege  homage)  was  en- 
rolled in  the  church  of  St  Stephen  at  Troyes,  and  attested  A.  D. 
1218,  by  the  marshal  and  butler  of  Champagne,  (Ducange,  Observ.  p^ 
254.) 

**  Campania  ....  militia  privilegio  singularius  exoellit  ....  in 
tyroeiniis  ....  prolusione  armorum,  <tca,  Duncage,  p.  249,  from  the 
old  Chronicle  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  1177-- 1199. 

**  The  name  of  Villehardouin  was  taken  from  a  village  and  castle 
in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  near  the  River  Aube,  between  Bar  and  Arcis. 
The  family  was  ancient  and  noble ;  the  elder  branch  of  our  historian 
existed  after  the  year  1400,  the  younger,  which  acquired  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy,  (Ducange,  p.  285— 
245.) 

"  lliis  office  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants ;  but  Du- 
cange has  not  hunted  it  with  his  usual  sagacity.  1  find  that,  in  the 
year  1856,  it  was  in  the  family  of  Conflans ;  but  these  provincial  hare 
been  long  since  eclipsed  by  the  national  marshals  of  France. 

**  This  language,  of  which  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  ex- 
plained by  Vigenere  and  Ducange,  in  a  version  and  glossary.  The 
Dresiilent  Dcs  Brosses  (M^cbanisrae  des  Langues,  torn,  il  p.  88)  givef 
it  as  the  example  of  a  language  which  has  ceased  to  be  French,  and  im 
onderstood  Goly  by  grammarians. 

**  His  age,  and  his  own  expression,  mol  qui  osste  cdnvre  dtda,  (V^ 
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4uii  iu-.tititih  iu  w.'kich  he  bore  a  memorable  part.  At  Uie  sama 
litiii.,  h.ililwiii,  (umiit  of  Flanders,  who  had  married  the  sistef 
•  .i  liiiljuut,  artHuiiied  the  cross  at  Bruges,  with  hU  brother 
iliuiiy,  .iiiil  the  principal  knights  and  citizens  of  that  rich  and 
Ktiiii'itridUH  province.  The  vow  which  the  chiefe  had  pro 
iti«uu(:(td  ill  churches,  they  ratified  in  tournaments;  the  oper 
liiuiua  (if  i\ui  war  were  debated  in  full  and  frequent  asseia 
blich ;  and  it  wiis  resolved  to  seek  the  dehverance  of  Palestine  • 
ill  ilif^ypt,  a  c<iuntry,  since  Saladin's  death,  which  was  almost 
ruliuid  by  famine  and  civil  war.  But  the  fate  of  so  many 
royal  armies  displayed  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  land  expedi- 
tion ;  and  if  the  Flemings  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the  French 
baroiis  were  destitute  of  ships  and  ignorant  of  navigation. 
Tiiey  embraced  the  wise  resolution  of  choosing  six  deputies 
or  reprtisentatives,  of  whom  Villehardouin  was  one,  with  a 
discretirinary  trust  to  direct  the  motions,  and  to  pledge  ihe 
faith,  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  maritime  states  of 
Italy  were  alone  possessed  of  the  means  of  transporting  the 
holy  warriors  with  their  arms  and  horses ;  and  the  six  deputies 
pr(x:eeded  to  Venice,  to  solicit,  on  motives  of  piety  or  interest^ 
the  aid  of  that  powerful  republic. 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I  have  mentioned  '*  the 
flight  of  the  Venetians  from  the  fallen  cities  of  the  continent^ 
and  their  obscure  shelter  in  the  chain  of  islands  that  line  the 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  In  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
free,  indigent,  laborious,  and  inaccessible,  they  gradually  coal- 
esced into  a  republic :  the  first  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid 
in  the  Island  of  Rialto ;  and  the  annual  election  of  the  twelve 
tribunes  was  superseded  by  the  permanent  office  of  a  duke  or 
doge.  On  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  the  Venetians  exult 
in  the  belief  of  primitive  and  perpetual  independence.** 
Against  the  Latins,  their  antique  freedom  has  been  asserted 

62,  Ac,)  may  jastify  the  euspicion  (more  probable  than  Mr.  Wood's 
on  Homer)  tnat  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Yet  Champagne 
may  boont  of  the  two  first  historians,  the  noble  authors  of  French 
prose,  Villehardouin  and  Joinville. 

**  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  coimts  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  and 
his  brother  Henry,  are  the  subject  of  a  particular  history  by  the  Jesuit 
Don  tremens,  (Constantinopolis  fielgica;  Turnaci,  1638,  in  4to.,)  whidi 
I  have  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Ducaoge. 

••  History,  Ac,  vol  iii.  p.  446,  447. 

**  The  foundation  and  independence  of  Venice,  and  Pepin's  invft> 
i^Ni,  are  discussed  by  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iiL  A.  D.  81 ),  No.  4,  A&) 
Beretti,  (Disaertb  Chorograph.  Italiie  Medii  .^vi,  in  Muratoii, 
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by  the  sword,  and  may  be  justified  by  the  pen.  Charlemagne 
himself  resigned  all  cla'ms  of  sovereignty  to  the  islands  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf:  his  son  Pepin  was  repulsed  in  the  attacks  of 
the  lagunas  or  canals,  too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  too  shal- 
low for  the  vessels;  and  in  every  ag<\  under  the  German 
Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  republic  have  been  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Venice  were  considered  by  themselves,  by  strangers,  and  by 
their  sovereigns,  as  an  inalienable  portion  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire : "  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  proofe  of  their 
subjection  are  numerous  and  unquestionable;  and  the  vain 
titles,  the  servile  honors,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  ambitiously 
solicited  by  their  dukes,  would  have  degraded  the  magistrates 
of  a  free  people.  But  the  bands  of  this  dependence,  which 
was  never  absolute  or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly  relaxed  by 
the  ambition  of  Venice  and  the  weakness  of  Constantinoplei 
Obedience  was  softened  into  respect,  privilege  ripened  into 
prerogative,  and  the  freedom  of  domestic  government  was 
fortified  by  the  independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The  mar- 
itime cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bowed  to  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Adriatic ;  and  when  they  armed  against  the  Normans 
in  the  cause  of  Alexius,  the  emperor  applied,  not  to  the  duty 
of  his  subjects,  but  to  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  his 
faithful  allies.  The  sea  was  their  patrimony :  *"  the  western 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tuscany  to  Gibraltar,  were 
indeed  abandoned  to  their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa ;  but  the 
Venetians  acquired  an  early  and  lucrative  share  of  the  com* 

Script  torn.  z.  p.  163.)  The  two  critics  have  a  slight  bias,  the  French- 
man adverse,  the  Italian  favorable,  to  the  republic. 

'^  When  the  son  of  Charlemagne  asserted  his  right  of  sovereignty, 
he  was  answered  by  the  ^oyal  Venetians,  on  h^iU  £ov\o\  diXoftsv  clvat 
Toi  *Fu)itai(0¥  0aai\to}s,  (Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Admiuistrat. 
Imperii,  pars  ii.  c  28,  p.  86  ;)  and  the  report  of  the  ixth.  establishes 
the  fact  of  the  xth  century,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  embassy  of 
Liutpraod  of  Cremona.  The  annual  tribute,  which  the  emperor 
allows  them  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Italy,  alleviates,  by  doubling,  their 
servitude ;  but  the  hateful  word  6ov\u\  must  be  translated,  as  in  tlui 
diarter  of  827,  (Laugier,  Hist  de  Venice,  torn.  L  p.  67,  <&&,)  by  the 
softer  appellation  of  subditi,  or  fideles. 

**  See  the  xxvth  and  xxxth  dissertations  of  the  Antiquitates  Medii 
iEvi  of  Muratori.  From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  1  under- 
stand that  the  Venetians  did  not  trade  to  England  before  the  year 
1823.  The  most  flourishing  state  of  their  wealth  and  commerce,  in  the 
begiimii^  of  the  xvth  century,  is  agreeably  described  by  the  Abb4 
Diibos,  (Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  tern,  il  p  448 — 480.) 
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meroe  of  Greece  and  Egypt  Their  riches  ibcreased  witk 
the  increasing  demand  of  Europe;  their  mauu&ctures  of 
silk  and  glass,  perhaps  the  institution  of  their  bank,  are  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  uey  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
in  the  magnificence  of  public  and  private  life.  To  assert  her 
flag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion, the  republic  could  launch  and  man  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
^leys;  and  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans, 
were  encountered  by  her  naval  arms.  The  Franss  of  Syria 
were  assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the  reduction  of  the  sea 
coast ;  but  their  iseal  was  neither  blind  nor  disinterested ;  and 
in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared  the  sovereignty  of  a  dty, 
the  first  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  policy  of 
Venice  was  marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  a  maritime,  power ;  yet  her  ambition  was  prudent : 
nor  did  she  often  forget  that  if  armed  galleys  were  the  effect 
and  safeguard,  merchant  vessels  were  the  cause  and  supply, 
of  her  greatness.  In  her  religion,  she  avoided  the  schisms  of 
the  Greeks,  without  yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  infidels  of  every  clime 
appears  to  have  allayed  betimes  the  fever  of  superstition* 
Her  primitive  government  was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy 
and  monarchy ;  the  doge  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly ;  as  long  as  he  was  popular  and  successful,  he 
reigned  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  prince ;  but  in  the 
firequent  revolutions  of  the  state,  he  was  deposed,  or  banished, 
or  slain,  by  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  multitude.  The 
twelfth  century  produced  the  first  rudiments  of  the  wise  and 
jealous  aristocracy,  which  has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant^ 
and  the  people  to  a  cipher." 

When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  French  pilgrims  arrived 

**  The  Venetians  have  been  slow  in  writing  and  publishing  their 
history.  Their  cost  ancient  monuments  are,  1.  The  rude  Chronicle 
(perhaps)  of  John  Sagorninus,  (Venesda,  1765,  in  octavo,)  which  repre- 
sents the  state  and  manners  of  Venice  in  the  year  1008.  2.  The  larger 
history  of  the  doge,  (1842 — 1854,)  Andrew  Dandolo,  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  xiith  tom.  of  Muratori,  A.  D.  1728.  The  History  of 
Venice  by  the  Abb6  Laugier,  (Paris,  1728,)  is  a  work  r.i  some  meri^ 
which  I  have  chiefly  used  for  the  constitutional  part.* 


**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  valnable  work  of  Count  Dsn^ 
^  History  de  Venise,"  of  which  1  hear  thaf.  an  Italian  translation  has  ~ 
pablished,  with  notes  defenslFe  of  the  andsnt  republic.  1  have  not  yi^ 
this  work.— M. 
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At  VeDice,  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  palace  of 
St  Mark,  by  the  reigning  duke ;  his  name  was  Henry  Dan- 
dolo;**  and  he  shone  in  the  last  period  of  human  life  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  times.  Under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes,*'  Dandolo  re- 
tained a  sound  understanding  and  a  manly  courage :  the  spirit 
of  a  hero,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  memo- 
rable exploits ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot,  anxious  to  build 
his  fiune  on  the  glory  and  advantage  of  his  country.  He 
praised  the  bold  enthusiasm  and  liberal  confidence  of  the 
barons  and  their  deputies :  in  such  a  cause,  and  with  such 
associates,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  private  man,  to  ter- 
minate his  life ;  but  he  was  the  servant  of  the  republic,  and 
some  delay  was  requisite  to  consult,  on  this  arduous  business, 
the  judgment  of  his  colleagues.  The  proposal  of  the  French 
was  first  debated  by  the  six  sages  who  nad  been  recently 
appointed  to  control  the  administration  of  the  doge :  it  was 
next  disclosed  to  the  forty  members  of  the  council  of  state ; 
and  finally  communicated  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  representatives,  who  were  annually  chosen  in 
the  six  quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge  was 
still  the  chief  of  the  republic;  his  legal  authority  was  supported 
by  the  personal  reputation  of  Dandolo :  his  arguments  of  pub* 
lie  interest  were  balanced  and  approved ;  and  he  was  author- 
ized to  inform  the  ambassadors  of  the  following  conditions  of 


^*  Henry  DaDdolo  was  eighty-four  at  his  election,  (A.  D.  1192,)  and 
ninety-seven  at  his  death,  (A.  D..1205.)  See  the  Observations  oi 
Docange  sur  Villehardouin,  No.  204.  But  this  extraordinary  longevity 
b  not  observed  by  the  original  writers,  nor  does  there  exist  another 
example  of  a  hero  near  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Theophrastus  might 
affora  an  instance  of  a  writer  of  ninety-nine ;  but  instead  of  iwtvhKovra^ 
(Procem.  ad  Character.,)  I  am  much  inclined  to  read  idioiiffKovrat  with 
his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts  of  Casaubon.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  should  support  them« 
■elves  till  such  a  period  of  life. 

*^  The  modem  Venetians  (Laugier,  tom.  ii.  P- 119)  accuse  the  em« 
peror  Manuel ;  but  the  calumny  is  refuted  by  Villehardouin  and  Hie 
older  writers,  who  suppose  that  Dandolo  lost  his  eyes  by  a  wound,  (Na 
tl,  and  Ducange.)* 


**  The  acooantii  differ,  both  as  t)  the  extent  and  the  cause  of  bis  blindnetr 
Aooording  to  ViUehardoTiin  and  others,  the  sight  was  totally  lost ;  accardiog 
Id  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo.  (Murat.  tom.  xii.  p  ^322,)  he  was  vim 
debiHfl.    See  Wilken,  vol.  ▼.  p.  li3.— M. 
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the  treaty/'  It  «eas  proposed  that  the  crusaders  should  aaBem- 
blo  at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  the  ensuing  year; 
that  flat-bottomed  vessels  should  be  prepared  for  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horses,  and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a 
A  umber  of  ships  sufficient  for  the  embarkation  of  four  thou 
sand  five  hundred  knights,  and  twenty  thousand  foot;  that 
during  a  term  of  nine  months  they  should  be  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  transported  to  whatsoever  coast  the  service  of 
Qod  and  Christendom  should  require;  and  that  the  republie^ 
should  join  the  armament  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys.  It 
was  required,  that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before  their  de* 
parture,  a  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  marks  of  silver ;  and 
that  all  conquests,  by  sea  and  land,  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  confederates.  The  terms  were  hard;  but  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  the  French  barons  were  not  less 
profiise  of  money  than  of  blood.  A  general  assembly  was 
convened  to  ratify  the  treaty :  the  stately  chapel  and  place 
of  St.  Mark  were  filled  with  ten  thousand  citizens ;  and  the 
noble  deputies  were  taught  a  new  lesson  of  humbling  them- 
selves before  the  majesty  of  the  people.  "  Illustrious  Vene- 
tians," said  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  '^  we  are  sent  by  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  barons  of  France  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  masters  of  the  sea  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem. They  have  enjoined  us  to  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet; 
nor  will  we  rise  from  the  ground  till  you  have  promised  to 
avenge  with  us  the  injuries  of  Christ."  The  eloquence  of 
their  words  and  tears,^'  their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant 
attitude,  were  applauded  by  a  universal  shout;  as  it  were, 
says  Jeffrey,  by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake.  The  venerable 
dc^e  ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge  their  request  by  those  mo- 
tives of  honor  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  be  offered  to  a 
popular  assembly :  the  treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment, 
attested  with  oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the  weep 
ing  and  joyful  representatives  of  France  and  Venice;  and 
despatched  to  Rome  for  the  approbation  of  Pope  Innocent  the 


*'  See  the  original  treaty  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p. 
828—826. 

*•  A  reader  of  Villehardouin  must  observe  the  frequent  tears  of  the 
Biarshal  and  his  brother  knights.  Sachiez  que  la  ot  mainte  lerme 
pierce  de  piti6,  (No.  17 ;)  mult  plorant,  (ibid ;)  mainte  lerme  plor^e, 
(Ko.  84 ;)  si  orent  mult  piti6  et  plorerent  mult  durement,  (No.  60  ;)  i 
ot  mainte  lerme  plor6e  de  pitie,  (No.  202.)  They  W9«p  on  every  coca 
of  grie^  joy,  or  devotion. 
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Third.  Two  taousand  marks  were  borrowed  of  the  merchantB 
for  the  first  expenses  of  the  armament.  Of  the  six  deputies, 
two  repassed  the  Alps  to  announce  their  success,  while  their 
four  companions  made  a  fruitless  trial  of  the  zeal  and  emulation 
of  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still  opposed  by  unfore- 
seen difficulties  and  delays.  The  marshal,  on  his  return  to 
Troyes,  was  embraced  and  approved  by  Thibaut  count  of 
Champagne,  who  had  been  unanimously  chosen  general  of 
the  confederates.  But  the  health  of  that  valiant  youth  already 
decHned,  and  soon  became  hopeless;  and  he  deploreil  the 
untimely  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a  field 
of  battle,  but  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  To  his  brave  and  nu- 
merous vassals,  the  dying  prince  distributed  his  treasures: 
they  swore  in  his  presence  to  accomplish  his  vow  and  their 
own ;  but  some  there  were,  says  the  marshal,  who  accepted 
his  gifts  and  forfeited  their  words.  The  more  resolute  cham* 
pions  of  the  cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  general ;  but  such  was  the  incapacity,  or  jeal- 
ousy, or  reluctance,  of  the  princes  of  France,  that  none  could 
be  found  both  able  and  wilhng  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise.  They  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  a  stranger,  of 
Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat,  descended  of  a  race  of 
heroes,  and  himself  of  conspicuous  fame  in  the  wars  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  times ;  ^  nor  could  the  piety  or  ambition  of  the 
Italian  chief  decline  this  honorable  invitation.  After  visiting 
the  French  court,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and 
kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  church  of  Soissons,  was  invested 
with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  staff  of  a  general ;  and 
immediately  repassed  the  Alps,  to  prepare  for  the  distant  ex- 
pedition of.  the  East  About  the  festival  of  the  Pentecoet  he 
displayed  his  banner,  and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the 
head  of  the  Italians :  he  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most  respectable  barona 
of  France ;  and  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  the  pilgrims 
of  Germany,**  whose  object  and  motives  were  similar  to  their 

**  By  a  victory  (A.  D.  1191)  over  the  citizens  of  Asti,  by  a  crusade 
to  Palestine,  and  by  an  embassy  from  the  pope  to  thp  German  princefl^ 
(Muratori,  Annali  a  Italia,  torn.  x.  p.  163,  202.) 

**  See  the  crusade  of  the  Germans  in  the  Historia  C.  P.  of  (^unther, 
(Oanisii  Antiq.  Lect.  torn.  iv.  p.  v. — viii.,)  who  celebrates  the  pilgrim- 
age of  his  abbot  Martin,  one  of  the  preaching  rivals  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly. 
Ifis  monaatcry,  of  the  Cistercian  order,  was  situate  in  the  diocese  of  BaA 
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own.  The  Venetians  had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassedi  theiff 
engagements:  stables  were  constructed  for  the  horses^  and 
barracks  for  the  troops:  the  magazines  were  abundantlj  m> 
plenished  with  forage  and  provisions ;  and  the  fleet  of  trana- 
ports,  ships,  and  galleys,  was  ready  to  hoist  sail  aft  soon  as 
the  republic  had  received  the  price  of  the  freight  and  arma- 
ment But  that  price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusa- 
ders who  were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings,  whose 
obedience  to  their  count  was  voluntary  and  preoarioiB,  had 
embarked  in  their  vessels  for  the  long  navigation  of  the  ocean 
and  Mediterranean ;  and  many  of  the  French  and  Italians  had 
preferred  a  cheaper  and  more  convenient  passage  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Apulia  to  the  Holy  Land.  Each  pilgrim  might 
complain,  that  after  he  had  furnished  his  own  contributiony 
he  was  made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  his  absent 
brethren :  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  tbe  chiefs,  which  they 
freely  delivered  to  the  treasury  of  St  Marks,  was  a  generous 
but  inadequate  sacrifice ;  and  after  all  their  ^rts,  thirty-four 
thousand  marks  were  still  wanting  to  complete  the  stipulated 
sum.  The  obstacle  was  removed  by  the  policy  and  patrioU 
ism  of  the  doge,  who  proposed  to  the  barons,  that  if  they 
would  join  their  arms  in  reducing  some  revolted  cities  of  Dal- 
matia,  he  would  expose  his  person  in  the  holy  war,  and  obtain 
from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence,  till  some  wealthy  con- 
quest should  afford  the  means  of  satisfying  the  debt  After 
much  scruple  and  hesitation,  they  chose  rather  to  accept  the 
offer  than  to  relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  the  first  hostilities 
of  the  fleet  and  army  were  directed  against  Zara,^  a  strong 
city  of  the  Sclavonian  coast,  which  had  renounced  its  alle- 
giance to  Venice,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  kinff  of 
Hungary.*^     The  crusaders  burst  the  chain  or  boom  of  the 

^*  Jadera,  now  Zara,  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  acknowledged 
Augustus  for  its  parent.  I^-  is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  the  fortifications  are  strong,  and 
it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spon  and  Wheeler,  (Voyage  de  Dalmatie,  de  Gr^e,  &e^ 
torn.  i.  p.  64 — 70.  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8 — 14 ;)  the  last  of  whom, 
by  mistaking  Sestertia  for  Sestertiiy  values  an  arrh  with  statues  and 
columns  at  twelve  pounds.  If,  in  his  time,  there  were  no  trees  Ltat 
Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  which  produce  our  incom- 
parable maroftquin. 

*'  Katona  (Hist  Oritica  Reg.  HungarisB,  Stirpis  Arpad.  tcnn.  iv^  fK 
686—558)  collects  all  the  facts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the 
onnquerors  of  Zara. 
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harbor;  landed  their  horses,  troops,  and  military  en^iM; 
and  compelled  the  inhabitaDts,  after  a  defence  of  five  days, 
to  surrender  at  discretion:  their  lives  were  spared,  but  the 
revolt  was  punished  by  the  pillage  of  their  houses  and  the 
demolition  of  their  vrsAls,  The  season  was  far  advanced ;  the 
French  and  Venetians  resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  secure 
harbor  and  plentiful  country ;  but  their  repose  was  disturbed 
by  national  and  tuiflultuous  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  mari- 
ners. The  conquest  of  Zara  had  scattered  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  scandal :  the  arms  of  the  allies  had  been  stained  in  their 
outset  with  the  blood,  not  of  infidels,  but  of  Christians :  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  his  new  subjects  were  themselves  en- 
listed under  die  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  the  scruples  of  the 
devout  were  magnified  by  the  fear  of  lassitude  of  the  reluc- 
tant pilgrims.  The  pope  had  excommunicated  the  false 
crusaders  who  had  pillaged  and  massacred  their  brethren,^* 
and  only  the  marquis  Boniface  and  Simon  of  Montfort* 
escaped  these  spiritual  thunders ;  the  one  by  his  absence  from 
the  siege,  the  other  by  his  final  departure  from  the  camp.  In- 
nocent might  absolve  the  simple  and  submissive  penitents  of 
France ;  but  he  was  provoked  by  the  stubborn  reason  of  the 
Venetians,  who  refused  to  confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their 
pardon,  or  to  allow,  in  their  temporal  concerns,  the  interposition 
of  a  priest. 

The  assembly  of  such  formidable  powers  by  sea  and  land 
had  revived  the  hopes  of  young**  Alexius ;  and  both  at  Ven- 
ice and  Zara,  he  solicited  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  for  his 
own   restoration   and  his  father's  **  deliverance.      The  royal 

^  See  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  in  the 
Epistles  of  Innocent  IIL    Gesta,  c.  86,  S7,  88. 

^  A  modem  reader  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  valet  de  Oonstauti- 
iiople,  as  applied  to  young  Alexius,  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the 
infants  of  Spain,  and  the  nobilissimua  mier  of  the  Romans.  The  pejpei 
and  valets  of  the  knights  were  as  noble  as  themselves,  (Villehardouin 
and  Ducange,  No.  36.) 

**  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  YUlehardouin,  Sursae^  (No.  86, 
Ac,)  which  may  be  derived  fi'om  the  French  Sire^  or  the  Greek  Kvp 
ifcrptos)  melted  into  his  proper  name ;  the  further  corruptions  of  Tur- 


*  Montfort  protested  against  the  siege.  Gaido,  the  abbot  of  Vaax  de  Ser- 
UMift  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  interdicted  the  attack  on  a  Christian  city ;  and 
tfie  immediate  surrender  of  the  town  was  thas  delayed  for  five  days  of  fmit- 
less  resistance.  Wilken.  vol.  v.  p.  167.  See  likewise,  a^  length,  toe  hiFtoiy 
M*tlM  IB  *erdict  issued  by  the  pope.    Ibid. — M. 
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youth  was  reoom  mended  by  Philip  king  of  Germany :  hii 
prayers  and  presence  excited  the  compassion  of  the  camp ; 
find  his  cause  was  embraced  and  pleaded  by  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  double  alliance;  and 
the  dignity  of  Caesar,  had  connected  with  the  Imperial  &mily 
the  two  elder  brothers  of  Boniface :  ^'  he  expected  to  derive 
a  kingdom  from  the  important  service ;  and  the  more  gener- 
ous ambition  of  Dandolo  was  eager  to  seaire  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  trade  and  dominion  that  might  accrue  to  his  coun- 
try.*' Their  influence  procured  a  favorable  audience  for  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexius ;  and  if  the  magnitude  of  his  offers 
excited  some  suspicion,  the  motives  and  rewards  which  he 
displayed  might  justify  the  delay  and  diversion  of  those  forces 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  deUverance  of  Jerusalem. 
He  promised  in  his  own  and  his  Other's  name,  that  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  seated  on  the  throne  oi  Constantinople,  the^ 
would  terminate  the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  submit 
themselves  and  their  people  to  the  lawful  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  church.  He  engaged  to  recompense  the  labors  and 
merits  of  the  crusaders,  by  the  immediate  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver  ;  to  accompany  them  in 
person  to  E^pt;  or,  if  it  should  be  judged  more  ad  van 
tageous,  to  maintain,  during  a  year,  ten  thousand  men,  and, 
during  his  life,  five  hundred  knights,  for  the  service  of  the 
Holy  Land.  These  tempting  conditions  w«re  accepted  by  • 
the  repubhc  of  Venice ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  doge  and 
marquis  persuaded  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Blois,  and  St  Pol, 
with  eight  barons  of  France,  to  join  in  the  glorious  enterprise. 

aac  and  Conserac  will  instruct  us  what  license  may  have  been  used  in 
the  old  dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt 

*^  Reioier  and  Conrad :  the  former  married  Maria,  daughter  of  t^e 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus ;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora 
Angela,  sister  of  the  emperors  Isaac  and  Alexius.  Conrad  abandoned 
the  Greek  court  and  princess  for  the  glory  of  defending  Tyre  against 
Saladin,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  187,  203.) 

"  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno,  1.  ill  c.  9)  accuses  the  dose  and  Ye 
netians  as  the  first  authors  of  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and  con 
siders  only  as  a  KVfta  iirl  Kv^an,  the  arrival  and  shameful  offers  A 
the  royal  exile.* 

*  Ife  a^rofts.  however,  that  the  An^eli  had  committea  depredations  os 
the  Venetian  trade  ,  and  the  emperor  himself  had  refased  the  payment  of 
part  of  the  stipulated  compensation  for  tbc  seizure  of  the  Venetian  merobsB 
dise  by  the  emperor  Manacl.    Nicetas,  in  loc. — M. 
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A.  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  allianco  was  confirmed  by 
iheir  oaths  and  seals ;  and  each  individual,  according  to  hia 
situation  and  character,  was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  public  or 
private  advantage ;  by  the  honor  of  restoring  an  exiled  mon- 
arch ;  or  by  tlie  sincere  and  probable  opinion,  that  their  efforts 
in  Palestine  would  be  fruitless  and  unavailing,  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  Constantinople  must  precede  and  prepare  the 
lecovery  of  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  the  chie&  or  equals 
c^  a  valiant  band  of  freemen  and  volunteers,  who  thought  and 
acted  for  themselves  :  the  soldiers  and  clergy  were  divided ; 
and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to  the  alliance,  the  num* 
bers  and  arguments  of  the  dissidents  were  strong  and  respec- 
table.'* The  boldest  hearts  were  appalled  by  the  report  of 
the  naval  power  and  impregnable  strength  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  their  apprehensions  were  disguised  to  the  world,  and  per- 
haps to  themselves,  by  the  more  decen«  objections  of  religion 
and  duty.  They  alleged  the  sanctity  of  a  vow,  which  had 
drawn  them  from  their  families  and  homes  to  the  rescue  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  ;  nor  should  the  dark  and  crooked  counsels 
of  human  pohcy  divert  them  from  a  pursuit,  the  event  of 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Their  first  offence, 
the  attack  of  Zara,  had  been  severely  punished  by  the  re- 
proach of  their  conscience  and  the  censures  of  the  pope ;  nor 
would  they  again  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-Christians.  The  apostle  of  Rome  had  pronounced  ;  nor 
would  they  usurp  the  right  of  avenging  with  the  sword  the 
schism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  doubtful  usurpation  of  the  By- 
zantine monarch.  On  these  principles  pr  pretences,  many 
pilgrims,  the  most  distinguished  hr  their  valor  and  piety, 
wiQidrew  from  the  camp ;  and  their  retreat  was  less  pernicious 
than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a  discontented  party,  that 
labored,  on  every  occasion,  to  separate  the  army  and  disappoint 
the  enteq)rise. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
and  army  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians,  whose 
zeal  for  tie  service  of  the  royal  youth  concealed  a  just  resent- 
ment to  his  nation  and  family.  They  were  mortified  by  the 
lecent  preference  which  had  been  given  to  Pisa,  the  rival  of 


'  YillehardouiD  and  Gunther  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
filHies.  The  abbot  Martin  left  the  army  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  Pales- 
fine^  was  sent  ambassador  to  ConFtantinople,  and  becune  a  reliv^tant 
witness  of  the  second  siege. 
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their  trade ;  they  had  a  long  arr^ar  of  debt  and  injtiry  It 
liquidate  with  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  Dandolo  might  not 
discourage  the  populai  tale,  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
eyes  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  who  perfidiously  violated  the 
sanctity  of  an  ambassaaor.  A  similar  armament,  for  ages, 
had  not  rode  the  Adriatic :  it  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  flat-bottomed  vessels  or  palanders  for  the  horses ; 
two  hundred  and  forty  transports  filled  with  men  and  arms; 
seventy  store-ships  laden  with  provisions ;  and  fifty  stout  gal- 
leys, well  prepared  for  the  encounter  of  an  enemy .^  While 
the  wind  was  favorable,  the  sky  serene,  and  the  water  smooth, 
every  eye  was  fixed  with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  scene  of 
military  and  naval  pomp  which  overspread  the  sea.*'  The 
shields  of  the  knights  and  squires,  at  once  an  ornament  and 
a  defence,  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  ships ;  the  ban- 
ners of  the  nations  and  families  were  displayed  from  the 
stern ;  our  modern  artillery  was  supplied  by  three  hundred 
engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts :  the  &tigues  of  the  way 
were  cheered  with  the  sound  of  music ;  and  tibe  spirits  of  the 
adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual  assurance,  that  forty 
thousand  Christian  heroes  were  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world.**  In  the  navigation  *•  from  Venice  and  Zara,  the  fleet 
was  successfully  steered  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
Venetian  pilots:  at  Durazzo,  the  confederates  first  landed 
on  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empire :  the  Isle  of  Corfu 
afforded  a  station  and  repose ;  they  doubled,  without  accident, 
the  perilous  cape  of  Malea,  the  southern  point  of  Peloponne- 
«us  or  the  Morea ;  made  a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negro- 

**  The  birth  and  dignity  of  Andrew  Dandolo  gave  him  the  motive 
wad  the  means  of  searching  in  the  archives  of  Venice  the  memorable 
story  of  his  ancestor.  His  brevity  seems  to  accuse  the  copious  and 
more  recent  narratives  of  Sanudo,  (in  Muratori,  Script  Berum  Italica- 
rum,  torn,  xxii.,)  Blondus,  Sabellicus,  and  Rhamnusius. 

**  Villehardouin,  No.  62.  His  feelings  and  expressions  are  original : 
he  often  weeps,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  war  with  a 
spirit  unknown  to  a  sedentary  writer. 

*'  In  this  voyage,  almost  all  the  geographical  names  are  corrupted 
hy  the  Latins,  llie  modern  appellation  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Eubcsa,  is 
derived  from  its  EurimUj  Evripo,  Negri-pOy  Negropontt  which  dishon- 
ors our  maps,  (D' Anville,  G6ographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  268.) 


*  This  deBcription  rather  belongs  to  the  first  setting  sail  of  the  expedltiM 
ftvm  Venice,  before  the  siege  of  Za  'a.  The  armament  dirf  not  retan  U 
Venice. — M. 
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pent  and  Andres;  and  cast  anchor  at  Abydus  on  the  Asiatio 
side  of  th^  Hellespont.  These  preludes  of  conquest  were 
easy  and  bloodless :  the  Greeks  of  the  provinces,  without 
patriotism  or  courage,  were  crushed  by  an  irresistible  force : 
the  presence  of  the  lawful  heir  might  justify  their  obedience ; 
and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the 
Latins.  As  they  penetrated  through  the  Hellespont,  the 
magnitude  of  their  navy  was  compressed  in  a  narrow  channel, 
and  th6  face  of  the  waters  was  darkened  with  innumerable 
sails.  They  again  expanded  in  the  basin  of  the  Propontis, 
and  traversed  that  placid  sea,  till  they  approached  the  Euro- 
pean shore,  at  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen,  three  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Constantinople.  The  prudent  doge  dissuaded  them 
from  dispersing  themselves  in  a  populous  and  hostile  land; 
and,  as  their  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced,  it  was  resolved, 
in  the  season  of  harvest,  to  replenish  their  store-ships  in  the 
fertile  islands  of  the  Propontis.  With  this  resolution,  they 
directed  their  course :  but  a  strong  gale,  and  their  own  im 
patience,  drove  them  to  the  eastward ;  and  so  near  did  they 
run  to  the  shot'e  and  the  city,  that  some  volleys  of  stones  and 
darts  were  exchanged  between  the  ships  and  the  rampart 
As  they  passed  along,  they  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
capital  of  the  East,  or,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  earth ;  rising 
from  her  seven  hills,  and  towering  over  the  continents  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five 
hundred  palaces  and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun  and 
eflected  in  the  waters :  the  walls  were  crowded  with  soldiers 
ind  spectators,  whose  numbers  they  beheld,  of  whose  temper 
they  were  ignorant;  and  each  heart  was  chilled  by  the  re- 
flection, that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  such  an  enter- 
prise had  never  been  undertaken  by  such  a  handful  of  warriors. 
But  the  momentary  apprehension  was  dispelled  by  hope  and 
valor;  and  every  man,  says  the  marshal  of  Champagne, 
glanced  his  eye  on  the  sword  or  lance  which  he  must  speedily 
use  in  the  glorious  conflict**  The  Latins  cast  anchor  before 
Chalcedon;  the  mariners  only  were  left  in  the  vessels:  the 
Aoldiers,  horses,  and  ak*ms,  were  safely  landed;  and,  in  the 
luxury  of  an  Imperial  palace,  the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits 
of  their  success.    On  the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army  moved 


*''  Et  sadiiez  que  il  ni  ot  si  hardi  cui  Ic  cuer  ne  fremist,  (c.  66.)  .  . 
Oh^Muns  regardoit  ses  armes  ....  que  par  terns  en  ^odb  meatier,  (A 
67.)    Sii^  b  the  honesty  of  courage. 
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towards  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  8\/burb  of  Constantinople:  a 
detachmant  of  five  hundred  Greek  horse  was  surprised  and 
defeated  by  fourscore  French  knights ;  and  in  a  halt  of  nine 
days,  the  camp  was  plentifully  supplied  with  forage  and 
provisions. 

In  relating  the  invasion  »f  a  great  empire,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  I  have  not  described  the  obstacles  which  should 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  strangers.  The  Greeks,  in 
truth,  were  an  un warlike  people ;  but  they  were  rich,  indus- 
trious, and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single  man :  had  that  man 
been  capable  of  fear,  when  his  enemies  were  at  a  distance, 
or  of  courage,  when  they  approached  his  person.  The  first 
rumor  of  his  nephew^s  alliance  with  the  French  and  Venetians 
was  despised  by  the  usurper  Alexius :  his  flatterers  persuaded 
him,  that  in  this  contempt  he  was  bold  and  sincere ;  and  each 
evening,  in  the  close  of  the  banquet,  he  thrice  discomfited 
the  Barbarians  of  the  West.  These  Barbarians  had  been 
justly  terrified  by  the  report  of  his  naval  power;  and  the 
sixteen  hundred  fishing  boats  of  Constantinople  **  could  have 
manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adriatic,  or  stop  their 
entrance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  But  all  force  may 
be  annihilated  by  the  negligence  of  the  prince  and  the  venal- 
ity of  his  ministers.  The  great  duke,  or  admiral,  made  a 
scandalous,  almost  a  public,  auction  of  the  sails,  the  masts, 
and  the  rigging :  the  royal  forests  were  reserved  for  the  more 
important  purpose  of  the  chase ;  and  the  trees,  says  Nicetas, 
were  guarded  by  the  eunuchs,  like  the  groves  of  religious 
worship.**  From  his  dream  of  pride,  Alexius  was  awakened 
by  the  siege  of  Zara,  and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Latins ; 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he  thought  it  inevita- 
ble, and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost  in  abject  despondency 
and  despair.  He  suffered  these  contemptible  Barbarians  to 
pitch  their  camp  in  the  sight  of  the  palace ;  and  his  appre- 
hensions were  thinly  disguised  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a 
suppliant  embassy.  The  sovereign  of  the  Romans  was  aston- 
ished  (his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  say) ,  at  the  hostile 
appearance  of  the  strangers.     If  these  pilgrims  were  sincere 

*'  Eandem  urbem  plus  in  soils  navibus  piscatorum  abtmdare,  quam 
illoe  in  toto  nayigio.      Habebat  enim  mille  c  t  sexcentas  piscatorial 

naves BeUicas  autem  sive  mercatorias  habebant  innnitsB  mul* 

titudinis  et  portum  tutissimum.    Ounther,  Hist  C.  P.  c  8,  p.  10. 

•vroyf.    Nicetas  in  Alex.  Comneno,  L  iil  a  9»  p.  848. 
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in  their  vow  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  his  voice  roust 
applaud,  and  hLs  treasures  should  assist,  their  pious  design 
but  should  they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire,  their 
numbers,  were  they  ten  times  more  considerable,  should  not 
protect  them  from  his  just  resentment.  The  answer  of  the 
doge  and  barons  was  simple  and  magnanimous.  "In  the 
cause  of  honor  and  justice,"  they  said,  "we  despise  the 
usurper  of  Greece,  his  threats,  and  his  offers.  Our  friend: 
ship  and  his  allegiance,  are  due  to  the  lawful  heir,  to  the 
young  prince,  who  is  seated  among  us,  and  to  his  father,  the 
emperor  Isaac,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre,  his  free- 
dom, and  his  eyes,  by  the  crime  of  an  ungrateful  brother. 
Let  that  brother  confess  his  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness, 
and  we  ourselves  will  intercede,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to 
live  in  affluence  and  security.  But  let  him  not  insult  us  by  a 
second  message ;  our  reply  will  be  made  in  arms,  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Constantinople." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encampment  at  Scutari,  the  cru- 
saders prepared  themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  Catholics,  for 
the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  Perilous  indeed  was  the 
adventure ;  the  stream  was  broad  and  rapid :  in  a  calm  the 
current  of  the  Euxine  might  drive  down  the  liquid  and  unex 
tinguishable  fires  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  horse  and  foot 
in  formidable  array.  On  this  memorable  day,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  bright  and  pleasant,  the  Latins  were  distributed 
in  six  battles  or  divisions ;  the  first,  or  vanguard,  was  led  by 
the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  tht 
Christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  of  his  crossbows. 
The  four  successive  battles  of  the  French  were  commanded 
by  his  brother  Henry,  the  counts  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois,  and 
Matthew  of  Montmorency;  the  last  of  whom  was  honored 
by  the  voluntary  service  of  the  marshal  and  nobles  of  Cham- 
pagne. The  sixth  division,  the  rear-guard  and  reserve  of 
the  army,  was  conducted  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  a  I 
the  head  of  the  Germans  and  Inom bards.  The  chargers, 
saddled,  with  their  long  comparisons  dragging  on  the  ground, 
were  embarked  in  the  flat  palanders  ;  •"  and  the  knights  stood 

•*  Prom  the  version  of  Vignere  I  adopt  the  well-sounding  word 
valander,  which  is  Rtill  used,  I  believe,  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
nad  I  written  in  French,  I  should  have  preserved  the  original  a!id  ex- 
INresaive  denomination  of  vMtiers  or  huimers^  from  the  Aut«  or  dc»or 
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by  tne  side  of  their  horses,  in  complete  a/mor,  their  belmeli 
laced,  and  their  lances  in  their  hands.  The  numeroos  train 
of  sergeants*^  and  archers  occupied  the  transports;  and 
each  transport  was  towed  by  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  a 
galley.  Tlie  six  divisions  traversed  the  Boephonis,  without 
encountering  an  enemy  or  an  obstacle :  to  land  the  foremost 
was  the  wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was  the  resolution,  of  every 
division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jealous  of  the  preeminence 
of  danger,  the  knights  in  their  heavy  armor  leaped  into 
the  sea,  when  it  rose  as  high  as  their  girdle ;  the  sergeants 
and  archers  were  animated  by  their  valor;  and  the  squires, 
letting  down  the  dra^'-bridges  of  the  palanders,  led  the  horses 
to  the  shore.  Befoi^^  their  squadrons  could  mount,  and  form, 
and  couch  their  L«nces,  the  seventy  thousand  Greeks  had 
vanished  from  thei*"  sight :  the  timid  Alexius  gave  the  exam- 
ple to  his  troops  ;  «nd  it  was  only  by  the  plunder  of  his  rich 
pavilions  that  the  ^jatins  were  informed  that  they  had  fought 
against  an  emp^r^.  In  the  first  consternation  of  the  flying 
enemy,  they  reeved,  by  a  double  attack,  to  open  the  en- 
trance of  the  hA»'bor.  The  tower  of  Galata,"  in  the  suburb 
of  Pera,  was  i^fUcked  and  stormed  "by  the  French,  while  the 
Venetians  assunr>ed  the  more  difficult  task  of  forcing  the  boom 
or  chain  that  w«s  stretched  from  that  tower  to  the  Byzantine 
shore.  After  %ome  fruitless  attempts,  their  intrepid  persever- 
ance prevailed :  twenty  ships  of  war,  the  relics  of  the  Gre* 
cian  navy,  were  either  sunk  or  taken  :  the  enormous  and 
massy  links  of  iron  were  cut  asunder  by  the  shears,  or  bro- 
ken by  the  weight,  of  the  galleys ;  •*  and  the  Venetian  fleets 

vliich  was  let  down  as  a  draw-bridge ;  but  which,  at  sea,  was  closed 
into  the  side  cf  the  ship,  (see  Ducange  au  Yillehardouin,  No.  14,  and 
Joinville,  p.  27,  1^8,  edit  du  Louvra) 

•*  To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  followers,  Ac,  I  use,  after  Vil- 
lehardouin,  the  word  sergeants  for  all  horsemen  who  were  not  knights. 
There  were  sergeants  at  arms,  and  sergeants  at  law ;  and  if  we  visit 
tho  parade  and  Westminster  Hall,  we  may  observe  the  strange  result 
of  the  distinction,  (Ducange,  Glossar.  Latin,  ServienteSf  <&c^  torn.  vL  p. 
226—281.) 

**  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  subject  of  Galata,  the  chain, 
Ac,  Ducange  is  accurate  and  full.  Consult  likewise  the  proper  chap- 
ters of  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  the  same  author.  The  inhabitants  of 
Oalata  were  so  vain  and  ignorunt,  that  they  applied  to  themselves  St 
Faul's  Epistle  to  the  Ghilatians. 

*'  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  AqutlOt 
^JHndolo,  Chronicon,  p.  823,)  which  Blondus  (de  Gestis  Yenet)  haf 
dtamged  into  AquilOf  the  north  wind.     Ducange  (Observations^  Na 
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safe  and  triumphant,  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Con&tanii' 
Dople.  By  these  daring  achievements,  a  remnant  of  twenty 
thousand  Latins  solicited  the  license  of  hesieging  a  capita] 
which  contained  ahove  four  hundred  thousand  inbahitants,*^ 
able,  though  not  willing,  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country.  Such  an  account  would  indeed  suppose  a  population 
of  near  two  millions ;  but  whatever  abatement  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  the  belief  of  those 
numbers  will  equally  exalt  the  fearless  spirit  of  ^eir  assail* 
ants. 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French  and  Venetians 
were  divided  by  their  habits  of  life  and  warfare.  The  former 
affirmed  with  truth,  that  Constantinople  was  most  accessible 
on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  the  harbor.  The  latter  miguc 
assert  with  honor,  that  they  had  long  enough  trusted  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  a  frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element, 
and  loudly  demanded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm  ground, 
and  a  close  onset,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  After  a 
prudent  compromise,  of  employing  the  two  nations  by  sea 
and  land,  in  the  service  best  suited  to  their  character,  the 
fleet  covering  the  army,  they  both  proceeded  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  extremity  of  the  harbor:  the  stone  bridge  of 
the  river  was  hastily  repaired  ;  and  the  six  battles  of  the 
French  formed  their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the 
capital,  the  basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about  four  miles 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis.'*  On  the  edge  of  a  broad  ditch, 
at  the  foot  of  a  lolly  rampart,  they  had  leisure  to  contemplate 

88)  maintains  the  latter  reading ;  but  he  had  not  seen  the  respectable 
text  of  Dandolo,  nor  did  he  enough  consider  the  topography  of  the 
harbor.  The  south-east  -would  have  been  a  more  effectual  wind. 
[Note  to  Wilkeo,  vol  v.  p.  216.] 

'^  Quatre  oens  mil  homes  ou  plus,  (Yillehardouin,  No.  184,)  musi 
be  understood  of  men  of  a  military  age.  Le  Beau  (Hist  du.  Bas  Em- 
pire, torn.  XX.  p.  417)  allows  Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
of  whom  60,000  horse,  and  an  infinite  number  of  foot-soldiers.  In  ite 
present  decay,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  contain  400,000 
souls,  (Bell's  Travels,  vol  ii.  p.  401,  402 ;)  but  as  the  Turks  keep  no 
roisters,  and  as  circumstances  are  fallacious,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer 
tain  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  torn.  i.  p.  18,  19)  the  real  populous 
ness  of  their  cities. 

•*  On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople,  1  know  not  how  to 
measure  more  than  4000  paces.  Yet  Villehardouin  computes  the 
space  at  three  leagues,  (No.  86.)  If  his  eye  were  not  deceived,  h€ 
qiust  reckon  by  the  old  Qallio  league  of  1600  paces,  whidi  might  suU 
be  used  in  Champagne. 
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th3  difficulties  of  their  enterprise.  The  gates  to  the  right 
and  left  of  their  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies 
of  cavalry  and  light-infantry,  which  cut  oflf  their  stragglers, 
swept  the  country  of  provisions,  sounded  the  alarm  five  or 
six  times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  compelled  them  to 
plant'  a  palisade,  and  sink  an  intrenchment,  for  their  imme- 
diate safety.  In  the  supplies  and  convoys  the  Venetians  had 
been  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks  too  voracious :  the  usual  com- 
plaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity  were  heard,  and  perhaps  felt 
their  stock  of  flour  would  be  exhausted  in  three  weeks ;  and 
their  disgust  of  salt  meat  tempted  them  to  taste  the  flesh 
of  their  horses.  The  trembling  usurper  was  supported  by 
Theodore  Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youth,  who  as- 
pired to  save  and  to  rule  his  country  ;  the  Greeks,  regardless  of 
that  country,  were  awakened  to  the  defence  of  their  religion  ; 
but  their  firmest  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
Varangian  guards,  of  the  Danes  and  English,  as  they  are 
named  in  the  writers  of  the  times.*'  After  ten  days'  inces-  . 
Bant  labor,  the  ground  was  levelled,  the  ditch  filled,  the 
approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  regularly  made,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  engines  of  assault  exercised  their  various 
powers  to  clear  the  rampart,  to  batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap 
the  foundations.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  breach,  the 
scaling-ladders  were  applied  :  the  numbers  that  defended  the 
vantage  ground  repulsed  and  oppressed  the  adventurous 
Latins ;  but  thej  admired  the  resolution  of  fifteen  knights 
and  sergeants,  who  had  gained  the  ascent,  and  maintained 
their  perilous  station  till  they  were  precipitated  or  made  pris- 
oners by  the  Imperial  guards.  On  the  side  of  the  harbor 
the  naval  attack  was  more  successfully  conducted  by  the 
Venetians;  and  that  industrious  people  employed  every  re- 
source that  was  known  and  practised  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow-shots  in  front,  was 
formed  by  the  galleys  and  ships  ;  and  the  swift  motion  of  the 
former  was  supported  by  the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the  lat- 
ter, whose  decks',  and  poops,  and  turret,  were  the  platforms 
of  military  engines,  that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads 
of  the  fii'st  line.  .  The  soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the  galleys 

••  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Villehardouin,  (No.  89,  95, 

4c.,)  Englois  et  Danois  avec  leurs  baches.     Whatever  had  been  their 

'vigin,  a  French  pilgrim  coulo  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nations  of  wliidi 

ey  were  at  that  time  composed. 
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011  skore,  icr'^ediately  planted  aud  ascended  their  scaling^ 
aiders,  while  the  large  ships,  advancing  more  slowly  into  the 
••^tervals,  and  lowering  a  draw-bridge,  opened  a  way  through 
'He  air  from  their  masts  to  the  rampart.  In  the  midst  of  £e 
conflict,  the  doge,  a  venerable  and  conspicuous  form,  stood 
\loft  in  complete  armor  on  the  prow  of  his  galley.  The 
nreat  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  displayed  before  him;  his 
Uireats,  promises,  and  exhortations,  urged  the  diligence  of 
the  rowers ;  his  vessel  was  the  first  that  struck ;  and  Dandolo 
was  the  first  warrior  on  the  shore.  The  nations  admired  the 
magnanimity  of  the  blind  old  man,  without  reflecting  that  his 
age  and  infirmities  diminished  the  price  of  life,  and  enhanced 
the  value  of  immortal  glory.  On  a  sudden,  by  an  invisible 
hand,  (for  the  standard-bearer  was  probably  slain,)  the  banner 
of  the  republic  was  fixed  on  the  rampart :  twenty-five  towers 
were  rapidly  occupied;  and,  by  the  cruel  expedient  of  fire, 
the  Greeks  were  driven  from  the  adjacent  quarter.  The 
doge  had  despatched  the  intelligence  of  his  success,  when 
he  was  checked  by  the  danger  of  his  confederates.  Nobly 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  with  the  pilgrims  than 
gain  a  victory  by  their  destruction,  Dandolo  relinquished  his 
advantage,  recalled  his  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action.  He  found  the  six  weary  diminutive  battles  of  the 
French  encompassed  by  sixty  squadrons  of  the  Greek  caval- 
ly,  thci  least  of  which  was  more  numerous  than  the  largest 
bf  their  divisions.  Shame  and  despair  had  provoked  Alexius 
So  the  last  effort  of  a  general  sally ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the 
firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of  the  Latins;  and,  after 
skirmishing  at  a  distance,  withdrew  his  troops  in  the  close  of 
the  evening.  The  silence  or  tumult  of  the  night  exasperated 
his  fears ;  and  the  timid  usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  basely  deserted  his  wife,  his  people, 
and  his  fortune;  threw  himself  into  a  bark;  8tx>le  through 
the  Bosphorus  ;  and  landed  in  shameful  safety  in  an  obscure 
harbor  of  Thrace.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprised  of  bis 
flight,  the  Greek  nobles  sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the  dun- 
geon where  the  blind  Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of 
3ie  executioner.  Again  saved  and  exalted  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  captive  in  his  Imperial  robes  was  replacerc  on 
iS»e  tnrone,  and  surrounded  with  prostrate  slaves,  whose  real 
terro'  and  affected  joy  he  was  incapable  of  discerning.  At 
the  dttwi.  oi  day,  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  Latin 
cliiefe   were  surprised    by  a  message   from    the  lawful  and 
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agitated  in  the  council  of  the  barons ;  and,  afber  a  repetidon 
of  their  debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of  votes  again  ao- 
quiesced  in  the  advice  of  the  doge  and  the  prayer  of  the 
young  emperor.  At  the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of 
gold,  he  prevailed  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead  him 
with  ac  army  round  the  provinces  of  £urope ;  to  establish  his 
authority,  and  pursue  his  uncle,  while  Constantinople  was 
«wed  by  the  presence  of  Baldwin  and  his  confederates  of 
France  and  Flanders.  The  expedition  was  successful :  the 
blind  emperor  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  listened 
to  the  predictions  of  his  flatterers,  that  the  same  Providence 
which  had  raised  him  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne,  would 
heal  his  gout,  restore  his  sight,  and  watch  over  the  long  pros- 
perity of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind  of  the  suspicious  old  man 
was  tormented  by  the  rising  glories  of  his  son ;  nor  could 
ti&  pride  conceal  from  his  envy,  that,  while  his  own  name  was 
pronounced  in  faint  and  reluctant  acclamations,  the  royal  youth 
was  the  theme  of  spontaneous  and  universal  praise.*^ 

By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  awakened  fix>m  a 
dream  of  nine  centuries ;  from  the  vain  presumption  that  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  impregnable  to  foreign 
arms.  The  strangers  of  the  West  had  violated  the  city,  and 
bestowed  the  sceptre,  of  Constantine:  their  Imperial  clients 
soon  became  as  unpopular  as  themselves:  the  well-known 
vices  of  Isaac  were  rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  his 
'ofirmities,  and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an  apostate, 
who  had  renounced  the  manners  and  religion  of  his  coun- 
try. His  secret  covenant  with  the  Latins  was  divulged  or 
suspected;  the  people,  and  especially  the  clergy,  were  de- 
voutly attached  to  their  faith  and  superstition ;  and  every 
convent,  and  every  shop,  resounded  with  the  danger  of  the 
church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  pope."  An  empty  treasury 
could  ill  supply  the  demands  of  regal  luxury  and  foreign 
extortion:   the   Greeks   refused   to  avert,  by   a  general   tax. 


*'  The  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus  occupies  three  books  in  Nicetaa^ 
n.  291 — 862.  The  short  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  son  is  despatcbed 
m  five  chapters,  p.  352-  362. 

'*  When  Nicetas  reproaches  Alexius  for  his  impious  leaguo,  ha 
bestows  the  harshest  names  on   the   pope's  new  religion,  jiti^ov  koi 

irBXtirartiy naptKTpoitiiv    viareoyf rciv    rov    llcifra  vpovofiioit 

Miyiffidy^ fisradcatv    rt    cat    fteravotriinv    nip    iraXaiolv    'Ptaftahtt 

lOJv,  (p.  848.)    Such  was  the  sincere  language  of  every  Greek  to  &• 
iMt  gasp  tf  the  em[ire. 
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the  impending  evils  of  servitude  and  pillage;  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  rich  excited  a  more  dangerous  and  personal  resent- 
ment ;  and  if  the  emperor  melted  the  plate,  and  despoiled  the 
images,  of  the  sanctuary,  he  seemed  to  justify  the  complaints 
of  heresy  and  sacrilege.  During  the  absence  of  Marquis 
Boniface  and  his  Imperial  pupil,  Constantinople  was  visited 
with  a  calamity  which  might  be  justly  imputed  to  the  zeal  and 
indiscretion  of  the  Flemish  pilgrims.*'  In  one  of  their  visits 
to  the  city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the  aspect  of  a  mosque 
or  synagogue,  in  which  one  Gkxl  was  worshipped,  without  a 
partner  or  a  son.  Their  effectual  mode  of  controversy  was 
to  attack  the  infidels  with  the  sword,  and  their  habitation  with 
fire :  but  the  infidels,  and  some  Christian  neighbors,  presumed 
to  defend  their  lives  and  properties;  and  the  flames  which 
bigotry  had  kindled,  consumed  the  most  orthodox  and  inno- 
cent structures.  During  eight  days  and  nights,  the  conflagra- 
tion spread  above  a  league  in  front,  from  the  harbor  to  the 
Propontis,  over  the  thickest  and  most  populous  regions  of  the 
^aty.  It  is  not  easy  to  count  the  stately  churches  and  palaces 
that  were  reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin,  to  value  the  merchan- 
dise that  perished  ia  the  trading  streets,  or  to  number  the  fam- 
ilies that  were  involved  in  the  common  destruction.  By  this 
outrage,  which  the  doge  and  the  barons  in  vain  affected  to  dis- 
claim, the  name  of  the  Latins  became  still  more  unpopular ; 
and  the  colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  city  to  the 
protection  of  their  standard  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  The  em- 
peror returned  in  triumph ;  but  the  firmest  and  most  dexterous 
policy  would  have  been  insufficient  to  steer  him  through  the 
tempest,  which  overwhelmed  the  person  and  government  of 
that  unhappy  youth.  His  own  inclination,  and  his  father^s 
advice,  attached  him  to  his  benefactors ;  but  Alexius  hesitated 
between  gratitude  and  patriotism,  between  the  fear  of  his 
subjects  and  of  his  allies.**  By  his  feeble  and  fluctuating 
conduct  he  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both ;  and,  while 

*'  I^icetas  (p.  866)  is  positive  in  the  charge,  and  specifies  the 
Flemings,  (^Xa/i(ove(,)  though  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ancient 
lame.  Yillehardouin  (No.  107)  exculpates  the  barons,  and  is  ig&iorant 
(perhaps  afifectedly  ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guilty. 

*^  Compare  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  Nicotas  (p.  869 — 862) 
with  the  blunt  charges  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  (Gesta  Bmocent  III 
t.  92,  p.  584,)  cum  patriarcba  et  mole  nobilium,  nobis  promisses  per* 
juras  et  mehdaz. 
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he  iovited  the  marquis  of  Monferrat  to  occupy  the  palaooi  h% 
BufTered  the  Doblcs  to  conspire,  and  the  people  to  arm,  for  toe 
deliverance  of  their  country.  Regardless  of  his  painful  situa- 
tion, the  Latin  chiefs  repeated  their  demands,  resented  hit 
delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and  exacted  a  decifflve  an- 
swer of  peace  or  war.  The  haughty  summons  was  delivered 
by  three  French  knights  and  three  Venetian  deputies,  who 
gurded  their  swords,  mounted  their  horses,  pierced  uirough  the 
angry  multitude,  and  entered,  with  a  fearful  countenance,  the 
palace  and  presence  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  peremptory 
tone,  they  recapitulated  their  services  and  his  engagements; 
and  boldly  declared,  that  unless  their  just  claims  were  fully 
and  immediately  satisfied,  they  should  no  longer  hold  him 
either  as  a  sovereign  or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the  first 
that  had  ever  wounded  an  Imperial  ear,  they  departed  without 
betraying  any  symptoms  of  fear;  but  their  escape  from  a 
servile  palace  and  a  furious  city  astonished  the  ambassadors 
themselves ;  and  their  return  to  the  camp  was  the  signal  of 
mutual  hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  wisdom  were  overr 
borne  by  the  impetuous  multitude,  who  mistook  their  rage  for 
valor,  their  numbers  for  strength,  and  their  £uiaticism  for  the 
support  and  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In  the  eyes  of  both  na- 
tions Alexius  was  false  and  contemptible;  the  base  and  spuri- 
ous race  of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  with  clamorous  disdain ; 
and  the  people  of  Constantinople  encompassed  the  senate,  to 
demand  at  their  hands  a  more  worthy  emperor.  To  every 
senator,  conspicuous  by  his  birth  or  dignity,  they  successively 
presented  the  purple :  by  each  senator  the  deadly  garrbent 
was  repulsed:  the  contest  lasted  three  days;  and  we  may 
learn  from  the  historian  Nicetas,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  that  fear  and  weaknesses  were  the  guardians  of 
their  loyalty.  A  phantom,  who  vanished  in  oblivion,  was 
forcibly  proclaimed  by  the  crowd :  '*  but  the  author  of  the 
tumult,  and  the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Ducas ;  and  his  common  appellation  of  Alexius  must  be 
discriminated  by  the  epithet  of  Mourzoufle,^*  which  in  the 

**  His  name  was  Nicholas  Canabus:  he  deserved  the  praise  ofNiA^ 
ten  and  the  vengeance  of  Mourzoufle,  (p.  862.) 

'*  Villehardouin  (!^o.  116)  speaks  of  him  as  a  favorite,  without 
knowing  that  he  was  a  prince  ot  the  blood,  Angelus  and  Dumu^  Do* 
eange,  who  pries  into  every  comer,  believes  him  to  be  the  soo  of  laiuui 
Ducas  Setastocrator,  and  second  cousin  of  young  Vleziut* 
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vulgar  idiom  expressed  the  close  junction  of  his  black  and 
Bbaggy  eyebrows.  At  once  a  patriot  and  a  courtier,  the  per- 
fidious Mourzoufle,  who  was  not  destitute  of  cunning  and 
courage,  opposed  the  Latins  both  in  speech  and  action, 
inflamed  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  and 
ia'inuated  himself  into  the  favor  and  confidence  of  Alexius, 
who  trusted  him  with  the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  and 
tinged  his  buskins  with  the  colors  of  royalty.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  he  rushed  into  the  bed-chamber  with  an  affiighted 
aspect,  exclaiming,  that  the  palace  was  attacked  by  the  peo- 
ple and  betrayed  by  the  guards.  Starting  from  his  couch, 
the  unsuspecting  prince  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
enemy,  who  had  contrived  his  escape  by  a  private  staircase. 
Bat  that  staircase  terminated  in  a  prison :  Alexius  was  seized, 
stripped,  and  loaded  with  chains;  and,  after  tasting  some 
days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was  poisoned,  or  strangled, 
or  beaten  with  clubs,  at  the  command,  or  in  the  presence,  of 
the  tyrant  The  emperor  Isaac  Angelus  soon  followed  his 
son  to  the  grave ;  and  Mourzoufle,  perhaps,  might  spare  the 
superfluous  crime  of  hastening  the  extinction  of  impotence 
and  blindness. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  usurpation  of  Mour^ 
zoufle,  had  changed  the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  no 
longer  the  disagreement  of  allies  who  overvalued  their  ser- 
vices, or  ne^cted  their  obligations:  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians hrgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius,  dropped  a  tear 
on  die  untimely  fate  of  their  companion,  and  swore  revenge 
against  the  perfidious  nation  who  had  crowned  his  asiiassin. 
Yet  the  prudent  doge  was  still  inclined  to  negotiate :  he  asked 
as  a  debt,  a  subsidy,  or  a  fine,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
about  two  millions  sterling;  nor  would  the  conference  have 
been  abruptly  broken,  if  the  zeal,  or  policy,  of  Mourzoufle 
had  not  refused  to  sacrifice  the  Greek  church  to  the  safety 
of  the  state.**  Amidst  the  invectives  of  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  we  may  discern,  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  of  the  public  cham- 
pion:   the    second    siege  of   Constantinople   was   far  mor« 


*^  This  n^otiation,  probable  in  itself,  and  attested  by  Nioetas,  m 
IA5,)  is  omitted  as  soadalous  by  the  delicacy  of  Dandolo  and  Villfr 
kardouin.* 

*  Wilken  places  Y  before  the  death  of  Alexias,  voL  v.  p  STC-^M 
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lAbonous  thae  tho  fir^^t;  the  treast.ry  was  replenished,  snd 
discipline  was  lestored,  by  a  s'^vere  inquisition  into  the  abusai 
of  the  forraei  reign ;  and  Mourzoufle,  an  iron  mace  in  hk 
hand,  visiting  the  posts,  and  affecting  the  port  and  aspect  of  a 
warrior,  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at  least,  and 
to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexins,  the 
Greeks  mad^  two  vigorous  and  well-conducted  attempts  to 
burn  the  navj  in  the  harbor ;  but  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
Venetians  repubed  the  fire-ships;  and  the  vagrant  flames 
wasted  themselves  without  injury  in  the  sea.*'  In  a  nocturnal 
sally  the  Greek  emperor  was  vanquished  by  Henry,  brother 
of  the  count  of  Flanders:  the  advantages  of  nnmber  and 
surprise  aggravated  the  shame  of  his  defeat :  his  buckler  was 
found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  Imperial  standard,^  a 
divine  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  presented,  as  a  trophy  and  a 
relic  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  the  disciples  of  St.  Bernard. 
Near  three  months,  without  excepting  the  holy  season  of 
Lent,  were  consumed  in  skirmishes  and  preparations,  before 
the  Latins  were  ready  or  resolved  for  a  general  assault.  The 
land  fortifications  had  been  found  impregnable;  and  the 
Venetian  pilots  represented,  that,  on  the  shore  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  ships  must  be  driven 
by  the  current  far  away  to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont;  a 
prospect  not  unpleasing  to  the  reluctant  pilgrims,  who  sought 
every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  army.  From  the  harbor, 
therefore,  the  assault  was  determined  by  the  assulants,  and 
expected  by  the  besieged ;  and  the  emperor  had  placed  his 
scarlet  pavilions  on  a  neighboring  height,  to  direct  and  ani- 
mate the  efforts  of  his  troops.  A  fearless  spectator,  whose 
mind  could  entertain  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  might 
have  admired  the  long  array  of  two  embattled  armies,  which 
extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the  ships  and  gal- 
leys, the  other  on  the  walls  and  towers  raised  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  by  several  stages  of  wooden  turrets.  Their  first 
fury  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire,  from 

'•  Baldwin  mentions  both  attempte  to  fire  the  fleet,  (Gest  c  92,  i\ 
684,  635;)  Villehardouin,  (No.  113—  15)  only  describes  the  first  ll 
is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  warriors  observe  any  peculiar  prop* 
ejrties  in  the  Greek  fire. 

'•  Ducange  (No.  119)  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  learning  on  the  Ocn 
fanon  Imperial.  This  banner  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  at  Venice  as  a 
trophy  an},  relic:  if  it  be  genuine  tho  pious  doge  mu«t  have  dieatod 
the  m<ink9  of  Citeauz 
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the  engines ;  but  tlie  water  was  deep ;  the  French  were  bold ; 
the  Venetians  were  skilful ;  they  approached  the  walls ;  and 
B  desperate  conflict  of  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  was 
fought  on  the  trembling  bridges  that  grappled  the  floating,  to 
the  stable,  batteries.  In  more  than  a  hundred  places,  the 
assault  was  urged,  and  the  defence  was  sustained;  till  the 
superiority  of  ground  and  numbers  finally  prevailed,  and  the 
Latin  trumpets  sounded  a  ret/eat.  On  the  ensuing  days,  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  equal  vigor,  and  a  similar  event ; 
and,  in  the  night,  the  doge  and  the  barons  held  a  council^ 
apprehensive  only  for  the  public  danger:  not  a  voice  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  escape  or  treaty ;  and  each  warrior^ 
according  to  his  temper,  embraced  the  hope  of  victory,  or 
the  assurance  of  a  glorious  death.*®  By  the  experience  of 
the  former  siege,  the  Greeks  were  instructed,  but  the  Latins 
were  animated ;  and  the  knowledge  that  Constantinople  ?mghi 
be  taken,  was  of  more  avail  than  the  local  precautions  which 
that  knowledge  had  inspired  for  its  defence.  In  the  third 
assault,  two  ships  were  linked  together  to  double  their 
strength ;  a  strong  north  wind  drove  them  on  the  shore ;  the 
bishops  of  Troyes  and  Soissons  led  the  van;  and  the  auspi- 
cious names  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  paradise  resounded  along 
the  line.**  The  episcopal  banners  were  displayed  on  the 
walls;  a  hundred  marks  of  silver  had  been  promised  to  the 
first  adventurers;  and  if  their  reward  was  intercepted  by 
death,  their  names  have  been  immortalized  by  fame.^  Four 
towers  were  scaled ;  three  gates  were  burst  open ;  and  the 
French  knights,  who  might  tremble  on  the  waves,  felt  them- 
selves  invincible  on  horseb<)ck  on  the  solid  ground.  Shall  J 
relate  that  the  thousands  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person 
fled  on  the  approach,  and  before  the  lance,  of  a  single  war- 
rior ?  Their  ignominious  flight  is  attested  by  their  country- 
man Nicetas :  an  army  of  phantoms  marched  with  the  French 
hero,  and  he  was  magnified  to  a  giant  in  the  eyes  of  the 

*•  YillehardouiD  (No.  126)  confesses,  that  mult  ere  grant  peril;  and 
Gunthems  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13)  affirms,  that  nulla  spes  victorisB  arridere 
poterat  Tet  the  knight  despises  those  who  thought  of  flight,  and  the 
monk  praises  his  countrymen  who  were  resolved  on  death. 

**  Baldwin,  and  all  the  writers,  honor  the  names  of  these  two  gal- 
leyBf  felici  auspicio. 

*  Pietro  Alberti,  a  Venetion  nol  le  and  Andrew  d'Amhoise  a  FreiMh 
knight. -li 
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child ;  the  desertion  of  their  slaves  compelled  them  to  carry 
their  baggage  on  their  own  shoulders ;  and  their  women,  whom 
they  placed    in  the  centre,  were   exhorted   to  conceid   their 
beauty  with  dirt,  instead  of  adorning  it  with  p»nt  and  jewels 
Every  step  was  exposed  to  insult  and  danger :  the  threats  of 
the  strangers  were  less  painful  than  the  taunts  of  the  plebeiansi 
with  whom  they  were  now  levelled ;  nor  did  the  exiles  breathe 
in  safety  till  their  mournful   pilgrimage   was   concluded   at 
Selymbria,  above  forty  miles  ^om  the  capital.    On  the  way 
they  overtook  the  patriarch,  without  attendance  and  almost 
without  apparel,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
apostolical  poverty,  which,  had  it  been  voluntary,  might  per* 
haps  have  been  meritorious.     In  the  mean  while,  his  desolate 
churches  were  profaned  by  the  licentiousness  and  party  zeal 
of  the  Latins.     After  stripping  the  gems  and  pearls,  they  con* 
verted  the  chalices  into  drinking-cups ;  their  tables,  on  which 
they  gamed  and  feasted,  were  covered  with  the  pictures  €i 
Christ  and  the  saints  ;  and  they  trampled  under  foot  the  most 
venerable  objects  of  the  Christian  worship.     In  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  ample  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  rent  asun- 
der for  the  sake  of  the  golden  firinge ;  and  the  altar,  a  monu« 
ment  of  art   and    riches,  was   broken  in  pieces  and  shared 
among  the  captors.     Their  mules  and  horses  were  laden  with 
the  wrought  silver  and  gilt  carvings,  which  they  tore  down 
from  the  doors  and  pulpit ;  and  if  the  beasts  stumbled  under 
the  burden,  they  were  stabbed  by  their  impatient  drivers,  and 
the   holy  pavement   streamed  with  their  impure  blood.     A 
prostitute  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  patriarch ;  and  that 
daughter  of  Belial,  as  she  is  styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the 
church,  to  ridicule  the  hymns  and  processions  of  the  Orientals. 
Nor  were  the   repositories  of  the  royal  dead  secure  from 
violation :  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  were  rifled ;  and  it  is  said,  that  after  six  centuries 
the  corpse  of  Justinian  was  found  without  any  signs  of  decay 
or  putrefaction.     In    the   streets,  the   French   and   Flemings 
clothed  themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes'  and  flow- 
ing head-dresses  of  linen;  and  the  coarse  interaperante  of 
their  feasts  •*  insulted  the  splendid  sobriety  of  the  East.     To 
expose  the  arms  of  a  people  of  scribes  and  scholars,  they 

••  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nioetas's  receipts,  their  fovor 
iio  dif  hes  were  boiled  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  peas,  and  aonp 
nftde  >f  garlic  and  sharp  or  sDur  herbs,  (p.  882.) 
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affected  to  display  a  pen,  an  inkhorn,  and  a  sheet  of  paper, 
without  discerning  that  the  instruments  of  science  and  valor 
were  alike  feeble  and  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  modem 
Greeks. 

Their  reputation  and  their  language  encouraged  them,  how« 
ever,  to  despise  the  ignorance  and  to  overlook  the  progress 
of  the  Latins.**  In  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  differ- 
ence was  still  more  obvious  and  real ;  the  Greeks  preserved 
with  reverence  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  could 
not  imitafe ;  and,  in  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  are  provoked  to  join  in  the  complaints  and 
invectives  of  the  Byzantine  historian.**  "We  have  seen  how 
the  rising  city  was  adorned  by  the  vanity  and  despotism  of 
the  Imperial  founder :  in  the  ruins  of  paganism,  some  gods 
and  heroes  were  saved  from  the  axe  of  superstition  ;  and  the 
fomm  and  hippodrome  were  dignified  with  the  relics  of  a 
better  age.  Several  of  these  are  described  by  Nicetas,**  in 
a  florid  and  affected  style;  and  from  his  descriptions  I  shall 
select  some  mteresting  particulars.  1.  The  victorious  char- 
ioteers were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  own  or  the  public  charge, 
and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome  :  they  stood  aloft  in  their 
chariots,  wheeling  round  the  goal :  the  spectators  could  ad- 
mire their  attitude,  and  judge  of  the  resemblance ;  and  of 
these  figures,  the  most  perfect  might  have  been  transported 
from  the  Olympic  stadium.  2.  Tlie  sphinx,  river-horse,  and 
crocodile,  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture  of  Egypt  and 
the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province.  3.  The  she-wolf  suc- 
kling Romulus  and  Remus,  a  subject  alike  pleasing  to  the  old 

**  Nicetas  uses  very  harsh  expressions,  vap*  iypa^^aron  "BapPapon,  xal 
riKeov  dvaXiftadfiToif,  (Fragment  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot  Grsec.  torn.  vi.  p. 
414.)  This  reproach,  it  is  true,  applies  most  strongly  to  their  ignorance 
of  Greek  and  of  Homer.  In  their  own  language,  the  Latins  of  the 
ziith  and  xiiith  centuries  were  not  destitute  of  literature.  See  Harrises 
Philolo^cal  Inquiries,  p.  iil  c  9,  10,  11. 

•*  Nicetas  was  of  Chonse  in  Phrygia,  (the  old  Oolossse  of  St  Paul :) 
he  raised  himself  to  the  honors  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great 
logothete ;  beheld  the  fall  of  the  empire,  retired  to  Nice,  and  composed 
an  elaborate  lustory  fi'om  the  death  of  Alejcius  Conmenus  to  the  reign 
of  Henry. 

'*  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas  in  th<>  Bodleian  library  contains  this  curi- 
ous fragment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud,  or  shame, 
or  rather  carelessness,  has  dropped  in  the  common  editions.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Fabridus,  (Bibliot  Grsec  tom.  vi.  p.  405 — 416,)  and  immode 
rmtely  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  (Philolqgi 
oJ  Inquiries,  p.  iil  c  6,  p.  80!  —812.) 
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acl  the  neto  Ho  nans,  but  which  could  leally  be  treated  befors 
the  decline  of  the  Greek  sculpture.  4.  An  eagle  holdiofl 
and  tearing  a  serpent  in  his  talons,  a  domestic  monument  of 
the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to  a  human  artisti 
but  to  the  magic  power  of  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  who, 
by  this  talisman,  delivered  the  city  from  such  venomous  rep» 
tiles.  5.  An  ass  and  his  driver,  which  were  erected  by  Au* 
gustus  in  his  colony  of  Nicopolis,  to  commemorate  a  verbal 
omen  of  the  victory  of  Actium.  6.  An  equestrian  statue^ 
which  passed,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  for  Joshua,  the  Jewish 
conqueror,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
descending  sun.  A  more  classical  tradition  recognized  the 
figures  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus ;  and  the  free  attitude  of 
the  steed  seemed  to  mark  that  he  trod  on  air,  rather  than  on 
the  earth.  7.  A  square  and  lofty  obelisk  of  brass ;  the  sides 
were  embossed  with  a  variety  of  picturesque  and  rural  scenes  • 
birds  singing;  rustics  laboring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes; 
sheep  bleating ;  lambs  skipping ;  the  sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish 
and  fishing ;  httle  naked  cupids  laughing,  playing,  and  pelt- 
ing each  other  with  apples;  and,  on  the  summit,  a  female 
figure,  turning  with  the  slightest  breath,  and  thence  denomi- 
nated the  toincTs  attendant,  8.  The  Phrygian  shepherd  pre- 
senting to  Venus  the  prize  of  beauty,  the  apple  of  discord. 
9.  The  incomparable  statue  of  Helen,  which  is  delineated 
by  Nicetas  in  the  words  of  admiration  and  love:  her  well- 
turned  feet,  snowy  arras,  rosy  lips,  bewitching  smiles,  swim- 
ming eyes,  arched  eyebrows,  the  harmony  of  her  shape,  the 
lightness  of  her  drapery,  and  her  flowing  locks  that  waved  in 
the  wind;  a  beauty  that  might  have  moved  her  Barbarian 
destroyers  to  pity  and  remorse.  10.  The  manly  or  divine 
form  of  Hercules,""  as  he  was  restored  to  life  by  the  master- 
hand  of  Lysippus;  of  such  magnitude,  that  his  thumb  was 
equal  to  his  waist,  his  leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  common  man :  •* 
his  chest  ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and 
muscular,  his  hair  curled,  his  aspect  commanding.  Without 
his  bow,  or  quiver,  or  club,  his  lion's  skin  carelessly  thrown 

"  To  illustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  Greek 
epigram,  and  engraves  a  beautiful  gem,  which  does  not,  however,  oopj 
the  attitude  of  the  statue:  in  the  latter,  Uerculee  bad  not  \\a  diib^ 
and  his  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended. 

'^  I  transcribe  these  proportions,  which  appear  to  mo  IncousistMil 
with  each  other ;  and  may  possibly  show,  that  the  boasted  tasl^  a^ 
N'icetas  was  no  more  than  afrcctation  and  vanity. 
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over  him,  he  was  seated  on  an  osier  basket,  his  right  leg  ^nd 
arm  stretched  to  the  utmost,  his  left  knee  bent,  and  supf  ort- 
ing  his  elbow,  ^is  head  reclining  on  his  left  hand,  his  coun- 
tenance indignant  and  pensive.  11.  A  colossal  statue  of 
Juno,  which  had  o  ice  adorned  her  temple  of  Samos,  the  enor* 
mous  head  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  was  laboriously  drawn  to 
the  palace.  12.  Another  colossus,  of  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  representing  with  admirable  spirit 
the  attributes  and  character  of  the  martial  maid.  Before  we 
accuse  the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  this  Pallas  wa& 
destroyed  after  the  first  siege,  by  the  fear  and  superstition  of 
the  Greeks  themselves.'*  The  other  statues  of  brass  which 
I  have  enumerated  were  broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling 
avarice  of  the  crusaders :  the  cost  and  labor  were  consumed 
in  a  moment;  the  soul  of  genius  evaporated  in  smoke;  and 
the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined  into  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops.  Bronze  is  not  the  most  durable  of 
monuments :  from  the  marble  forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
the  Latins  might  turn  aside  with  stupid  contempt ; "  but  unless 
they  were  crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those  useless 
stones  stood  secure  on  their  pedestals.'*^*  The  most  enlightr 
ened  of  the  strangers,  above  the  gross  and  sensual  pursuits 
of  their  countrymen,  more  piously  exercised  the  right  of 
conquest  in  the  search  and  seizure  of  the  relics  of  the  saints.*** 
Immense  was  the  supply  of  heads  and  bones,  crosses  and  im-^ 
ages,  that  were  scattered  by  this  revolution  over  the  churches 
of  Europe;  and  such  was  the  increase  of  pilgrimage  and 
oblation,  that  no  branch,  perhaps,  of  more  lucrative  plunder 
was  imported  from  the  East.***     Of  the  writings  of  antiquity, 

'*  Nicetas  in  Isaaco  Angelo  et  Alexio,  c.  3,  p.  869.  The  Latin 
editor  very  properly  observes,  that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style, 
produces  ex  pulice  elephantem. 

••  In  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit  Paris,  p.  860.  Fabria  p.  408) 
the  Latins  are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  ot  tov  koXov  dvepaaroi 
0&p0apoij  and  their  avarice  of  brass  is  clearly  expressed.  Yet  the  Ve- 
netians had  the  merit  of  removing  four  bronze  horses  from  Constanti- 
nople to  the  place  of  St  Mark,  (Sanuto,  Vite  del  Dogi,  in  Muratori, 
Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xxii.  p.  584.) 

»•*  Winckelman,  Hist  de  I'Art  tom  iii.  p.  269,  270. 

*°*  See  the  pious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin,  who  transferred  a 
rich  cargo  to  his  monastery  of  Paris,  diocese  of  Basil,  (Gunther,  Hist 
0.  P.  c  19,  28,  24.)  Yet  m  secreting  this  booty,  the  sunt  incurred  an 
ejujommunication,  and  perhaps  broke  his  oath.  [Compare  Wilkei^ 
f»l  v.  p.  808. — M.] 

^*'  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles  tom.  xvl  p.  189 — 145. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

I4RT1TI0N    OP   THE    EMPIRE   BT  THE    FR2N0H    AND    VICNETIANB. 
—PI VIE    LATIN    EMPERORS     OF     THE    HOUSES     OF     FLANDERS 

AND    COURTENAT. THEIR   WARS    AGAINST   THE    BULGARIANS 

AND    GREEKS. WEAKNESS     AND     POVERTY     OF     THE     LATIN 

EMPIRE. RECOVERY    OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY   THE    GREEKS. 

GENERAL   CONSEQUENCES    OF    THE    CRUSADES. 

After  the  death  of  the   lawful   princes,   the  French  and 
Venetians,    confident  of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to  divide 
and  regulate  their   future   possessions.'       It  was  stipulated 
by  treaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six  of  either  nation,  should  be 
nominated ;  that  a  majority  should  choose  the  emperor  of  the 
East ;  and  that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  decision  of  chance 
should  ascertain  the  successful  candidate.     To  him,  with  all 
the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  they  as- 
signed the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon  and  Blachernae,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Greek  monarchy.     It  was  defined  that  the 
three  remaining  portions  should   be  equally  shared  between- 
the    republic  of  Venice  and  the  barons  of  France ;  that  each 
feudatory,  with  an  honorable  exception  for  the  doge,  should 
acknowledge  and  perform  the  duties  of  homage  and  military 
service  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire ;  that  the  nation 
which  gave  an  emperor,  should  resign  to  their  brethren  the 
chQice  of  a  patriarch ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  whatever  might 
oe   their   impatience  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  should  devote 
another  year  to  the  conquest  and  defence  of  the  Greek  prov- 
th^^^*      After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins, 

®  treaty  was  confirmed  and  executed  ;  and  the  first  and 
-  ^^^  ^^portant  step  was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.  The 
/I  ^^^ctors  of  the   French   nation  were    all  ecclesiastics,  the 

oot  of  Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  and 
■**«  *>Jshop8  of  Troyes,  Soissons,  Halberstadt,  and  Bethlehem, 

A.nd^i^  '^^  orifp^^  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chronicle  of 
hartk^M^  ^'""^oIo»    P*  ^^^ — ^^^'  *^"^  *^®  subsequent  election  in  Ville 
iMy,_^  o/*'^•"^'^•  13^ — 140,  with  Ducangc  in  hia  Observatiorfl,  and  the  IM 
,-  '**»  iiiat^irB  de  Cmstaotinople  sous  T Empire  dee  Fran^ip 
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the  last  of  whom  exercised  in  the  camp  the  oflSce  of  pope's 
legate  :  their  profession  and  knowledge  were  respectable ; 
and  as  they  could  not  be  the  objects,  they  were  best  qualified 
to  be  the  authors  of  the  choice.  The  six  Venetians  were 
the  principal  servants  of  the  state,  and  in  this  list  the  noble 
families  of  Querini  and  Contarini  are  still  proud  to  discover 
their  ancestors.  The  twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  th« 
palace ;  and  after  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghosti 
thej  proceeded  to  deliberate  ^nd  vote.  A  just  impulse  of 
respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to  crown  the  virtues  of 
the  doge ;  his  wisdom  had  inspired  their  enterprise ;  and  the 
most  youthful  knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the  exploits 
of  blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was  devoid 
of  all  personal  ambition,  and  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
judged  worthy  to  reign.  His  nomination  was  overruled  by 
the  Venetians  themselves :  his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  his 
friends,'  represented,  with  the  eloquence  of  truth,  the  mis- 
chiefs that  might  arise  to  national  freedom  and  the  c(Hnmoi 
cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible  characters,  of  tht 
first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and  the  emperor  of  the  EasL 
The  exclusion  of  the  doge  left  room  for  the  more  equal  mer- 
its of  Boniface  and  Baldwin ;  and  at  their  names  all  meaner 
candidates  respectfully  withdrew.  The  marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat  was  recommended  by  his  mature  age  and  &ir  reputation* 
by  the  choice  of  the  adventurers,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Greeks ;  nor  can  I  beheve  that  Venice,  the  mistress  of  the 
sea,  could  be  seriously  apprehensive  of  a  petty  lord  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.*  But  the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  chief 
of  a  wealthy  and  warlike  people :  he  was  valiant,  pious,  and 
chaste;  in  the  prime  of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age ;  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a  cousin  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  a  compeer  of  the  prelates  and  barons 
who  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  command  of  a  for- 
eigner. Without  the  chapel,  these  barons,  with  the  doge  and 
marquis   at  their   head,  expected  the  decision  of  the  twelve 

•  '  After  mentioning  the  nommatioD  of  the  doge  by  a  French  elector, 
flis  kinsman  Andrew  Dandolo  approves  his  exclnsion,  quidam  Yene- 
torum  fidelis  et  nobilis  senex,  usus  oratione  satis  probabui,  <&c^  which 
has  been  embroidered  by  modern  writers  from  Blondus  to  Le  Beau. 

•  Nicetas,  (p.  884,)  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  de8i>^^o# 
Uie  marquis  oi  Montferrat  as  a  maritime  power.  ^ftvapSiav  Si  oUtiaBat 
maoaXiov,  Was  he  deceived  by  the  Byzantine  theme  of  Lombardy 
wnicfa  extended  along  the  coast  of  CahiDria  I 
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electors.  It  was  announced  by  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  tLe 
name  of  his  colleagues  :  *^  Ye  have  sworn  to  obey  the  prince 
whom  we  should  choose :  by  our  unanimous  su^rage,  Bald- 
win count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  is  now  your  sovereign, 
and  the  emperor  of  the  £ast"  He  was  saluted  with  loud  ap- 
plause, and  the  proclamation  was  reechoed  through  the  dty 
by  the  joy  of  the  Latins,  and  the  trembling  adulation  of  the 
Greeks,  boni&ce  was  the  first  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  rival, 
and  to  raise  bim  on  the  buckler ;  and  Baldwin  was  transport- 
ed to  the  cathedra],  and  solemnly  invested  with  the  purple 
buskins.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  was  crowned  by  the 
legate,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  patriardi ;  but  the  Venetian 
clergy  soon  filled  the  chapter  of  St  Sophia,  seated  Hiomas 
Morosini  on  the  ecclesiastical  throne,  and  employed  every  art 
to  perpetuate  in  their  own  nation  the  honors  and  benefices  of 
the  Greek  church.*  Without  delay  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantino instructed  Palestine,  France,  and  Rome,  of  this  mem- 
orable revolution.  To  Palestine  he  sent,  as  a  trophy,  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chain  of  the  harbor  ;  *  and 
adopted,  fi*om  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or  customs 
best  adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  conquest  in  the  East. 
In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  encouraged  to  swell 
that  colony,  and  to  secure  that  conquest,  to  people  a  magnifi- 
cent city  and  a  fertile  land,  which  will  reward  the  labors  both 
of  the  priest  and  the  soldier.  He  congratulates  the  Roman 
pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the  East ;  in- 
vites him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his  presence  ir 
a  general  council ;  and  implores  his  blessing  and  forgiveness 
for  the  disobedient  pilgrims.  Prudence  and  dignity  ar^ 
blended  in  the  answer  of  Innocent'  In  the  subversion  of  th^ 
Byzantine  empire,  he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man,  and  adores 
the  providence  of  God ;  the  conquerors  will  be  absolved  ot 
condemned   by  their  future  conduct ;  the  validity  of  theii 

*  They  exacted  an  oath  firom  Thomas  Morosini  to  appoint  no  canons 
of  Si  Sophia  the  lawful  electors,  except  Venetians  who  had  lived  tea 
years  at  Venice,  &c.  But  the  foreign  clergy  was  envious,  the  pope 
disapproved  this  national  monopoly,  and  of  the  six  Latin  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  only  the  first  and  the  last  were  Venetians. 

*  Nicetas,  p.  888. 

'  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  are  a  rich  fund  for  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople;  and  th« 
most  important  of  these  epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vols,  in 
folio  is  published  by  Stephen  Baluze)  are  inserted  in  his  Oesta,  in  Mo* 
laioii,  Script.  Rerum  Itancarum,,  torn,  ill  p.  1,  c.  94—106. 
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treat}  depends  on  the  judgment  of  St.  Peter ;  but  he  inciil- 
cates  their  roost  sacred  duty  of  estabKshing  a  just  suboidina^ 
tioD  of  obedience  and  tribute,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latina^ 
from  the  magistrate  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to  th« 
pope 

In  the  division  of  the  Greek  provinces/  the  share  of  tlM 
Venetians  was  more  ample  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperor. 
N'c  more  than  one  fourtii  was  appropriated  to  his  domain ;  a 
clear  moiety  of  the  remainder  was  reserved  for.Venice ;  and 
the  other  moiety  was  distributed  among  the  adventurers  of 
France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable  Dandolo  was  pro- 
claimed despot  of  Romania,  and  invested  after  the  Greek 
^hion  with  the  purple  buskins.  He  ended  at  Constantinople 
his  long  and  glorious  life;  and  if  the  prerogative  was  per* 
sonal,  the  title  was  used  by  his  successors  till  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  singular,  though  true,  addi- 
tion of  lords  of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.' 
The  doge,  a  slave  of  state,  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart 
firom  the  helm  of  the  republic ;  but  his  place  was  supplied 
by  the  bail,  or  regent,  who  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  colony  of  Venetians :  they  possessed  three  of  the 
eight  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  his  independent  tribunal  was 
composed  of  six  judges,  four  counsellors,  two  chamberlainS; 
two  fiscal  advocates,  and  a  constable.  Their  long  experience 
of  the  Eastern  trade  enabled  them  to  select  t^eir  portion  witb 
discernment :  they  had  rashly  accepted  the  dominion  and  de- 
fence of  Adrianople ;  but  it  was  the  more  reasonable  aim  of 
their  policy  to  form  a  chain  of  factories,  and  cities,  and 
islands,  along  the  maritime,  coast,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  labor  and 
cost  of  such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their  treasury: 
they  abandoned  their  maxims  of  government,  adopted  a 
feudal  system,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  homage  of 
their  nobles,*  for  the  possessions  which  these  private  vassals 

*  Iq  the  treaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by  the 
Kfibes:  they  might  be  restored,  and  a  good  map,  suited  to  the  last  ago 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  would  be  an  improvement  of  geograjihy* 
But,  alas    D*Anville  is  no  more  I 

*  Their  style  was  domiiius  quarts  partis  et  dimidia  imperii  Roma- 
ni,  till  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  was  elected  doge  in  the  year  of  136(1^ 
('^uto,  p.  680,  641.)  F  >r  the  government  of  Constantinople,  see  Dvh 
uoge,  Histoire  de  C.  P.  i  37. 

*  Oncange  (Hist  de  C  P.  il  6)  has  marked  the  conquests  made  hj 
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Undertook  to  reduce  and  maintain.  And  thus  it  was  that  t  j« 
family  of  Sauut  acquired  the  duchy  of  NaxQs,  which  involved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  archipelago.  For  the  price  of  ten 
thousand  marks,  *tbe  republic  purchased  of  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  the  ieSh  Island  of  Crete  or  Candia,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  hundred  cities';-*  but  its  improvement  was  stinted  by 
the  proud  and  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristocracy;"  and  the 
wisest  senators  would  confess  that  the  sea,  not  the  land,  wai 
the  treasury  of  St.  Mark.*/ lor  the  moiety  of  the  adventurers, 
the  marquis  Boni&oe  might  olaim  the  most  liberal  reward; 
'  and,  besides  the  Isle  of  Crete;.  .bi& •^exclusion  from  the  throne 
was  compensated  by  the  royal  tide  and  the  pro\dnces  beyond 
the  Hellespont  But  he  prudently ,  exchanged  that  distaLt 
and  difficult  conquest  for  the  kingdom  of'  Thessalonica  Mace* 
donia,  twelve  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  'yj^here  he  might 
be  supported  by  the  neighboring  powers  of  Jik-Orother-in-law 
the  king  of  Hungary.  His  progress  was  hailed*  ^^y  the  vol- 
untary or  reluctant  acclamations  of  the  natives;"  and  Greece, 
the  proper  and  ancient  Greece,  again  received  a  Latin  .con 
queror,"  who  trod  with  indifference  that  classic  groufec}.  ;H«<i 
viewed  vrith  a  careless  eye  the  beauties  of  the  valley  of 
Tempe;  traversed  with  a  cautious  step  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae; occupied  the  unknown  cities  of  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Argos;   and  assaulted  the  fortifications  of  Corinth  and 


the  state  or  nobles  of  Venice  of  the  Islands  of  Candia,  Corfu,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  Naxos,  Paros,  Melos,  Andros,  Mycone,  Syro,  Cea,  and 
Lemnos. 

'*  Boniface  sold  the  Isle  of  Candia,  August  12,  A  D.  1204.  See 
the  act  in  Sanuto,  p.  533 :  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be 
his  mother's  portion,  or  how  she  could  be  the  daughter  of  an  emperor 
Alexiua 

"  In  the  year  1212,  the  doge  Peter  Zani  sent  a  colony  to  Candia, 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  Venice.  But  in  their  savage  manners  and 
frequent  rebellions,  the  Candiots  may  be  compared  to  the  Corsicans 
under  the  yoke  of  Genoa;  and  when  I  compare  the  accoimts  of  Belon 
and  Toumefort,  I  cannot  discern  much  difference  between  the  Venetian 
and  the  Tiu-kish  island. 

"  Villehardouin  (No.  159,  160,  173— 177)  and  Nicetas  (p.  387— 
894)  describe  the  expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Boniface. 
The  Choniate  might  derive  his  information  from  his  brotlier  Michael, 
archbishop  of  AUiens,  whom  he  paints  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and 
•  saint  His  encomium  of  Athens,  and  the  description  of  Temper 
should  be  published  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Nicetas,  (Fabric.  Bib 
iiot  Gr»c.  touL  vi  p  405,)  and  would  have  deeeryed  Mr.  Harzia'a  m 
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Napoli,"  which  resisted  his  arms.  The  lots  of  the  Liitiii 
pilgrims  were  regulated  by  chance,  or  choice,  or  subsequent 
exchange ;  and  they  abused,  with  intemperate  joy,  their  tri- 
umph over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  gre$t  people.  After  a 
minute  survey  of  the  provinces,  they  weighed  in  the  scales 
of  avarice  the  revenue  of  aach  district,  th^  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  the  ample  o]  scanty  supplies  for  the  raaintenance 
of  soldiers  and  horses.  Their  prreimmption  claimed  and 
divided  the  long-lost  def)endenc)€b.of'  the  Roman  soeptre :  the 
Nile  and  Euphrates  rolled  tlnrough  their  imaginary  realms; 
and  happy  was  the  warrior  who  drew  for  his  prize  the  palace 
of  the  Turkish  sultan  x^  leonium.*^  I  shall  not  descend  to 
the  pedigree  of  families  ^nd  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but  I 
wisih  to  specify  that  the  counts  of  Blois  and  St.  Pol  were  in 
veb^td  With  th^^duchy  of  Nice  and  the  lordship  of  Demotica :  *• 
the  ni\wu[>ikr*.fi^'  were  held  by  the  service  of  constable, 
chambv.i.'^ti^*''e)Ip-bearer,  butler,  and  chief  cook ;  and  our 
historianf'  "deJrey  of  Villehardouin,  obtained  a  feir  establisb- 
.raent'  ibn'.vhe  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  united  the  double 
o$(^  (^'marshal  of  Champagne  and  Romania.  At  the  head 
of  ^is  knights  <ind  archers,  each  baron  mounted  on  horseback 
to  secure  the  possession  of  his  share,  and  their  first  efforts 
were  generally  successful.  But  the  public  force  was  weak- 
ened by  their  dispersion ;  and  a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise 
under  a  law  ,aud  among  men,  whose  sole  umpire  was  the 
sword.  Within  three  months  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  em  pel  or  and  the  king  of  Thessalonica  drew  their 
hostile  followers  into  the  field ;  they  were  reconciled  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  doge,  the  advice  of  the  marshal,  and  the'  firm 
fireedom  of  their  peers." 


"  Najpoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  the  ancient  seaport  of  Araos,  ii 
still  a  place  of  strength  and  consideration,  situate  on  a  rocky  peninsula, 
with  a  good  harbor,  (Chandler's  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  227.) 

^*  I  have  softened  the  expression  of  Nicetas,  who  strives  to  expose 
the  presumption  of  the  Franks.  See  the  Bebus  poet  0.  P.  expugnatam, 
p  875—884. 

^*  A  city  surrounded  by  the  River  Hebnis,  and  six  leagues  to  the 
■ouih  ol  Adrianople,  received  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of 
Didymoteichos,  insensibly  corrupted  into  Demotica  and  Dimoi  I  have 
preforred  the  more  convenient  and  modern  appellation  of  Demotica. 
This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of  Charles  XH 

**  Their  quarrel  is  told  b^  Villehardouin  (No.  146—168)  with  the 
•pint  of  fieedora.  The  ment  and  reputation  of  the  marshal  are  •• 
Imowledged  by  the  Orjek  historian  (p.  887)  niya  napa  rots  rdv  Aa*t 
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Two  fugitivef,  who  had  reigned  at  Constantinople,  still 
asserted  the  title  of  emperor ;  and  the  subjects  of  their  fallen 
throne  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  elder 
Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge  by  the  spirit  of  Mourzoufle.  A 
domestic  alliance,  a  common  interest,  a  similar  guilt,  and  the 
merit  of  extinguishing  his  enemies,  a  brother  and  a  nephew, 
induced  tlie  more  recent  usurper  to  unite  with  the  former  the 
relics  of  his  power.  Mourzoufle  was  received  with  smiles 
and  honors  in  the  camp  of  his  father  Alexius ;  but  the  wicked 
can  never  love,  and  should  rarely  trust,  their  fellow-criminals : 
he  was  seized  in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped  of 
his  troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to  wander  an  object 
of  horror  and  contempt  to  those  who  with  more  propriety 
eould  hate,  and  with  more  justice  could  punish,  the  assassin 
of  the  emperor  Isaac  and  his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued 
by  fear  or  remorse,  was  stealing  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized 
by  the  Latins  of  Constantinople,  and  condemned,  after  an 
open  trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.  His  judges  debated  the 
mode  of  his  execution,  the  axe,  the  wheel,  or  the  stake  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  Mourzoufle^^  should  ascend  the  Theodo- 
sian  column,  a  pillar  of  white  marble  of  one  hundred  and 
fortynseven  feet  in  height'*     From  the  summit  he  was  cast 

vuv  Svvanivov  ffrpareifiavi :  unlike  8ome  modem  heroes,  whose  exploits 
•re  ooly  visible  in  their  own  memoirs.* 

^*  See  the  &te  of  Mourzoufle  in  Nioetas,  (p.  893,)  Yillehardouin, 
(No.  141 — U6,  163,)  and  Guntherus,  (c.  20,  21.)  Neither  the  marshal 
nor  the  monk  afford  a  grain  of  pity  for  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  whose  pun- 
ishment, however,  was  more  unexampled  than  his  crime. 

'*  Ihe  column  of  Arcadius,  which  represents  in  basso  relievo  his 
victories,  or  those  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  described  and  measured,  Gyllius,  (Topograph,  iv.  7,) 
Banduri,  (ad  L  L  Antiquit  C.  P.  p.  607,  <bc.,)  and  Tournefort,  (Voyage 
dn  Levant,  tom.  iL  lettre  xii  p.  231.)  [Compare  Wilken,  note.  voL  v. 
pi  888.— M.] 


*  'William  de  Champlite,  hrother  of  the  connt  of  Dijon,  assumed  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Achaia :  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  letamed,  with 
rej^t,  to  France,  to  assame  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  left  Villehar' 
iouin  his  '*  bailli"  on  condition  that  if  he  did  not  retam  within  a  year^ 
VlUehardonin  was  -to  retain  an  investiture.  Brosset's  Add.  to  Le  Beau, 
roL  xvii.  p.  200.  M.  Brosset  adds,  from  the  Greek  chronicler  edited  by 
If.  Buchon,  the  Somewhat  unknightly  trick  by  which  Villehardouin  dis- 
embarrassed himself  from  the  troublesome  claim  of  Robert,  the  cousin  of 
the  connt  of  Dijon,  to  the  succession.  He  contrived  that  Robert  sluiuld 
■rriT  '  just  fifteen  days  too  late ;  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
Msa    fled  knigihts  was  bunsolf  invested  with  the  princifAlity.    Ibid   f 
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down  headlong,  and  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  th« 
presence  of  innumerable  spectators,  who  filled  the  forum  o( 
Taurus,  and  admired  the  aceom|ilisinuent  of  an  old  prediction, 
which  was  explained  by  this  singular  event*'  The  fate  of 
Alexius  is  less  tragical :  he  was  sent  by  the  marquis  a  captive 
to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  but  he  had 
not  much  to  applaud  his  fortune,  if  the  sentence  of  iraprrson- 
ment  and  exile  were  changed  from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  tc  a 
nonastery  in  Asia.  But  his  daughter,  before  the  national 
»]amity,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  hero  who 
continued  the  succession,  and  restored  the  throne,  oxihe  Greek 
princes.**  The  valor  of  Theodore  Lascaris  was  signalized  in 
the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople.  After  the  flight  of  Monr- 
zoufie,  when  the  Latins  were  already  in  the  city,  he  offisred 
himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers  and  people ;  and  hia 
ambition,  which  might  be  virtuous,  was  undoubtedly  brave. 
Could  he  have  infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they  might 
have  crushed  the  strangers  under  their  feet :  their  abject  de- 
spair refused  his  aid ;  and  Theodore  retired  to  breathe  the  aii 
of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond  the  immediate  view  and  pur^ 
suit  of  the  conquerors.  Under  the  title,  at  first  of  despot,  and 
afterwards  of  emperor,  he  drew  to  his  standard  the  boldei 
spints,  who  were  fortified  against  slavery  by  the  contempt  of 
life;  and  as  every  means  was  lawful  for  the  public  safety 
implored  without  scruple  the  alliance  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 

''  The  nonsense  of  Gunther  and  the  modern  Greeks  conoAming  thi^ 
eolumna  fcdidiea,  is  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  it  is  singular  enough, 
that  fifty  years  before  the  Latin  conquest,  the  poet  Tzetzes,  (Chiliad, 
ix.  277)  relates  the  dream  of  a  matron,  who  saw  an  army  m  the 
forum,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  column,  clapping  his  hands,  and  ut* 
tering  a  loud  exclamation.* 

*•  The  dynasties  of  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Epirus  (of  which  Nicetai 
Baw  the  origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope)  are  learnedly  ex 
plored,  and  clearly  representeo,  in  the  Familix  Byzantinse  of  Do 
cange. 

*  '\^'e  read  in  the  **  Chronicle  of  the  Conqnest  of  Constantinople,  an* 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  French  in  the  Morea,"  translated  by  J  A 
Bachon,  Paris,  1825,  p.  64  that  Leo  VI.,  called  the  Philosopher,  hac 
prophesied  that  a  perfidious  emperor  should  be  precipitated  from  the  to| 
of  this  column.  The  crusaders  considered  themselves  under  an  obligalioi 
to  fulfil  this  prophecy.  Brosset,  note  on  Le  Beau,  vol.  xviL  p.  180.  M 
Brosset  announces  that  a  complete  edition  of  thifi  work,  of  which  tlu 
original  Greek  of  the  first  book  only  has  been  published  by  M.  Bnchon.  l« 
in  preparation,  to  form  part  of  the  new  aeries  of  thu  ByuuiUinie  tUtoriaiF 
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Nice,  where  Theodore  established  his  resideirce,  Pmsa  and 
Philadelphia,  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened  thair  gates  to 
their  deliverer :  he  derived  strength  and  reputation  from  his 
victories,  and  even  from  his  defeats ;  and  the  successor  of 
Oonstantine  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  empire  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mseander  to  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  at 
length  of  Constantinople.  Another  portion,  distant  and  ob- 
scure, was  possessed  by  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Comneni,  a  son 
of  the  virtuous  Manuel,  a  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus, 
His  name  was  Alexius ;  and  the  epithet  of  great*  was  applied 
perhaps  to  his  stature,  rather  than  to  his  exploits.  By  the 
indulgence  of  the  ^ngeli,  he  was  appointed  governor  or  dukn 
of  Trebizond  :'*  f  his  birth  gave  him  ambition,  the  revolution 
independence ;  and,  without  changing  his  title,  he  reigned  in 
peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis,  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.     His  nameless  son  and  successor  |  is  described  as  the 

**  Except  some  facts  in  Pachymer  and  Nicephonis  Gregoras,  which 
will  hereaher  be  used,  the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  or  principality  of  the  Lazi ;  and  among  the 
Latins,  it  is  conspicuous  only  in  tlie  romancers  of  the  xivth  or  xvth 
centuries.  Tet  the  indefatigable  Ducange  has  dug  out  (Fam.  Byz. 
p.  192)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (1.  xxxl 
c.  144)  and  the  prothonotary  Ogerius,  (apud  Wading,  A.  D.  1279, 
No.  4.) 

*  This  was  a  title,  not  a  personal  appellation.  Joinville  speaks  of  the 
**  Grant  Comnenie,  et  sire  de  Traffezzontes."    Faihnerayer,  p.  82. — M. 

t  On  the  revolations  of  Trebizond  nnder  the  later  empire  down  to  thir 
period,  see  Fallmerayer,  G^eschichte  des  Kaiserthams  von  Trapeznnt,  ch. 
lii.  The  wife  of  Manuel  fled  with  her  infant  sons  and  her  treasure  from 
the  relentless  enmity  of  Isaac  Angelas.  Fallmerayer  coniectares  that 
her  arrival  enabled  the  Greeks  of  that  reeion  to  make  head  against  the 
fimnidable  Thamar,  the  G^rgian  queen  of  Teflis,  p.  42.  They  gradually 
formed  a  dominion  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  which  the  distracted  gov- 
emment  of  the  Angeli  neglected  or  were  unable  to  suppress.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Alexias  was  joined  by  many  noble 
fugitives  from  Constantinople.  He  had  always  retained  the  names  of  CaBsar 
an  '•  BatrXi^.  He  now  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Trebizond ;  but  he 
had  never  abandoned  his  pretensions  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  ch.  iiL 
Fallmerayer  appears  to  ma^e  oat  a  triamphant  case  as  to  the  asramplion 
of  the  roya.  title  by  Alexins  the  First  Smce  the  publication  of  M.  Fall> 
nerayer  8  work,  (MUnchen,  1827,)  M.  Tafel  has  published,  at  the  end  of 
the  opuscnla  of  EustaUiius,  a  curious  chronicle  of  Trebizond  by  Michael 
Panaretas,  (Frankfort,  1832.)  It  gives  the  succession  of  the  emperors,  and 
m  me  other  curious  circumstances  of  their  wars  with  the  several  Mahom- 
etan powers. — M. 

\  The  successor  of  Alexius  was  his  son-in-law  Andronicus  I.,  of  the  Com* 
Benian  family,  sumamed  (!ridon.  There  were  five  successions  betweei 
Alexins  and  John,  according  to  Fallmera;^er,  p.  103.  The  troopp  of  Tre^ 
llioiid  fought  in  the  army  of  Dschelaleddin,  tne  Karismian.  against  A>a* 

B* 
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▼assal  of  the  sultan,  whom  he  served  with  two  hundred  lanoes ; 
that  Oomnenian  prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of  Trebizond, 
and  the  title  of  emperor  was  first  assumed  by  the  pride  and 
envy  of  the  grandson  of  Alexius.  In  the  West,  a  third  frag- 
ment was  saved  from  the  common  shipwreck  by  Michael,  a 
bastard  of  the  house  of  Angeli,  who,  before  the  revolution, 
had  been  known  as  a  hostage,  a  soldier,  and  a  rebel.  Hie 
flight  from  the  camp  of  the  marquis  Boni^nce  secured  his 
freedom ;  by  his  marriage  with  the  govemor^s  daughter,  he 
commanded  the  important  place  of  Durazzo,  assumed  the  title 
of  despot,  and  founded  a  strong  and  conspicuous  principality 
in  Epirus,  ^tolia,  and  Thessaly,  which  hs\e  ever  beea  peo- 
pled by  a  warlike  race.  The  Greeks,  who  had  offered  Uieir 
service  to  their  new  sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the  haughty 
Latins  **  from  all  civil  and  military  honors,  as  a  nation  bora 
to  tremble  and  obey.  Their  resentment  prompted  them  to 
show  that  they  might  have  been  useful  friends,  since  they  could 
be  dangerous  enemies :  their  nerves  were  braced  by  adversity : 
whatever  was  learned  or  holy,  whatever  was  noble  or  valiant^ 
rolled  away  into  the  independent  states  of  Trebizond,  Epirue, 
and  Nice ;  and  a  single  patrician  is  marked  by  the  ambiguous 
praise  of  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  Franks.  The  vulgar 
herd  of  the  cities  and  the  country  would  have  gladly  submit- 
ted to  a  mild  and  regular  servitude ;  and  the  transient  disor- 
ders of  war  would  have  been  obliterated  by  some  years  of  in- 
dustry and  peace.  But  peace  was  banished,  and  industry  was 
crushed,  in  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system.  The  Roman 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  if  they  were  endowed  with  abili- 
ties, were  armed  with  power  for  the  protection  of  their  sub- 
jects: their  laws  were  wise,  and  their  administration  was 
simple.  The  Latin  throne  was  filled  by  a  titular  prince,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  servant,  of  his   hcentious   confederates ; 


"  The  portrait  of  the  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nicetas  by  the 
hand  of  prejudice  and   resontment :    oiil¥  ruv  iWiav  tdvdv  sis    *Apsot 

ipya  wapaavfifftdXiiaBat  (npiciv  ijvetxpvTo  dXX*  oi>6i  rts  rdiP  j^eifiirtap  ^  r<!i¥ 
fLOVotav  vapa  roU  0ap0apots  rovrots  Itre^evt^erOf  rat  wapik  roiro  oiuai  rj^v 
fiocip  ^aap   dvfinepotf  Kal  rdv  "XJ^Xov  ttx^^   ^^  Xdyov  irporpiyovra*     fP.  781 

kd.Bak.'' 


•dim,  tho  Scljakian  saltan  of  Roam,  bat  as  allies  rather  ttin  vassals,  p.  Iff 7, 
It  was  ader  toe  defc  at  of  Duchelaleddin  that  they  famished  their  contingeni 
%»  Alai-eddin.  FaLmeraver  straggles  in  vaiu  to  mitigate  this  marlc  of  the 
MlQection  of 'he  ComDeni  to  the  saltan,  p.  llf.— M. 
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die  fie&  of  the  empire,  from  a  kingdom  to  a  castle,  were  held 
and  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  barons ;  and  their  discord,  pov- 
erty, and  ignorance,  extended  the  ramifications  of  tyranny  to 
ttie  most  sequestered  villages.  The  Greeks  were  oppressed 
by  the  double  weight  of  the  priest,  who  were  invested  with 
temporal  power,  and  of  the  soldier,  who  was  inflamed  by 
fimatic  hatred;  and  the  insuperable  bar  of  religion  and  lan- 
.guage  forever  separated  the  stranger  and  the  native.  As  long 
as  the  crusaders  were  united  at  Constantinople,  the  memory  of 
&eir  conquest,  and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  imposed  silence  ou 
the  captive  land :  their  dispersion  betrayed  me  smallness  of 
their  numbers  and  the  defects  of  their  discipline ;  and  some 
failures  and  mischances  revealed  the  secret,  that  they  were  not 
invincible.  As  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  abated,  their  hatred  in- 
creased. They  murdered ;  they  conspired ;  and  before  a  year 
of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  implored,  or  accepted,  the  succor 
of  a  Barbiarian,  whose  power  they  had  felt,  and  whose  gratitude 
they  trusted." 

The  Latin  conquerors  had  been  saluted  with  a  solemn  and 
early  embassy  from  John,  or  Joannice,  or  CaloJohn,  the 
revolted  chief  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Walachians.  He  deemed 
himself  their  brother,  as  the  votary  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  regal  title  and  a  holy  ban- 
ner; and  in  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  he  might 
•spire  to  the  name  of  their  friend  and  accomplice.  But  Calo- 
John  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the  Count  of  Flanders  had 
assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  successors  of  Constantine ; 
and  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  a  haughty  message, 
that  the  rebel  must  deserve  a  pardon,  by  touching  with  his 
forehead  the  footstool  of  the  Imperial  throne.  His  resent- 
ment **  would  have  exhaled  in  acts  of  violence  and  blood : 
his  cooler  policy  watched  the  rising  discontent  of  the  Greeks ; 
afl^ted  a  tender  concern  for  their  sufferings;  and  promised, 
that  their  first  struggles  for  freedom  should  be  supported  by 
his  person  and  kingdom.  The  conspiracy  was  propagated 
by  national  hatred,  tibe  firmest  band  of  association  aUd  secre- 

**  I  here  begin  to  use,  with  freedom  and  confidence,  the  eight  bookj 
of  the  Histoire  de  C  P.  sous  TEmpire  des  Francois,  which  Ducange 
Imib  given  as  a  supplement  to  Villenardouin ;  and  which,  in  a  barbarous 
style,  deserves  the  praise  of  an  original  and  classic  work. 

**  In  Calo-John's  answer  to  the  pope  we  may  find  his  claims  and 
eomplaints,  (Gesta  Innocent  IIL  c  108, 109 :)  he  was  c^ierish^d  s^i  Boioi 
is  the  prodigal  son. 
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:  the  Greeks  were  impatient  to  sheathe  their  daggera  fai 
the  breasts  of  the  victorious  strangers ;  but  the  executaou  mm 
prudently  delayed,  till  Henry,  the  emperor's  brother,  had 
transported  the  flower  of  his  troops  beyond  the  Hellespont* 
Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  true  to  the 
moment  and  the  signal ;  and  the  Latins,  without  arms  or  sus- 
picion, were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and  merciless  revenge 
of  their  slaves.  From  Demotica,  the  first  s^ne  of  the  massa- 
cre, the  surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St  Pol  escaped  to 
Adrianople;  but  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  occupied 
that  city,  were  slain  or  expelled  by  the  fiirious  multitude : 
the  garrisons  that  could  effect  their  retreat  fell  back  on  each 
other  towards  the  metropolis ;  and  the  fortresses,  that  sepa- 
rately stood  against  the  rebels,  were  ignorant  of  each  other's 
and  of  their  sovereigrn's  fate.  The  voice  of  fame  and  feai 
announced  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rapid  approach  of 
their  Bulgarian  ally ;  and  Calo-John,  not  depending  on  the 
forces  of  his  own  kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the  Scythian 
wilderness  a  body  of  fourteen  thousand  Comans,  who  drank, 
as  it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  sacrificed  the 
Christians  on  the  altars  of  their  gods. 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the  emperor 
despatched  a  swift  messenger  to  recall  Count  Henry  and  his 
troops ;  and  had  Baldwin  expected  the  return  of  his  gallant 
brother,  with  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  Armenians,  ha 
might  have  encountered  the  invader  with  equal  numbers  and 
a  decisive  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But  the  spint 
of  chivalry  could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  cowardice ; 
and  the  emperor  took  the  field  with  a  hundred  and  forty 
knights,  and  their  train  of  archers  and  sergeants.  The  mar- 
shal, who  dissuaded  and  obeyed,  led  the  vanguard  in  their 
march  to  Adrianople ;  the  main  body  was  commanded  by  the 
count  of  Blois ;  the  aged  doge  of  Venice  followed  with  the 
rear ;  and  their  scanty  numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides 
by  the  fugitive  Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiege  the  rebels 
of  Adrianople ;  and  such  was  the  pious  tendency  of  the  cm  . 
Bades  that  they  employed  the  holy  week  in  pillaging  the 


'*  The  Comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde,  which  encamiied 
in  the  xiith  and  xiiith  centuries  oq  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  Tite 
greater  part  were  pagans,  but  some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  whol« 
^orde  was  converted  to  Christianity  (A  D.  IS'JO)  by  Lewif,  king  o/ 

imgai  y 
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country  for  their  subsistence,  and  in  framing  engine.)  for  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow-Christians.  But  the  Latins  wero 
soon  interrupted  and  alarmed  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Co- 
mans,  who  boldly  skirmished  to  the  edge  of  their  imperfect 
lines :  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  marshal  of  Ro- 
mania, that,  on  the  trumpet's  sound,  the  cavalry  should  mount 
and  form ;  but  that  none,  under  pain  of  death,  should  aban 
don  themselves  to  a  desultory  and  dangerous  pursuit.  Thia 
vrise  injunction  was  first  disobeyed  by  the  count  of  Biois,  who 
inyo  ved  the  emperor  in  his  rashness  and  ruin.  The  Comans^ 
of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar  school,  fled  before  their  first  charge ; 
b  it  after  a  career  of  two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their 
horses  were  almost  breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied, 
and  encompassed  the  heavy  squadrons  of  the  Franks.  The 
count  was  slain  on  the  field ;  the  emperor  was  made  prisoner ; 
and  if  the  one  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  refused  to  yield, 
their  personal  bravery  made  a  poor  atonement  for  their  igno- 
rance, or  neglect,  of  the  duties  of  a  general  .'* 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bulgarian 
advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve  the  destruction 
of  the  Latins.  They  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed, 
if  the  marshal  of  Romania  had  not  displayed  a  cool  courage 
and  consummate  skill ;  uncommon  in  all  ages,  but  most  un- 
common in  those  times,  when  war  was  a  passion,  rather  than 
a  science.  His  grief  and  fears  were  poured  into  the  firm  and 
fisiithfiil  bosom  of  the  doge ;  but  in  the  camp  he  diffused  an 
assurance  of  safety,  which  could  only  be  realized  by  the 
general  belief.  All  day  he  maintained  his  perilous  station 
oetween  the  city  and  the  Barbarians :  Villehardouin  decamped 
in  silence  at  the  dead  of  night ;  and  his  masterly  retreat  of 
three  days  would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophon  and 
the  ton  thousand.  In  the  rear,  the  marshal  supported  the 
weight  of  the  pursuit ;  in  the  front,  he  moderated  the  impa- 


'*  Nioetas,  from  ignoranco  or  malice,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  6ow- 
■rdire  of  Dandolo,  (p.  388 ;)  but  Villeharaouia  shares  his  own  gloi^ 
with  his  venerable  friend,  c^ui  viels  home  ere  et  gote  ne  veoit,  mais 
mult  6re  sages  et  preus  et  vigueros,  (No.  19SL)* 


'  OihhoQ  appears  to  me  to  have  misapprehended  the  passage  of  Niceta& 
B  J  says,  "  that  principal  and  subtlest  mischief,  that  primary  caase  of  all  the 
hcirnble  miseries  saffered  hy  the  Ramans,"  i.  e.  the  Byzantines.  It  is  u 
efl^ion  of  malicious  triamph  against  the  Veneu'ui^  to  whom  he  ahrtyi 
ribes  the  capture  of  Constantinople. — M. 
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iience  of  the  fugitives;  and  wherever  the  Comaiu  ap* 
proached,  thej  were  repelled  by  a  line  of  impenetrable  8])ear8, 
On  the  third  day,  the  weary  troops  beheld  the  sea;  the  8(Aitarj 
town  of  RoiJoeta,'^  and  their  friends,  who  had  landed  from 
the  Asiatic  shore.  They  embraced,  they  wept;  but  they 
united  their  arms  and  counsels ;  and  in  his  brother's  absence, 
Count  Henry  assumed  the  regency  of  the  empire,  at  once  in 
a  state  of  childhood  and  caducity.'*  If  the  Comans  with- 
drew from  the  summer  heats,  seven  thouaand  Latins,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constantinople,  their  brethren,  and 
theit  vows.  Some  partial  success  was  overbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium ; 
and  of  the  Imperial  domain,  no  more  was  left  than  the  capital, 
with  two  or  three  adjacent  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  king  of  Bulgaria  was  resistless  and  inexora- 
ble; and  Calo-John  respectiiilly  eluded  the  demands  of  the 
pope,  who  conjured  his  new  proselyte  to  restore  peace  and 
the  emperor  to  the  afflicted  Latins.  The  deliverance  of 
Baldwin  was  no  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man :  that 
prince  had  died  in  prison ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death  is 
variously  related  by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  lovers  of 
a  tragic  legend  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the  royal  captive 
was  tempted  by  the  amorous  queen  of  the  Bulgarians ;  that 
his  chaste  refusal  exposed  him  to  the  falsehood  of  a  woman 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  savage ;  that  his  hands  and  feet  were 
severed  from  his  body;  &at  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast 
among  the  carcasses  of  dogs  and  horses ;  and  that  he  breathed 
three  days,  before  he  was  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey.** 

•'  The  truth  of  geography,  and  the  original  text  of  Yillehardouin, 
(No.  194,^  place  Rodosto  three  days'  journey  (trois  jorn6ea)  from 
Adrianople :  but  Vigenere,  in  his  version,  has  most  absurdly  substi- 
tuted trois  heures  ;  and  this  error,  which  is  not  corrected  by  Ducange, 
nas  entrapped  several  moderns,  whose  names  I  shall  spare. 

^^  The  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  by  Vulehardouiu  and 
^iretas,  (p.  886 — 416;)  and  their  omissions  are  supplied  by  Ducange 
in  his  Observations,  and  to  t^ie  end  of  his  first  booK. 

*'  After  brushing  away  all  doubtful  and  improbable  circumstances, 
^e  may  prove  the  deau  of  Baldwin,  1.  By  the  firm  belief  of  the 
French  barons,  (Villehardouin,  No.  230.)  2.  By  the  declaration  of 
Calo-John  himself,  who  excuses  his  not  releasing  the  captive  emperor, 
quia  debitun  carnis  cxsolverat  cum  carcere  teneretur,  (Gesta  Innooeot 
TIL  c  109.)» 

*  Ckmiptra  Voo  BAumer,  Gtesdiichte  d«r  Hohenstaafen,  toL  \h,  p. 
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About  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  wood  of  the  Netherlands, 
B  hermit  announced  himself  as  the  true  Baldwin,  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  lawful  sovereign  of  Flanders.  Htj 
i^lated  the  wonders  of  his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  his 
penance,  among  a  people  prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel ;  and, 
in  the  first  transport,  Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lost 
sovereign.  A  short  examination  before  the  French  court 
detected  the  impostor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ignomini- 
ous death;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the  pleasing 
error ;  and  the  countess  Jane  is  accused  by  the  gravest  his 
torians  of  sacrificing  to  h^  ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortunate 
father.** 

In  all  civilissed  hostility,  a  treaty  is  established  for  the  ex- 
change or  ransom  of  prisoners;  and  if  their  captivity  be 
prolonged,  their  condition  is  known,  and  they  are  treated 
according  to  their  rank  with  humanity  or  honor.  But  the 
savage  Bulgarian  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  war:  his 
pnsons  were  involved  in  darkness  and  silence ;  and  above  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death 
of  Baldwin,  before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry,  would  con- 
sent to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  His  moderation  was 
applauded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  act  of  rare  and  inimitable 
virtue.  Their  light  and  perfidious  ambition  was  eager  to  seize 
or  anticipate  the  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while  a  law  of  suc- 
cession, the  guardian  both  of  the  prince  and  p^ple,  was 
gradually  defined  and  confirmed  in  the  hereditary  monarchies 
of  Europe.  In  the  support  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Henry 
was  gradually  led  without  an  associate,  as  the  heroes  of  the 
cruf»ade  retired  fi-om  the  world  or  from  the  war.  The  doge 
of  Venice,  the  venerable  Dandolo,  in  the  fulness  of  years 
and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat 
was  slowly  recalled  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  re- 
venge of  Baldwin  and  the  defence  of  Thessalonica.  Some 
nice  disputes  of  feudal  homage  and  service  were  reconciled 
in  a  personal  interview  between  the  emperor  and  the  king ; 


**  See  the  story  of  this  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flemish 
writers  in  Ducange,  Hist  de  C.  P.  iii.  9 ;  and  the  ridiculoi^  fables  that 
were  believed  by  the  monks  of  St  Alban's,  in  Matthew  Paris^  Hi«t 
li&jor,  p.  271,  272. 

it.  Pedtot,  !n  his  preface  to  Villehardoain  in  the  CbUection  des  Memoircs, 
n^tifs  d  rUistoire  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  85,  expr€'«c8  his  belief  in  the  firsi 
pun  uf  the  "tragic  legend/' — M. 
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they  were  firmly  united  by  mutiuil  esteem  and  the  commr » 
danger;  and  their  alliance  was  sealed  by  the  nuptials  of 
Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  prince.  He  soon  de 
plored  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  father.  At  the  persuasion  of 
dome  failhful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a  bold  and  successful 
inroad  among  the  hills  of  Rhodope :  the  Bulgarians  fled  on 
his  approach ;  they  assembled  to  harass  his  retreat  On  the 
intelligence  that  his  rear  was  attacked,  without  waiting  foi 
any  defensive  armor,  he  leaped  on  horseback,  couched  his 
lance,  and  drove  the  enemies  before  him ;  but  in  the  rash 
pursuit  he  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound ;  and  the  head 
of  the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  presented  to  Calo-John,  who 
enjoyed  the  honors,  without  the  merit,  of  victory.  It  is  her^i 
at  this  melancholy  event,  that  the  pen  or  the  voice  of  Jeffrey 
of  Villehardouin  seems  to  drop  or  to  expire ;"  and  if  he  stiR 
exercised  his  military  office  of  marshal  of  Romania,  his  sub- 
sequent exploits  are  buried  in  oblivion."'  The  character  of 
Henry  was  not  unequal  to  his  arduous  situation :  in  the  siege 
of  Constantinople,  and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved 
the  fame  of  a  valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander ;  and 
his  courage  was  tempered  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
mildness  unknown  to  his  impetuous  brother.  In  the  doubla 
war  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the  Bulgarians  of  Europe, 
he  was  ever  the  foremost  on  shipboard  or  on  horseback ;  and 
though  he  cautiously  provided  for  the  success  of  his  arms, 
the  drooping  Latins  were  often  roused  by  his  example  to  save 
and  to  second  their  fearless  emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and 
some  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  France,  were  of  less 
avail  than  the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death,  of  their  most 
formidable  adversary.  When  the  despair  of  the  Greek  sub- 
jects invited  Calo-John  as  their  deliverer,  they  hoped  that  he 
would  protect  their  liberty  and  adopt  their  laws :  they  were 
soon  taught  to  compare  the  degrees  of  national  ferocity,  and 
to  execrate  the  savage  conqueror,  who  no  longer  dissembled 


■*  Villehardouin,  No.  267.  I  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable 
oonclusion,  where  we  lose  at  once  the  original  history,  and  the  rich 
illustrations  of  Ducange.  The  last  pages  may  derive  some  light  from 
Henry's  two  epistles  to  Innocent  lit,  (Gesta,  c.  106,  107.) 

'*  The  Tnarshal  was  alive  in  1212,  but  he  probably  died  soon  after 
Wards,  without  returning  to  France,  (Ducange,  Observations  sur  Ville- 
hardouin, p.  238.)    His  fief  of  Messino])le,  the  gift  of  Boniface,  waa 
the  ancient  Maximianopolis,  which  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ammiuiiii 
MarcoUinus.  among  the  cities  ef  Thrac«,  (No.  141.) 
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hiB  intention  of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  demolishing  the  cities, 
and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Danube 
Many  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  already  evacuated : 
a  heap  of  ruins  marked  the  place  of  Philippopolis,  and  a 
similar  calamity  was  expected  at  Demotica  and  Adrianople, 
by  the  first  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a  cry  of  grief 
and  repentance  to  the  throne  of  Henry ;  the  emperor  alone 
had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  and  trust  them.  No  more 
than  four  hundred  knights,  with  their  sergeants  and  archers, 
could  be  assembled  under  his  banner ;  and  with  this  slender 
force  he  fought*  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides 
his  infantry,  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.  In 
this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difiference  between  a  hostile 
and  a  friendly  country :  the  remaining  cities  were  preserved 
by  bis  arms ;  and  the  savage,  with  shame  and  loss,  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  prey.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica  was 
the  last  of  the  evils  which  Oalo-John  inflicted  or  suffered  :  he 
was  stabbed  in  the  night  in  his  tent ;  and  the  general,  perhaps 
the  assassin,  who  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  ascribed 
the  blow,  with  general  applause,  to  the  lance  of  St.  Deme- 
trius.*"  After  several  victories,  th^  prudence  of  Henry  con- 
cluded an  honorable  peace  with  the  successor  of  the  tyrant, 
and  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus.  If  he  ceded 
some  doubtful  limits,  an  ample  kingdom  was  reserved  for 
himself  and  his  feudatories ;  and  his  reign,  which  lasted  only 
ten  years,  afforded  a  short  interval  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Far  above  the  narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  he 
freely  intrusted  to  the  Greeks  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  state  and  army  ;•  and  this  liberality  of  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice was  the  more  seasonable,  as  the  princes  of  Nice  and 
Epirus  had  already  learned  to  seduce  and  employ  the  mer- 
cenary valor  of  the  Latins.  It  was  the  aim  of  Henry  to 
unite  and  reward  his  deserving  subjects,  of  every  nation  and 


"  The  church  of  this  patron  of  Thessalonica  was  served  by  the 
oanoDis  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  contained  a  divine  ointment  which 
distilled  daily  and  stupendous  miracles,  (Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P 
il4.)  

*  There  was  no  hatde.  On  the  advance  of  the  Latins,  John  suddenly 
hroke  np  his  camp  and  retreated.  The  Latins  considered  this  anexpect^ 
deliverance  almost  a  miracle.  Le  Bean  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
deioction  of  the  Comans,  who  usually  quitted  the  camp  during  the  heats  of 
■ommer,  may  have  caused  the  flight  of  the  Bulganans.  Nioetaii.  c  8 
ViUebardofain,  c.  225.    Le  Beau,  vd.  xvii.  p.  242. — M. 
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language;  but  he  appeared  less  solicitous  to  aocomplisli  tiie 
Impracticable  union  of  the  two  churches  Pelagius,  the  pope's 
legate,  who  acted  as  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  had  in* 
terdicted  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  sternly  imposed  tho 
payment  of  tithes,  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff  As  the  weaker 
party,  they  pleaded  the  duties  of  consdence,  and  implored 
the  rights  of  toleration:  "Our  bodies,"  they  said,  "are 
Caesar's,  but  our  souls  belong  only  to  Qtod:  The  persecu* 
tion  was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  emperor:*^  and  if 
we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince  was  poisoned  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  we  roust  entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of 
the  sense  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  His  valor  was  a  vulgar 
attribute,  which  he  shared  with  ten  thousand  knights;  but 
Henry  possessed  the  superior  courage  to  oppose,  in  a  super- 
stitious age,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  clergy.  In  the  ci^e- 
dral  of  St  Sophia  he  presumed  to  place  his  throne  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  patriarch ;  and  this  presumption  exdted  the 
sharpest  censure  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  By  a  salutary 
edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of  mortmain,  he 
prohibited  the  alienation  of  hek :  many  of  the  Latins,  desirous 
of  returning  to  Europe,  resigned  their  estates  to  the  church  for 
a  spiritu&l  or  temporal  reward ;  these  holy  lands  were  imme* 
diateiy  discharged  from  military  service,  and  a  colony  of  sol- 
diers would  have  been  gradually  transformed  into  a  college  of 
priests."* 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessalonica,  in  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom,  and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  his  friend 
Boniface.  In  the  two  first  emperors  of  •Constantinople  the 
male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  extinct  But  theit 
«ister  Yolande  was  the  wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother 
of  a  numerous  progeny;  and  one  of  her  daughters  had 
married  Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  a  brave  and  pious  cham- 
pion of  the  cross.     By  seating  him  on  the  Byzantine  throne, 

**  Acropolita  (c  17)  observes  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  tK« 
toleration  of  Henry ,('E,o>7,'^  as  he  calls  him,)  KkvSoiva  KarsarSfucs, 

**  See  the  reign  )f  Hknby,  in  Ducange,  (Hist  de  C.  P.  1.  L  c  85—41, 
L  il  c.  1 — 22,)  who  is  much  indebted  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes.  Jj& 
Beau  (Hist  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  xxi.  p.  120 — 122)  has  found,  perhapfl 
in  Doutroman,  some  laws  of  Henry,  which  determined  the  service  of 
%thf  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor. 


Or  rather  'Epp^s.—U, 
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the  barons  of  Romania  would  have  acquired  the  fences  of  « 
neighboring  and  warlike  kingdom;  but  the  prudent  Andrew 
revered  the  laws  of  succession;  and  the  princess  Yolande, 
with  her  husband  Peter  of  Courtenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  was 
invited  by  the  Latins  to  assume  the  empire  of  the  East  The 
royal  birth  of  his  father,  the  noble  origin  of  his  mother, 
recommended  to  the  barons  of  France  the  first  cousin  of  their 
king.  His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions  were  ample, 
and  in  the  Uoody  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  the  soldiers 
and  the  priests  had  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  his  zeal  and 
valor.  Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  a  French  em- 
peror of  Constantinople ;  but  prudence  must  pity,  rather  than 
envy,  his  treacherous  and  imaginary  greatness.  To  assert 
and  adorn  his  title,  he  was  reduced  to  sell  or  mortgage  the 
best  of  his  patrimony.  By  these  expedientA,  the  liberality 
r  f  his  royal  kinsman  Phihp  Augustus,  and  the  national  spirit 
of  chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  •  forty  knight»,  and  ^\e  thousand  five  hun- 
dred sergeants  and  archers.  After  some  hesitation,  Pope 
Honorius  the  Third  was  persuaded  to  crown  the  successor 
of  Constantine :  but  he  performed  the  ceremony  in  a  church 
without  the  walls,  lest  he  should  seem  to  imply  or  to  bestow 
any  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capital  of  the  em- 

Eire.  The  Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport  Peter  and 
is  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  the  empress,  with  her 
four  children,  to  the  Byzantine  palace;  but  they  required, 
as  the  price  of  their  service,  that  he  should  recover  Durazzo 
firom  the  despot  of  Epirus.  Michael  Angelus,  or  Comnenus, 
the  first  of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed  the  succession  of  his 
power  and  ambition  to  Theodore,  his  legitimate  brother,  who 
already  threatened  and  invaded  the  establishments  of  the 
Latins.  After  discharging  his  debt  by  a  fruitless  assault,  the 
emperor  luised  the  siege  to  prosecute  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  over  land  fix>m  Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.  He  was 
soon  lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus :  the  passes  were  forti- 
fied ;  his  provisions  exhausted ;  he  was  delayed  and  deceived 
by  a  treacherous  negotiation ;  and,  after  Peter  of  Courtenay 
and  the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested  in  a  banquet,  the 
French  troops,  wit£out  leaders  or  hopes,  were  eager  to  ex- 
change their  arms  for  the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and 
bread.  The  Vatican  thundered;  and  the  impious  Theodore 
was  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven ;  bat 
ttia  captive  emperor  and  his  soldiers  were  forgotten,  and  the 
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•«nroacbc8  of  the  pope  are  confined  tc  *Jie  iroprisonment  d 
his  legate.  No  sooner  was  he  satisfied  by  the  deliverance 
of  the  priests  and  a  pronaise  of  spiritual  obedience,  than  he 
jiardoned  and  protected  the  despot  of  Epirus.  His  peremptory 
commands  suspended  the  ardor  of  the  Venetians  and  the  king 
of  Hungary ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  natural  or  untimely  death* 
that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was  released  from  his  hopelett 
.saptivity."" 

The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  the  presence  of  the 
lawful  sovereign,  of  Yolande,  his  wife  or  widow,  delayed 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  emperor.  Before  her  death,  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
was  named  Baldwin,  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the 
Latin  princes  of  Constantinople.  His  birth  endeared  him  to 
the  barons  of  Romania ;  but  his  childhood  would  have  pro- 
longed the  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims  were  super' 
seded  by  the  elder  claims  of  his  brethren.  The  first,  of  these, 
Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived  from  his  mother  the  in- 
heritance of  Namur,  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the  substance 
of  a  marquisate  to  the  shadow  of  an  empire;  and  on  his 
refusal,  Robert,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Yolande, 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Warned  by  bis 
father's  mischance,  he  pursued  his  slow  and  secure  journey 
through  Germany  and  along  the  Danube:  a  passage  was 
opened  by  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  king  of  Hungary ; 
and  the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia.  But  his  reign  was  an  sera  of 
calamity  and  disgrace ;  and  the  colony,  as  it  was  styled,  of 
New  France  yielded  on  all  sides  to  the  Greeks  of  Nice  and 
Epirus,  After  a  victory,  which  he  owed  to  his  perfidy  rather 
than  his  courage,  Theodore  Angelus  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Thessalonica,  expelled   the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son  of 

"  Acropolita  (c.  14)  affirms,  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  died  by  the 
Bword,  (^joyoi'  fiaxaipas  ytviadai ;)  but  from  his  daxk  expressions,  I 
should  conclude  a  previous  captivity,  wj  Trdiroc  H-piriv  deafttoras  irotrnm 
trvv  iraai  oKtveat.*  The  Chronicle  of  Auxerre  delays  the  emperor's 
death  till  the  year  1219;  and  Auxerre  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Courtenay. 

*''  See  the  reign  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  Ducange^ 
(Hist  de  C.  P.  L  ii.  c.  22 — 28,)  who  feebly  strives  to  excuse  the  neglect 
•f  the  emperor  by  Honorius  III. 

*  Wliatcver  may  have  been  the  fact,  this  can  hardly  be  made  on  ftca 
the  ezpressionA  of  Acropolita. — ^M. 
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the  marquis  Boniface,  erected  his  standard  on  the  avails  of 
Adrianople;  and  added,  by  his  vanity,  a  third  or  a  fourth 
name  to  the  list  of  rival  emperors.  The  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
province  were  swept  away  by  Join  Vataces,  the  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  who,  in  a  trium- 
phant reign  of  thirty-three  years,  displayed  th^  virtues  both 
of  peace  and  war.  Under  his  discipline,  the  swords  of  the 
French  mercenaries  were  the  most  effectual  instruments  of 
his  conquests,  and  their  desertion  from  the  service  of  their 
country  was  at  once  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the  rising 
ascendant  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Rhodes,  attacked  the  Venetians  of  Candia, 
and  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimonious  succors  of  the 
West  Once,  and  once  only,  the  Latin  emperor  sent  an 
army  against  Vataces;  and  in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the 
veteran  knights,  the  last  of  the  original  conquerors,  were 
left  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign 
enemy  was  loss  painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than 
the  insolence  of  his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the 
weakness  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  His  personal 
misfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the  government  and 
the  ferociousness  of  the  times.  The  amorous  youth  had 
neglected  his  Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Vataces,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  palace  a  beautiful  maid,  of  a  private,  though 
noble  family  of  Artois ;  and  her  mother  had  been  tempted 
by  the  lustre  of  the  purple  to  forfeit  her  engagements  with  a 
gentleman  of  Burgundy.  His  love  was  converted  into  rage ; 
he  assembled  his  friends,  forced  the  palace  gates,  threw  the 
mother  into  the  sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lipt 
of  the  wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of  punish- 
ing the  offender,  the  barons  avowed  and  applauded  the  sav- 
age deed,"  which,  as  a  prince  and  as  a  man,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  Robert  should  forgive.  He  escaped  from  the  guilty 
city  to  implore  the  justice  or  compassion  of  the  pope :  the 
emperor  was  coolly  exhorted  to  return  to  his  station ;  before 
he  could  obey,  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief,  shame,  and 
impotent  resentment'* 

^  Marinus  Sanutus  (Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  L  ii.  p.  4,  c  18,  p  78) 
m  fio  much  delighted  with  this  bloody  deed,  that  he  has  transcribed  it 
m  his  margin  as  a  bonum  ezemplum.  Tet  he  acknowledges  the  dam- 
Mi  for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert 

"  See  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  Ducange,  (Hist  de  0.  P.  I  Li.  «.  1 , 
-18.) 
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It  was  only  in  the  a^e  of  chivalry,  that  valor  could  asoeod 
firom  a  private  station  to  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Con* 
stantinopie.  The  titular  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolved 
to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Montferrati 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Almeric  or  Araaury.  She  was 
given  to  John  of  Brienne,  of  a  noble  &mily  in  Champagne,  bj 
the  public  voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus,  who 
named  him  as  the  most  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy  Land.^ 
In  the  fifth  crusade,  he  led  a  hundred  thousand  Latins  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt :  by  him  the  siege  of  Damietta  was 
achieved ;  and  the  subsequent  failure  was  justly  ascribed  to 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  legate.  After  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Frederic  the  Second,*^  he  was  provoked  by 
the  emperor's  ingratitude  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  church ;  and  though  advanced  in  life,  and  despoiled  of 
royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of  John  of  Brienne  were  atill 
ready  for  the  service  of  Christendom.  In  the  seven  years  of 
his  brother's  reign,  Baldwin  of  Courteuay  had  not  emerged 
from  a  state  of  childhood,  and  the  barons  of  Romania  felt  the 
strong  necessity  of  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
and  a  hero.  The  veteran  king  of  Jerusalem  might  have  dis- 
dained the  name  and  office  of  regent ;  they  agreed  to  invest  him 
for  his  life  with  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  Baldwin  should  marry  his  second  daughter, 
and  succeed  at  a  mature  age  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
The  expectation,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  kindled 
by  the  renown,  the  choice,  and  the  presence  of  John  of 
Brienne ;  and  they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his  green  and 
vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his  size 
and  stature,  which  surpassed  the  common  measure  of  man- 
kind.**    But  avarice,  and  the  love  of  ease,  appear  to  have 

**  Rex  igitur  Francia,  deliberatione  habitft,  respondit  nuntiia,  se 
datiirum  hominem  Syris  partibus  aptum ;  in  armis  prob\im  {preux) 
in  bellis  secunim,  in  agendis  providum,  Johannem  comite  n  Brranen- 
sem.  Sanut.  Secret  Fidelium,  L  iil  p.  zi.  c.  4,  p.  206  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  169. 

**  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn,  il  L  zvl  p.  380 — 885)  discusses 
tlie  marriage  of  Frederic  IL  with  the  daughter  of  John  of  BrieniM^ 
and  tlie  double  union  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem. 

**  Acropolita,  c.  27.  The  historian  was  at  that  time  a  boy,  and 
educated  at  Constantinople.  In  1233,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
his  father  broke  the  Latin  chain,  left  a  splendid  fortune,  and  escaped 
to  the  Greek  court  of  Nice,  where  his  son  was  raised  to  the  h^gOMl 
ImiorB. 
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CfLilled  the  ardor  of  enterprise :  *  his  troops  were  flisbk.  ided, 
and  two  years  rolled  away  without  action  or  honor,  til!  he  was 
awakened  by  the  dangerous  alliance  of  Vataces  emperor  of 
Nice,  and  of  Azan  king  of  Bulgaria.  They  besieged  Constan- 
tinople by  sea  and  land,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war ;  while 
the  entire  force  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  knights,  and  a  small  addition  of  sergeants  and 
archers.  I  tremble  to  relate,  that  instead  of  defending  the 
city,  the  hero  made  a  sally  at  ttie  head  of  his  cavalry ;  and 
that  of  forty-eight  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  no  more  thai 
three  escaped  from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired 
by  his  example,  the  infantry  and  the  citizens  boarded  the  ves 
sels  that  anchored  close  to  the  walls;  and  twenty-five  were 
dragged  in  triumph  into  the  harbor  of  Constantinople.  At  the 
summons  of  the  emperor,  the  vassals  and  allies  armed  in  her 
defence;  broke  through  every  obstacle  that  opposed  theit 
passage ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  obtained  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets  of  the  age, 
John  of  Brienne  is  compared  to  Hector,  Roland,  and  Judas 
Machabaeus :  *'  but  their  credit,  and  his  glory,  receive  some 
abatement  from  the  silence  of  the  Greeks.  The  empire  was 
soon  deprived  of  the  last  of  her  champions ;  and  the  dying 
monarch  was  ambitious  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of  a 
Franciscan  friar.** 

In  the  double  victory  of  John  of  Brienne,  I  cannot  discovei 
the  name  or  exploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin,  who  had  attained 

«'  Philip  Mouskes,  bishop  of  Tournay,  (A.  B.  1274—1282,)  has 
composed  a  poem,  or  rather  string  of  verses,  in  bad  old  Flemish 
French,  on  the  Latin  epaperors  of  Constantinople,  which  Ducange  ha.« 

SoUished  at  the  end  of  villehardouin ;  see  p.  38,  for  the  prowess  of 
rihn  of  Brienne. 

N'Ale,  Ector,  Roll*  ne  Ogiera 
Ne  Judas  Machabeos  li  fien 
Tant  ne  fit  d'armos  en  estora 
Com  fiat  ii  Rois  Jehans  eel  Jon 
Bt  il  defbra  et  il  dedans 
La  para  sa  force  et  sea  sens 
Et  11  hardiment  quMl  avoit 

**  See  the  reign  of  Jchn  de  Brienne,  in  Ducange,  Hist   de  C.  i 
.  liL  c  IS— '26. 

*  John  de  Brienne,  elected  emperor  1229.  wasted  two  years  in  prepare- 
dons,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Constantinople  till  1231.  Twc  years  mort 
gfided  away  in  inglorious  inaction ;  he  then  made  some  ineffectiTe  warhki 
expeditions.    Constantinople  was  not  besieged  til)  1234. — If. 
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the  age  of  military  service,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  Im^ 
pcrial  dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  adoptive  father.**  Th^ 
royal  youth  was  employed  on  a  commission  more  suitable  to 
his  temper ;  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  Western  courts,  of  the 
pope  more  especially,  and  of  the  king  of  France ;  to  excite 
their  pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence  and  distress ;  and  to  ob- 
tuD  some  supplies  of  men  or  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sinking 
empire.  He  thrice  repeated  these  mendicant  visits,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  prolong  his  stay  and  postpone  his  return ;  of 
the  fiv9-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign,  a  greater  number  were 
spent  abroad  than  at  home ;  and  in  no  place  did  the  emperor 
deem  himself  less  free  and  secure  than  in  his  native  country 
and  his  capital.  On  some  public  occasions,  his  vanity  might 
be  soothed  by  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  by  the  honors  of  the 
purple ;  and  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  when  Frederic 
the  Second  was  excommunicated  and  deposed,  his  Oriental 
colleague  was  enthroned  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  But 
how  often  was  the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the  Impenal  beggar^ 
humbled  with  scorn,  insulted  with  pity,  and  degraded  in  bia 
own  eyes  and  those  of  the  nations !  In  his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  stopped  at  Dover  by  a  severe  reprimand,  that 
he  should  presume,  without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent 
kingdom.  After  some  delay,  Baldwin,  however,  was  permit- 
ted to  pursue  his  journey,  was  entertained  with  cold  civility, 
and  thankfully  departed  with  a  present  of  seven  hundred 
marks.**  From  the  avarice  of  Rome  he  could  only  obtsdn 
the  proclamation  of  a  crusade,  and  a  treasure  of  indulgences ; 
a  coin  whose  currency  was  depreciated  by  too  frequent  and 
indiscriminate  abuse.  His  birth  and  misfortunes  recom- 
mended him  to  the  generosity  of  his  cousin  Louis  the  Niuih  ; 
but  the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint  was  diverted  from  Constauti- 
nople  to  Egypt  and  Palestine;  and  the  public  and  pnvate 
poverty  of  Baldwin  was  alleviated,  for  a  moment,  by  the 
alienation  of  the  marquisate  of  Namur  and  the  lordship  of 
Courtenay,  the  last  remains   of  his  inheritance.**     By  such 

**  See  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  till  his  expulsion  from  Oonstanti- 
flople,  in  Ducange,  Hist  de  0.  P.  L  iv.  c  1 — 84,  the  end  1.  v.  c.  1 — 8S 

*•  Matthew  Paris  relates  the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  IL  to  the  Eng 
tish  court,  p.  896,  687 ;  his  return  to  Greece  armata  mand,  p.  407 
hu  letters  of  his  nomen  formidabile,  <&c.,  p.  481,  (a  passage  which  hht 
•eeaped  Ducange  ;)  his  expulsion,  p.  850. 

*''  Louis  [X.  disapproved  and  stopped  the  alienation  of  Courteuay 
(Ducange,  L  iv.  c.  28.)     It  is   now  annexed  to  the  royal  dcmeaMi 
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flhamefal  or  ruinous  expedients,  he  once  more  retumjd  to 
Romania,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  whose 
numbers  were  doubled  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Greeks. 
Sis  first  despatches  to  France  and  England  announced  his 
nctories  and  his  hopes:  he  had  reduced  the  country  round 
the  capital  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey ;  and  if  ho 
iucceeded  against  an  important,  though  nameless,  ^ity,  (most 
probably  Ohiorli,)  the  frontier  would  be  safe  and  the  passage 
accessible.  But  these  expectations  (if  Baldwin  was  sincere) 
quickly  vanished  hke  a  dream :  the  troops  and  treasures  of 
France  melted  away  in  bis  unskilful  hands ;  and  the  throne 
of  the  Latin  emperor  was  protected  by  a  dishonorable  alliance 
with  the  Turks  and  Gomans.  To  secure  the  former,  he 
eonsented  to  bestow  his  niece  on  the  unbelieving  sultan  of 
Cogni ;  to  please  the  latter,  he  complied  with  Qieir  Pagan 
rites ;  a  dog  was  sacrificed  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  the 
contracting  parties  tasted  each  other's  blood,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  fidelity.**  In  the  palace,  or  prison,  of  Constantinople,  the 
successor  of  Augustus  demolished  the  vacant  houses  for  winter 
fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from  the  churches  for  the  daily  ex- 
pense of  his  fiimily.  Some  usurious  loans  were  dealt  with  a 
teanty  hand  by  the  merchants  of  Italy ;  and  Philip,  his  son  and 
heir,  was  pawned  at  Venice  as  the  security  for  a  debt^ 
Thirst,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  are  positive  evils :  but  wedth 
is  relative ;  and  a  prince  who  would  be  rich  in  a  private  station, 
may  be  exposed  by  the  increase  of  his  wants  to  all  the  anxiety 
and  bitterness  of  poverty. 

'  But  in  this  abject  distress,  the  emperor  and  empire  were 
stiU  possessed  of  an  ideal  treasure,  which  drew  its  fismtastio 
value  fi*om  the  superstition  of  the  Christian  world.  The  merit 
of  the  true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its  frequent  divis- 
ion ;  and  a  long  captivity  among  the  infidels  might  shed  Some 
suspicion  on  the  fragments  that  were  produced  in  the  East 
and  West  But  another  relic  of  the  Passion  was  preserved 
in  the  Imperial  chapel  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  crown  of 

but  granted  for  a  term  (engagi)  to  the  fSEimfly  of  Boulainvilliers. 
Courtena^,  in  the  election  of  Nemours  in  the  Isle  de  France,  is  a  town 
of  900  inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle,  (Melanges  tires  d'uno 
Grande  Biblioth^ae,  tom.  zlv.  p.  74- '-77.) 

^  Joinville,  p.  104,  edit,  du  Loavre.  A  Goman  prince,  who  died 
without  baptism,  was  buried  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  a  live 
isetinue  of  slayes  and  horses. 

*•  Sanut  Secret  FidieL  Crucis,  1.  iL  p.  iv.  a  18,  p.  78. 
lOL.  VI. — F 
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thertts  which  had  heeii  pkced  on  the  head  of  Chtiitt 
equally  precious  and  authentic.    It  had  formeiij  been 
praotica  of  the  Egyptian  debtors  to  deposit,  as  a  sceunty,  Ibe^ 
roummies  of  thw  parents ;  and  both  their  honor  and  reiunom: 
irere  bound  ior  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.     In  the  aaEoe 
manner^  and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  barons  of 
])omapia  borrowed  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred' 
aind  thurty-fovr  pieces  of  gold^  on  the  credit  of  the  hoij; 
crown :   they  feikd  in  the  perlbrmanoe  of  their  contract ;  and: 
a  rich  Venetian,  Nicholas  QueEfini,  undertook  to  satisfy  their 
impatient  creditors,  on  condition  that  the  relic  should  be  lodged'; 
at  Venicey  to  become  his  absolute  property,  if  it  w^e  not. 
redeemed  within  a  short  and  definite  term.     The  barcHis  ap- 
prised their  sovereign  of  the  hard  treaty  and  impendmg  loss  * 
and  as  the  empire  could  not  a£ktxd  a  ransom  d  sev^n  chott-. 
sand  pounds  sterling,  Baldwin  was  anxious  to  snatch  the  prizo- 
fi^m  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it  with  more  honor  and  emol- 
ument in  the  hands  of  the  most  Christian  king/'     Yet  t^e- 
n^otiatioa  was  attended  with  some  delicacy.    In  the  purchase . 
of  relics,  the  saint  would  have  started  at  the  guilt  of  simony  ;. 
l^t  if  the  9iode  of  expression  were  changed,  he  mighi  law^ 
fvUy  repay  the  debt,  aoo^t  the  gift,  and  adsnowledge  the. 
obligation^    His    ambassadors,    two    Dominicans,    were    d^ 
spatched  to  Venice  to  redeem  and  receive  the  holy  crown 
^hich  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  galleys  of 
Vataces.    On   caning  a  wooden  box,  they  recognized  the. 
seals  of  the  doge  and  barons,  which  were  applied  on  a  shrine, 
of  silver;   and  within  this  shrine  the  monument  of  the  Pas- 
»on  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.     The  reluctant  Venetians . 
yielded  to  justice  and  power :   the  emperor  Frederic  granted 
a  flree  and  honorable  passage ;  the  court  of  France  advanced 
as  &r  as  Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with  devoticm  this 
inestimable  relic :   it  was  borne  in  triumph  through  Paris  by 
the  king  himself  barefoot,  and  in  his  shirt ;  and  a  free  gift. 
of  ten  ihou^nd  marli^  of  silver  reconciled  Baldwin  to  hia 


••  IJpfler  tkp  words  Perparus,  Perpera^  Hyperperumy  Docang^  is  • 
ehort  and.  vagiu :  MoDetsB  genus.    From  a  corrupt  passage  of  Quo- 
ikenis,  (Hist  C.  P.  c.  8,  p.  10,)  I  guess  that  the  Perpera  was  the 
nummus  aureus,  the  fourth  part,  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or  about  te^ . 
Bbilliiigs  sterliug  in  vahie.    In  lead  it  would  be  too  contemptible. 

**  For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  <&c.,  from  Constantinoiile  te, 
Paris,  see  Ducansre  (Hist  de  C.  P.  L  iv.  c.  11—14,  24, 35)  wd  Fleurf 
(Hiii  Eodea  touL  xviL  p  201—204.) 
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loM.'  The  Buccew  of  this-  traiisa(5tioin  telnpted  the^  Lfttfn  en^ 
i^ror  to  aS&r  with  the  same  genefositj  the  remainiDg  farDiture. 
ot  bk  chapel;**  a  lai^  and  authentic  portion  of  the  true 
dross ;  the  baby-linen  of  the  Sob  of  God,  the  lance,  the  sponge, 
and  the  chain,  of  his  Passion ;  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  part  of 
the  skull  of  St  John  t^e  Baptist  For  the  leoeption  of  these 
spiritual  treasures,  twenty  thousand  marks  were  expended  by 
9L  Louis  op  a  stately  foundation^  the  holy  chapel  of  Paris,  on 
^hich  the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a  comic  immortality. 
The  truth  of  such  remote  and  ancient  relics,  ^hich  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  human  testimony,  must  be  admitted  by  those 
irho  belie Vtl  in  the  miracles  which  they  have .  performed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was 
touched  and  curedi  by  a  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  crown :  ^'  the 
prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most  pious  and  enlightened  Christians . 
cpf  France;  nor  will  the  fifict  be  easily  disproved,  exoept  by 
tliose  who  are  armed  widi  a  general  antidote  against  religioui 
credulity.*^ 

The  Latins  of  Constantinople  **  were  on  all  sides  encom^* 
passed  and  pvessed ;  their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their 
ruin,  was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  and  Bulgarian  ene-. 
mies ;  and  of  this  hope  they  were  deprived  by  the  superior 
arms  and  policy  of  Vataces,  emperor  of  Nice,  From  the 
Propontis  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Painpbylia,  Asia  wad  peaceful 
and  prosperous  under  his   reign;  and  the  events  of  every 

■  ——I  -■  ■»■■  »■■  ■  ■  fc  ^»  ■■■■■■»  ^  -  ■  ^       —        — ■  ■         ■  1^  -■  .M  ■■  ^  ^ 

^  Melanges  tirSs  d^une  Grande  Biblioth^que,  torn,  xliii.  p.  201 — • 
206.    The  LiitHn  of  Boileau  exhibits  the  inside,  the  soul  and  manners 
of  fbe  SahUe  Okapelle  ;  and  many  faet«  relative  to  the  institution  aire  > 
collected  and  exj^ned  by  his  commentators,  Brosset  and  De  St 
Mare. 

**  It  was  performed  A.  D.  1666,  March  24,  on  the  nieee  of  Pascal; 
and  that  superior  genius,  with  Arn&uld,  Nicole,  Sxi,,  were  on  the  spot, 
to  believe  and  attest  a  miracle  whi(j!k  confounded  the  Jeetiits,  and  saved 
Pbrt  Royal,  ((Euvres  de  RaciDS,  torn,  vi  p.  176 — 187,  in  Us  eloquent 
Historv  of  Port  BoyaL)      - 

»*  Voltaire  (Siedte  de  Louis  XIV.  c  87,  CEuvres,  torn.  ix.  ^  178, 1791 
sirives  to  invalidate  the  fact :  but  Hume,  (Essays,  vol.  il  p.  48^,  484,) 
^th  more  skill  and  success,  seizes  the  battery,  and  turns  the  cannon 
t%t&ast  hSs  enetnies. 

•  **  Tlie  gradual  loeaes  6f  the  Latins  may  be  traced  ia  Hs^  third 
feortl^  and  fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Ducange:  but  of  tha. 
(s^roek  conquests  he  has  dropped  many  circumstances,  which  hmy  be 
Aeovered  from  the  larger  history  of  Qeorge  ArrOpotita,  and  the  three' 
fifrt  boc^s  of  Kicephorus,  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the  Bysautins^ 
Mriss,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  editors^ 
Leo  Allatius  at  Rome,  and  John  Buivin  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptvoi 
if  Paris. 
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ounpaign  exlended  his  influence  in  Earope.  The  stroM 
cities  of  Uie  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  rescued 
fK>in  the  Bulgarians;  and  their  kingdom  was  droumscrbed 
bj  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans  conld  no 
longer  brook  that  a  lord  of  Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of 
the  West,  should  presume  to  dispute  or  share  tlie  honors  of 
the  purple ;  and  the  humble  Demetrius  changed  the  color  of 
his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  appellatioo  of 
despot  His  own  subjects  were  exasperated  by  his  baseness 
and  incapacity ;  they  implored  the  protection  of  their  supreme 
lord.  After  some  resistance,  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica 
was  united  to  the  empire  of  Nice;  and  Vataces  reigned 
without  a  competitor  from  the  Turkish  borders  to  the  Adriatie 
Gulf.  The  princes  of  Europe  revered  his  merit  and  power; 
and  had  he  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed,  it  should  seem  thai 
the  pope  would  have  abandoned  without  reluctance  the  Latin 
throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  death  of  Vataces,  the 
short  and  busy  reign  of  Theodore  his  son,  and  the  helpless 
infiincy  of  his  grandson  John,  suspended  the  restoration  of 
the  Greeks.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  shall  explain  their  domes 
tic  revolutions ;  in  this  place,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  young  prince  was  oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  his 
guardian  and  colleague,  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  displayed 
Qie  virtues  and  vices  that  belong  to  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. The  emperor  Baldwin  had  flattered  himself,  that  he 
might  recover  some  provinces  or  cities  by  an  impotent  nego- 
tiation. His  ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  Nice  with 
mockery  and  contempt  At  every  place  which  Tihey  named^ 
PalaK)logus  alleged  some  special  reason,  which  rendered  it 
dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes :  in  the  one  he  was  bom ;  in 
anoUier  he  had  been  first  promoted  to  military  command; 
and  in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed,  and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  '*  And  what  then  •  do  you  propose  to 
give  us  f  said  the  astonished  deputies.  ^  Nothing,**  replied 
the  Greek,  "  not  a  foot  of  land.  If  your  master  be  desirous 
of  peace,  let  him  pay  me,  as  an  annual  tribute,  the  sum 
which  he  receives  from  the  trade  and  customs  of  Constan- 
tinople. On  these  terms,  I  may  allow  him  to  reign.  If  he 
refuses,  it  is  war.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I 
trust  the  event  to  God  and  my  sword.'***     An  expedition 

**  Gleorge  AtTopolita,  c.  '78,  p.  89.  90.  edit  Paris. 
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aeainst  the  despot  of  Epirua  was  the  first  prelude  of  his  unxm. 
If  a  victory  was  followed  by  a  defeat;  if  the  race  of  the 
Comneni  or  Ad^U  survived  in  those  mountaiiis  his  efforts 
and  his  reign;  the  captivity  of  Villehardouin,  prince  of 
Achaia,  deprived  the  Latins  of  the  most  active  and  powerful 
vassal  of  their  expiring  monarchy.  The  republics  of  Venice 
and  Gen ja  disputed,  in  the  first  of  their  naval  wars,  the  oora- 
maud  of  the  sea  and  the  commerce  of  the  East,  Pride 
and  interest  attached  the  Venetians  to  the  defence  of  Goo- 
•tantinople ;  their  rivals  were  tempted  to  promote  the  designs 
of  her  enemies,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Genoese  with  the 
schismatic  conqueror  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Latin 
church.*' 

Litent  on  his  great  object,  the  emperor  Michael  visited  in 
person  and  strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifications  of 
Thrace.  The  remains  of  the  Latins  were  driven  from  theit 
last  possessions :  he  assaulted  without  success  the  suburb  of 
Galata ;  and  corresponded  with  a  perfidious  baron,  who  proved 
unwilling,  or  unable,  to  open  the  gates  of  the  metropolis. 
The  next  spring,  his  fevorite  general,  Alexius  Strategopulus, 
whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  passed  the 
Hellespont  with  eight  hundred  horse  and  some  infantry,**  on 
a  secret  expedition.  His  instructions  enjoined  him  to  ap- 
proach, to  listen,  to  watch,  but  not  to  risk  any  doubtful  or 
dangerous  enterprise  against  the  city.  The  adjaceut  territory 
between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea  was  cultivated  by  a 
hardy  race  of  peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  in  arms,  un* 
certain  in  their  allegiance,  but  inclined  by  language,  religion, 
and  present  advantage,  to  the  party  of  the  Greebi.  They 
were  styled  the  volunteers  ;**  and  by  their  free  service  the 
army  of  Alexius,  with  the  regulars  of  Thrace  and  the  CkHnao 

*^  Tlie  Greeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disguise  the  alliadoe  ^nrf 
•neoor  <^  the  Genoese ;  but  the  tact  is  proved  by  the  testimoiiy  of  Jl 
yOUuii  (Chron.  L  ri.  c  71,  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Italicarom,  tom 
xii.  ^  202,  208)  and  William  de  Nangis,  (Annates  de  St  Louis,  p.  %4^ 
kk  KoB  Louvre  Joinville,)  two  impartial  foreigners;  and  Urbui  IV 
threatened  to  deprive  Genoa  of  her  archbishop. 

**  Some  precautions  must  be  used  in  reconciling  the  disccrdan^ 
numbers ;  the  800  soldiers  of  Nicetas,  the  26,000  of  Spanduginq,  (apod 
Docange,  L  v.  c.  24 ;)  the  Greeks  and  Scythians  of  Acropolita ;  and 
the  numerous  army  of  Michael,  in  the  Epistles  of  Pope  Urban  IV, 
jp.  129.) 

**  OilUfnarSpiou  They  are  described  and  named  by  Padiymei,  (L 1 
a  14.) 
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Mixilianes**  ww  augmented  to  the  number  of  fire-and'twertftp 
-tbouMind  men.  By  tbe  ardor  of  the  volunteers,  and  bj  hii 
'Own  ambition,  the  Ceesar  was  «timu)ated  to  disobej  th<6  preens 
orders  of  \m  master,  in  the  ]ust  confidence  that  sueoen 
would  plead  his  pardon  and  reward.  The  weakness  -of  Con* 
sUinthic^le,  and  the  distress  and  terror  of  the  Latins,  werv 
(ami liar  to  the  obser?ntion  of  the  volunteers ;  and  ther  repte* 
rented  the  present  moment  as  the  most  propitious  to  sur]MriMi 
tmd  conquest.  A  rash  jouth,  the  new  governor  dftheYe* 
"Betian  colony,  had  sailed  away  with  thirty  galleys,  and  €ht 
b<)st  of  the  French  knights,  on  a  wild  expedidon  to  Daphn1^ 
4ia,  a  town  «n  tbe  Black  Sea,  at  the  distance  of  'forty  leases  ;^ 
and  the  remaining  Latins  were  without  strength  or  suspideo* 
They  were  infomed  that  Alexius  had  passed  the  fieileepont ; 
but  their  apprehensions  were  lulled  by  the  smaNness  -of  h% 
original  numbers;  and  then*  imprudence  had  not  walcAied 
the  subsequent  increase  of  his  army.  If  he  kfft  his  raaan 
body  to  second  find  support  his  operations,  he  might  Advance 
•nnperceiv^d  in  the  night  with  a  chosen  detachment.  "White 
•some  applied  scaling-ladders  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  walls, 
they  were  eecure  of  an  old  Greek,  who  wocrM  ^ntrodvce  tiicftr 
companions  through  a  subterraneous  passage  into  his  .house"; 
ibey  could  soon  ou  the  inside  break  an  entrance  through  the 
golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  obstructed;  and  the  con- 
queror would  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city  before  the  Latins 
"Were  conscious  of  their  danger.  After  some  debate,  the 
Oeeaar  resigned  hifnself  to  the  faith  of  the  volunteers ;  they 
•were  trusty,  bold,  and  successful ;  and  in  describing  the  plan, 
I  have  already  related  the  execution  and  success.*'  But  nb 
«ooner  had  Alexivs  passed  die  threshold  of  the  golden  gate, 
iktSLti  he  trembled  at  his  own  rashness;  he  paused,  be  d^lifc^ 

**  It  is  DAedleas  to  seek  these  Oomans  in  tho'deserts  of  Tartary,  or 
even  of  Moldavia.  A  part  of  the  horde  had  submitted  to  John  Vata- 
ces,  and  was  probably  settled  as  a  nursery  of  soldiers  on  some  waste 
lands  of  Thrace,  (Oantacusea  L  I  o.  2.) 

*'  The  loss  of  Oenstantinople  is  briefly  told  by  the  Latins:  the  con- 
quest is  described  with  more  satisftiction  by  the  Oreoks ;  by  Acropoll- 
ta,  (c  86.)  Pachymer,  (L  il  c  26,  27,)  Nicephoros  Oregoras,  (L  iv.  c  1, 
f  )    See  Ducange,  Hist  de  0.  P.  L  v.  c  1»— 2t. 


*  Aooordingr  to  several  anthorlties,  particularly  AbaWkradi  Chitrn.  Ani^ 
.  336,  this  was  a  stnOagem  on  tbe  ppjrt  uf  tbe  Qreeks  (o  weaken  the^futima 
r  CoDfltanthiOpfle.    iPhe  Greek  coimnaiider  ofShred  to  ^rraiKiep  tUte  towb  oa 
dbe  appearance  of  Uie  ^'enotians. — M  •   '^ 
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ttfated ;  till  the  lesperate  volunteers  ntgeS.  him  forwards,  b^ 
the  assarance  tLat  in  retreat  lay  the  greatest  and  most  inev- 
itable danger.  Whilst  the  Owsar  ke{)t  his  r^ulars  in  fina 
^rray,  the  Comans  dispersed  themsdves  oti  all  sides;  an 
^larro  was  sounded,  and  the  threats  of  fire  and  pillage  oom- 
pelled  the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolutioii.  The  Greeks  of 
vlonstantmople  remembered  tiieir  native  sovereigns ;  the  Qeof 
tMse  merchants  their  recent  alliaiice  and  Venetian  fbea^ 
«verj  quarter  was  in  armfs;  and  the  iiir  resdnnded  with  k 
generiii  acclamation  of  ^Long  life  and  victor j  to  Michn^ 
Snd  John,  tlie  august  emperors  of  the  Romans  1"  Tfieiir 
Hval,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the  sound;  but  1^  most 
bressing  danger  could  not  prompt  him  to  draw  his  swoTd  in 
the  defence  of  a  city  which  he  deserted,  perhaps,  with  more 
toleasnre  than  regret:  he  Hed  from  the  palace  to  the  sea- 
shore,  where  he  descried  the  welcome  wils  of  the  fleet  re- 
turning from  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  on  Daphnusia. 
Constantinople  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  the  Latin  emperor 
iind  the  principal  ^milies  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian 
^allgrs,  and  steered  for  the  Isle  of  Euboea,  and  afterwards 
for  Italy,  where  the  royal  frigitive  was  entertained  by  the 
toope  and  Sicilian  king  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  pity^ 
Froni  the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  his  death,  he  consumed 
t^iirteen  years,  soliciting  the  Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his 
restoration :  the  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  his  youth ;  not 
^was  his  last  exile  more  indigent  or  shameful  than  iiis  three 
l^rmer  pilgrimages  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  &is  son  Philip 
was  the  heir  of  an  ideal  enipire;  and  the  pretensions  of  ku 
daughter  Catherine  were  transported  by  her  uMrriage  to 
Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  PhifTp  the  Fair,  king  o^ 
France.  The  house  of  Coiirtenay  was  represented  in  the 
female  line  by  successive  alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name, 
modestly  expired  in  silence  and  oblivion.** 

After  this  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Latins  to  Pal? 
istine  and  Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
iaioiving  the  general   eonsaquences    on  rthe    eountries  that 

*  See  the  three  last  books  (L  v. — viii.)  and  the  genealogical  tables 
iC  Dticange.  lo  the  year  1382,  the  titular  emperor  of  OodstaatiiKlpUk 
^as  James  de  Baux,  duke  of  Andria  in  the  kiogdom  of  S'aples,  the  bob 
ftf  Margaret,  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Valdia,  daughter  of  OatharuML 
ioogliter  of  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  IL,  ^Dueaoge,  L  viil  o.  81,  SB.)  II 
ii  OBoertatn  whether  he  left  any  posterity. 
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were  the  scene,  and  on  the  nations  that  were  the  cctors,  of 
these  memorable  crusades."  As  soon  as  the  arms  of  tlM 
Franks  were  withdrawn,  the  impression,  though  not  che  mem- 
ory, was  erased  in  the  Mahometan  realms  of  B^^pt  and 
Syria.  The  fiuthfiil  disciples  of  the  prophet  were  never 
tempted  by  a  profane  desire  to  study  the  laws  or  language  <( 
the  idolaters ;  nor  did  the  simpUcity  of  their  primitive  man- 
ners receive  the  slightest  alteration  firom  their  intercourse  in 
peace  and  war  with  the  unknown  strangers  of  the  West^ 
The  Greeks,  who  thought  themselves  proud,  but  who  were 
onlj  vain,  showed  a  disposition  somewhat  less  inflexible.  In 
the  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  empire,  they  emulated 
the  valor,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  their  antagonists.  The 
modem  literature  of  the  West  they  might  justly  despise ;  but 
its  free  spirit  would  instruct  them  in  the  rights  of  man ;  and 
some  institutions  of  public  and  private  life  were  adopted  from 
the  French.  The  correspondence  of  Constantinople  and 
Italy  difiiised  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  "several 
of  the  fathers  and  classics  were  at  length  honored  with  a 
Greek  version.*^  But  the  national  and  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Orientals  were  inflamed  by  persecution,  and  the 
reign  of  the  Latins  confirmed  the  separaticm  of  the  two 
churches. 

If  we  compare  the  aera  of  the  crusades,  the  Latins  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their  respective  degrees 
•f  knowledge,  industry,  and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be 
content  with  the  third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their 
successive  improvement  and  present  superiority  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active  and 
unitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished  rivals,  who  at 
that  time  were  in  a  stationary  or  retrograde  stat«.  With  such 
a  disposition,  the  Latins  should  have  derived  the  most  early 


**  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  concluBion  of  the  crusades,  speaks  uf  the 
kingdoms  of  ihe  Franks,  and  those  of  the  Negroes,  as  equally  un* 
known,  (Prolegom.  ad  Geograph.)  Had  be  not  disdained  the  Latia 
language,  bow  easily  might  the  Syrian  prince  have  found  books  and 
interpreters  1 

**  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  Latin  int« 
Greek  is  given  by  Huet,  (de  Interpretatione  et  de  Claris  Interpretibiia 
^  181 — 186.)  Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Constantinopld,  (A.  D 
1827 — 1858)  has  translated  Ccesar's  Commentaries,  the  Somniuui 
fSelpionis,  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroides  of  Ovid,  Ac,  (Fabrio. 
CkiM.  torn.  z.  p.  688.) 


/ 
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•Bd  essentiftl  benefits  from  a  seriee  of  evente  which  opeii^ 
to  their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the  world,  and  introduced  them 
to  a  long  and  freqaent  intercourse  with  the  more  cuHiTated 
regions  of  the  East  The  first  and  most  obvious  progress 
was  in  trade  and  manu6ftctures,  in  the  arts  which  are  strongij 
proin|)ted  by  the  thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and 
the  gratifici^n  of  the  sense  or  vanity.  Among  the  crowd 
of  unthinking  &natics,  a  captive  or  a  pilgrim  might  some- 
tunes  observe  the  superior  refinements  of  (^iro  and  Constan* 
ftinople:  the  first  importer  of  windmilb**  was  the  benefi^tor 
of  nations;  and  if  such  blesfungs  are  enjoyed  without  any 
grateful  remembrance,  history  has  condescended  to  notice  the 
more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar,  which  were  trans- 
ported into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt  But  the  intellects- 
al  wants  of  the  Ijatins  were  more  slowly  felt  and  supplied ; 
the  ardor  of  studious  curiosity  was  awakened  in  Europe  by 
different  causes  and  more  recent  events ;  and,  in  the  age  or 
the  crusades,  they  viewed  with  careless  indifference  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  Some  rudiments  of 
mathematical  and  medicinal  knowledge  might  be  imparted  in 
{Hiu:tice  and  in  figures;  necessity  might  produce  some  inter- 
preters for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants  and  soldiers; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  Orientals  had  not  difiused  the  study 
and  knowledge  of  their  languages  in  the  schools  of  Europe.** 
If  a  similar  principle  of  religion  repulsed  the  idiom  of  the 
Koran,  it  should  have  excited  thdr  patience  and  curiosity  to 
undenitand  the  original  text  of  the  gospel;  and  the  same 
grammar  would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople  disdained  the  speech  and  learning  of  their 
subjects ;  and  the  manuscripts  were  the  only  treasures  whidi 
the  natives  might  enjoy  without  rapine  or  envy.  Aristotle 
was  indeed  the  cMracle  of  the  Western  universities,  but  it  was 
a  barbarous  Aristotle ;  and,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  his  Latin  votaries  humbly  accepted  a  corrupt  and 
lemote  version,  firom  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.    The 


f*  WindiiiiUs,  first  invented  io  the  dry  oouotry  of  Asia  Minor,  were 


Oreek,  they  were  prodigiee,  and  owed  nothing  to  tlu  ocmutMifi 
eftlM'fisst 
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'  priBinpIe  of  the  crusttddB  was  a  tavage  fismatiebm ;  «Dd  Ili« 
most  important  effects  were  asalc^Qs  to  the  <»aBe.  Eadli 
pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the 
relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine ; "  and  eaeh  relic  was  praoed- 
-ed  and  flowed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.  Tk» 
belief  of  the  Catholics  was  corrupted  hf  new  legend^  ibe^r 
practice  by  new  superstitions;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
-inquisition,  the  mendicant  t>rders  of  monks  and  -fnaors,  Che 
last  abnse  of  indulgences,  and  the  final  progress  of  id<H«tr5r, 
■flowed  from  the  bafeftil  fountain  of  the  holy  war«  The  iKtiiie 
■spirit  of  :tbe  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  -neaeoii  and 
religion ;  and  if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  ttm^s 
'•of  darkness,  the  thirteendi  and  fourteenth  were  the  ag6  4€ 
absurdity  and  ^ble. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  eultivHtioB  ^  a  fer- 
.tile  land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Itoman  empire  insea- 
«ibly  mingled  with  .the  provincials,  and  rekindled  the  embeis 
-  ci  the  aiis  of  antiquity.  Their  settlements  about  ike  age  of 
iCharlemagne  had  acquired  sirnie  degree  of  order  and  stabil- 
ity,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of  inva- 
ders, the  Normans,  Saracens,**  and  Hungarians,  who  re- 
plunged  the  western  countries  of  Europe  into  their  former 
state  of  anamhy  and  barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  century, 
the  second  tempest  had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or  conver- 
sion %>f  the  enemies  of  Christendom :  the  tide  of  civilization, 
which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow  with  a  steady  and 
accelerated  couise ;  and  a  fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  t^e  rising  generations.  Great  was  the 
increase,  and  rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two  hundred 
years  of  the  crusades ;  and  some  philosophers  have  applauded 
the  propitious  influence  of  these  holy  wars,  which  appear  to 
me  to  have  checked  rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity  cf 
Europe.**      The   lives   asad   kibors  of   millions,   whi<^  were 

■■■  ■  ■■  ■  I  '■  !■  "If  .Hill »« 

*''  Such  wa»  the  opinion  of  the  gtwi  Leibnitz,  (TCSuvres  de  Fantf- 
nelle,  torn.  v.  p.  458^)  a  mai^r  of  .the  history  o|  the  middle  .ages.  I 
•hall  only  Instance  the  pedigree  of  the  Oarmelites,  and  the  flight  of  the 
bouse  i>f  Loretto,  which  were  both  derived  from  Palestine. 

**  If  I  rank  the  Baraeents  with  the  Barbarians,  it  is  only  relative  to 
•then*  ware,  or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  Franoe,  where  their  sole 
purpose  was  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

^  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  a 
strong  ray  <»f  philosophical  light  has  oroke  from  Scotland  in  oar  owa 
*-thBefr;  -and -it  is  wjUi-privatev  as  weU  as  pablie  regard^  tiuit  I  repeaStlM 
■allies  of  Hume,  Robertson,  anc^  A  /am  Smith.  ^ 
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buried  in  the  East,  would  have  been  roore  profitably  em- 
ployed in  -the  iroprov^m^t  of  dieir  natiire  ooiitiftry :  the  ao- 
cumulated  stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would  have  over- 
awed in  aavigation  and  trade;  and  the  Latins  would  kav< 
Hl>een  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure  and  friendly  eorr^ 
'Spondenpe  with  the  climates  of  the  East  In  one  rtspect  I  cap 
jindeed  peiteive  the  accidental  opl^ration  of  th»  crusades,  nqt 
•to  mUck  in  producing  a  benefit  as^  in  removing  an  evil  Ttp 
larger  portion  of  the  inhabitai>ts  of  £urope  w^  chained  to  tl^ 
mAf  iwiAkwA  (f^<mi],  or  pr^erty,  or  knowlec^e ;  and  the 
isiro  offden  of  ecclesiastics  ,and  nobles,  whose  numbere  weia 
iBompaiativdy  small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of  dtiaens  snjj 
meo.  Tbos  oppressive  system  was  supported  by  the^rts.c^ 
the  .dergy  dnd  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority  of 
^e  priests  operated  in  the. darker  ages  as  a  salutacy  antidote^: 
they  prevented  the  total  extinction  of  letters,  I^itigated  thid 
fieree^nesB  of  the  times,  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless, 
and  preserved  or  revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society. 
But  the  independence,  rapine,  and  discord  of  the  feudal  lords 
were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of  good ;  and  every  hope 
,«f  industry  and  improvement  was  crushed  by  the  iron  weignt 
of  the  martial  aristocracy.  Anaong  the  causes  that  under- 
mined that  Gothic  edifice,  a  conspicuous  place  knust  be  aj- 
.low^  to  the  crnsades.  The  estates  of  the  barons  wefe 
dissipated,  and  their  race  was  often  extinguished,  in  the^ 
:coslfy  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty  extorted  from 
tlienr  pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the  fiirm  of  the  peasant  and  the 
shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a 
-soul  to  the  inost  numerous  and  useiiil  part  of  the  community. 
The  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  <^ 
the  forest  gave  air  and  scope  to  th^  vegetation  of  the, smaller 
.und  DYitritive  plants  of  the  ^IL^ 

*  On  the  ooBMqiiences  of  the  crtfaades,  compare  the  valuable  Basay  of 
.  f^eeren,  that  of  M.  Cfaoiseal  d' Aillecoart,  and  a  chapter  of  Mr.  ForstoJ^a 
*<^ahometaniani  Unveiled/*  I  may  admire  this  gentleman's  learnkg 
tad  iridnstry,  iHthoat  pledging  myadf  to  his  wild^  theory  of  prtffastia 
ttur^retatku.— af. 
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JHgresnon  en  the  Family  of  Ctmrtenay, 

Thb  purple  of  three  emperors,  who  have  reigned  at  Con* 
itantinople,  will  anthoruEe  or  exctise  a  digression  on  the  or^n 
and  singular  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Courtbitat,**  in  the 
throe  principal  hranches :  I.  Of  Edessa ;  IL  Of  FVanoe ;  and 
ILL  Of  England  ;  of  whieh  the  last  only  has  surviyed  the  re^- 
elutions  of  eight  hundred  years. 

L  Before  the  introduction  of  trade,  which  scatten  ricliet, 
and  of  knowledge,  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  prerogativs 
of  birth  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most  humbly  acknowledged. 
In  every  age,  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Germans  have 
discriminated  the  ranks  of  society ;  the  duRes  and  counts,  wbb 
shared  the  em|»re  of  Charlemagne,  converted  their  office  to 
an  inheritance ;  and  to  his  children,  each  feudal  lord  be- 
queathed his  honor  and  his  sword.  The  proudest  families  are 
content  to  lose,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tree 
of  their  pedigree,  which,  however  deep  and  lofty,  must  ulti- 
mately rise  firom  a  plebeian  root ;  and  their  historians  muist 
descend  ten  centuries  below  the  Christian  sera,  before  they 
can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession  by  the  evidence  of  sur- 
names, of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records.  With  the  first 
rays  of  light,**  we  discern  the  nobility  and  opulence  of  Atho, 
a  French  knight ;  his  nobility,  in  the  rank  and  title  of  a  name- 
less father ;  his  opulence,  in  the  foundation  of  the  castle  of 
Courtenay  in  the  district  of  Gatinois,  about  €fby-six  miles  to 
the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of  Courtenay  are  conspicuous  among 
the  imnoediate  vassals  of  the  crown  ;  and  Joscelin,  the  grand- 
son of  Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the  heroes 
of  the  first  crusade.  A  domestic  alliance  (their  motlers 
were  sisters)   attached   him  to  the  standard  of  Baldwin  of 

^*  I  have  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  to  A  genealogieal  Hiai^r% 
c/  the  noble  and  illustrioue  Family  of  Courtenay^  by  Ezra  Cleaveland, 
i\dor  to  Sir  William  Courtenay,  ana  Rector  of  Honiton;  JSxon.  1786, 
HI  folio.  The  first  part  is  extracted  from  William  of  Tyre ;  the  soeond 
frcm  Bouchefs  French  history;  and  the  third  from  various  memo- 
rials, public,  provincial,  and  private,  of  the  Courtenays  of  Devonshire. 
rUf  rector  of  Honiton  has  more  gratitude  than  industry,  and  more 
bdusiry  than  criticism. 

'^  The  primitive  record  of  the  fiunily  is  a  passftge  of  th^  continuator 
•f  Almoin,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  who  wrote  in  the  idith  centurr.  Ses  hii 
Chronicle,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  (iom.  xl  p.  276.) 
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Btaj^es,  the  second  count  of  Edessa ;  a  princely  fie(  which  he 
was  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  maintain,  announces  the 
number  of  his  martial  followers ;  and  after  Ihe  departure  of 
his  cousin,  Joscelin  himself  was  invested  with  the  county  of 
Edessa  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  By  economy  in 
peace,  his  territories  were  replenished  with  Latin  and  %rian 
Babjeets ;  his  magazines  with  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  his  castles 
mm  gold  and  silver,  with  arms  and  horses.  In  a  holy  war- 
bre  of  thirty  years,  he  was  alternately  a  conqueror  and  a 
eaptive :  but  he  died  like  a  soldier,  in  a  horse  litter  at  the 
head  of  his  troops ;  and  his  last  glance  beheld  the  flight  of  the 
Turkish  invaders  who  had  presumed  on  his  age  and  infirm- 
ities. His  son  and  successor,  of  the  same  name,  was  less 
deficient  in  yalor  than  in  vigilance ;  but  he  sometimes  forgot 
that  dominion  is  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  same  arms. 
He  challenged  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  without  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  prince  of  Antioch ;  and,  amidst  the  peace- 
ful luxury  of  Turbessel,  in  Syria,''  Joscelin  neglected  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  frontier  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In 
his  absence,  Zenghi,  the  first  of  the  Atabeks,  besieged  and 
stormed  his  capital,  Edessa,  which  wiui  feebly  defended  by  a 
timorous  and  disloyal  crowd  of  Orientals:  the  Franks  were 
oppressed  in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay 
ended  his  days  in  the»  prison  of  Aleppo.  He  still  left  a  fair 
and  ample  patrimony  But  the  victorious  Turks  oppressed  on 
all  sides  the  weakness  of  a  widow  and  orphan ;  and,  for  the 
equivalent  of  an  annual  pension,  they  resigned  to  the  Greek 
emperor  the  charge  of  defending,  and  the  shame  of  losing, 
the  last  relics  of  the  Latin  conquest  The  countess-dowager 
of  Edessa  retired  to  Jerusalem  with  her  two  children ;  Uie 
daughter,  Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mothw  of  a  king ;  the 
son,  Joscelin  the  Third,  accepted  the  office  of  seneschal,  the 
first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new  estates  in  Palestine  by 
the  service  of  fifty  knights.  His  name  appears  with  honor  in 
the  transactions  of  peace  and  war;  but  he  finally  vanishes 
In  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  name  of  Courtenay,  in  this 
branch  of  Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters  with  a  French  and  German  baron.'' 

"  Tnrbessel,  or,  as  it  is  now  styled,  Telbesher,  is  fixed  by  D'Ab* 
▼flie  four-aod-twenty  miles  from  the  great  passage  over  tlie  Euphrates 
at  Zco^ma. 

'*  His  poflsessions  are  distiDguiahed  in  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem  (q 
IM)  among  the  feudal  tenures  of  .the  kioigdom,  which  must  there 
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n.  While  /oficelin  reigned  l>e7oncl  the  EupbratoB^  hta  ekfei 
Itrother  Milo,  the  son  of  Josoeiin,  t^e  son  of  Atho,  eontiiiMid, 
near  tuQ  Seine',  to  possesB  the  castle  ef  their  failiers,  whkh 
was  at  length  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Reginald,  the  joongest 
of  his  three  sons.  Examples  of  genius  or  virtue  must  be  Mfni 
hi  the  annals  of  the  oldest  fSunilies;  and,  in  a  remote  agfe^ 
ifaeir  pride  will  embrace  a  deed  of  rapine  and  violene^;  'tfoidk,* 
•however,  as  could  not  be  perpetrated  without  Bonie  uipemr- 
iiy  of  courage,  or,  at  leasts  of  power.  A  desoendani  of^ 
Reginald  of  Oonitenay  mssf  blush  for  the  publiii  robber,  who 
•tripped  and  imprisoned  several  merchants,  after  tbey  bad 
«a(a8€ed  the  king's  duties  at  Sens  and  Orleans.  He  will  glory 
in  the  ofi^oe,  since  the  bokl  offender  could  not  be  oompelled 
to  obedience  and  restitution,  till  the  regent  and  the  ooiiBt  of 

•  Champagne  prepared  to  march  against  him  at  the  head  <)f  an 
army.*^  Reginald  bestowed  his  estates  on  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  his  daughter  on  the  seventh  eon  of  King  LouiB  the 
Fat ;  and  their  marriage  was  crowned  with  a  numerous  off- 
spring.    We  might  expect  that  a  private  should  have  merged 

.  in  a  royal  name ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Peter  of  France 
and  Elizabeth  of  Oourtenay  would  have  enjoyed  the  titles  and 
honors  of  princes  of  the  blood.  But  this  legitimate  claim  was 
'  long  neglected,  and  finally  denied ;  and  the  causes  of  their 
'  disgrace  will  represent  the  story  of  this  second  brandi. 
1.  Of  all  the  families  now  extant,  ihe  most  ancient,  doubtiess, 
and  the  most  illustrious,  is  the  house  of  France,  which  has 
occupied  the  same  throne  above  eight  hundred  years,  and  de- 
scends, in  a  clear  and  lineal  series  of  males,  from  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century.'*  In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  it  was 
already  revered  both  in  the  East  and  West.  But  ft'om  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  marriage  of  Peter,  no  more  than  five  reigns  or 
generations  had  elapsed;  and  so  precarious  was  their  title, 
that  ihe  eldest  sons,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  were  previ- 
ously crowned  during  Uie  lifetime  of  their  fathers.     The 

fore  have  been  collected  between  the  years  1168  and  1187.    HiBjpe^i- 
.jgree  may  ^  found  ia  the  Lignages  d'Outremer,  c.  16. 

''*  The  rapine  and  satisfaction  of  Reginald  de  Gourtenay*  are  pra*' 

posterously  arranged  in  the  Epistles  of  the  abbot  abd  regent  ^uger, 
'  (cziv.  cxvL,)  the  best' memorials  of  the  age,  (Duchesne,  Scriptores.  £jat 

Tran6.  torn.  iv.  p.  ftSO.) 

•  ^'  In  the  oeginning  of  the  xith  eeutury,  after  ntkming  the  fl&ililBr 
and  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  monk  Glabcr.is  obuged  to  tM, 

•  eajnei  eenos  valde  in-ante  rep^tnr  obscaram.    Yeik  we  £i»  assinred 
'-ikKl  (be  great-grand&ther  of  Hju^h  Capet  was  Robert  thtt  StMiig^ 


<)peeiB  icf  (France  liate  !]ong  npAintained  their  precedency  tto- 

.  Ifwe  the  yoODger  branches  of  the   royal  line,  nor  had*  tke 

•  prineeB  of  ibhe  blood,  in  the  twelfth  eentury,  acquired  that 
hereditary  lustre  which  is  now  diiSfiised  over  the  modt  remote 

.  eaudidates  £or  tbe  anooeasion.  2,  The  barooft  of  Couttenitj 
iiMi»t  have  stood  high  im  their  >owd  estimation,  and  in  that  of 
the  world,  sinee  they  could  impose  on  the  son  of  a  bing  th« 
ohligatioD  of  adopting  for  ihimself  and  all  bis  descendants  the 

.  BAme  and  arrsis  of  /their  daugbter  and  his  wife.  In  the  mar- 
'^e  of  mi  fbeinass  iwitih  hir  htSetwr  or  her  equal,  such  eK- 
jWge  uras  often  ^required  an#J  allowed  :  but  as  ^ey  oontinosd 
■o  diverge  from  the  r^al  stem,  ;tke  sons  of  Louis  the  Fat 
Here  i|iseostt>ly  x)oidbi»ided  wildi  their  materiAl  eneesliovs; 
and  the  new  Ooortenays  might  deserve  to  forfeit  the  honors 
of  their  .biffth,  wbieh  a  mothre  of  4»tei!est  had  tempted  tbetn 
to  Tenomiee*  d.  The  shame  iwas  &r  more  pevmaneDt  than 
the  reward,  and  a  momeiitary  blaze  was  fotiowed  by  %  long 
dAfkness.    The  eldest  son  of  these  nuptials,  Peter  of  Courts 

-  say,  had  manried,  as  I  have  abeiuiy  mentioned,  the  mster  of 
the  ooudIs  of  Flanders,  the  two  first  ^naperms  of  Constanti- 
aople:  he  Jiashly  aco^ted  the  invitation  of  the  barons  of 
Bomania ;  his  two  sons,  Robert  anjd  Baldwin,  /suoeessively  heid 

^  fnd  lost  th^  Remains  of  the  Latin  emipire  in  the  East,  and  tl^e 
granddaughter  of  Baldwin  the  Second  again  tningled  her  blood 
with  the  blood  of  Franoe  and  tif  Vallois.  To  support  the  eK- 
penses  of  a  troubled  and  transitory  reign,  their  patiimonial 
estates  were  mor^aged  or  sold :  and  the  last  emperors  of 
Constantinople  depended  on  the  annual  charity  of  Rome  and 

.  iNapIepu 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth  in  romaniSc 
adventures,  and  the  castle  of  Courtenay  was  profaned  by  a 
plebeian  owner,  the  younger  branches  of  that  adopted  name 
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oonnt  «tf  AttfoQ,  (A.  D.  8ft8 — 873,)  a  noWe  Prank  of  Neuatria,  Nens- 

triens' .  .  .  g^Deroeie  stirpis,  who  was  dam  in  the  defence  of  Ms  coun- 

'  trv  ogfainst  the  Normans,  di^m  potrise  fines  tuebatur.    Beyond  Robert, 

tA  is  conjeetiire  or*  fable.    It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  third 

race  descended  from  ihe  second  by  Childebrand,  the  brother  of  Charles 

-'  M'arteL    It  is  an  absurd  fkUe  that  the  second  was  allied  to  the  first 

•  by  the  marriage  of  Ansbert,  a  Roman  senator  and  the  ancestor  of  $t 

AnHH]l,.with  BtittMe,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  L    The  Saxon  origin  of 

the  house  of  France  is  an  ancient  but  incredible  opinion.    See  a  jiidi- 

'"SieiiBtsendeir  of  11  de  Foneemagne,  (M6moire8  de  TAcaderaie  dee  bi* 

s  sorff^tkins,  torn.  XX.  v.  548 — ftT'd.)    He  had  pvomised  to  dcicbre  bm 

('<tWii^e|Meii4&  a  secend  memoir,  whtdi  hHk  nerer  appeared  -'• 
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were  propagated  and  multiplied.  Bat  their  splendor 
clouded  by  pover^  and  time:  after  the  deoeoM  of  Roberti 
mat  hitler  of  France,  thej  descended  firom  prinoes  to 
haroDs ;  the  next  generations  were  confounded  with  the  sius- 
le  gentry ;  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Oapet  could  no  lonser 
visible  in  the  rural  lords  of  Tanlay  and  of  GhampignelMs. 
The  more  adventurous  embraced  without  dishonor  the  mo- 
tfision  of  a  soldier :  the  least  active  and  opulent  might  sink, 
Ske  their  cousins  of  the  branch  of  Dreux,  into  the  eomlitioa 
of  peasants.  Their  royal  descent*  in  a  dark  period  of  ftmr 
hundred  years,  became  each  day  more  obsolete  and  ambiro- 
ous;  and  their  pedigree,  instead  of  being  enrolled  in  die 
annals  of  the  kingdom,  must  be  painfully  searched  by  the 
minute  diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists.  It  was  not  till 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  aocessioa  of  a  fiiraily 
almost  as  remote  as  their  own,  that  the  princely  spirit  of  tke 
Courtenays  again  revived;  and  the  question  of  the  nobility 
provoked  them  to  ascertain  the  royalty  of  their  blood.  They 
appealed  to  the  justice  and  compassion  of  Henry  the  Fourth ; 
obtained  a  &vorable  opinion  from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  modestly  compared  themselvfs  to  the  de- 
scendants of  King  David,  whose  prerogatives  were  not  im- 
paired by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  trade  of  ^  carpenter.** 
But  every  ear  was  deaf,  and  every  circumstance  was  adverse, 
to  their  lawful  claims.  The  Bourbon  kings  were  justified  by 
tlie  neglect  of  the  Valois;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  more 
recent  and  lofty,  disdained  the  alliance  of  his  humble  kin- 
dred :  the  parliament,  without  denying  their  proofs,  eluded  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and  estab* 
lish^  St  Louis  as  the  first  ^Either  of  the  royal  line.**     A 

*'  Of  the  yarions  petitions,  apologies,  Ac.,  published  by  the  prinen 
of  Gourtenay,  I  have  seen  the  three  following,  all  in  octayo :  1.  De 
Stirpe  et  Origme  Domus  de  Courtenay :  addita  sunt  Respoosa  cele- 
bernmorum  EuropsB  Jurisconsultorum ;  Paris,  1607.  2.  Represent*- 
tioD  du  Proced^  tenii  a  Finstance  faicte  devant  le  Boi,  par  Messieurs 
de  Cburtenay,  pour  la  conservation  de  I'Honneur  et  Dignity  de  lenr 
Maison,  branche.de  la  royalle  Maison  de  France;  ii  Paris.  161S.  & 
Representation  du  subject  qui  a  port4  Messieurs  de  Salles  et  de  Fra- 
ville,  de  la  Maison  de  Courtenay,  a  se  retirer  hors  du  Rovauma,  1614. 
[t  was  a  homicide,  for  which  the  Courtenays  expected  to  be  pardoned^ 
or  tried,  as  princes  of  the  blood. 

**  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Tbnaam* 
PriDcipb  nomen  nusquam  in  GaUift  tributum,  nisi  iis  qui  per  msna  • 
rei^bufl  DOBtria  originem  f/epetunt;  qui  nunc  tantum  a  Loawvioe  wmm 
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lepetitkyn  of  complaints  and  protests  was  repeated! j  disre- 
garded; and  the  hopeless  pursuit  was  terminated  iu  the 
present  eentury  by  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  the  family.** 
Their  painful  and  anxious  situation  was  alleviated  by  the  pride 
of  conscious  virtue :  they  sternly  rejected  the  temptations  of 
fortune  and  &vor ;  and  a  dying  Oonrtenay  would  have  sacri 
ficed  his  son,  if  the  youth  could  have  renounced,  for  any  tern 
poral  interest,  the  right  and  title  of  a  legitimate  prince  of 
the  blood  of  France.'* 

UL  According  to  Uie  old  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  the  Cour« 
tenays  of  Devonshire  are  descended  from  Prince  Florus^  the 
second  son  of  Peter,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fat.** 
This  &ble  of  the  grateful  or  venal  monks  was  too  respectfully 
entertained  by  our  antiquaries,  Cambden  *'  and  Dugdnle : 
but  it  is  so  clearly  repugnant  to  truth  and  time,  that  the  ra- 
tional pride  of  the  &mily  now  refuses  to  accept  this  imaginary 
founder.  Their  most  faithful  historians  believe,  that,  afler 
giving  his  daughter  to  the  king's  son,  Reginald  of  Courtenay 
abandoned  his  possessions  in  France,  and  obtained  from  the 

beatae  memorin  nnmerantur ;  nam  Oortinon  et  Drocenses,  a  Ludovioo 
craBso  genus  ducentes.  bodie  inter  eos  minime  receneentnr.  A  dis- 
tmctioD  of  expediency  rather  than  justice.  The  sanctity  of  Louis  IX. 
could  not  invest  hhn  with  any  special  prerogative,  and  all  the  de- 
Boendants  of  Hugh  Capet  must  be  included  in  his  original  compact 
with  the  French  nation. 

**  The  last  male  of  the  Oourtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in 
the  year  1780,  without  leaving  any  sons.  The  last  female  was  Helene 
de  Courtenay,  who  married  Louis  de  Beaufremont  Her  title  of 
Frincesse  du  Sang  Royal  de  France  was  suppressed  (February  Ith, 
178*7)  by  an  arrH  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

**  Tm  singular  anecdote  to  which  I  allude  is  related  in  the  RecueU 
dee  Pieces  interessantes  et  pen  connues,  (Maestricht,  1786,  in  4  vols. 
12ma ;)  and  the  unknown  editor  quotes  his  author,  who  had  received 
it  from  Helene  de  Courtenay,  marquise  de  Beaufremont 

^  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  voL  i  p.  786.  Tet  this  &ble 
irBst  have  been  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  pro- 
luse  devotion  of  the  three  first  generations  to  Ford  Abbey  was  fol* 
lowed  by  oppression  on  one  side  and  ingratitude  on  the  other ;  and  in 
the  sixth  generation,  the  monks  ceased  to  regbter  the  births,  actions, 
and  death?  of  then*  patrons. 

"^  In  his  Britannia,  in  the  list  of  the  earls  of  Devonshire.  His  ez- 
yrwaoa,  e  r^po  sanguine  ortos,  credunt,  betrays,  however,  some  doubt 
m  suspicioa 

**  In  his  Baronage,  P.  L  p.  684,  he  refers  to  his  own  Monastioooi 
fitiould  be  not  have  corrected  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  and  aniiilil* 
lated  the  phantom  Flonis,  by  the  unquestionable  evid«)nce  of  tlM 
Frcndi  historians  t 
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Englisb  raonardi  a  second  wife  tind  a  new  inheritanoe.  It  1i 
oeruuD,  at  least,  thit  Henry  the  Second  distinginahed  in  hii 
eainpB  and  councils  a  Reginald,  of  the  name  and  anus,  and, 
as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  of  the  genuine  race,  of  the 
Courtenays  of  France.  The  right  of  wardship  enabled  a 
feudal  lord  to  reward  his  vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estaia 
of  a  noble  heiress;  and  Reginald  of  Courtenay  aoqmred  a 
fiiir  establisl  ment  in  Devonshire,  where  his  posterity  ^as  be«a 
seated  above  six  hundred  years.*'  From  a  Norman  baroii, 
Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  been  invested  by  the  Conqueror, 
Ha  wise,  the  wife  of  Reginald,  derived  the  honor  of  Oke- 
hampton,  which  was  held  by  the  service  oif  nmety-tbree 
knights;  and  a  female  might  ciaim  the  manly  offices  of 
hereditary  viscount  or  sherifl^  and  of  captain  of  the  royal 
■casUe  of  Exeter.  Their  son  Robert  married  thd  sister  of  th« 
earl  of  Devon :  at  the  end  of  a  century,  on  the  feilurs  of  tb4 
family  of  Rivers,*^  his  great-grandson,  Hu^h  tihe  Second^ 
succeeded  to  a  title  which  was  still  considered  as  a  ierritorial 
dignity;  and  twelve  earls  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of 
Courtenay,  have  flourished  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  They  were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the 
barons  of  the  realm ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  strenuous  disputei, 
that  they  yielded  to  the  fief  of  Arundel  the  first  place  in  th^ 
parliament  of  England :  their  alliances  were  contracted  with 
the  noblest  families,  the  Veres,  Despensers,  St  Johns,  Talbots, 
Bohuns,  and  even  the  Platitagenets  themselves ;  and  in  a  eon- 
test  with  John  of  Lancaster,  a  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  might  be  accused 
of  profane  confidence  in  the  strength  and  number  of  his  kin- 
■dred.  In  peace,  the  earls  of  Devon  resided  in  th«r  numerous 
castles  and  manors  of  the  west;  their  ample  revenue  waa' 
appropriated  to  devotion  and  hospitality  ;  ana  the  epitaph  of 
Edward,  surnamed  from  his  misfortune,  the  blind^  from  his 
virtues,  the  good,  earl,  inculcates  with  much  ingenuity  a  morid 
sentence,  which  may,  however,  be  abised  by  thoughtleaa 
generosity.     After  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  fifty-five 

*'  Besides  the  third  and  most  valuahle  hook  of  Oleaveland^-s  His- 
.iiM7,  I  have  amsulted  Dugdale,  the  father  of  our  genealogical  aoieoc^ 
(Baionage,  P.  i.  p.  634—643.) 

**  This  great  family,  de  Ripuariis,  de  Redvers,  de  Rivets,  ended,  im 
Bdward  the  Fifth's  time,  in  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  a  famous  and  potedl 
4owsger,  who  long  sm'vived  her  brother  and  husband,  (Duc^ale,  Bw 
ODag«,  Pip.  254 — 257.) 
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u^ears.c^niiion  and  bappinflBs  which  he  etij<T^(>cl  w>th  Mabel  Ini 
wife,  the  good  earl  thus  speaka  from  the  tomb : — 

*  VThat  we  gave,  we  have ; 
Wliat  we  spent,  w6  had ; 
What  w«  left,  we  lost"  ** 

But  tbeip  losses,  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to  their  gift* 
and  expenses;  and  their  heirs,  not  less  tliaD  the  poor,  wei 
the  objects  of  their  paternal  care.  The  sums  which  thej 
paid  foir  liyerj  and  seizin  attest  the  greatness  of  tlieir  posses- 
'8ions;  and  several  estates  bave  remained  in  their  fainilv 
since  the  thhteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  war,  the 
Oonrtenays  of  England  ifiilfilled  the  duties,  aijd  deserved  the 
honors^  of  chivalry.  They  were  often  intrusted  to  levy  and 
command  the  militia  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  they  often 
attended  their  supreme  lord  to  th^  borders  of  Scotland ;  an4 
in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they  sometimes 
maintaineid  fourscore  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers.  By 
sea  and  land  they  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henries :  their  names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tour- 
naments, and  in  the  original  list  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
three  brothers  shared  the  Spanish  victory  of  the  Black  Prince ; 
and  in  the  lapse  of  six  generations,  the  English  Oourtenays 
had  learned  to  despise  the  nation  and  country  from  which 
the^  derived  their  origin.  In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  rosea, 
the  earls  of'  Devon  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and 
three  brothers  successively  died  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
Bcafifold.  Their  honors  and  estates  were  restored  by  Henry 
the  Seventh ;  a  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  not  dib 
graced  by  the  nuptials  of  a  Courtenay  ;  their  son,  who  was 
created  Marquis  of  Exeter,  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  cousin 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  in  the  camp  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  he 
broke  a  lance  against  the  French  monarch.  But  the  favor  of 
Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace;  his  disgrace  was  the 
signal  of  death ;  and  of  the  victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the 
marquis  of  Exeter  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  guiltless. 
His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  died  in 
exile  at  Padua;  and  the  secret  love  of  Queen  Mary,  whoia 
he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  princess  Elizabeth,  has  shed  a 


**  Oleavelard  p.  142.    By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers  earl  of 
Dervon;  but  the  iiiii|);Ush  cfenotes  the  xvth,  rather  than  the  xlUUL 
♦ary. 
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roniAOtic  color  on  Um  story  of  this  beautiful  youth.  Hm 
relics  of  his  patrimony  were  conveyed  into  strange  fiiniiliet 
by  the  marriages  of  his  four  aunts ;  and  his  personal  honorsi 
as  if  they  had  been  legally  extinct,  were  revived  by  the  patenti 
of  succeeding  princes.  But  there  still  survived  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Hugh,  the  first  earl  of  Devon,  a  younger  branch 
of  the  Courtenays,  who  have  been  seated  at  Powderham 
Castle  above  four  hundred  years,  from  the  roign  of  Edward 
tha  Third  to  the  present  hour.  Their  estates  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  grant  and  improvement  of  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  they  have  been  recently  restored  to  the  honors  of  the 
peerage.  Yet  the  Courtenays  still  retain  the  plaintive  rootto^ 
which  asserts  the  innocence,  and  deplores  the  fall,  of  their 
ancient  house.**  While  they  sigh  for  past  greatness,  ihey  ar^ 
doubtless  sensible  of  present  blessings :  in  the  long  series  of  the 
Courtenay  annals,  the  most  splendid  sera  is  likewise  the  moat 
unfortunate ;  nor  can  an  opulent  peer  of  Britain  be  inclined  to 
envy  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  wandered  over  Eu- 
rope to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of  their  dignity  and  the 
defence  of  their  capital 

"  Ubi  lapsus  I)  Quid  feci  f  a  motto  which  was  probably  adopted  hf 
the  Powderham  branch,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  Oovonshiro^ 
Ac.  The  primitive  arms  of  the  Courtenays  were.  Or,  three  tartemuif 
OtUeSf  which  seem  to  denote  their  affinity  with  Gkidfirey  of  Bcmilki^ 
■■d  the  flMieot  counts  of  Boulogne. 
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km    6HBEK     BMPSBOBS     OF     NIOB    AND    CONSTANTINO?  JB.^- 

.  SLBVATION     AND     RKIQN     OF     MIOHABL    PALiBOLOOUS.— in« 

FAJLAB   UNION    WITH   THB    POPB   AND   THB    LATIN    OHUROH.-^ 

BOSnUB    DB8IGN8     OF     CHARLES     OF     ANJOU. ^RBVOLT     OF 

,  SIOILT. WA&  OF  THB   CATALANS   IN    ASIA    AND    GRBBOB.— - 

KBYOLUTIONS  AND   PRBSBNT  STATB    OF   ATHBNS. 

.  Thb  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  raomentary  vigor 
to  the  Greeks.  From  their  palaces,  the  princes  and  nobles 
were  driven  into  the  field ;  and  the  firagmente  of  the  falling 
monarchy  were  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  most  vigorous  or 
the  most  skilful  candidates.  In  the  long  and  barren  pages  of 
the  Byzantine  annals/  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  equal 
the  two  characters  of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  John  Ducas 
Vataoes,*  who  replanted  and  upheld  the  Roman  standard  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia.  The  difference  of  their  virtues  was  happily 
suited  to  the  diversity  of  their  situation.  In  his  first  efforts, 
the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded  only  three  cities  and  two 
thousand  soldiers :  his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and 
active  despair :  in  every  military  operation  he  staked  his  life 
and  crown ;  and  his  enemies  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Mse- 
ander,  were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and  subdued  by  his 
boldness.  A  victorious  reign  of  eighteen  years  expanded  the 
principality  of  Nice  to  the  magnitude  of  an  empire.  The 
throne  of  his  successor  and  son-in-law  Vataces  was  founded 
on  a  more  soUd  basis,  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful 


*  For  the  reisns  ^f  the  Kicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  John 
Vataces  and  bis  son,  their  minister,  Qeorge  Acropolita,  is  the  only 
genuine  contemporary ;  but  Gkorge  Pachymer  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople with  the  Greelos  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  (Hanckius  de  Script. 
Byxant.  a  88,  84,  n.  564 — 678.  Fabric.  Bibliot  GrsBC.  tom.  vl  p.  448 
—460.)  Yet  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  though  of  the  zivtb 
century,  is  a  valuable  narrative  n'om  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  LiUina 

*  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (I  ii  c.  1)  distinguishes  between  the  6^eU 
i^Hn  of  Lascaris,  and  the  svaraBtim  of  Vataces.  The  two  portraits  ais 
mm  very  goof I  style. 
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«fter  the  deatfi  of  Theodore,  be  was  this  finst  to  ph>iioiitid«| 
and  the  first  to  riolate,  the  oaih  of  allegiance  t6  Mn^aTon ;  add 
8o  dexterous  was  his  conduct,  that  he  reaped  the  benefit,  wXh- 
out  inenrrin^  the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  reproach,  of  the  aubae- 
quent  massacre.    In  the  choice  of  a  regent,  be  balanced  tka 
interests  and  passions  of  the  candidates ;  ttii%ed  thei^'  envy 
and  hatred  fmm  himself  against  each  other,  and  fbroed  etery 
oompelitor    to  own,  that    after    his  own  clahna,  thoed  of 
Palfeotogus  were  best  entitled  to  the  preference.    Under  the 
tide  of  great  duke,  he  accepted  or  assumed,  durhig  a  long^ ' 
minority,  the  active  powers  of  government;  ^e  patnarch:  waa ' 
a*  venerable  name ;  and  the  fketioos  nobles'  were  seduced,  or 
oppressed,  by  the  ascendant  of  his  genius.    The  fruits  of  the 
economy  of  Vataces  were  deposited  in  a  strong*  castle  otf  the 
banks  of  the  HermUs,  in  the  custody  of  the  faithfhl  Varan- 
gians: the  constable  retained  his  command  or  infltien<oe  over ' 
Uie  foreign  troops ;  he  employed  the  guards  to  possess  the ' 
treasure,  and  the  treasure  to  corrupt  the  guarda;  and  what- 
soever might  be  the  abuse  of  the  public  money,  his  character  ' 
was  above  the  suspicion  of  private  avarice.    By  himself  or  ' 
by  his  emissaries,  he  strove  to  persuade  ev^  rank  of  suV 
jectS)  that  their  own  prosperity  would  rise  in  just  proportion 
to  the  establishment  of  his  authority.    The  weight  of  taxes  • 
was  suspended,  the  perpetual  theme  of  popular  complaint; 
and  he  prohibited  the  trials  by  the  ordeal  and-  judiciai  combat. ' 
These  Barbaric  institutions  were  already  abolished  or  under-  - 
mined  in   France^*  and   England;**  and  the  appeal  to  the* 
Bword  ofiended  the  sense  of  a  civilizefd,"  and  the  temper  of 


Aacenf  of  PalaBoIo^s  with  elcKjuence,  perspicuity,  and  tolerable  free- 
Jom.    Acropolita  is  more  cautions,  ana  Gregoras  more  concise. 

'*  The  racaoial  combat  was  aboHshed  by  ^  Louisa  in  his  owH  lerrfto* 
ries;  and  his  example  and  authority  were  at  lengjtfa' preraleiii  ia- 
France,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxviiL  c.  29.) 

**  In  dvii  cases  Henry  ILjgave  an  option  to  the  defendant:  Olaii- 
▼ille  preferer  the  proof  by  evidence ;  and  that  by  judicial  odmbat  is'rep- 
robated  in  the  rleta.  Yet  the  trial  by  battle  haa»ner^  beett  k\xo 
gated  in  the  English  law,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  judges  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 

*^  Yet  an  ingenious  friend  has  urged  to  me  in  mit^atioo  :of  thU. 
practice,  1.  I'nai  in  nations  emerging  from  barbarism,  it  moderates 
Ihe  license  of  prirate  war  and  arbitrary  revenge.  2.  J%Mt  it  i 
ibsurd  than  the  trials  by  the  ordeal,  or  boiling  water,  or  the 


Aad  eve   iemanded  in  die  presenU—Ji 
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.im  WD  warlike,  f>eople.  For  the  futore  niauiteiianoe  of  tiieb 
rivives  and  obildreo,  the  veterans  were  gvateful :  the  priests  and 
.lbe.pbil<»opherB  applauded  his  ardent  aeal  for  the  advaoeement 
of  religion  and  learning;  aad  his  vague  promise  of  reward- 
iqg  nierit  was  applied  by  everj  candidate  to  his  amu  hopes. 
Conscious  of  the  ipfluence  of  the  clergy,  Michael  suooessfulW 
Jabored  .  to  secure  the  suffirage  of  that  powerfal  order.  Their 
rinpensiye  journey  from  N<ioe  to  Msgnesia,  afforded  a  decent 
jmd  ample  petence:  the  leadiqg  prelates  were  tempted  by 
.4be  liberality  of  his  nocturnal  vi^ts;  and  the  incorruptible 
ftfitriacch  was  flattered  by  the  homage  of  his  new  colleague, 
who  led  his  xbaLb  by  the  l»ridle  into  the  town,  and  lemoved  to 
,a  r!8q)ectiul  dis^nce  the  importunity  of  the  crowd.  Without 
jenojuncing  his  title  by  royal  descent,  Palaeolc^us  encouraged 
a  free  discussion  into  the  advantages  of  elective  monarchy:;* 
land  'his  jidheients  ai^edt  ^^  ^  insolence  of  triumph,  what 
ipatient  'would  tcust  his  health,  pr  what  merchant  would 
/abandon  .his  vessel,  to  the  ^ereii/ary  skill  of  a  physician  or  a 
pilot  I  The  youth  of  the  empe^ror,  apd  the  impending  dangere 
of  a  minority,  required  the  support  of  a  mature  and  ^xperi- 
«need  guardian ;  of  an  associate  raised  above  the  envy  of  his 
ie<{itak,  and  invested  with  the  name  and  prerogatives  of 
.royalty.  For  liia  interest  of  the  prince  and  people,  without 
tany  jelfisb  views  for  himself  or  his  femily,  the  great  duke 
consented  to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of  Theodore ;  but  he 
sighed  tor  the  hi4)py  moment  when  he  might  nestore  to  his 
.firmer  hands  the  administration  of  his  pa^irimony,  and  enjoy 
the  blessingB  of  a. private  station.  He  was  first  invested  wil^ 
ihetatla  and  prerogatives  otde^poty  which  bestowed  the  purple 
4>mamentB  and  the  second  plaoe  in  the  Ronwi  monarchy.  U 
^as  afterwards  agreed  that  John  and  Michael  should  be  pn>- 
claimed  as^  joint  empero«s,  and  raised  on  the  buckler,  but  that 
^  predminenoe  should  be  reserved  for  the  birthright  of  the 
former*  A  mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between  the 
jnpyal  partners;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  subjects  were 
bound,  by   their  oath   of  allegiance,  to  declare   themselves 

whioh  it  has  fiontributed  to  abolish.  8.  Thai  it  served  at  least  as  a  te«t 
of  peraoiial  oooriige ;  a  oiudity  sos^om  united  with  a  base  disfiontioii, 
that  the  danger  of  a  trial  might  be  some  check  to  a  malicious  pra»ecii* 
tor,.aiid  4k  uaofiU  barrier  against  injustice  supported  .  by  power.    The 

rint  cand  unfoctuoate  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  hoive  escape^ 
uamerijtpf)  Iste,  had  npt  'lis  demand  of  the  oombat  agaiaat  hli 
been  overruled 
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■gaiiMt  the  aggressor ;  an  ambiguous  name,  the  seed  of  dk* 
eord  ami  civil  war.  P^asologus  was  content ;  but,  on  the  6aj 
of  the  coronation,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Nice,  his  lealoiH 
adherents  most  vehemently  urged  the  just  priority  of  his  ags 
and  merit     The  unseasonable  dispute  was  eluded  by  post- 

ning  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity  the  coronation  of 
n  Lascaris;  and  he  walked  with  a  slight  diadem  in  the 
train  of  his  guardian,  who  alone  received  the  Imperial  crown 
from  the  bands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was  not  without  extreme 
reluctance  that  Arsenius  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  pupil ; 
out  the  Varangians  brandished  their  battle-axes;  a  sign  of 
assent  was  extorted  from  the  trembling  youth;  and  some 
voices  were  heard,  that  the  life  of  a  child  should  no  longer 
impede  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  A  full  harvest  of  honors 
and  employments  was  distributed  among  his  friends  by  the 
grateful  Palseologus.  In  his  own  family  he  created  a  despot 
and  two  sebastocrators ;  Alexius  Strategopulus  was  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Caesar;  and  that  veteran  commander  aoon 
repaid  the  obligation,  by  restoring  Constantinople  to  the  Greek 
emperor. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  resided  in 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphaeum,'*  near  Smyrna,  thai 
the  first  messenger  arrived  at  the  dead  of  night ;  and  the  stu- 
pendous intelligence  was  imparted  to  Michael,  after  he  had 
been  gently  waked  by  the  tender  precaution  of  his  sister 
Eulogia.  The  man  was  unknown  or  obscure;  he  produced 
no  letters  from  the  victorious  Csesar ;  nor  could  it  easily  be 
credited,  after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the  recent  fisnlure  of 
Palseologus  himself,  that  the  capital  had  been  surprised  by  a 
detachment  of  eight  hundred  soldiers.  As  a  hostage,  the 
doubtful  author  was  confined,  with  the  assurance  of  death  or 
an  ample  recompense  ;  and  the  court  was  left  some  hours  in 
the  anxiety  of  hope  and  fear,  till  the  messengers  of  Alexius 
arrived  with  the  authentic  intelligence,  and  displayed  the  tro- 
phies of  the  conquest,  the  sword  and  sceptre,"  the  buskins 


>e 


The  site  of  Nymphseum  is  not  clearly  defined  in  ancient  or  modem 
geography.  But  from  the  last  hours  of  Vataces,  (Acropolita,  c.  62,)  it 
is  evident  the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  fietvorite  residence  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Smyrna.  Nymphieum  might  be  loosely  plaoed  in 
Lydia,  (Gregoras,  L  vl  6.) 

^'  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justice  and  power,  was  a  long  8tai( 
■neh  as  was  used  by  the  heroes  in  Homer.    By  the  latter  Greeks  it ' 
•amed  D'ccmice^  and  the  Imperial  soeptjre  was  distinguished  as 
kr  the  rea  or  purple  color 
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mod  bonnet,**  of  the  usurper  Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropped 
in  his  precipitate  flight  A  general  assembij  of  the  hiraopS; 
Benators,  and  nobles,  was  immediately  convened,  and  never 
perhape  was  an  event  received  with  more  heartfelt  and 
universal  'joy.  In  a  studied  oration,  the  new  sovereign  of 
Constantinople  congratulated  his  own  and  the  public  fortune. 
**  There  was  a  time,''  said  he,  ^a  far  distant  time,  when  the 
Roman  empire  extended  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
eonfines  of  JSthiopia.  After  tihe  loss  of  the  provinces,  our 
capital  itseli^  in  these  last  and  calamitous  days,  has  been 
irrested  (torn  our  hands  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  West. 
From  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again  returned 
in  our  fiivor;  but  our  prosperity  was  that  of  ftigitives  and 
exiles :  and  when  we  were  asked,  which  was  the  country  of  the 
Romans,  we  indicated  with  a  blush  the  climate  of  the  globe, 
imd  the  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  divine  Providence  has 
aowj^stored  to  our  arras  the  city  of  Constantine,  the  sacred 
seat  of  religion  and  empire ;  and  it  will  depend  on  our  valor 
and  conduct  to  render  thi4  important  acquisition  tlie  pledge 
and  omen  of  future  victories.'*  80  eager  was  the  impatience 
of  the  prince  and  pe<^e,  that  Michael  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  06nstantinople  only  twenty  days  after  the  expul- 
•ion  of  the  Latins,  llie  golden  gate  was  thrown  open  at  his 
approach ;  the  devout  conqueror  dismounted  from  his  horse; 
and  a  mirac^ilous  image  of  Mary  the  Conductress  was  borne 
before  him,  ihat  the  divine  Virgin  in  person  might  appear  to 
conduct  him  to  the  temple  of  her  Son,  the  cathednd  of  St 
Sophia.  But  after  the  first  transport  of  devotion  and  pride, 
lie  sighed  at'-the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and  ruin.  The 
palace  was  defiled  with  amcke  and  dirt,  and  the  gross  intem- 
perance of  the  Franks ;  whole  streets  had  been  consumed  by 
fire,  Or  were  decayed  by  the  injuries  of  time;  the  sacred  and 
profime  edifices  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments :  and,  as  if 
^hey  were  conscious  of  their  approaching  exile,  the  industry 
€f  the  Latins'  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage  and 
destruction.  Trade  had  expired  under  the  pressure  of  anap- 
ehy  and  distress,  and  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  had  de- 
CMsed  with  the  opulence  of  the  city.    It  was  the  first  cam 

**  Aoropolita  affirms  (e.  8^,)  ili&t  tUs  bonnet  was  alter  the  Vt€oA 
ittlkm ;  but  from  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit;  Ducange  (Hist  €« 
0.  r.  L  ▼.  c.  28,  29)  believes  that  it  was  the  high-erowned  hat  of  tht 
Offeafcsi    Could  Aeropolita  mistake  the  drees  ^  his  own  eonrtt 
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of  Uie  Greek  monarch  to  reinstate  the  nobles  in  the  pali 
of  their  Others ;  and  the  houses  or  the  ground  which  jbh^jr 
occupied  w^re  restored  to  the  &miiiee  that  oovild  exhibit  41 
legal  right  <^  inheritanoe.  But  the  ht  greater  part  Jiras  .es- 
Idnct  or  lost;  the  vacant  property  had  devolved  to  the  kiifd^ 
he  repeopled  Constaotinople  by  a  liberal  invitation  .to  tibjb 
pipvinoes ;  and  the  brave  volunlwi  were  seated  in  the  cap- 
ti^  which  bad  been  reoovered  by  their  arms.  The  Freo^ 
MTons  and  the  principal  families  had  retired  witti  their  0n»» 
^eror;  but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latios  wq^ 
.attached  to  the  country,  and  indifferent  to  the  change  pf  mas- 
ters. Instead  of  banishing  the  fiictories  of  the  Pisans,  Vene- 
tians, and  Genoese,  the  prudent  conquer<Mr  accepted  their  oatha 
of  alliance,  encouraged  their  industry,  confirmed  their  pliv^ 
leges,  and  allowed  them  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
proper  magistrates.  Of  these  nations,  the  Pisans  and  V^n^r 
tians  preserved  their  respective  quarters  in  the  city;  buji  Uie 
f^rvioes  and  power  of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the  same  tun* 
the  gratitude  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Their  indej^eor 
dent  colony  was  first  phinted  at  the  seaport  town  of  Beracle* 
in  Thraoe.  They  were  speedily  recalled,  and  settled  in  thia 
exclusive  possession  of  the  suburb  of  Galata,  an  advantageoua 
post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce,  and  insulted  iho 
majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire.*' 

The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as  the  mm 
of  a  new  empire:  the  conqueror,  alone,  and  by  the  right  of 
the  sword,  renewed  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  SL 
Sophia  ;  and  the  name  and  honors  of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil 
And  lawful  sovereign,  were  insensibly  abolished.  But  h]$ 
claims  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  royal 
youth  must  speedily  attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  amb^ 
lion.  By  fear  or  conscience,  Palaeologus  was  restcaiaed  frooi 
dij^n^  his  hands  in  innocent  and  royal  blood;  but  the 
anxiety  of  a  usurper  and  a  parent  urged  him  to  seeure 
bis  throne  by  one  of  those  imperfect  crimes  so  famiUar  t9 
the  modern  Greeks.  The  loss  of  sight  incapa^itajked  th^ 
young  prince  hr  the  active  buuness  of  the  world;  instead 
4>f  the  brutal  violence  of  tearing  out  his  eyes,  the  visual 
nerve  was  destroyed  by  the  intense  glare  of  a  red-hot  basin,** 

"  See  Pachymer,  (L  U.  a.  28—88,)  Acropolita,  <o.  88,)  Nioophoros 
Gfegoras,  (L  iv.  7,)  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  sul^ect  Laiimik 
poaagey  (I  ▼.  c.  SO,  31.) 

**  'UiiB  milder  invention  ^  e^ctinguiahio^  the  ^ht  was  tf iitd  .% 
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And  ,J«>hn  Lascaijs  .was  retmoved  io  a  iistaot  castle,  vih^o  ka 
•pent  Eiany  jears  in  privacy  and  oblivion.  <Sucfa  cool  and 
deliberate  guilt  may  seem  incompatible  with  remorse;  but 
if  Hichael  .could  trust  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  he  was  npt 
inaccessible  to  the  reproaches  and  vengeance  of  mankind, 
which  he  had  provoked  by  cruelty  and  dreafson.  His  cruelty 
imposed  on  a  servile  court  the  duties  of  applause  or  silenoe  i 
but  the"  cl9i;gy  "had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  >of  their  in- 
irisibk  Master;  and  their  holy  legions  were  led  by .«  prelate, 
whose  .character  was  above  the  teniptations  of  Jiope  or  fear. 
After  a  short  abdication  of  his  dignity,  Arsenius  had  coip- 
sented  to  ascend  th^  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople, 
anfl  io  .preside  in  the  restoration  of  the  church.  Bis  pious 
siipplicjity  W/as  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of  Palseologus ;  and 
his  patjfence  and  submission  might  soothe  the  usurper,  and  pro- 
tect the  s^ety  of  the  young  prince.  On  the  news  oflm 
inhuman  treatiqent,  the  patriarch  unsheathed  the  spintual 
awoid ;  iMid  superstition,  on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in  the 
caivae  pf  humanity  and  justice.  In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who 
were  stimulated  by  the  example  'Of  his  zeal,  the  patriarch 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication;  though  his 
prudence  still  repeated  the  name  of  Michael  in  the  public 
prayors.  The  Eastern  prelates  had  not  adopted  the  danger- 
ous maxinis  of  ancient  Rotne ;  nor  did  they  presume  to  en- 
force their  censures,  by  deposing  princes,  or  absolving  na- 
'  tionsirom. their  oaths  of  allegiance.  But  the  Christian,  who 
had  been  .separated  firom  God  and  the  church,  became  an 
object  of  horror ;  and,  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic  capital,  that 
horror  mjght  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or  inflame  a  sedi- 
tion of  the  people.  Palseologus  felt  his  danger,  confessed 
fais  guilt,  and  deprecated  his  judge :  the  act  was  irretrievable ; 
ihe  price  was  obtained;  and  the  most  rigorous  penance, 
^i<m  he  solicited,  woukl  have  raised  the  sinner  to  the  rep«- 

^ 1 _ ■  ■  i  L  ■  ■    ■ 

the  fhikwopher  DemaeritiH  en  himself,  whey  he  songiit  to  withdraw 
■kis  mind  Irom  the  visible  'world :  a  foolish  story  1  The  word  «6<Kf  iMnv, 
■I  Latin  mod  Italian,  has  fiimiBhed  Ducange  (Oloss.  Lat)  with  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  various  modes  of  Uinding :  t^e  more  vio- 
lent  were  scooping,  burning  with  an  iron,  or  hot  vinegar,  and  binding 
the  head  with  «  atrcuig  cord  till  the  eyes  burst  from  their  «ocket& 
Bigenious  tyrmits  I 

'['  ;See  Um  first  retreat  aad  restoration  of  Arsenius,  in  Paah;^m«f 
i(l.  IL  e.  15,  L  iil  e.  1,  2)  and  Nieephorus  Gregoras,  (1.  iil  e:  1,1  fv. « 
1^  Poflfterity  justly  accused  the  a^eAcca  and  ^adipti  of  Atw^MmM  l|e 
iRtess  of  a  henpit,  &e  vices  of  a  minister,  (I  m  c  2.) 
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tatioii  of  a  8»nt  The  unrelenting  patariardi  refused  to 
Dounoe  any  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes  of  men^ ; 
and  condescended  only  to  pronounce,  that  for  so  great  a 
crime,  great  indeed  must  be  the  satisfaction.  ^Do  you  re- 
quire,*^  said  Michael,  **that  I  should  abdicate  the  empire  f^ 
and  at  these  words,  he  offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  the  sword 
of  state.  Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of  sovereini- 
ty ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  emperor  was  unwilhng 
to  purchase  absolution  at  so  dear  a  rate,  he  indignaotlj 
escaped  to  his  cell,  and  left  the  royal  sinner  kneeling  and 
weeping  before  the  door.** 

Ine  danger  and  scandal  of  this  excommunication  subsisted 
above  three  years,  till  the  popular  clamor  was  assuaged  by 
time  and  repentance ;  till  the  brethren  of  Arsenius  con- 
demned his  inflexible  spirit,  so  repugnant  to  the  unbounded 
forgiveness  oif  the  gospel.  The  emperor  had  artfully  insin- 
uated, that,  if  he  were  still  rejected  at  home,  he  might  seek, 
in  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge ;  but  it  was  far 
more  easy  and  effectual  to  find  or  to  place  that  judge  at  tHe 
head  of  the  Byzantine  church.  Arsenius  was  involved  in  a 
vague  rumor  of  conspiracy  and  disaffection  \*  some  irregular 
steps  in  his  ordination  and  government  were  liable  to  censure ; 
a  synod  deposed  him  from  the  episcopal  office ;  and  he  was 
transported  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  a  small  island  of  the 
Propontis.  Before  his  exile,  he  sullenly  requested  that  a 
strict  account  might  be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  ; 
boasted,  that  his  sole  riches,  three  pieces  of  gold,  had  been 
earned  by  transcribing  the  psalms;  continued  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  his  mind ;  and  denied,  with  his  last  breath,  the 
pardon  which    was  implored   by   the   royal  sinrer."    After 

**  Tlie  crime  and  excommunication  of  Michael  are  fiurly  Uld  by 
Pachymer  (L  ii«.  o.  10,  14,  19,  Ac)  and  Gregoras,  (L  iy.  e.  4.)  Hia 
confession  and  i^nance  restored  their  freedom. 

**  Pachymer  relates  the  exile  of  Arsenius,  (L  iv.  c  1 — 16:)  he  was 
one  of  the  commissaries  who  visited  him  in  the  desert  island.  The 
last  testament  of  the  unforgiving  patriarch  is  still  extant,  (Dupin, 
Bibliothique  Eccl^iastique,  tom.  x.  p.  95.) 


*  Except  the  omission  of  a  prayer  ibr  the  emperor,  the  chargefl  agafant 
Arsenius  were  of  different  nature :  he  vrna  accused  of  having  allowed  tka 
•altan  of  Iconium  to  bathe  in  vessels  signed  with  the  crosa,  and  to  have 
admitted  him  to  the  charch,  thcmgh  nnbaptized,  daring  the  service.  It 
•vas  pleaded,  in  favor  ^  Arsegias,  among  other  proon  of  the  •oltan's 
l^ristiiinity,  that  he  nad  wered  to  eat  ham.  Pachymer.  L  iv.  c.  4,  p. 
U  wtf  after  his'  exile  that  he  was  Involved  in  a  c'large  of  oonspiraqr.- 
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iome  delay,  Gregory,*  bishop  of  Adrianople,  w«6  translated 
to  tlie  Byzanttae  throne ;  but  his  authority  was  Pnitd  insufi^ 
eient  to  support  the  absolution  of  the  emperor;  and  Joseph, 
a  reverend  monk,  was  substituted  to  that  important  functioa. 
This  edifying  scene  was  represented  in  the  prespooe  of  the 
senate  and  the  pe<^>ie;  at  the  end  of  six  yearn  *he  humble 
penitent  was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful;  and 
numanity  will  rejoice,  that  a  milder  treatment  of  the  captive 
Laacaris  was  stipulated  as  a  proof  of  his  remor»iL  But  the 
spirit  of  Arsenios  still  survived  in  a  powerful  f'Vition  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  who  persevered  about  forty-eight  years  in 
an  obstinate  schism.  Their  scruples  were  treV^  with  ten- 
demefis  and  respect  by  Michael  and  his  sor. ;  and  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  Arsenites  was  the  serious  labor  of  the 
diureh  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  &na tidsna,  they  had 
proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle ;  i^nd  when  the  two 
-papers,  that  contained  their  own  and  the  adverse  cause,  were 
east  into  a  fiery  brazier,  they  expected  thpt  the  Catholic  verity 
-would  be  respected  by  the  flames.  Alas  I  the  two  papers 
were  indiscriminately  consumed,  and  this  unforeseen  accident 
produced  the  union  of  a  day,  and  reneired  the  quarrel  of  an 
age."  The  final  treaty  displayed  the  victory  of  the'  Arse- 
nites :  the  clergy  abstained  during  ^ forty  days  from  all  ecclesi- 
astical functions ;  a  slight  penance  .was  imposed  on  the  laity ; 
the  body  of  Arsenius  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary;  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  departed  saint,  the  prince  and  people  were 
released  from  the  sinsUf  their  fathers.** 

The  estaUishment  of  bis  family  was  the  moUve,  or  at  least 
the  pretence,  of  the  crime  of  Palaeologus ;  and  he  was  impar 
tient  to  confirm  the  soccepsion,  by  sharing  with  hb  eldest  son 
the  honors  of  the  purple.  Andrbnicus,  afterwards  sumamed 
the  Elder,  was  proclaimed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  Bo- 

**  Padiymer  (L  vu.  &  22^  relates  this  miraculous  trial  like  a  philos- 
Ypher,  and  treiBts  vnfh.  similar  contempt  a  plot  of  the  ArsemleB,  to 
Me  a  revelatiosi  in  the  coffin  of  some  ola  saint,  (L  viL  c.  18.)  He 
compensates  thip  kjcredulity  b^  an  image  that  weeps,  another  thiU 
deeds,  (L  riL  c.  30.)  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  deaf  and  a  mute 
patient^  (L  zL  c  82.) 

*'  Th«  e^or/  of  the  Arsenites  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books 
M  ^achymer.  llieir  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Nicephanu 
9rafQns,  (L  Vii.  c.  9,)  who  neither  loves  nor  esteems  these  sectarisfc 
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mans,  in  Uie  fifteenth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  from  tins  fiisl 
of  a  piolix  and  inglorioos  reign,  he  held  that  angiwt  |itk . 
Tears  as  the  coHeague,  and  ^hj  as  the  suooeasor,  of  hia  fiithWi 
Michael  himself  had  he  died  in  a  private  station,  would  hai^a 
been  thought  more  worthy  of  the  empire ;  and  the  aasanlls 
of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies  left  him  few  .inoinei^ 
to  labor  for  his  own  £une  or  the  happiness  of  his  sobiectei 
lie  wrested  firom  the  Franks  several  of  the  noblest  isianqa 
of  the  Archipelago,  Lesbos,  Ohios,  and  Rhodes :  Us  brother 
Constantine  was  sent  to  command  in  Malvasia  aiid  Spart|i; 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and  :NapQli  j^ 
Cape  Tf&naruB,  was  repossessed  by  the  Oreeks.  This  efifo- 
sion  of  Christian  blood  was  loudly  condemned  by  the  patri- 
juvh;  and  the  insolent  priest  presumed  to  interpose  ihis  Ibbib 
.and  scruples  between  the  arms  of  princes.  But  in -the  pfoaa- 
oution  of  these  western  conquests,  the  countries  beyond  the 
Hellespont  were  left  naked  to  the  Turks ;  and  theii^  deprsd^ 
tions  verified  the  prophecy  of  a  dyitig  senator,  that  the  reoov- 
«ry  of  Constantinople  would  be  the  ruin  of  Asia.  The  vie- 
'tories  of  Michael  were  achieved  by  his  lieutenaikts ;  his  swocd 
rusted  in  the  palace ;  and,  in  the  transactions  of  the  eiaapenfr 
with  the  popes  and  the  king  of  Naples,  his  political  acts  wen» 
stained  with  cruelty  and  fraud.** 

L  The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural  refuge  ^f  a  Latio 
«mperor,  who  had  been  driven  from  bis  throne;  and  Popa 
Urban  the  Fourth  appeared  to  pity  the  misfortunes,  and  vip- 
dicate  the  cause,  of  the  fugitive  Baldwin.  A  crusade,  with 
plenary  indulgence,  was  preached  by  his  command  against 
the  sdiismatic  Greeks:  1^  excommunicated  their  allies  and 
adherents ;  solicited  Louis  the  Ninth  in  favor  of  his  kinsman ; 
and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  France 
and  England  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.**  The  subtle 
Greek,  who  watched  the  rising  tempest  of  the  West,^attemj>tr 
ed  to  suspend  or  soothe  the  hostility  of  the  pope,  by  suppliant 
embassies  and  respectful  letters;  but  he  insinuated  thiut  the 
establishment  of  peace  must  prepare  the  reconciliation  «od 

"  Of  the  xiii  Yooka  of  Pachymer,  the  first  she  (as  the  ivtfa  and  vtii 
j>f  li^icephoruB  Gregoras)  oootaio  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the  timo  6f 
whose  aeath  he  was  forty  years  of  a^e.  Instead  of  breaking,  like  his 
(editor  the  f'dre  Poussin,  ms  history  into  two  parts,  I  foUow  Ducaqgc 
and  Cousin,  who  number  the  ziii  books  in  one  seriea 

**  Ducange,  Hist  de  G.  P,  I  v.  c  S8,  <&c,  from  the  Epistles  <f  Ur 
IV. 
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obecUenca  of  the  Eastern  diuroh.  The  Homan  court  could 
not.  \)e  d^ived  iij  so  groos  an  ariifiod ;  and  Mjcb^  was  ad- 
monished, that  the  repentaupe  of  the  son  should  precede  the 
forgiveness  pf  the  ^ther;  and  thai  faith  (an  ambiguous  viord) 
was  Uie  only  basis  of  friendship  and  alliance.  AfWr  a  long 
and  affected  delay,  the  approach  pf  danger,  and  the  inxpcf- 
tuQitj  of  Gregory  the  Tenth,  compelled  him  to  enter  pn  a 
more  serious  negotiation :  he  alleged  the  example  of  t^e 
l^reat  Vataces ;  and  the  .Greek  d^rgy^  who  understood  the 
Intentions , of  their  prino^,  .i?ere  not  aUnned  by  the  £rst;Stqpa 
of  recpndliaiion  apd  res^pept  But  wh^  he  pressed  the  cpnr 
ciusion  of  the  treaty,  they  s^-jenuou^ly  declared,  tha^  the  Li^tin^, 
tbpug)i  not  in  o^me,  if  ere  here^i<^  in  fact,  and  that  they  de- 
i^ised  those  strangers  as  tiae  vilest  aqd  most  despicable  por- 
tion pf  the  human  race.'*  It  was  the  U^^  of  the  emperor  1^ 
persuade,  to  corrupt,  to  intimidate  the  mosi  popular  ecclesias- 
tics, to  gain  the  vote  of  each  individual,  and  fdternately  y> 
aige  the  argumente  of  Ohrisdan  charily  and  the  public  we^- 
&re.  Th^  texts  oif  the  fathers  a^d  the  arms  of  the  Franl^ 
were  balanced  in  th^  th^lpgioal  ^^  political  scale;  and 
without  approving  the  addition  to  t^e  li^icene  creed,  the  mo^i 
moderate  were  taught  to  confess,  that  the  two  hostile  propo- 
sitions of  proceeding  from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding from  tW  Father  and  the  Son,  might  be  reduced  to>a 
safe  ^d  Cat^iolic  sen^/V  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  was 
41  doctrine  more  easy  po  .opnceive,  but  more  painful  to  ac- 
knowledge :  yet  Michel  represented  to  :hi^  mpnks  and  P>^~ 
aites,  that  th^y  might  submit  to  name  the  Bon^an  bishop  as 
the  first  pf  tb^  patriarchs ;  aud  that  their  distance  ^nd  disorp- 
tion  ^ould  guard  the  liberties  pf  the  Extern  church  from  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  right  of  appeal.  He  .pro- 
tested that  he  would  eacrifioe  his  life  and  empire  gather  than 
yield  the  smallest  point  of  orthodox  &ith  or  national  in4B- 
.pendeuoe ;  afid  this  declaration  was  sealed  and  ratified  by  a 

■^  From  ifaeir  mercantile  intercoarBe  with  the  Veneiians  and  Otmtih 
Me,  they  branded  the  lAtiiM  as  tcaxftXot  and  H^vawt^  (Padiymer,  L  T. 
e.  10^)  "  Sofoe  ace  heretics  in  name ;  others,  like  the  Latins,  in  iict," 
fsid  the  learned  Veccus,  (L  v.  c  12,)  who  soon  afterwards  becune  a 
•onvert  (c.  16, 16)  and  a  patriarcli,  (c.  24.) 

*^  In  this  clajBs  we  may  place  Pachymer  himself^  whose  copious  and 
fan(fi  1  narrative  .iccupies  the  vth  and  vitb  books  of  his  history.  Ye* 
Ibe  Greek  is  silect  on  t^e  ooundl  of  Lyons,  an^  seems  U>  believe  t|ua 
Uie  pbpen  always  redded  in  ftonie  and  Italy,  (L  v.  c.  1^,  ih) 
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golden  bulL  Tue  patriarch  Joseph  withdrew  to  a  moiUKfeerjr, 
to  resign  or  resmne  his  throne,  according  to  the  event  of  the 
treati :  the  letters  of  union  and  obedience  were  subscribed 
bj  the  emperor,  his  son  Andronicus,  and  thirty-five  arch- 
bishops and  metropolitans,  with  their  respective  synods ;  and 
the  episcopal  list  was  multiplied  by  many  dioceses  which 
we^•  annihilated  under  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  An  embassy 
was  composed  of  some  trusty  ministers  and  prelates:  they 
embarked  for  Italy,  with  rich  ornaments  and  rare  perfbmes 
lor  the  altar  of  St  Peter ;  and  their  secret  orders  anthorized 
and  recommended  a  boundless  compliance.  They  Were  r&- 
ceiv«d  in  the  general  coundl  of  Lyons,  by  Pope  Gtregorj 
the  Tenth,  at  we  head  of  five  hundred  bishops.**  He  em* 
braced  with  tears  his  long^lost  and  repentant  diildren;  ao- 
cepted  the  oath  of  the  ambassadors,  who  abjured  the  sdiism 
in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors ;  adorned  the  prdates  with 
the  ring  and  mitre ;  chanted  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  Nicene 
creed  with  the  addition  of  Jilioque  ;  and  rejoiced  in  khe  union 
of  the  East  and  West,  which  hiad  been  reserved  for  his  reign. 
To  consummate  this  pious  work,  the  Byzantine  deputies  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  pope's  nuncios;  and  their  instruc- 
tion discloses  the  policy  of  tne  Vatican,  which  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  vain  title  of  supremacy.  After  viewing  die 
temper  of  the  prince  and  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  ab- 
solve the  schismatic  clergy,  who  should  subscribe  and  swear 
their  abjuration  and  obedience ;  to  establish  in  all  the  churches 
the  use  of  the  perfect  creed;  to  prepare  the  entrance  of 
a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  fiill  powers  aid  dignity  of  hia 
office ;  and  to  instruct  the  emperor  in  the  advantages  which 
he  might  derive  from  the  temporal  protection  of  the  Roman 
pontiff:" 

But  they  found  a  country  without  a  friend,  a  nation  in 
which  the  names  of  Rome  and  Union  were  pronounced  with 
abhon«nce.  The  patriarch  Joseph  was  indeed  removed :  hia 
place  was  filled  by  Veccus,  an  ecclesiastic  of  learning  and 
moderation;  and  the  emperor  was  still  urged  by  the  same 

r 

: 1' 

**  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Lyons  in  the  year  12*74.  FleorT, 
Hist  EcclSsiastique,  torn,  xviii  p.  181—199.  Dupin,  Bibliot  Socl&. 
torn.  z.  p.  185. 

"  This  curious  instruction,  which  has  been  drawn  with  more  or  leM 
kunesty  by  Wading  and  Leo  Allatius  from  the  archives  of  the  Yaiir 
fan,  is  given  m  ap  Abstract  or  versioD  by  Fleary,  (torn,  zriil  p.  Ktt 
^258.) 
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motives,  to  persevere  in  the  same  professions.  But  in  hii 
private  language  Palseologus  affected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and 
to  blrnne  tlie  innovations,  of  the  Latins  ;  and  while  he  debased 
his  character  by  this  double  h3rpocrisy,  he  justified  and  pun- 
ished the  opposition  of  his  subjects.  By  the  joint  suffrage  of 
the  new  and  the  ancient  Rome,  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  pronounced  against  the  obstinate  schismatics ;  the  een- 
mires  <^  the  church  were  executed  by  the  sword  of  Michael ; 
on  the  fiiilure  oi  persuasion,  be  tried  the  arguments  of  prison 
and  exile,  of  whip]Hng  and  mutilation;  those  touchstones, 
says  an  historian,  of  cowards  and  the  brave.  Two  Greeks 
still  reigned  in  i£tolia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  with  the  appel- 
lation (H  despots:  they  had  yielded  to  the  sovereign  of  Oon- 
fitantinople,  but  they  rejected  the  chains  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  supported  their  re&sal  by  successful  arms.  Under  their 
protection,  the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops  assembled  in  hos- 
tile synods ;  and  retorted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the  galling 
addition  of  apostate :  the  prince  of  Trebizond  was  tempted 
to  assume  the  forfeit  title  of  emperor ;  *  and  even  the  Latins 
of  N^ropoBt,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  the  Morea,  forgot  the 
merits  of  the  convert,  to  join,  with  open  or  clandestine  aid, 
the  enemies  of  Palseologus.  His  favorite  generals,  of  hit! 
own  blood,  and  family,  successively  deserted,  or  betrayed, 
the  sacrilegious  trust.  His  sister  Eulogia,  a  niece,  and  two 
female  cousins,  conspired  against  him ;  another  niece,  Mary 
queen  of  Bulgaria,  negotiated  his  ruin  with  the  sultan  of 
Egypt ;  and,  in  th^  public  eye,  their  treason  was  consecrated 
as  the  most  sublime  virtue.'*  To  the  pope's  nuncios,  who 
urged  the  consummation  of  the  work,  Palseologus  exposed  a 
Xktked  recital  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered  for  their 
sake.  They  were  assured  that  the  guilty  sectaries,  of  both 
sexes  and  every  rank,  had  been  deprived  of  their  honors, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  liberty ;  a  spreading  list  of  confisca- 
tion and  punishment,  which  involved  many  persons,  the  dear- 
est to  the  emperor,  or  the  best  deserving  of  his  favor.    They 

**  This  frank  and  authentic  confession  of  Michaers  distress  ii 
exhibited  in  barbarous  Latin  by  Ogerius,  who  eigns  himself .  Protono- 
tarius  hiterpretum,  a&d  transcribed  by  Wading  from  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican,  (A.  D.  1278,  No.  S.)  His  annals  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the 
Fratres  Minores,  in  xvii.  volmnes  in  folio,  (Rome,  1141,)  I  have  now 
aeddentalLy  seen  among  the  waste  paper  of  a  bookseller. 

*  Aflpording  to  FaUmarayer  he  had  always  mamtained  this  thla-i^^ll. 
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were  oonducted  to  the  priaoo,  to  behold  hw  prinoee  of  tk€ 
toyal  blood  chained  in  the  four  ooniera^  and  shaking  their 
fetters  in  an  agonj  of  grief  and  rage.  Two  of  these  captives 
were  afterwards  released ;  the  one  by  submission,  the  other 
by  death :  but  the  obstinacy  of  their  two  companions  was 
chastised  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  least 
adverse  to  the  union,  deplored  that  cruel  and  inauspieioiii 
ragedy.**  Persecutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of  those  mhom 
hey  oppress ;  but  they  commonly  find  some  eoosolation  in 
Che  testimony  of  their  oonscienoe,  the  applause  of  their  partgr, 
andf  perhaps,  the  suQcess  of  their  .undertaking.  But  we 
hypocrisy  of  Michael,  which  was  prompted  only  by  politkud 
motives,  must  have  £brced  him  to  hate  himself  to  despise  Jtis 
followers,  aikd  to  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  cbwapiooB  iby 
whom  he  was  detested  and  despised.  While  his  violence  wi» 
abhorred  at  Constantinople,  at  Borne  his  slowness  was  ar- 
raigned, and  his  sincerity  suspected .;  till  at  length  Pope  Msir 
tin  Ihe  Fourth  excluded  the  Greek  en>peror  from  the  pide  a^ 
a  church,  into  which  he  was  striving  to  leduoe  ft  scbismalic 
people.  No  sooner  hod  the  tyrant  exfdred,  than  -the  lUnion 
was  dissolved,  and  abjured  by  unanimous  consent;  the 
churches  were  purified ;  the  penitents  were  reoonciJied ;  and  hir 
son  Andronicus,  after  weeping  the  sins  and  errors  of  Ids  youth 
most  piously  denied  his  fiUJier  the  burial  of  a  prince  and  a 
Christian.*' 

IL  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the  walls  apd  towers  of 
Constantinople  had  fallen  to  decay :  they  were  restored  and 
fortified  by  the  policy  of  Michael,  who  deposited  a  plenteous 
store  of  corn  and  salt  provisions,  to  sustain  the  siege  which 
he  might  hourly  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  Western 
powers.  Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the  Two  .Sicilies  was  the 
most  formidable  neighbor :  but  as  long  as  they  were  possessed 
by  M^infroy,  the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  Second,  his  mon- 
archy was  the  bulwark,  rather  than  the  annoy anc^ei  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  The  usurper,  though  a  brave  and  acthre 
prince,  was  sufficiently  employed  in  the  defence  of  bia 
—        ..     I .     ,    ,     ■        ...  ..       .  ^      ■.    "        ■■  ■■ 

**  See  the  vith  book  of  Pad^mer,  particuburly  the  chapters  1, 11, 
t6»  18,  "24 — 27.  He  is  the  more  oredible,  as  he  speaks  of  this  pctae* 
Dution  with  less  anger  than  sorrow. 

"  Pachymer,  I  vii.  .c.  1— ji.  17.     The  speech  of  AndronieQi  lbs 
Elder  (lib.  xil  a  2)  is  a  curious  nscord,  which  proves,  that  if  the  Qmikk» 
jrere  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  the  emperor  was  not  less  the  slave  qC 
qperstitioQ  sad  the  dergy. 
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ihroQe :  bis  proscription  bj  successive  popes  liad  sepftrnted 
Main&of  from  the  common  cause  of  the  Latins ;  and  the 
forces  that  might  have  besieged  Constantinople  were  detained 
in  8  ^rosads  against  the  domestic  enemy  of  Rome.  The 
{HTise  of  her  avenger,  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  won 
and  worn  bj  the  brother  of  St  Louis,  bj  Charles  count  of 
Anjou  and  Provence,  wbo  led  the  chivalry  of  France  on  this 
holy  .^pedition.**  The  disaffection  of  his  Cbristian  subjects 
compelled  Mainfroy  to  enlist  a  colony  of  Saracens  whom  his 
iather  had  planted  in  Apulia;  and  this  odious  succor  will 
explain  the  d^anoe  of  the  Catholic  hero,  who  rejected  all 
.terms  of  aooararoodation.  *'  Bear  this  message,"  said  Charles, 
*'  to  the  soltan  of  Nocera,  that  God  and  the  sword  are  umpire 
.between  us;  and  that  he  shall  eyther  send  me  to  paradise,  oi 
I  will  aend  him  to  the  pit  of  hell."  The  armies  met :  and 
ihough  I  am  ignorant  cf(  Mainfroy's  doom  in  the  other  world, 
in  this  he  lost  his  friends,  his  kingdom,  and  his  life,  in  the 
.bloody  battle  of  Benevento.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  imme- 
diately peopled  with  a  warlike  race  of  French  nobles;  and 
their  aspiring  leader  embraced  the  future  conquest  of  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Palestine.  The  most  specious  reasons  might 
p(»nt  his  £rst  arms  against  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  Palse- 
ologus,  diffident  of  his  own  strength,  repeatedly  appealed 
from  the  ambition  of  Charles  to  the  humanity  of  St.  Louis, 
who  still  preserved  a  just  asc^idant  over  the  mind  of  his  fe- 
rocious brother.  For  a  while  the  attention  of  that  brother 
was  confined  at  home  by  the  invasion  of  Conradin,  the  last 
.heir  to  the  imperial  house  of  Swabia ;  but  the  hapless  boy 
4Kink  in  the  unequal  conffiet ;  and  his  execution  on  a  public 
/scaffi>ld  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles  to  tremble  for  their  heads 
f»  well  as  their  dominions.  A  second  respite  was  obtained 
by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Lou.o  to  the  A^can  coast ;  and  the 
double  motive  of  interest  and  duty  urged  the  king  of  Naples 
:to  assist,  with  his  powers  and  his  presence,  the  holy  en- 
terprise.   The  death  of  St   Louis  released   him  from   the 

1^1^^— ^——^M        IMMi^i  ■■■!■  ■  I  I  ■■■  ■■■■■■■■  I  —  ^■^-  I  ■       .M 

**  The  best  accounts,  the  nearest  the  time,  the  most  full  and  enter* 
tsining,  of  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  be  found 
la  the  Florontme  Cnronioles  of  Rieoraano  Malespina,  (c  175 — 198,)  and 
Giovaoni  ViUani,  (1.  viL  c  1 — 10,  25 — 80,)  which  are  published  bj 
Iffuratori  in  the  riiith  and  xiiith  volumes  of  the  Historians  of  Italy,  u 
las  Aanals  (tom.  xl  pi  56 — 72)  he  has  abridged  these  great  «7eiiif 
wkkk  are  likewise  (jmcribed  in  the  Istoria  Oinle  of  Olannune.  tott.  h 
I.  lis.  torn,  ill  L  zz 
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impnitunify  6f  a  virtuous  censor:  the  king  of  Tunis  <XNh 
fessed  himself  the  tributnry  and  vassal  of  the  oiown  of 
8icilj;  and  the  boldest  of  the  French  kni^ts  were  free  to 
enlist  under  his  banner  against  the  Greek  empire.  A  treaty 
and  a  marriage  united  his  interest  with  the  house  <^  Courte- 
nay ;  his  daughter  Beatrice  was  promised  to  Philip,  son  and 
heir  of  the  emperor  Baldwin ;  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  was  allowed  for  his  maintenance;  and  his 
generous  &ther  distributed  among  his  aliens  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  of  the  East,  reserving  only  Constantinople,  and 
one  day's  journey  round  the  city  for  the  imperial  domain.^ 
In  this  perilous  moment,  Palaeologus  was  the  most  eager  to 
subscribe  the  creed,  and  implore  the  protection,  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  who  assumed,  with  propriety  and  w^gfat,  the  charae- 
ter  of  an  angel  of  peace,  the  common  father  of  the  Christians. 
By  his  voice,  the  sword  of  Charies  was  chained  in  the  acab- 
bard ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,  in  the  pope^ 
antechamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport  of  fofj, 
and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal  to  enfranchise  and  oonseorate 
his  arms.  He  appears  to  have  respected  the  disinterested 
mediation  of  Gregory  the  Tenth ;  but  Charles  was  insensibly 
disgusted  by  the  pride  and  partiality  ci  Nicholas  the  Third ; 
and  bis  attachment  to  bis  kindred,  the  Undni  &mily,  alienated 
the  !nost  strenuous  champion  from  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  hostile  league  against  the  Greeks,  of  Philip  the  Latin 
emperor,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  was  ripened  into  execution ;  and  the  election  of  Mar* 
tin  the  Fourth,  a  French  pope,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  cause. 
Of  the  allies,  Philip  supplieo  his  name ;  Martin,  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication ;  the  Venetians,  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys ; 
and  the  tbrmidable  powers  of  Charles  conusted  of  forty 
counts,  ten  thousand  men  at  arms,  a  numerous  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  hundred  ships  and 
transports.  A  distant  day  was  appointed  for  assmnbKng  thia 
mighty  force  in  the  harbor  of  Brindisi ;  and  a  previous  at- 
tempt was  risked  with  a  detachment  of  tbiee  hundred  knighta, 
who  invaded  Albania,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Bekrrade. 
Their  defeat  might  amuse  with  a  triumph  the  vanity  of  Con* 
itantinople;  but  the  more  sagacious  Michael,  despairing  of 

mm-mm.  Ill  ■  ■         — ^ 

*>  Ducange,  Hist  da  0.  P.  L  v.  c.  49— 6ft,  I  vi.  c  1— It.  Bat 
PMdiymer,  L  iv.  c.  29,  L  v.  <x  7—10,  25  L  ?L  &  80,  82,  811,  sad  Nisspk- 
sms  Qregoras,  I  iv.  5,  L  v.  1,  6. 
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Ins  arms,  depended  on  the  effects  of  a  oonRpiracy:  en  the 
secret  workings  of  a  rat,  who  gnawed  the  bowstring  **  of  ^ 
l^cilian  tyrant. 

Among  the  proscribed  adherents  of  the  house  ot  Swabia, 
John  of  Procida  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name  in  the 
Bay  <^  Naples.  His  birtJi  was  noble,  but  his  education  was 
learned ;  and  in  the  poverty  of  exile,  he  was  relieved  by  the 

Sractioe  of  f^ysict  which  he  had  studied  in  the  school  of 
alenio.  Fortune  had  left  him  nothing  to  lose,  except  life ; 
and  to  despise  life  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Proci 
da  was  endowed  with  the  art  of  negotiation,  to  enforce  hib 
reasons  and  disguise  his  motives;  and  in  his  various  transac- 
tions with  nations  and  men,  he  could  persuade  eadi  party 
that  he  li^iored  solely  for  their  interest  The  new  kingdoms 
of  Charles  were  afflicted  by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  mili- 
tary oppression;^  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian 
BubjectB  were  sacrificed  to  the  greatness  of  their  master  and 
the  lioentiousness  of  his  followers.  The  hatred  of  Naples 
was  repressed  by  his  presence;  but  the  looser  government 
of  his  vicegerents  excited  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  aver- 
sion, of  the  Sicilians :  the  island  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
freedom  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida ;  and  he  displayed  to 
Bvery  baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common  cause.  In  the 
-eopfidenoe  <^  foreign  aid,  he  successively  visited  the  courts 
of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,*'  who 
possessed  the  maritime  countries  of  Yalentia  and  Catalonia. 
To  the  ambitious  Peter  a  crown  was  presented,  which  he 
ni^t  justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  *  of  Main- 
froy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin,  who  firom  the  scaf- 

*  The  reader  of  Herodotus  will  recollect  how  miraculously  the 
Hflsyrian  host  of  Sennacherib  was  disarmed  and  destroyed,  (L  ii.  cl 
14l) 

**  Aceordiog  to  Sabas  Malaspiua,  (Hist  Sicula,  I.  iii  o.  16,  in  Ifu- 
latori,  torn,  viii  p.  882,)  a  zealoua  Ouelph,  the  subjects  of  Charles, 
who  had  reviled  Biainfroy  as  a  wolf,  beg^  to  regret  him  as  a  lamb ; 
and  he  justifies  their  disoontent  by  the  oppressions  of  the  French 
government,  (L  vi.  &  2,  7.)  See  the  Sicilian  manilesto  in  Nidiolaa 
SpecialiB,  (L  L  a  11,  in  Muratori,  torn.  z.  p.  930.) 

*^  See  the  character  and  counsels  of  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  ia 
Mariana,  (Hist  Hispan.  L  xiv.  a  6,  torn,  ii  p.  188.)  The  reader  for- 
gives the  Jesuit's  defects,  in  favor,  always  of  h^  styles  and  oflea 
af  his  sense. 

*  Dwafater.    See  HsiOsms  Middle  Atfes,  ^oL  i  p.  U1.— Mi 
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Md  had  cant  a  ring  to  his  heir  and  avenger.  Paleologni 
easily  persuaded  to  divort  his  enemy  from  a  foreign  war  faj« 
rebellion  at  home ;  and  a  Greek  subsidy  of  twenty-fire  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  was  most  profitably  applied  to  arm  a  Gaialao 
fleet,  which  sailed  under  a  holy  banner  to  the  <{peciouB  attack 
of  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or 
beggar,  the  indefatigable  missionary  of  revolt  flew  from  Ooo* 
Btantinople  to  Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragona :  the  treatf 
was  sealed  with  the  signet  of  Pope  NichokiB  himself  tae 
enemy  of  Charles ;  and  his  deed  of  gift  transfevred  the  Mk 
of  St  Peter  firom  the  house  of  Anjou  to  that  of  Arragoo.  80 
widely  diffused  and  so  fireely  circulated,  the  secret  was  prasarved 
above  two  years  with  impenetrable  diMMretion ;  and  eadi  of 
the  conspirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of  Pater,  who 'declared 
that  he  would  cut  off  his  left  hand  if  it  were  eonscioiis  of  the 
intentions  of  his  right  The  mine  was  prepared  with  deep 
and  dangerous  artifice;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  instant  explosion  of  Paleraoo  were  the  effect  of  aoeidant 
or  design. 

On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  procession  of  the  disarmed  <sit»- 
zens  visited  a  church  witliout  the  walls ;  and  a  noble  darniel 
was  rudely  insulted  by  a  French  soldier.*'  The  ravisher  waa 
instantly  punished  with  death ;  and  if  the  people  was  at  first 
scattered  by  a  military  force,  their  numbers  and  fury  pre- 
vailed: the  conspirators  seized  the  opportunity;  the  flama 
.spread  over  the  island ;  and  eight  thousand  French  were  ex- 
terminated in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.*'  From  every  city  the 
banners  of  freedom  and  the  church  were  displayed :  the  re- 
volt was  inspired  by  the  presence  or  the  soul  of  Prodda* 
and  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  sailed  from  the  African  ooaai  to 
Palermo,  was  saluted  as  the  king  and  savior  of  the  isle  By 
the  rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom  be  bad  so  long  trara[Jed 
with  impunity,  Charles  was  astonished  and  confounded ;  and 

**  Afltr  enumerating  the  sufferings  of  his  coutitry,  Nicholas  Sped* 
alia  adds,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  jealousy,  Qu»  omnia  et  ^raviora 
quidem,  ut  arbitror,  patieoti  animo  Siculi  tolerasseot,  nisi  (quod 
primum  cuDctis  dominantibus  cavendum  est)  alienas  foeminas  inya- 
rissent,  (L  i.  c.  2,  p.  92.4.) 

^  liie  French  were  long  taught  to  remember  this  bloody  lessons 
**  If  I  am  provoked,  (said  Henry  the  Fourth,)  I  will  breakfiuft  at  MQa^ 
and  dine  at  Naples."  **  Your  majesty  (replied  the  Spanish 
dor)  may  perhaps  arrive  in  Sidlr  for  vespers.^ 


hi  the  firtit  mgoty  of  gf)ef  and  dlavotion,  he  wa&  hetiidl  to  ez<^ 
clairD,  "O  God  I  if  thou  hast  decreed  to  humble  me,  giant 
lAe  m  leai^t  a  gentle  and  gradual  descent  frono  the  pinnacle 
of  greatness  P  His  fleet  and  arnriy,  which  already  filled  the 
seaports  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled  from  the  service  of 
the  Grecian  wai";  and  the  sitnation  of  Messina  exposed  that 
t^n  (o  the  first  stofrn  of  his  revenge.  Feeble  in  themselves, 
Mid  yet  hopel(ls»  of  foreign  snccoir,  the  citizens  wonid  have 
rented,  and'  submitted  on  the  assurance  of  full'  pardon  and 
tfeieir  atident  privileges.  But  the  pride  of  the  nQonarch  mia' 
aiteady  rekindled ;  and  the  most  fervent  entreaties  of  the 
legate  could  extort  no  more  than  a  promise,  that  he  would 
foigive  the  remainder,  after  a  chosen  list  of  eight  hundred 
rebelsp  had  been  yielded  to  his  discn^tion.  The  despair  of 
the  liessinese  fsneived  their  courage:  Peter  of  ArTagbn  ap* 
proocbed  to  their  relief;^  and  his*  ri^al  was  driven  back  by 
tke  fiihii^  of  provision  and  the  tenors  of  the  equinox  to  the 
Qftlabrian'  shore.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Catalan  admiral, 
t6e  fiunoue  Roger  de  Loria,  swept  the  chaunel  wvCh  an  invin- 
cible squadron  :  the  French  fleet,  more  nunierous  in  trans- 
ports than  in  galleys,  was  either  burnt  or  destroyed  ;  and  the 
same  blow  assured  the  independence  of  Sicily  and  the  safety 
of  ^  Greek  empire.  A  few  days  before  his  death;  the  em- 
peror Michael  r^^oiced  in  the  fall  of  an  enemy  whom  he  hated 
arid  esteemed ;  and  perhaps  he  might  be  content  with  the 
popular  judgment^  that  had  they  not  been  matehed  with  each 
other,  OoBstantitiople  and  Italy  must  speedily  have  obeyed 
the  same  master/*  From  this  disastrous  moment,  the  life  of 
Charfes  was  a  series  of'  misfortunes^:  hi»  capital  was  insulted, 
his  SOB  wte  made  prisoner,  and  he  sunk  into  the  grave  with- 
otiCffecoverilig  the  Isle  of  Sicily,  whidi,  after  a  war  of  twenty 
yMks,wa0  finally  severed  from  the  throne  of  Naples,  and 


^  This'  revolt^  with  the  eubleqiient  viokory,  are  related  by  tWto 
naikimil  writers,  Bertholeray  a  Keocastro  (in  Mnratori,  torn,  xiiii,) 
and  Nicholas  Specialis  (in  Muratori,  torn,  x.,)  the  one  a  contem- 
porary, the-  other  of  the  next  century. '  The  patriot  Specialis  disclaims 
the-  Dane-  el  rebeUion,  and  all  previous  correspondence  with  Peter  of 
Anragpn^  ^nnllo  oommuBicato  coasiiio,)  who  happened  io  be  with  a 
lUei  and  army  on  the  African  coast,  (L  i.  o.  4,  9.) 

**  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (L  v.  c.  6)  admires  the  wisdom  of  Provi* 
d^Bce  in  tnis  equal  balance  of  states  and  princes.  For  the  honor  of 
inifciMilii|^i%  1  haohntlKr  this  bakoce  had  been  obsorved'  by  an  ItaMtfi 
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were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  oovetianted  pride  of  their* 
services.  The  threats  and  complaints  of  Andronfeos  di^^ 
closed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  His  golden  bull  had 
invited  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse  and  a  thousand  foot' 
soldi'^rs;  yet  the  crowds  of  volunteers,  who  migrated  to  the 
£ast,  had  been  enlisted  and  fed  by  his  spontaneous  bounty. 
While  his  bravest  allies  were  coif*ent  with  three  byzants  or' 
pieces  of  gold,  for  their  monthly"  pay,  ah  ounce,  or  eVen  two 
ounces,  of  gold  were  assigned  to  the  Catalans,  whose  annual 
pension  would  thus  amount  to  near  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling:  one  of  their  chiefe  had  modestly  rated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  the  value  of  h\^  fixture  merits;  and' 
alx)ve  a  million  had  been  issued  fr6m  the  treamiry  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  costly  mercenaries.  A  cruel  tax  hid 
been  imposed  on  the  corn  of  the  husbandman  :  one  third  was 
retrenched  from  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers ;  and  the 
standard  of  the  coin  was  so  shamefally  debased,  that  of  the 
four-and-twenty  parts  only  five  were  of  pure  gold.**  At  the 
summons  of  the  emperor,  Roger  evacuated  a  province  which 
no  longer  supplied  the  materials  of  rapine;*  but  he  refused 
to  disperse  his  troops ;  and  while  his  style  was  respectful,  his 
conduct  was  independent  and  hostile.  He  protested,  that  if 
the  emperor  should  march  ajsrainst  him,  he  would'  advance 
forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground  before  him ;  bilt  in  rising  f\rom 
this  prostrate  attitude  Roger  had  a  life  and  sword  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  friends.  The  great  duke  of  Romania  conde- 
scended to  accept  the  title  and  ornaments  of  Caesar ;  but  he 

**  I  have  collected  these  pecuniary  circumstaDces  from  Pachymer, 
(L  xi.  c.  21,  L  xii.  c.  4,  6.  8,  14,  19,)  who  describes   the  progressive 
d^radation  of  the  gold  coin.     Even  in  the  prosperous  times  of  John' 
Ducas  Vataces,  the  byzauts  were  composed  id  equal  proportions  of  the 
pure  and  the  baser  metal     The  poverty  of  Michael  PtuaBolc^us  com> 
pelled  him  to  strike  a  new  coin,  with  nine  parts,  or  carats,  of  gold, 
and  fifteen  of  copper  alloy.     After  his  death,  the  standard  rose  to  ten' 
carats,  till  in  the  public  distress  it  was  reduced  to  the  moiety.    The ' 
prince  was  relieved  for  a  moment,  while  credit  and  commerce  were ' 
forever  blasted.     In  France,  the  gold  coin  is  of  twenty-two  carats, 
(one  twelfth  alloy,)  and  the  standard  of  England  and  Holland  is  stUl 
Li(gher. 

*  Roger  de  Flor.  according  to  Ramon  de  Montaner,  was  recalled  frooi 
(fatoiia,  on  account  of  the  war  which  had  arisen  on  the  death  oi  Amu^ 
king  of  Bulgaria.  Andronicns  claimed  the  kingdom  for  Hb  nephew,  tkm 
•dm  of  Asan  by  his  sister.  Roger  de  Flor  turned  the  tide  oi  tnorxw  Ib* 
h,rot  oi  the  emperor  of  Constautiiiople  and  made  peace. — ^If. 
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Injected  the  new  proposal  of  the .  goverDment  of  Asia  willi  t 
Bubsidy  of  corn  and  money,^  on  condition  that  be  should 
reduce  his  troops  to  the  harmless  number  of  tiiree.  thousand 
men.  Assassination  is  the  l^st  resource  of  cowards.  The 
Coesar  was  tempted  to  visit  the  royal  residence  of  Adrianople ; 
in  the  apartment,  and  befi[>re  the  ^yes,  of  the  empress  iie  wa^ 
stable. 'by  the  Alani  guards ;  and.  though  the  deed  was  im- 
puted to  their  private  revenge,!  his  countrymen,  who  dwelt 
at  Constantinople  in  Uie  security  of  peace,  were  involved  in 
the  same  proscription  by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of 
ili^  jjdader  intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  hoisted 
the  sails,  of  flight,  and  were  soon  scattered  round  the  coasts 
pf  the  Mediteriranean.  But  a  veteran  band  of  fifteen  hunt 
4red  Catalans,  of  French,  stood  firm  in  the  strong  fortress  oC 
Gallipoli  on  the  Hellespont,  displayed  the  banners  of  Axraf 
goo,  and  offer^  to  revenge  and  justify  their  chief^  by  an 
equal,  combat  of  ten  or  f^  .hui;idr^,  warriors.  Instead  o{ 
accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the  ei^aperor  Miohael^  |bhe  sqq 
and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  to  oppress  them  with 
the  weight  of  multitudes :  every  nerve  was  strained  to  fonm 
an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot ; 
and  the  Propontis  wa^  covered  with  the  ships  of  the.  Greeks 
and  Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  ana  land,  dipse  mightj( 
forces  were  ei)countered  and  overthrown  by  the  d^pair  ai^ 
discipline  of  the  Catalans :  the  young  emperor  fled  to  the 
palace;  and  an  insufficient  guard  of  light-horse  was  left  for 
the  protection  of  the  open  c6untjy.  Victory  renewed  the 
bopes  and  .numbers .  of  t^e  adventurers :  eveiy  nation  wa^ 
blended  undei;  the  name  and  standard  of  Uie  great  company  j 
and  three  thousand  Turkish  proseljrtes  deserted  from  the 
Imperial  service  to  join  this  military  association.  In  the  pos- 
sja^sion  of  Gallipoli,^  the  Catalans  intercepted,  the  trade  6f| 

^ 'i^Andraiiicas  {nid  the  Catalans  in  the  debased  money,  much  to  tbei?  indi^ 
QHboQ-— M.  .  '       .     -' 

t  Aooording  to  BAmon  de  Montaner,  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  Kyt 
(iwp«»j)  Michael,  son  of  the  emfiteror.    p.  170. — M. 

^  X  Ramon  de  Montaner  describes  his  sojourn  at  Gallipoli :  N^ittS  6titnM  si 
riches,  ane  nous  ne  semions,  ni  ne  laboorions.  ni  ne  faisions  enver  des  vins 
ti  ne  Tuitivions  les  vignes:  et  cependant  tons  les  ans  nonsTeeacillions-  toi:^' 
ae  qu'il  nous  fellait,  en  vin,  froment  et  avoine.  p.  193.  This  lasted  for  fiv« 
■enry  years.  Bamon  de  Montaner  is  high  anthority,  for  he  was  **  chancelier 
•C  maitxe  rational  de  Tarm^e/'  (oonmiissaiy  of  rattons.)  He  was  left  ^ver. 
nor;  all  the  scribes  of  the  army  remained  with  him,  and  with  tht^ir  aid  ha 
kepi,  tiie  books  in  which  were  registered  the  number  of  horse  and  fix>t  em- 
ylny!td  on  epch  expedition.  According  to  this  book  the  plunder  was  sbarad^ 
•r  which  he  had  a  fiftk  for  his  trouble,    p.  197.~M. 

VOL.  VI. — H 
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CoostantiiiopYe  and  the  Kack  Sea,  wlule  tLej  spread  Iheit 
devastation  on  either  side  of  the  Hellespont  oyer  the  oonfinet 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  To  preyent  their  approach,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Byzantine  territory  was  laid  waste  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  :  the  peasants  and  their  cattle  retired  into  the  city ; 
and  myriads  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which  neither  place  nor 
food  could  be  procured,  were  unprofitably  slaughtered  on  tht 
same  day.  Four  times  the  emperor  Andronicus  sued  for  peaoe^ 
and  four  times  he  was  inflexibly  repulsed,  till  the  want  <^  pro- 
visions, and  the  disced  of  the  chie&,  compelled  the  Catalans  t<i 
evacuate  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  capitaL  After  their  separation  from  the  Turks,  the  remains 
of  the  great  company  pursued  their  march  tiirough  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  to  seek  a  new  establishment  in  the  heart  of 
Greece.** 

After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece  was  awakened  to  new 
misfortunes  by  tibe  arms  of  the  Latins.  In  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  between  the  first  and  the  last  conquest  of  Ck>n- 
stantinople,  that  venerable  land  was  disputed  by  a  multitude 
of  petty  tyrants ;  without  the  comforts  of  fi^eedom  and  genius, 
her  ancient  cities  were  again  plunged  in  foreign  and  intestine 
war ;  and,  if  servituc]^  be  preferable  to  anarchy,  they  might 
repose  with  joy  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  I  shall  not  pursue 
the  obscure  and  various  dynasties,  that  rose  and  fell  on  the 


*^  The  Oatalan  war  is  most  copiously  related  by  Pachymer,  in  the 
zith,  ziith,  and  xiiith  books,  till  he  breaks  ofif  in  the  year  1808.    Nioe- 
phorus  Gregoras  (L  vil  8 — 6)  is  more  concise  and  complete.    Ducang^ 
who  adopts  these  adyenturers  as  French,  has  hunted  tiiehr  fiiotsteps 
with  his  usual  diligence,  (Hist  de  0.  P.  L  vl  c.  22 — 46.)    He  quotes  aa 
Arragonese  history,  whidi  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  the 
Spaniards  extol  as  a  model  of  style  and  composition,  (Ezpedidon  d% 
lo8  Oatalanes  y  Arragoneses  contra  Turcos  y  Griegos :  Barcelona,  1628 
in  quarto:  Madrid,   1777,  in  octavo.)    Don  Francisco  de  Moncada 
Oomde  de  Ossona,  may  imitate  Csesar  or  Sallust ;  he  may  transeribi 
the  Greek  or  Italian  contemporaries :  but  he  never  auotes  his  authorl 
ties,  and  I  cannot  discern  any  national  records  of  tJie  exploits  of  hi» 
countrymen.*  

*  Banum  de  Montaner,  one  of  the  CataUms.  who  accompanied  "Ebo^er  de 
Flor,  and  who  wsb  governor  of  Gallipoli,  has  written,  in  Spanish,  the  hieuaj 
of  this  band  of  adveatarers,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  from  wliich  he  sepa- 
rated when  it  left  the  Tbraoian  Chersonese  to  penetrate  into  Maoedonia  ttid 
Chieece. — G. 

The  aatobi(^[raphy  of  Bamoa  de  Montaner  has  been  pnblished  in  FrenrA 
hv  If.  Bnohon,  in  the  great  collecdon  of  M^moires  relatifs  &  Tliaioiie  4a 
Vnnoe.    I  quote  this  editioB.— M. 
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eontinept  or  in  the  isles ;  but  our  silence  on  the  fate  of  Ath« 
XNB  *'  would  argue  a  strange  ingratitude  to  the  first  and  purest 
ichool  of  liberal  science  and  amusement  In  the  partition  of 
the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes  was  as- 
ugned  to  Otho  de  la  Koche,  a  noble  warrior  of  Burgundy,* 
with  the  title  of  great  duke,*'  which  the  Latins  understood  in 
their  own  sense,  and  the  Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from 
the  age  of  Gonstantine.*^  Otho  followed  the  standard  of  tho 
maraais  of  Montferrat :  the  ample  state  which  he  acquired  by 
a  miracle  of  conduct  or  fortune,'*  was  peaceably  inherited  by 
bis  son  and  two  grandsons,  till  the  family,  though  not  the  na« 
tion,  was  changed,  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  into  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brienne.  The  son  of  that  mar- 
riage, Walter  de  Brienne,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Athens; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  some  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom  he 
invested  with  fiefe,  reduced  above  thirty  castles  of  the  vassal 
or  neighboring  lords.  But  when  he  was  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach and  ambition  of  the  great  company,  he  collected  a 
force  of  seven  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  four  hundred 
horse,  and  eight  thousand  ^t,  and  boldly  met  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Cephisus  in  Boeotia.  The  Catalans 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  thousand  five  tiundred  horse, 
and  fouir  thousand  foot ;  but  the  deficiency  of  numbers  was 

*'  See  the  laboriooa  history  of  Ducange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the 
French  dynasties  recapitulates  the  thirty-five  passages,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  dukes  of  Athens. 

*'  He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Villehardouin  with  honor,  (No.  151, 
985 ;)  and  under  the  first  passage,  Ducange  observes  all  that  can  be 
known  of  his  pwson  and  fiimily. 

*'  From  these  Latin  princes  of  the  xivth  century,  Boccace,  Chaucer, 
and  Shakspeare,  have  borrowed  their  11ie$«eus  duke  of  Athens.  Ad 
isnorant  age  transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  most  distant 
tmies. 

-  **  The  same  Constantine  gave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  m(ignu$ 
dapifer  of  the  empire,  to  Thebes  the  primieerius  ;  and  these  absurd  fa- 
bles are  properly  lashed  by  Ducange,  (ad  Nicephor.  Greg.  L  vii.  c.  5.) 
By  the  Latins,  the  lord  of  Thebes  was  styled,  by  corruption,  the  Megas 
Kurios,  or  Grand  Sire  1 

**  Q^odam  miraculo,  says  Alberic  He  was  probably  received  by 
Midiael  Oboniates,  the  ardibishop  wb)  had  defended  Athens  against 
Om  tyrant  Leo  Sgurus,  (Nicetas  urbs  capta,  p.  805,  ed.  Bek.)  Micbad 
was  the  brother  of  the  historian  Nicetas ;  and  his  encomium  of  Athena 
is  stili  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  (Fabric.  Biblioi  Qriec 
lom.  vi  p.  405.)»  

•  *  Hioetas  lagn  expressly  that  Michaol  sorrendared  the  AciopoHe  to  Iki 
■Mrgvia.— M. 
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compensated  bj  stratagem  and  order.  They  formed  MNiiid 
their  camp  au  artificial  inundation ;  the  duke  and-  his  k^oghti 
advanced  without  fear  or  precaution  on  the  verdant  meadow; 
their  hordes  plunged  into  the  bog ;  and  he  was  ant  id  pieces^ 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  His  fiimily 
and  nation  were  expelled;  and  his  son  Walter  de  BrieBne, 
the  titular  duke  of  Athens,  the  tyrant  of  Florence,  and  the 
aonstable  of  France,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  Poitiei^ 
Attica  and  Boeotia  were  the  rewards  of  the  viotorioiiB  Oala^ 
lans;  they  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of  tlie  sUno-; 
and  during  fourteen  years,  the  great  company  was  the  terror 
of  the  Grecian  states.-  Their  fiictions  drove  them  to  aoknowi* 
edge  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Arragon ;  •  and  during 
the  reminder  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as  a  govern^ 
ment  or  an. appanage,  was  successively  bestowed  by  the  kioga 
of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and  Catalans,  the  third  dynaa^ 
was  that  of  the  Accaioli,  a  &raily,  plebma  at  FloieDoe^ 
potent  at  Naples,  and  sovereign  in  Greece.  Athens,  which 
tliey  embellished  with  new  buildings,  becaraa  the  ct^ital  of  « 
state,  that  extended  over  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  Del^^  and 
a  part  of  Thessaly ;  and  their  reign  was  finally  determined 
by  Mahomet  the  Second,  who  strangled  the  last  duke,  and 
educated  his  sons  in  the  discipline  and  religion  of  the  seraglion 
Athens,**  though  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  still  contains  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants ;  of 
these,  three  fourths  are  Greeks  in  religion  and  language ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  compose  the  remainder,  have  relaxed,  in  thmr 
intercourse  with  the  citizens,  somewhat  of  the  pride  and  snuft 
ity  of  their  national  character.  The  olivertree,  the  gift  o| 
Minerva,  flourishes  in  Attica;  nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount 
Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavor : "  but  the  lan^ 
guid  trade  is  monopolized  by  strangers,  and  the  agricultnre 
of  a  barren  land  is  abandoned  to  the  vagrant  Waladiiana. 

- H 

**  The  modem  aocouDt  of  Athens,  and  the  AtheniaoB,  is  extracted 
from  Spon,  (Voyage  en  Grece,  torn.  ii.  p.  79 — 199,^  and  Wbeeler, 
(Travels  into  Greece,  p.  8S7 — 414,)  Stuart,  (Antiquities  of  Athene^ 
passim,)  and  Chaodler,  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  23 — 172.)  The  first 
Df  these  travellers  visited  Greece  in  the  year  1676;  the  last,  1T66| 
imd  ninety  years  had  not  produced  much  diflereoce  in  the  tranqjufl 
0oene. 

"  The  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  that  all  the  beoi 
in  the  world  had  been  propagated  from  Mount  Hymettus.  TLbj 
taught,  that  health  might  be  preserved,  and  life  prolonged,  by  ma 
nternal  use  of  oil,  and  tihe  internal  une  of  honey,  (GeoponicSi  L,  ~ 
t,  p.  1089*-1094,  edit  Niclas.) 
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The  Athenians  are  still  distinguished  by  the  subtlety  and 
acnteness  of  their  understandings ;  but  these  qualities,  unless 
finnobled  by  freedom,  and  enlightened  by  study,  will  degen- 
erate into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning :  and  it  is  a  proverbial 
saying  of  the  country,  *^  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  tlie 
lurks  of  Negropont,  and  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord 
deliver  us !"  This  artful  people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of 
the  Turkish  bashaws,  by  an  expedient  which  alleviates  theit 
servitude  and  aggravates  their  shame.  About  the  middle  of 
tbe  last  century,  the  Athenians  chose  for  their  protector  the 
Rislar  Aga,  or  chief  black  eunuch  of  the  seraglio.  This 
Ethiopian  slave,  who  possesses  the  sultan's  ear,  condescends 
to  accept  the  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns :  his  lieutenant, 
the  Waywode,  whom  he  annually  confirms,  may  reserve  for 
his  own  about  five  or  six  thousand  more ;  and  such  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  citizens,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  remove  and  pun- , 
ish'  an  oppressive  governor.  Their  private  differences  are 
dedded  by  the  archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the 
Ghreek  church,  since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight  geronti  oi 
elders,  chosen  in  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city:  the  noble 
fiimilies  cannot  trace  their  pedigree  above  three  hundred 
years;  Kut  their  prindpal  members  are  distinguished  by  a 
grave  demeanor,  a  fur  cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of  arclwn. 
By  some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the  naodem  language 
of  Athens  is  represented  as  the  most  corrupt  and  barbarous  of 
the  seventy  dialects  of  the  vulgar  Greek :  **  this  picture  is 
too  darkly  colored  :  but  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  country 
of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader  or  a  copy  of  their 
works.  The  Athenians  walk  with  supine  indifference  among 
the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity ;  and  such  is  the  debasement 
of  thdr  character,  that  they  are  incapable  of  admiring  the 
genius  of  their  predecessors.*' 

"*  Dncange,  Gloesar.  Gr»c.  Prsefat.  p.  8,  who  (motes  for  bis  author 
Theodosius  Zygooialaa,  a  modern  grammarian.  Yet  Spon  (torn.  ii.  p. 
194)  and  Wheeler,  (p.  S56,)  no  incompetent  jadges,  entertain  a  mora 
livorable  opinion  of  the  Attic  dialect 

"*  Tet  we  must  not  accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of  Atl  en^ 
which  they  still  call  Athini  From  the  tli  rhv  'Afr$yijy«  we  have  tanoiti 
mur  own  barbarism  of  Setines* 


*  GMoD  did  not  foresee  a  Bavarian  prinoe  on  the  throne  o^  Gteeoe^ 
aa  his  capitaL-  -M. 
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CIVIL  WA.Rfl,  AND   RUIN  OF  TfiB   GREEK   EMPIRE. REIGN8    09 

ANDRONICU8,  THE    ELDER   AND   TOUNOER,  AND  JOHN    PAUC- 

OLOGU8. REGENCY,    REVOLT,    REION,   AHD   ABDICATIOH    0» 

JOHN    CANTACUZENE. ESTABUSHMENT  OF  A  OEHOVB  OUI^ 

ONV  AT  PERA  OR  OALATA. THEIR  WARS  WITH  THE   SMPnOI 

AND    CIT7    OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  long  reign  of  Andronicus*  the  elder  is  chiefly  meni« 
orable  by  ue  di-sputes  of  the  Greek  church,  the  invasion  of 
the  Catalans,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  power.  He  is  cel- 
ebrated as  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  prince  of  the  age ; 
but  such  virtue,  and  such  learning,  contributed  neither  to  the 
perfection  of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  society 
A  slave  of  the  most  abject  superstition,  he  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  visible  and  invisible  enemies ;  nor  were  the  flaroea 
of  hell  less  dreadful  to  his  fancy,  than  those  of  a  Catalan  or 
Turkish  war.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Palseologi,  the  choice 
of  the  patriarch  was  the  most  important  business  of  the  state ; 
the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  were  ambitious  and  fanatic 
monks ;  and  their  vices  or  virtues,  their  learning  or  ignorance, 
were  equally  mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  intem- 
perate discipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasius  *  exdted  the  hatred 
of  the  clergy  and  people :  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that  the 
sinner  should  swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance ; 
and  the  foolish  tale  was  propagated  of  his  punishing  a  sacri- 
legious ass  that  had  tasted  the  lettuce  of  a  convent  garden* 
driven  from  the  throne  by  the  universal  clamor,  Athanasius 
composed  before  his  retreat  two  papers  of  a  very  opposite 

T  . 

'  Andronicus  hiniBelf  will  justify  our  freedom  in  the  invective^ 
fNicepliorus  Gregoras,  L  i.  c.  U)  which  he  pronounced  against  historie 
odsehood  It  is  true,  that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  urged  against 
calumny  than  against  adulation. 

*  For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  see  Pachymer,  (L  ix.  c.  84,) 
who  relates  the  general  history  of  Athanasius,  (1.  viii.  c.  18 — 16,  20, 2^ 
L  X.  C  27—29,  81—36.  L  xi.  c.  1—8,  5,  6, 1.  xiii.  c.  8,  10,  28,  86.)  and  m 
(bllowed  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (1.  vl  e.  5,  7,  L  vil  c  1,  9,)  who 
Indodes  the  second  retreat  of  this  second  Chrysostom. 
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east  His  public  testament  was  in  the  tone  of  charity  ana 
resignation ;  the  private  codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathemas 
against  the  authors  of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  excluded  forever 
from  the  communion  of  the  holy  trinity,  the  angels,  and  the 
Hunts.  This  last  paper  he  endosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which 
was  placed,  by  his  order,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars,  in 
the  dome  of  St  Sophia,  in  the  distant  hope  of  discovery  anl 
revenge.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  some  youths,  climbing 
by  a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons'  nests,  detected  the  &taJ 
secret;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touched  and  bound 
by  the  exoommunicatiim,  he  trembled  on  the  brink  of  the 
Abyss  which  had  been  so  treacherously  dug  under  his.  feet. 
A  synod  of  bishops  was  instantly  convened  to  debate  this 
important  question :  the  rashness  of  these  clandestine  anathe- 
mas was  generally  condemned;  but  as  the  knot  could  be 
untied  only  by  the  same  hand,  as  that  hand  was  now  deprived 
of  the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  posthumous  decree  was 
irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power.  Some  faint  testimonies  of 
repentance  and  pardon  were  extorted  from  the  author  of  the 
mischief;  but  the  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  still  wound- 
ed, and  he  desired,  with  no  less  ardor  than  Athanasius  himself 
the  restoration  of  a  patriarch,  by  whom  alone  he  could  be 
healed.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a  monk  rudely  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  announcing  a  revelation  of 
plague'  and  &mine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes.  An* 
dronicus  started  from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
till  he  felt,  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a  slight  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  emperor  on  foot  led  the  bishops  and  monks  to  the  cell 
of  Athanasius ;  and,  after  a  proper  resistance,  the  saint,  from 
whom  this  message  had  been  sent,  consented  to  absolve  the 
prince,  and  govern  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed 
by  disgrace,  and  hardened  by  solitude,  the  shepherd  was 
again  odious  to  the  flock,  and  his  enemies  contrived  a  singu- 
lar,  and  as  it  proved,  a  successful,  mode  of  revenge.  In  the 
night,  they  stole  away  the  footstool  or  foot-cloth  of  his  throne, 
which  they  secretly  replaced  with  the  decoration  of  a  satiriciU 
picture.  The  emperor  was  painted  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
and  Athanasius  leading  the  tractable  beast  to  the  feet  of  ChrisL 
The  authors  of  the  libel  were  detected  and  punished ;  but  as 
&eir  lives  had  been  spared,  the  Christian  priest  in  sullen  indig- 
nation retired  to  his  cell ;  and  the  eyes  of  Andronicus,  wfai^ 
had  been  opened  fdf  a  nr.omont^  were  again  dosed  by  his 
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If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  cnrions  and  important 
of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least  accuse  the  brevity 
of  my  materials,  since  I  reduce  into  some  few  pages  the 
enormous  folios  of  Pachymer,'  Oantacuzene,^  and  Niceph<>> 
ni8  Gregoras,*  who  have  composed  th9  prolix  and  languiil 
story  of  the  times.  The  name  and  situation  of  the  emperor 
John  Gantacuzene  might  inspire  the  most  hvely  cariosity. 
llis  memorials  of  f;>rty  yeats  extend  from  thA  revolt  of  th« 
vounger  Andronicus  to  his  own  abdication  of  the  empire; 
nd  it  is  observed,  that,  like  Moses  and  Oeesar,  he  was  the 
principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  But  in  this 
eloquent  work  we  should  vwnly  seek  the  sincerity  of  a  hero 
or  a  penitent  Retired  in  a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  world,  he  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apotk 
ogy,  of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman.  Instead  of  un^ 
folding  the  true  counsels  and  characters  of  men,  he  displays 
the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of  events,  highly  varnished 
with  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his  ^ends.  Their  motives 
are  always  pure;  their  ends  always  legitimate:  they  conspire 
and  rebel  without  any  views  of  interest;  and  the  violence 
which  they  infiict  or  suffer  is  celebrated  as  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  reason  and  virtue. 

After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  Palasologi,  the  elder 
Andronicus  associated  his  son  Michael  to  the  honors  of  the 
purple ;  and  firom  the  age  of  eighteen  to  his  premature  deaths 
tiiat  prince  was  acknowledged,  above  twenty-five  years,  as  the 
second  emperor  of  the  Greelra.*     At  the  head  of  an  army. 


'  Pachymer,  in  seven  books,  8*77  iblio  pa^es,  describes  the  first 
tweoty-six  years  of  Androtticus  the  Elder ;  and  marks  the  date  of  his 
composition  by  the  curreot  news  or  lie  of  the  day,  (A.  D.  1808.) 
Either  death  or  disgust  prevented  hipa  from  resuming  the  pen. 

^  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachy- 
mer, Gantacuzenus  takes  up  the  pen ;  and  his  first  book  (b.  1 — 59,  pi 
1^160)  relates  the  civil  war,  and  the  eight  last*  years  of  the  elder- 
Andronicus.  The  ingenious  comparison  with  Moses  and  Gosai  is 
figacied  by  his  French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

*  Nicephorus  Gregoras  more  brieny  includes  the  entire  life  alid 
reign  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  (L  vl  c.  1,  p.  96 — 291.)  This  is  the 
part  of  which  Gantacuzene  complains  as  a  false  and  malicioas  reinre* 
sentafcion  of  his  conduct, 

*  He  was  crowned  May  21st,  1295,  and  died  October  12th,  1820^ 
(Docange,  Fam,  Byz.  p.  289.)  His  brother  Theodore,  by  a  second 
marriage,  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  apostatized  to  the 
vcl^i^ian  and  manners  of  the  Latins,  {Sn  Kal  yv^iki^  koi  wiaru  col  q^ 
pari,    «a2    ytvslav  Koniif    «ai   itiviw  iOtoin    AarXvoi    ^v   dxpat^w^.       wRtk 
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he  excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  jealouij 
of  the  court ;  hi^  modestj  and  patience  were  never  teropted 
to  compute  the  jears  of  his  father ;  nor  was  that  father  com- 
pelled to  repent  c^  his  liberality  either  by  the  virtues  or  vic^ 
of  his  son.  The  son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus  from 
](is  grandfiithcr,  to  whose  early  favor  he  was  introduced  by 
Ihat  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms  of  wit  and  beauty 
increased  the  fondness  of  the  elder  Andronicus;  and,  with 
the  common  vanity  of  age,  he  expected  to  realize  in  the 
aeeond,  the  hope  which  had  been  disappointed  in  the  firsts 
generation.  The  boy  was  educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir 
and  a  favorite ;  and  in  the  oaths  and  aoclamatioiA  of  the  peo- 
fAe^-^^ottgutt  triad  was  formed  by  the  names  of  the  father, 
the  son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the  younger  Andronicus  was 
tsgeeiSh  corrupted  by  bis  infant  greatness,  while  he'  beheld 
with  puerile  impatience  the  double  obstacle  that  hung,  and 
might  long  hang,  over  his  rising  ambition.  It  was  not  to  ao- 
quire  &me,  or  to  diffuse  happiness,  that  he  so  eagerly  aefpii^d : 
weidth  and  impunity  were  in  his  eyes  the  most  precious  attri- 
butes of  a  monarch ;  and  his  first  indiscreet  demand  was  thiB 
sovereignty  of  some  rich  and  fertile  island,  where  he  might 
lead'  a  life  of  independence  and  pleasure.  The  emperor  was 
odfended  by  the  loud  and  frequent  intemperance  which  dis- 
turbed his  capital;  the  sums  which  his  parsimoUy  denied 
were  supplied  by  the  Genoese  usurers  of  Pera;  and  the  op- 
pressive debt,  which  consolidated  the  interest  of  a  faction, 
oonld  be  discharged,  only  by  a  revolution.  A  beautiful  fe- 
tnale,  a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  manners,  had  instructed 
the  youn^r  Andronicus  in  the  rudiments  of  love ;  but  he  had 
teasoD  to  suspect  the  nocturnal  visits  of  a  rival ;  and  a  stranger 
passing  through  the  street  was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  his 
guards,  who  were  placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stran- 
ger was  his  brother.  Prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and  died 
of  his  wound ;  and  the  emperor  Michael,  their  common  lather, 
whose  health  was  in  a  declining  state,  expired  on  the  eighth 
day,  lamenting  the  loss  of  both  his  children/  However 
guiltless  in  his  intention,  the  younger  Andronicus  might  im- 

C/^  L  iz.  CL 1,)  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  was 
•xti^uiahed  A.  D.  1633»  (Ducange,  Fain.  Byz.  p.  249 — 258.) 

^  n'e  are  indebted  to  Nicephorus  Oregoras  (L  viil  c.  1)  for  the 
fcnowledge  of  this  tragic  adventure;  while  Gantacuzene  more  di» 
crveify  oonceals  the  vices  of  Andronicus  the  Younger,  of  wfaieli  lii 
was  the  witnesa  and  perhaps  the  associate,  (I  L  c.  1,  Ac.) 

H* 
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pote  A  lirothei*8  and  a  father's  deaih  to  the  oonsequeiioe  of 
m  own  Tices ;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of  thinking  and  feelii^ 
men,  when  they  perceived,  instead  of  sorrow  and  repentaneeii 
his  ill-dissembled  joy  on  the  removal  of  two  odious  competi- 
tors. By  these  melancholy  events,  and  the  increase  of  his 
Jsorders,  the  mind  of  the  elder  emperor  was  gradually  alien- 
ated; and,  after  many  fruitless  reproofe,  he  transferred  on 
another  grandson*  his  hopes  and  aiSection.  The  change  was 
announced  by  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign, and  the  person  whom  he  should  appoint  for  his  sue* 
eessor ;  and  the  acknowledged  heir,  after  a  repetition  of  inanltB 
and  complaints,  was  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  a  public  triaL 
Before  the  sentence,  which  would  probably  have  condemned 
him  to  a  dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  emperor  was  informed  that  the 
palace  courts  were  filled  with  the  armed  followers  of  his  grand* 
son ;  the  judgment  was  softened  to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation ; 
and  the  triumphant  escape  of  the  prince  encouraged  the  ar^ 
dor  of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  senate,  adhered  to  the 
person,  or  at  least  to  the  government,  of  the  old  emperor;  and 
It  was  only  in  the  provinces,  by  flight,  and  revolt,  and  ^Mreign 
succor,  that  the  malecon tents  could  hope  to  vindicate  their 
cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  The  soul  of  the  enterprise  was 
the  great  domestic  John  Cantacuzene;  the  sally  from  Con- 
stantinople is  the  first  date  of  his  actions  and  memorials ;  and 
if  his  own  pen  be  most  descriptive  of  his  patriotism,  an 
unfriendly  historian  has  not  refused  to  celebrate  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  youLg 
emperor.*  That  prince  escaped  from  the  capital  under  the 
pretence  of  hunting;  erected  his  standard  at  Adrianople; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  assembled  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot| 
whom  neither  honor  nor  duty  could  have  armed  against  the 
Barbarians.     Such  a  force  might  have  saved  or  commanded 

*  His  destined  heir  was  Michael  Oatharus,  the  bastard  of  Constan- 
tine  his  second  son.  In  this  project  of  excluding  his  grandsoa  Aa- 
dronicus,  Nicepliorus  Gregoras  (L  viil  c.  3)  agrees  with  CantauiseiM^ 
(L  i.  c.  1,  2.) 

*  The  condact  of  Cantacuzene,  hy  his  own  showing,  was  inexplicable^ 
B  3  was  unwilling  to  dethrone  the  old  emperor,  and  dissaaded  the  iinaM* 
4iatc  march  on  Constantinople.  The  voang  Andronicns,  he  says,  entered 
Into  his  views,  ind  wrote  to  warn  tne  emperor  of  his  danger  vrhen  die 
Maich  was  detc  mined  Cantacozenas,  in  Nov.  Byz.  Hist  CoUect  Tel  It 
f .  104,  &c.— M. 
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the  empire ;  but  iheir  counsels  were  discordant,  their  motiomi 
were  slow  and  doubtful,  and  their  progress  wa&  checked  by 
tntrigrue  and  negotiation.  The  quarrel  of  the  two  Andronici 
was  protracted,  and  suspended,  and  renewed,  duripg  a  ruin- 
ous period  of  seven  years.  In  the  first  treaty,  the  relics  of 
the  Greek  empire  were  divided :  Constantinople,  Thessalcnica, 
and  the  islands,  were  left  to  the  elder,  while  the  yornger 
acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace, 
from  Philippi  to  the  Byzantine  limit  By  the  second  treaty, 
he  stipulated  the  payment  of  his  troops,  his  immediate  coro- 
nation, and. an  adequate  share  of  the  power  and  revenue 
of  the  state.  The  third  civil  war  was  terminated  by  the  sur- 
prise of  Constantinople,  the  final  retreat  of  the  old  emperor, 
and  the  sole  reign  of  his  victorious  grandson.  The  reasons 
of  this  delay  may  be  found  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
of  the  times.  When  the  heir  of  the  monarchy  first  pleaded 
his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he  was  heard  with  pity  and 
applause :  and  bis  adherents  repeated  on  all  sides  the  incon- 
sistent promise,  that  he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people.  The  grievances  of 
Ibrty  years  were  mingled  in  his  revolt;  and  the  rising 
generation  was  fatigued  by  the  endless  prospect  of  a  reign, 
whose  favorites  and  maxims  were  of  other  times.  The  youth 
of  Andronicus  had  been  without  spirit,  his  age  was  without 
reverence:  his  taxes  produced  an  unusual  revenue  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  yet  the  richest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Christendom  was  incapable  of  maintaining  three  thousand 
horse  and  twenty  galleys,  to  resist  the  destructive  progress  of 
the  Turks.*  **  How  different,"  said  the  younger  Andronicus, 
*^  is  my  situation  from  that  of  the  son  of  Philip  I  Alexander 
might  complain,  that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
conquer :  alas  I  my  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing  to  lose.** 
But  the  Greeks  were  soon  admonished,  that  the  public  dis* 
orders  could  not  be  healed  by  a  civil  war;  and  that  their 
young  fevorite  was  not  destined  to  be  the  savior  of  a  ^silling 
empire.  On  the  first  repulse,  his  party  was  broken  by  his 
own  levity,  their  intestine  discord,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 


'  See  Nicephorus  Greg^ras,  1.  viil  c  6.  The  younger  Andronkui 
•oraplained,  toat  in  four  years  and  four  months  a  sum  of  860,000 
Irmnts  of  gold  was  due  to  him  for  the  expenses  of  his  househcld^ 
fCaotacuxer.  Lie.  48.)  Tet  he  would  have  remitted  the  debt^  If  ha 
a^fki  have  been  allowed  to  squeese  the  fiBrmers  of  the  reveona. 
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■Dcient  court,  which  tempted  each  maleooDtent  to  deeert  or 
ueiray  the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  Androniciu  the  yoiingw 
was  touched  with  remorse,  or  fatigued  with  business,  or  deeeiYed 
by  negotiation :  pleasure  rather  than  power  was  his  aim  ;  and 
the  license  of  maintaining  a  thousand  hounds,  a  thousaad 
hanks,  and  a  thousand  huntsmen,  was  sufiScient  to  sully  hk 
&me  and  disarm  his  ambition. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of  this  hxuy  plot,  and 
the  final  situation  of  the  principal  actors.'*  The  age  of 
Andronicus  was  consumed  m  civil  discord ;  and,  amidst  the 
events  of  war  and  treaty,  his  power  and  reputation  oontinuaify 
decayed,  till  the  &tal  night  in  which  the  gates  of  the  dtj 
and  palace  were  opened  without  resistance  to  his  grandson. 
His  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated  warnings  of 
danger ;  and  retiring  to  rest  in  the  vain  security  of  ignorance^ 
abandoned  the  feeble  monarch,  with  some  priests  and  paceA, 
to  the  terrors  of  a  sleepless  night  These  terrors  were  qnimf 
realized  by  the  hostile  shouts,  which  proclaimed  the  titles  and 
victory  of  Andronicus  the  younger ;  and  the  aged  emperor, 
falling  prostrate  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  despatimed  a 
suppliant  message  to  resign  the  sceptre,  and  to  obtain  his  Hfe 
at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  answer  of  his  grandson 
was  decent  and  pious  ;  at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the  younger 
Andronicus  assumed  the  sole  administration;  but  the  elder 
still  enjoyed  the  name  and  preeminence  of  the  first  emperor, 
the  use  of  the  great  palace,  and  a  pension  c^  twenty-four 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  one  half  of  which  was  assigned  on 
the  royal  treasury,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  contempt  and 
oblivion  ;  the  vast  silence  of  the  palace  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the  neighborhood,*  which  roved  wita 
impunity  through  the  solitary  courts  ;  and  a  reduced  allowance 
of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold ''  was  all  that  he  could  ask,  and 


'*  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  is  rcLiark- 
ably  exact.  It  is  proved  uiat  Cantacuzeoe  has  mistaken  the  dates  of 
his  own  actions,  or  rather  that  his  text  has  been  corrupted  by  ignoraol 
transcribers. 

**  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  24,000  pieces  of  Cartacuzene 
(I  ii  c.  1)  with  the  10,000  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (I  ix.  c  2 ;)  the 
•ne  of  whom  wished  to  soften,  the  other  to  magnify,  the  harda^pt  q| 

ikt  old  emperor 

-: — — ^ 

*  Aad  the  waflfaerwomen,  according  to  Nic.  Qregynm,  p  491— If.  - 
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than  he  oonld  hope.  His  calamitieB  were  imbittered  hj 
the  gradual  extinction  of  sight ;  his  confinement  was  rendered 
each  day  more  rigorous ;  and  during  the  absence  and  sickness 
of  his  grandson,  his  inhuman  keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant 
death,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  purple  for  the  monastic 
habit  and  profession.  The  monk  Antony  had  renounced  the 
pomp  of  the  world ;  yet  he  had  occasion  for  a  coarse  fiir  in  the 
wii^r  season^  and  as  wine  was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and 
water  by  his  physician,  the  sherbet  of  Egypt  was  his  common 
drinL  It  was  nat  without  difficulty  that  Uie  late  emperor  could 
procure  three  or  four  pieces  to  satisfy  these  simple  wants ;  and 
if  he  bestowed  the  gold  to  reheve  the  more  painful  distress  of  a 
friend,  the  sacrifice  is  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
and  religion.  Four  years  after  his  abdication,  Andronicus  or 
Antony  expired  in  a  cell,  in.  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age :  and  the  last  strain  of  adulation  could  only  promise  a 
more  splendid  (stown  of  glory  in  heaven  than  he  had  enjoyed 
upon  earth.**  * 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger,  more  glorious  or  fortu* 
nate  than  that  of  the  elder,  Andronicus.^'  He  gathered  the 
fruits  of  ambition;  but  the  taste  was  transient  and  bitter:  in 
the  supreme  station  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early 'popularity ; 
and  the  defects  of  his  cL<iracter  became  still  more  conspicuous 
to  the  world.  The  public  reproach  urged  him  to  march  in 
person  against  the  Turks ;  nor  did  his  courage  fail  in  the  hour 
of  trial ;  but  a  defeat  and  a  wound  were  the  only  trophies  of 
his  expedition  in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the  establishment  of 
the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the  civil  government 
attained  their  full  maturity  and  perfection:  his  neglect  of 
forme,  and  the  confusion  of  national  dresses,  are  deplored  by 

*■  See  Nicephoms  Gregoras,  (I  ix.  6,  T,  8, 10, 14,  L  x.  c  1.)  Tlw 
lustorian  had  tasted  of  the  prosperity,  and  ehared  the  retreat,  of  his 
benefiustor ;  and  that  friendship  which  **  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
eeli,"  shoidd  not  lightly  be  accused  as  **  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  to 

praise."  t 

^*  The  sole  reign  of  -  Aodronicus  the  younger  is  described  by  Gan- 
taemene  (1  it  c.  1—40,  p.  191 — 839)  and  X^cephorus  Gregoras,  (I  ix 
IL  9—4.  XL  c.  11,  p.  262—361.) 


*  Prodigies  (according  to  Nic.  Gregoras,  p.  460)  anncnnced  the  departure 
if  tiie  old  and  imbecile  Imperial  Monk  from  his  earthly  prison. — M. 

t  Bat  it  may  be  accased  of  nnparalleled  absardity.  He  compares  Um 
^mtitoc^km  of  the  feeble  old  man  to  that  of  the  sun:  his  eoffin  is  tc  be  floated 
4kelIoeh*a«rk  fayadelagBaftran.— M. 
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die  Greeks  as  the  fatal  symptoms  of  the  decay  <^  the  empin. 
Andronicvs  was  old  before  his  time;  the  intemperaoce  of 
youth  had  accelerated  the  infirmities  of  age ;  and  after  bang 
rescued  from  a  dangerous  malady  by  nature,  or  physic,  or  the 
Virgin,  he  was  snatched  away  before  he  had  accomplished  hk 
forty-fifth  year.  He  was  twice  married ;  and,  as  the  progres 
of  the  Latins  in  arms  and  arts  had  softened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  his  two  wives  were  chosen  in  the  princely 
houses  of  G^'.iiany  and  Italy.  The  first,  Agnes  at  home, 
Irene  in  Greece,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  <^  Brunswick. 
Her  &ther '^  was  a  petty  lo^  '*  in  the  poor  and  savage  regions 
of  the  north  of  Germany:'*  yet  he  derived  some  revenue 
from  his  silver  mines  ;**  and  his  family  is  celebrated  by  the 

^*  Agnefi,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  Duke  Henry  the  Wonder- 
fal,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Bruntiwick,  and  the  fourth  in  deeoeot 
from  the  famous  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and 
conqueror  of  the  Sdavi  on  the  Baltic  coast.  Her  brother  Henry  was 
Burnamed  the  Ghreek,  from  his  two  journeys  into  the  East :  but  these 

Ciieys  were  subsequent  to  his  sister's  marriage ;  and  I  am  ignorant 
Agnes  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  (Germany,  and  recommended 
to  the  Byzantine  court  (Rimius,  Memoirs  of  the  Hoose  of  Brunswick, 
p.  126—187.) 

**  Henr^  the  Wonderful  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Gruben 
hagen,  extmct  in  the  year  1696,  (Rimius,  p.  28*7.)  He  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  possessed  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  of 
the  allodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburgfa,  which  the  Guelph 
family  had  saved  from  the  confiscation  of  their  great  fiefe.  The  fre- 
quent partitions  among  brothers  had  almost  ruined  the  princely  houses 
of  Germany,  till  that  just,  but  pernicious,  law  was  slowly  superseded 
by  the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  principality  of  GruMnhagen,  one 
of  the  last  remains  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  is  a  woody,  mountainous, 
and  barren  tract,  (Buscfaing's  (Geography,  vol  vi  p.  2*70 — 286,  English 
translation.) 

^*  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburgh  will  teach  us, 
how  justly,  in  a  much  later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  deserved 
the  epithets  of  poor  and  barbarous.  (Essai  sur  les  Mosurs,  Ac.)  In  the 
year  1806,  in  tne  woods  of  Luneburgh,  some  wild  people  of  the  Vened 
race  were  allowed  to  bury  alive  their  infirm  and  useless  parents. 
(Rimius,  p.  186.) 

*'  The  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that  Germany  was  destitute  of  the  pre 
cious  metals,  must  be  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  some  limita; 
tion,  (Germania,  c.  6.  Annid.  xi.  20.)  According  to  Stener,  (Hist 
Germanise  Pragmatica,  torn.  i.  p.  861,)  Argentifodinoi  m  Hercyniii 
niontibus,  imperante  Othone  magno  (A,  D.  968)  primum  apert«,  largam 
etiam  opes  augendi  dederunt  copiam :  but  Rimius  (p.  268,  269)  ddTers 
till  the  year  1016  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Grubenhagen, 
Mr  the  Upper  Harts,  which  were  proudctive  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nvth  century,  and  which  still  yield  a  oonsideralle  revenue  to  the 
ieiiie  i4  Brunswick. 
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tireeks  «&  the  most  andeut  and  noble  of  the  Teutonic  uame.^ 
After  the  death  of  this  childish  princess,  Andronicus  sought  in 
marriage  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  count  of  Savoy  ;'*  and  his  suit 
was  preferred  to  that  of  the  French  king.'*  The  count  respect- 
ed in  his  sister  the  superior  majesty  of  a  Roman  empress :  her 
retinae  was  composed  of  knights  and  ladies ;  she  was  regen- 
erated and  crowned  in  St.  Sophia,  under  the  more  orthodox 
Appellation  of  Anne ;  and,  at  the  nuptial  feast,  the  Greeks  and 
Italians  vied  with  each  other  in  the  martial  exercises  of  tilts  and 
tournaments. 

The  empress  Anne  of  Savoy  survived  her  husband :  their 
.  son,  John  Falseologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and  an  emperor  in 
the  ninth  year  of  his  age;  and  his  weakness  was  protected 
by  the  first  and  most  deserving  of  the  Greeks.  The  long  and 
cordial  friendship  of  his  &ther  for  John  Cantacuzene  is  alike 
honorable  to  the  prince  and  the  subject  It  had  been  formed 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  their  youth:  their  &milies  were 
almost  equally  noble  ;*'  and  the  recent  lustre  of  the  purple 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a  private  education. 
We  have  seen  that  the  young  emperor  was  saved  by  Canta- 
cuzene from  the  power  of  his  grandfather;  and,  after  six 
years  of  dvii  war,  the  same  favorite  brought  him  back  in 
triumph  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  reign  of 
Andronicus  the  younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled  the  emperor 
and  the  empire ;  and  it  was  by  his  valor  and  conduct  that  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos  and  the  principality  of  ^tolia  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  allegiance.     His  enemies  confess,  that,  among 

^*  OantaeaseDe  has  given  a  most  honorable  testimony,  ^v  ^  U 
Ptpftavoiv  a^rri  Bvyartip  ^ovvd;  vrt  Miri9(iv^uv)/<r,  (the  modern  Greeks  employ 
tiie  rv  for  the  i^  and  the  /ur  for  the  Py  and  the  whole  will  read  in  the 

Italian   idiom   di   Brunzuic,)  to9  vap*  airoXt  InKftavevraroVf  Kol    yaftirporrirt 

wavriti  roi(  hfto^Xovf  impiSaWovTos  ^o9  yivovi.  The  praise  IS  just  in  itself 
and  pleasing  to  an  English  ear. 

**  Anne,  or  Jane,  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Amed^e  the 
€hf«at,  by  a  second  marriage,  and  half-sister  of  his  snccessor  Edward 
count  of  Savoy.  { Anderson's  Tables,  p.  660.  See  Cantacuzene,  (L  w 
e  40—42.) 

**  That  king,  L  the  fact  be  true,  must  have  been  Charles  the  Fair 
who  in  five  years  (1321 — 1826)  was  married  to  three  wives,  (Andfir 
0on,  p.  628.)     Anne  of  Savoy  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  February, 
IS26. 

'*  The  noble  race  of  the  Cantacuzeni  (illustrious  from  the  zith  cea- 
tnry  in  the  Byzantine  ann9,ls)  was  drawn  from  the  Paladins  of  Franci^ 
^jka  lieroes  of  thooe  romances  whidi,  in  the  xiiith  century,  were  trao* 
■ttad  and  ritf^d  by  the  (G^reeks,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzaut  p.  258.) 
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the  public  robbers,  Cantacuzene  alone  was  moderate  and  tb 
fitemious ;  and  the  free  and  voluntary  aooount  which  he  pm 
duces  of  his  own  wealth"  may  sustain  the  presumption  that  i. 
was  devolved  by  inheritance,  and  not  accumuhtted  by  rapineu 
He  does  not  indeed  specify  the  value  of  his  money,  plate,  and 
jewels ;  yet,  after  a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred  vases  d 
silver,  after  much  had  been  secreted  by  his  friends  and  plun* 
dored  by  his  foes,  his  forfeit  treasures  were  sufficient  for  th« 
6(|aipraent  of  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys.  He  does  not  mefl»- 
nre  the  size  and  number  of  his  estates;  but  his  granaries 
were  heaped  with  an  incredible  store  of  wheat  and  bariey ; 
and  the  labor  of  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  might  cultivate, 
according  to  the  practice  of  atitiquity,  about  sixty-two.  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land.**  His  pastures  were 
s^iocked  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  brood  mares,  tD^ 
hundred  camels,  three  hundred  mules,  ^ye  hundred  asseb, 
five  thousand  horned  cattle,  fifty  thousand  hogs,  and  seventy 
thousand  sheep  :^  a  precious  record  of  rural  opulence,  in 
the  last  period  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  land,  mo«t  probably  in 
Thrace,  so  repeatedly  wasted  by  foreign  and  domestic  hos- 
tility. The  favor  of  Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune.  In 
the  moments  of  familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  em- 
peror was  desirous  to  level  the  distance  between  Ihem.  and 
pressed  his  friend  to  accept  the  diadem  and  purple.  Tlie 
virtue  of  the  great  domestic,  which  is  attested  by  his  own  pen, 
resisted  the  dangerous  proposal;  but  the  last  testament  of 
Andronicus  the  younger  named  him  the  guardian  of  his  son, 
and  the  regent  of  the  empire. 

Had  the  regent  found  a  suitable  return  of  ob^ience  and 


**  See  CantacuzeDe,  (L  ill  c.  24,  SO,  86.) 

"  Saserna,  in  Gaul,  and  Columella,  in  ItiUy  or  Spain,  allow  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  two  drivers,  and  six  laborers,  for  two  hundred  jurara 
(125  English  acres)  of  arable  land,  and  three  more  men  must  be  added 
if  there  be  m  ich  underwood,  (Oolumella  de  Re  Rusticft,  L  ii  e.  18,  p 
441,  edit  Gesner.) 

**  In  this  enumeration  (I.  ill  c  80)  the  French  translation  of  ike 
president  Cousin  is  blotted  with  three  palpable  and  eeaential  errors. 
1.  He  omits  the  1000  yoke  of  working  oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the 
vsvTOKSctat  vpoi  6icx^\iaiSf  by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.*  8. 
He  confounds  myriads  with  chiliads,  and  gives  Cantacuzene  no  mora 
ttan  6000  hogs.    Put  not  your  trust  in  tranalatious  1 


*  There  seema  to  be  another  readhig,  x'^foc*    Niebohr^s  edit  b  Ipa 


I 
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tfratitude,  perhaps  be  would  have  acted  with  pure  an^l  zealous 
fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  pupil.**  A  guard  of  five  hundred 
soldiers  watdied  over  his  person  and  the  palace ;  the  funeral 
of  iJie  late  Qtnperor  was  decently  performed ;  the  capital  was 
nient  and  submissive ;  and  five  hundred  letters,  which  Can- 
lueiissene  despatched  in  the  first  month,  informed  the  provinces 
of  their  loss  and  their  duty.  The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  mi- 
Boiity  was  Uasted  by  the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocaucus , 
and  to  exaggerate  his  perfidy,  the  Imperial  historian  is  pleased 
to  magnify  his  own  imprudence,  in  raising  him  to  that  office 
against  the  advice  of  his  more  sagacious  sovereign.  Bold 
and  subtle,  rapacious  and  .profase,  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  Apocaucus  were  by  turns  subservient  to  each  other ;  and 
his  talents  were  applied  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  arro- 
gance was  heightened  by  the  command  of  a  naval  force  and 
fm  impregnable  castle,  and  under  the  mask  of  oaths  and 
flattery  he  secretly  conspired  against  his  benefactor.  The 
female  court  of  the  empress  was  bribed  and  directed ;  he  en- 
couraged Anne  of  Savoy  to  assert,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the 
tutelage  of  her  son;  the  love  of  power  was  disguised  by 
the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness :  and  the  founder  of  the 
Palseologi  had  instructed  his  posterity  to  dread  the  example 
of  a  periBdious  guardian.  The  patriarch  John  of  Apri  was 
a  proud  and  feeble  old  man,  encompassed  by  a  numerous  and 
hungry  kindred.  He  produced  an  obsolete  epistle  of  An- 
dronicus,  which  bequeathed  the  prince  and  people  to  his 
pious  care:  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Arsenius  prompted 
him  to  prevent,  rather  than  punish,  the  crimes  of  a  usurper ; 
and  Apocaucus  smiled  at  the  success  of  his  own  flattery, 
when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming  the  state  and 
temporal  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.**  Between  three  per- 
flons  so  different  in  their  situation  and  character,  a  private 
league  was  concluded:  a  shadow  of  authority  was  restored. 
to  the  senate;  and  the  people  was  tempted  by  the  name  of 


**  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Oantacnzenus,  and  the  whole 
nrogpress  of  the  civil  war,  m  his  own  history,  (Liil  c  1 — 100,  p.  348--> 
700,)  and  in  that  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (L  xil  c.  1 — ^L  xv.  c.  9,  p^ 
WS— 492.) 

**  He  assumes  the  royal  privilege  of  red  shoes  or  buskins ;  placod 
OD  his  head  a  mitre  of  silk  and  gold ;  subscribed  his  epistles  with 
hyacinth  or  green  ink,  and  claimed  for  the  new,  wliatever  Coostantine 
liid  given  to  the  ancient,  Rome,  (Cantaeuzen.  L  iiL  c.  86.  Nic  Qi^ 
fons,  L  ziv  c.  S.) 


\ 
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freedom.  Bj  this  powerful  oonfederacj,  the  great  doroestio 
was  assaultei  at  first  with  clandestine,  at  length  with  open, 
arms.  His  prerogatives  were  disputed ;  his  opinions  slighted ; 
his  friinds  persecuted ;  and  his  safety  was  threatened  both  in 
Jie  camp  and  city.  In  his  absence  on  the  public  service,  lie 
was  accused  of  treason ;  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  church 
and  state ,  and  delivered  with  all  his  adherents  to  the  sword 
>f  justice,  ^he  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the 
levil ;  his  fortunes  were  confiscated ;  his  aged  mother,  was  cast 
nto  prison  \*  all  his  past  services  were  buried  in  oblivion ; 
and  he  was  driven  by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused.  From  the  review  of  his  preceding 
conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears  to  have  been  guiltless  of  any 
treasonable  designs ;  and  the  only  suspicion  of  his  innooenoe 
must  ansti  n*om  the  vehemence  of  his  protestations,  and  the 
sublime  purity  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own  virtue.  While 
the  empress  and  the  p<%^riarch  still  affected  the  appearances  of 
harmony,  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a 
private,  and  even  a  monabtic,  life.  After  he  had  been  declared 
a  public  enemy,  it  was  his  fervent  wish  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  receive  without  a  murmur 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner :  it  was  not  without  reluctance 
that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which  inculcated  the 
sacred  duty  of  saving  his  family  and  friends,  and  proved  that 
^e  could  only  save  them  by  drawing  the  sword  and  assuming 
the  Imperial  title. 

In  the  strong  city  of  Demotica,  his  peculiar  domain,  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  was  invested  with  the  purple 
buskins :  his  right  leg  was  clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the 
left  by  the  Latin  chiefs,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  order  c^ 
knighthood.  But  even  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was  stiH 
studious  of  loyalty ;  and  the  titles  of  John  Palseologus  and 
Anne  of  Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his  own  nam'^  and 
that  of  his  wife  Irene.     Such  vain  ceremony  is  a  thin  dis* 


*'  Ni?  Oteg^ras  (1.  zii  c.  6)  confesses  the  innocence  and  virtues  of 
Cantacuzenus,  the  guilt  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apocaucus;  nor  does 
he  didsemble  the  moiive  of  his  personal  and  religious  enmity  i*}  tli« 
Isrir.er ;     vSy   6i   6ta  Koxiav    2XX(tiv,  atnot   i   Kpdorarof  Ttjs  rdv  8X(0¥  iio^t» 

*  She  Jied  there  ihiou^h  peraecation  and  neglect — M. 

\  Thb  ^Aa.;!  wei^  tDe  -ebgiouM  enemies  and  peraecotors  of  NioeplMVM 
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fpme  6(  rebellion,  nor  are  there  perhaps  any  perxtMal  wnm^ei 
ihat  can  authorize  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  sov* 
ereign :  but  the  want  of  preparation  and  success  may  confirm 
the  assurance  of  the  usurper,  that  this  decisive  step  was  the 
effect  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  Constantinople 
adhered  to  ihe  young  emperor ;  the  king  of  Bulgaria  was 
invited  to  the  relief  of  Adrianople:  the  principal  cities  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  after  some  hesitation,  renounced  their 
obedience  to  the  great  domestic;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
troops  and  provinces  were  induced,  by  their  private  interest, 
to  fnlBr  tke  loose  dominioo  <^  a  woman  and  a  priest*  The 
army  of  Oantacuzene,  in  sixteen  divisions,  was  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Melas  to  tempt  or  to  intimidate  the  capital : 
H  was  dispersed  by  treachery  or  fear ;  and  the  officers,  more 
«)pecuilly  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the  bribes,  and 
embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine  court  After  this 
.loaai  the  rebel  eraper(»r  (he  fluctuated  between  the  two 
characters)  took  the  road  of  Thessalonica  with  a  chosen  rem- 
nant ;  but  he  failed  in  his  enterprise  on  that  important  place ; 
and  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his  enemy 
Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea  and  land. 
Driven  from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather  flight,  into  the 
mountains  of  Servia,  Oantacuzene  assembled  his  troops  to 
fiorutinize  those  who  were  worthy  and  willing  to  accompany 
his  broken  fortunes.  A  base  majority  bowed  and  retired; 
imd  his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  at 
last  to  &VQ  hundred,  volunteers.  The  crcU^**  or  despot  of  the 
Servians  received  him  with  general  hospitality ;  but  the  ally 
was  insensibly  degraded  to  a  suppliant,  a  hostage,  a  captive ; 


**  The  princes  of  Servia  (Ducaoge,  Famil  Dalmaticn,  Ao^  c.  2,  8, 
4^  9)  were  styled  Despots  in  Greek,  and  Oral  io  their  native  idiom, 
(Ducange,  Gloss.  Grasc  p.  75 1.)  That  title,  the  equivalent  of  king^, 
appears  to  be  of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whence  it  has  been  borrowed 
bv  the  Hungarians,  the  modem  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  Turks,  (Leun* 
elavius,  Pandect  Turo.  p.  422,)  who  reserve  the  name  of  Padishah  for 
(ha  emperor.  To  obtam  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  is  the  ambi- 
tiuo  of  the  French  at  Constantinople,  (Aversissement  a  I'Histoire  de 
Timmr  Bee,  p.  89.) 

*  OmtacoBene  asserts,  that  \n  all  the  cities,  the  popalaoe  were  on  die  dda 
•f  the  emperor,  the  anstocracy  on  his.  The  popalaoe  took  the  o]^p(nrtamtjf 
of  rising  and  planderin^  the  wealthy  as  Cantacazenites.  voL  ui.  c.  99 
Ages  of  eommoD  oppression  ami  ruin  had  not  eztiagaiabed  these  ^epsbttcoa 
iMStiaiis.  -IL 
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perated  by  the  competition  of  a  rival  empieas ;  and  on  tSbk 
first  symptoms  of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she  threatened  th« 
patriarch  to  convene  a  synod,  and  degrade  him  from  hk 
office.  Their  incapacity  and  discord  would  have  aflforded 
the  most  decisive  advantage ;  but  the  civil  war  was  protract 
ed  by  the  weakness  of  both  parties;  and  the  moderation  of 
Oantacuzene  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and 
indolence.  He  successively  recovered  the  provinces  and 
cities;  and  the  realm  of  his  pupil  was  measured  by  the 
walls  of  Constantinople ;  but  die  metropolis  alone  counter- 
balanced the  rest  of  the  empire ;  nor  could  he  attempt  that 
important  conquest  till  he  had  secured  in  his  favor  tlie.pnblio 
iroice  and  a  private  correspondence.  An  Italian,  of  the  name 
of  Faccioiati,'*  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  great  duke: 
the  ships,  the  guards,  and  the  golden  gate,  were  subject  to  hk 
command ;  but  his  humble  ambition  was  bribed  to  become  the 
instrument  of  treachery  ;  and  the  revolution  was  accomplished 
without  danger  or  bloodshed.  Destitute  of  the  powers  of 
resistance,  or  the  hope  of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would 
have  still  defended  the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to  behold 
the  capital  in  flames,  rather  than  in  the  possession  of  a  rivaL 
She  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  her  friends  and  enemies;  and* 
the  treaty  was  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who  professed  a 
loyal  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John  Palseologus  waa 
at  length  consummated :  the  hereditary  right  of  the  pupil 
was  acknowledged;  but  the  sole  administration  during  ten 
years  was  vested  in  the  guardian.  Two  emperors  and  three 
empresses  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the 
property,  of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  festival  of  the 
coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the  appearances 
of  concord  and  magnificence,  and  both  were  equally  fidlA- 
cious.  During  the  late  troubles,  the  treasures  of  the  state, 
and  even  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  had  been  alienated  or 
embezzled ;  the  royal  banquet  was  served  in  pewter  oi 
earthenware ;  and  such  was  the  proud  poverty  of  the  tiitiesi 
that  the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was  supplied  by  the 
paltry  artifices  of  glass  and  gilt-leather.'* 

'*  The  traitor  and  treason  are  revealed  by  Nic.  Gregorat,  (L  zv.  €l  8  ^ 
bat  the  name  is  more  discreetly  suppressed  by  his  great  atsoompliM^ 
(Cantacyaen.  L  iii.  c.  99.) 

'*  Nk.  Greg.  L  zv.  11.    There  weie,howevei;  aome  true  poarlii  hoA 
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I  hasten  to  conclude  the  personal  history  of  John  Canta^ 
euzene.**  He  triumphed  and  reigned;  but  his  reign  and 
triumph  were  clouded  by  the  discontent  of  his  own  and  the 
advene  faction.  His  followers  might  style  the  general  am* 
nesty  an  act  of  pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  foi 
his  friends  :**  in  his  cause  their  estates  had  been  forfeited  or 
plundered ;  and  as  they  wandered  naked  and  hungry  through 
the  streets,  they  cursed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a  leader, 
who,  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  might  relinquish  without 
merit  his  private  inheritance.  The  adherents  of  the  empress 
blushed  to  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  precarious 
favor  of  a  usurper ;  and  the  thirst  of  •revenge  was  concealed 
by  a  tender  concern  for  the  succession,  and  even  the  safety, 
of  her  son.  They  were  justly  alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the 
friends  of  Cantacuzene,  that  they  might  be  released  from  their 
oath  of  alliance  to  the  Palseologi,  and  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  some  cautionary  towns ;  a  measure  supported  with 
argument  and  eloquence ;  and  which  was  rejected  (says  the  Im 
perial  historian)  "by  my  sublime,  and  almost  incredible  virtue." 
His  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and  seditions ; 
and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should  be  stolen  away 
by  some  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  who  would  inscribe  his 
name  and  his  wrongs  in  the  banners  of  rebellion.  As  the  son 
of  Andronicus  advanced  in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to 
feel  and  to  act  for  himself;  and  his  rising  ambition  was  rather 
stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitation  of  his  father's  vices. 
If  we  may  trust  his  own  professions,  Cantacuzene  labored  with 
honest  industry  to  correct  these  sordid  and  sensual  appetites, 
and  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  to  a  level  with  his 
fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition,  the  two  emperors  showed 
themselves  in  cordial  harmony  to  the  troops  and  provinces ; 

very  thinly  sprinkled.    The  rest  of  the  stones  had  only   iravToian)]* 

**  From  his  retnrn  to  Constantinople,  Catacuzene  ontinues  his  liis- 
tory  and  that  of  the  empire,  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  bis 
■on  Matthew,  A.  D.  1867,  (L  iv.  c.  1  —50,  p.  705—911.^  Nicephorus 
Gregorae  ends  with  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1861, 
(1.  xxil  c  8,  p.  660 ;  the  rest,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  xxivth  book, 
p.  717,  is  all  controversy;)  and  his  fourteen  last  books  are  still  MSS. 
m  the  Idng  of  France's  library. 

••  The  emperor  (Cantacuzen.  1.  iv.  c  1)  represerts  his  own  virtues, 
and  Nlc.  Oregoras  (L  xv.  c.  11)  the  complaints  of  his  friends,  who 
•uffered  by  its  effects.  I  have  lent  them  the  words  of  our  poor  cava 
liers  after  the  Restoration. 
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And  the  younger  colleague  was  initiated  by  the  elder  in  the 
mysteries  of  war  and  goveromept  After  the  ooDclnsioii  of 
the  peace,  Palseologus  was  left  at  Theasalonica,  a  royal  ten* 
deDce,  and  a  frontier  station,  to  secure  by  his  absence  the 
peace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  withdraw  his  youth  from  the 
temptations  of  a  luxurious  capital.  But  the  distance  weakr 
wted  the  powers  of  control,  and  the  son  of  Andronicns  waf 
surrounded  with  artful  or  unthinking  companions,  who  taught 
him  to  hate  his  guardian,  to  deplore  his  exile,  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  rights.  A  private  treaty  with  the  cral  or  despot  o£ 
Bervia  was  soon  followed  by  an  open  revolt;  and  Cantacn- 
Kene,  on  the  throne  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  defended,  the 
cause  of  age  and  prerogative,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so 
vigoronsly  attacked.  At  his  request  the  empress-mother 
undertook  the  voyage  of  Tbessalonica,  and  the  office  of  me- 
diation :  she  returned  without  succeas ;  and  unless  Anne  of 
Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity,  we  may  doubt  the  sincer- 
ity, or  at  least  the  fervor,  of  her  zeal.  While  the  regent 
grasped  the  sceptre  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  ishe  had 
been  instructed  to  declare,  that  the  ten  years  of  his  legal 
administration  would  soon  elapse ;  and  that,  after  a  ftiU  trial 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  sighed 
fur  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and  was  ambitious  only  of  a 
heavenly  crown.  Had  these  sentiments  been  genuine,  hia 
voluntary  abdication  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  and  his  conscience  would  have  been  relieved  by  aq 
act  of  justice.  Palseologus  alone  was  responsible  for  his  fd 
ture  government ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  vices,  they  were 
surely  less  formidable  than  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  in 
which  the  Barbarians  and  infidels  were  again  invited  to  assist 
the  Greeks  in  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the  arms  of  the 
Turl^,  who  now  struck  a  deep  and  everlasting  root  in  Europe^ 
Cantacuzene  prevailed  in  the  third  contest  in  which  he  h^id 
been  involved ;  and  the  young  emperor,  driven  from  the  seii 
and  land,  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  among  the  Latina  of 
the  Isle  of  Tenedos.  His  insolence  and  obstinacy  provoked 
the  victor  to  a  step  which  must  render  the  quarrel  irrecon- 
cilable; and  the  association  of  his  son  Matthew,  whom  he 
invested  with  the  purple,  established  the  succession  in  th6 
family  of  the  Cantacuzeni.  But  Constantinople  was  still  at- 
tached to  the  blood  of  her  ancient  princes  ;  and  this  last  injury 
tocelerated  the  restoration  o^  the  rightful  heir.  A  noble  Geft- 
espoused  the  cause  of  PalsBologus,  obtained  a  pftimiaft 
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of  bia  sister,  ^nd  achieved  the.  re  volution  with  two  gallejs  ^nd 
two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries.  Uoder  the  pretence 
•of  .distress,  thej  were  admitted  into  the  lesser  port ;  a  ^ate 
was  open^,  and  the  Latin  shout  of,  ^  Long  life  and  victory,  to 
the  emperor,  John  Palseologus !"  was  answered  by  a  general 
rising  in  his  favor.  A  numerous  and  loyal  party  yet  ad- 
hered to  the  standard  of  Oantacuzene:  but  he  asserts  in  his 
history  (does  he  hope  for  belief?)  that  his  tender  consdence 
.^ejected  the  assurance  of  conquest ;  that,  .in  free  obedience  to 
.the  voice  of  religion  and  philosophy,  he  descended  from,  th^ 
throne  and  embraced  with  pleasure  the  monastic  ^bab^t  and 
•profession.*'  So  soon  as  he  cea^  to  be  a  prince,  his  succe^- 
.fior  was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  be  a. saint :  the  remidn- 
der  of  his  life  was  devoted  tp.  piety  and  learning ;  in  the  cells 
of  Constantinople  and  Mount  Athos,  the  monk  Joasaph.waa 
respected  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  father  of  the  emperor ; 
and  if  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  it  was  as  the  minister  of 
jpeace,  to  subdue  the  obstinacy,  and  solicit  the  pardon,  of  his 
rebellious  Son.*^ 

Yet  in  the  cloister,  the  mind.of  Cantacuzene  was  still  exer- 
cised by  theological  war.  He  sharpened  a  controversial  pen 
against  the  Jews  and  Mahometans;"  and  in  every  state  he 
(defended  with  equal  zeal  the  divine  light  of  Mount  Thabor,  a 
.memorable  question  which  consummates  the  religious  follies 
.of  the  Greeks.  The  fakirs  of  India,"  and  the  monks  of  the 
^Oriental  church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that  in  the  total  abstrac- 
.♦— — — ~- : ■     I  ■  ■'    '        ■  I  ■ 

**.The  awkward  apology  of.  Oantacuzctoe,  (L  iv.  c.  89r-«42,)  who 
relates,  with  visible  ooDfusloa,  hiis  own  downfall,  may  be  supplied  by 
the  1»S8  aeeurate,  but.  more  honest,  narratives  of  Matthew  YulaDi  (L  iv. 
c  46^  itt'thie  Script  Rerum  ItaL  torn.  xiv.  p.  268)  afad  DiUcas; '(iQ 
10,11.) 

..  *''.  Oantacuzene,  in  the  year  13'75,  was  honored  With  a  letter  from 
the  pope,  (Ileury,  Hist,  £!ccl6s.  torn.  xx.  p.  260.)    His  death  is  placed 

,bv  a  respectable  authority  on  the  20di  of  November,  1411;  (Ducange, 

'Bam.  Bezant  p.  260.)  But  if  he  were  of  ihe  age  of  his  cciiipahidu 
Andremoos  the  Younger,  he  must  have  lived  116  years  ;  a*  ru*e  in- 
stance of  longevity,  which  in  so  illustrious  a  person  would  have  attract- 
ed universal  notice. 

"  His  four  discourses,  or  books,  were  printed  at  Bazil,  1643,  (Fabric 
Bibliot  Graoc.  torn.  vi.  p.  478.)  He  composed  them  to  satis^  a  pros»< 
lyte  who  was  assaulted  with  letters  from  his  friends  of  Ispahaa. 
Oantacuzene  had  read  the  Koran :  but  I .  understand  from  Maraod 
that  he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  f&bles  against  Mahonret  aock 
his  religion. 

'     ■•  Bee  the  Voyage  de  Bemier,  torn.  L  p.  12*7. 
TOl    VI — ►! 
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lion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body,  the  purer  sprit 
may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment  and  vision  of  the  Deity.  Tbe 
opinion  and  practice  of  the  monasteries  of  Moant  Athos  ^ 
will  be  best  represented  in  the  words  of  an  abbot,  who  flonr- 
fihed  in  the  eleventh  century.  **  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy 
cell,"  says  the  ascetic  teacher,  **  shut  thy  door,  and  seat  thy- 
self in  a  comer :  raise  thy  mind  above  all  thinss  vaiii  and 
transitory  ;  recline  thy  beard  and  chin  on  ihy  Neast ;  torn 
thy  eyes  and  thy  thoughts  toward  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the 
region  of  the  navel ;  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the 
•eat  of  the  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be  dark  and  oomforUess ; 
but  if  you  persevere  day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  ineflhblo 
joy ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the 
heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light* 
This  light,  the  production  of  a  distempered  &noy,  the  crea* 
ture  of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was  adored 
by  the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence  of  God  him 
self;  and  as  long  as  the  folly  was  confined  to  Mount  Atiioi^ 
the  simple  solitaries  were  not  inquisitive  how  the  <fivine 
essence  could  be  a  material  substance,  or  how  an  immatenal 
substance  could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  body.  But 
in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  these  monasteries 
were  visited  by  Barlaam,*'  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  was 
equally  skilled  in  philosophy  and  theology ;  who  possessed 
the  language  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  whose  versatile 
genius  could  maintain  their  opposite  creeds,  according  to  th^ 
interest  of  the  moment  The  indiscretion  of  an  ascetic  re- 
vealed to  the  curious  traveller  the  secrets  of  mental  prayer 
and  Barlaam  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Qui* 
etists,  who  placed  the  soul  m  the  navel;  of  accusing  th^ 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  His  at* 
tack  compelled  the  more  learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble 
the  simple  devotion  of  their  brethren ;  and  Gregory  Palamas 
introduced  a  scholastic  distinction  between  the  essence  and 
operation  of  God.  His  inaccessible  essence  dwells  in  the 
■  -  ^— ^—^^^ 

^  Moeheim,  Institut  Hist  Eccl6s.  p.  622,  628.  Fleury,  Hist  Be- 
d^  torn.  zz.  p.  22,  24,  107—114,  <fec.  The  former  unfolds' the  caiuM 
with  the  judgment  of  a  philosopher,  the  latter  tmnscribes  aud  trans- 
cribes  and  translates  with  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic  priest 

*'  Basnage  (in  Oanisii  antiq.  Lectiones,  torn  iv.  p.  368 — 868)  hu  m- 
restigated  the  character  and  story  of  Barlaam.  1'he  duplici^  of  hii 
csinions  had  inspired  some  doubts  of  the  identity  of  his  peraon.  Sit 
ukewise  Fabridua.  (Bibliot  Oriec.  torn.  x.  p.  427-482.) 
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midst  of  an  uncreated  and  eternal  light;  and  this  beatific 
vision  of  the  saints  had  been  manifested  to  the  disciples  on 
Mount  Thabor,  in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this  di»^ 
tinctioD  could  not  escape  the  reproach  of  polytheism  ;  the 
eternity  of  the  light  of  Thabor  was  fiercely  denied ;  and  Bar* 
laam  still  charged  the  Palaraites  with  holding  two  eternal 
•ubstanoes,  a  visible  and  an  invisible  God.  From  the  rage 
of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  who  threatened  his  life,  the 
Calabrian  retired  to  (Constantinople,  where  his  smooth  and 
specious  manners  introduced  him  to  the  favor  of  the  great 
domestic  and  the  emperor,  llie  court  and  the  city  were  in- 
volved in  this  theological  dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the 
civil  war ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by  his 
flight  and  apostasy  :  the  Palamites  triumphed  ;  and  their  ad- 
versary, the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was  deposed  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  adverse  factions  of  the  state.  In  the  character  of 
emperor  and  theologian,  Cantacuzene  presided  in  the  synod  of 
the  Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the 
uncreated  light  of  Mount  Thabor ;  and,  after  so  many  insults, 
the  reason  of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  additicm 
of  a  single  absurdity.  Many  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment 
have  been  blotted ;  and  the  impenitent  sectaries,  who  refused 
to  subscribe  the  orthodox  creed,  were  deprived  of  the  honors 
of  Christian  burial ;  but  in  Uie  next  age  the  question  was  for- 
gotten ;  nor  can  I  learn  that  the  axe  or  the  fagot  were  employ- 
ed for  the  extirpation  of  the  Barlaamite  heresy.*' 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  have  reserved  the 
Genoese  war,  which  shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene,  and 
betrayed  the  debility  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  Genoese, 
who,  after  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  were  seated  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera  or  Galata,  received  that  honorable  fief  from 
the  bounty  of  the  emperor.  They  were  indulged  in  the  use 
of  their  laws  and  magistrates ;  but  thev  submitted  to  the 
duties  of  vassals  and .  subjects ;  the  forcible  word  of  liegemen** 


'.  <■  See  GantacoMoe  (L  il  e.  89,  40,  L  iv.  c  8,  28,  24,  26)  and  Nia 
Grflfforas,  ^L  ad.  c.  10,  L  xv.  8,  7,  Ac^)  whose  last  books,  from  the 
snxm  to  xxivth,  are  almost  confined  to  a  fubject  so  interestinfi^  to  the 
autliors.  Boivin,  (in  Vit  Nic.  Gregors,;  from  the  unpublished  boiiks, 
and  FflJbridas,  (Bibliot  Gr»c.  tom.  z.  pi  462 — 478,)  or  rather  Montfau 
eon,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Ooislin  library,  have  added  some  facts  and 
,  dkieiiments. 

*•  Padiymer  (L  v.  c.  10)  very  properly  explains  Xi^iovf  {liffioa)  by 
.  ilCovs.    Tm  use  of  these  words  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  Ipudal 
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was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  jnri^pnideiioe ;  and  thei^  pode9§ti^ 
or  chief,  before  he  entered  on  his  oflSoe,  saluted  the  emperor 
with  loyal  acclamations  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa  sealed 
a  firm  alliance  with  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  case  of  a  defensive 
war,  a  supply  of  fifty  empty  galleys  and  a  biK»or  of  fifty 
ffallt^ys,  completely  armed  and  manned,  was  promised 
by  the  republic  to  the  empire.  In  the  revival  of  a  naval 
force,  it  was  the  aim  of  Michael  Palieologus  to  deliver  him- 
self frofn  a  foreign  aid;  and  his  vigorous  government  oon- 
tnined  the-  Genoese  of  Galata  within  those  umits  which  the 
insolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  provoked  them  to  exceed. 
A  sailor  threatened  that  they  should  soon  be  masters  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this  national 
afiront;  and  an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute  the 
palace,  was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy  in  the  Black  Sea. 
jlieir  countrymen  threatened  to  support  their  cause ;  but  the 
long  and  open  village  of  Galata  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  Imperial  troops ;  till,  in  the  moment  of  the  assault^  the 
prostrate  €lenoese  implored  the  clemency  of  their  sovereign. 
The  defenceless  situation  which  secured  their  obedience 
exposed  them  to  the  att'ick  of  their  Venetian  rivals,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  presumed  to  violate  the 
majesty  of  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  their  fleets,  the 
^jenoese,  with  their  families  and  effects,  retired  into  the  city : 
their  empty  habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  feeble 
prince,  who  bad  viewed  the  destruction  of  his  suburb,  ex- 
pressed his  resentment,  not  by  arms,  but  by  ambassadors. 
This  misfortune,  however,  was  advantageous  to  the  Genoese, 
who  obtained,  and  imperceptibly  abused,  the  dangerous  li- 
cense of  surrounding  Galata  with  a  strong  wall ;  of  introdudng 
into  the  ditch  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  of  erecting  lofty  turrets ; 
and  of  mounting  a  train  of  military  engine  on  the  rampart. 
The  narrow  bounds  in  which  they  had  been  circumscribed 
were  insufficient  for  the  growing  colony ;  each  day  they 
acquired  some  addition  of  landed  property  ;  and  the  adjacent 
hills  were  covered  with  their  villas  and  castJes,  which  they 
joined  and  protected  by  new  fortifications.**     The  navigation 


dmef  may  be  amply  understood  from  the  Gloflsaries  of  Dnoaagiv 
(Ornc  p.  811,  812.     Latin,  torn.  iv.  p.  109—111.) 

**  The  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Genoese  at'  Perm,  Xtf 
Galata,  is  described  by  Ducange  (C.  P.  Christiana,  Lip.  68,  69}  froai 
ttw  Bys^utine  historians.  Paehyraer,  (L  il  c.  86,  L  v.- 10,  80,  L  iz.  IS 
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atad  trade  of  the  Enxine  was  the  patrimony  of  Ufe  Oreeh' 
ein|)eron^  who  oommanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the  gatesi 
as  it  were,  d  that  inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Michael  FsAod* 
okigus,  their  prerogative  was  acknowledged  by  the  sultan  of 
l^pfc,  who  solicited  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  sending  an 
anniial  ship  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  in  Circassia  and  the 
Lesser  Tartaiy :  a  liberty  pr^nant  with  mischief  to  the 
CSiristSaD  cause;  since  these  youths  were  transformed  by 
education  and  discipline  into  the  formidable  Mamalukes.^ 
From  the  colony  of  Pera,  the  Genoese  engaged  with  superior 
advantage  in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  their 
industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and  com  ;  two  articles 
of  food  almost  equally  important  to  a  superstitious  people. 
The  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  appears  to  have  bestowed^ 
the  harvests;  of  Ukraine,  the  produce  of  a  rude  and  sav- 
1^  husbandry ;  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt  fish  and 
caviare  is  annually  renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that' 
afe  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  in  their  last 
station  of  the  rich  mud  and  shallow  water  of  the  Mseotis.^ 
The  waters  of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Bon,  opened  a  raie  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems  and 
8{Hces  of  India ;  and  after  three  months'  march  the  caravans 
0^  Carizme  met  the  Italian  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  Crimsea.**. 
These  various  branches  of  trade  were  monopolized  by  the 
diligence  and  power  of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivals  of  Venice 
and  Pisa  were  fordbly  expelled ;  the  natives  were  awed  by 
t^  cables  and  cities,  which  arose  on  the  foundations  of  tbeii 


L,ziL  6,  0,)  Nioephoma  Gregprat,  (i  v.  a  4,  L  vl  o.  11, 1.  ix,  &  5^  L  ix.  c^ 
1,  L  XV.  c.  I,  6,)  and  Cantacuzene,  (L  l  a  12,  L  ii.  a  29,  <&c.) 
'  *•  Both  Pachymer  (L  iii.  c.  8,  4,  6)  and  Nic.  Greg.  (L  iv.  c  7)  urtder- 
sttod  and  deplore  the  effects-  of  this  dangerous  indalgencie:  BSbara,'' 
floltan  of  Egypt)  himself  a  Tartar,  but  a  devout  Mussulman,  obtained 
dxxn  the  diildren  of  Zingis  the  permission  to  build  a  stately  mosque 
i^  the  capital  of  Crimea,  (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  liL' 

|x  m^. 

^  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  48)  was  assured  at  Cafl^ 
tliat  these  ^hes  were  sometimes  twentv-Tour  or  twenty-six  feet  long, 
weighed  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  yielded  three  or  four 
qnintals  of  caviare.  The  com  of  the  Bosphorus  had  supplied  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 

*^  De  Guignes,  Histxles  Huns,  torn,  iil  p.  848,  844.  Viaggi  di 
Bsmnsio,  torn.  L  kH  400.  But  this  land  or  water  carriage  could  only. 
be  practicable  when  Tartary  was  united  under  a  wise  and  powerful' 
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humble  fiictories ;  and  their  principal  estaolishmeht  of  C«ffii* 
was  besieged  without  effect  by  the  Tartar  powera.  I>e8litafei 
<M  a  navy,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  the«e  haughty  mer- 
chat.ts,  who  fed,  or  fiimished,  Constantinople,  aooording  to 
their  interest  They  proceeded  to  usurp  the  customs,  the 
fisliery,  and  even  the  t*!!,  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  while  they 
derived  from  these  objects  a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pif«es  of  gold,  a  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  waa  rehiclantly 
ml  owed  to  the  emperor/'  The  colony  of  Fen  or  Galata 
ictHd,  iu  peace  and  war,  as  an  independent  state ;  and,  aa  it 
will  happen  in  distant  settlements,  the  Genoese  podesta  too 
often  forgot  that  he  was  the  servant  of  his  own  masten. 

These  usurpations  were  encouraged  by  the  weakneaa  of 
the  elder  Andronicus,  and  by  the  civil  wars. thai  aflBcted  his 
age  and  the  minority  of  his  grandson.  The  talents  of  Ganta- 
cuzene  were  employed  to  the  ruin,  rather  than  the  restorar 
tion,  of  the  empire ;  and  after  his  domestic  victory,  he  waa 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  trial,  whether  the  Greeks  or 
the  Genoese  should  reign  in  Constantinople.  Hie  merohanta 
of  Pera  were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  contiguoaa' 
land,  some  commanding  heights,  which  they  proposed  to 
cover  with  new  forti6cations ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
peror, who  was  detained  at  Demotica  by  sickness,  they  ven- 
tured to  brave  the  debility  of  a  female  reign.  A  Byzantine 
vessel,  which  had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
was  sunk  by  these  audacious  strangers ;  the  fishermen  were 
murdered.  Instead  of  suing  for  pardon,  the  Grenoese  de» 
manded  satisfaction ;  required,  in  a  haughty  strain,  that  the 
Greeks  should  renounce  the  exercise  of  navigation ;  and 
encountered  with  regular  arms  the  first  sallies  of  the  popular 
indignation.  They  instantly  occupied  the  debatable  land; 
and  by  the  labor  of  a  whole  people,  of  either  sex  and  of 
every  age,  the  wall  was  raised,  and  the  ditch  was  sunk,  with 
incredible  speed.  At  the  same  time,  they  attacked  and  burnt 
two  Byzantine  galleys  ;  while  the  three  others,  the  remainder 
of  the  Imperial  navy,  escaped  from  their  hands :  the  habita- 
tions without  the  gates,  or  along  the  shore,  were  pillaged  and 

**  Ni&  Orcgoras  (L  ziii.  a  12)  is  judicious  and  well  inflbrmed  oa 
the  Irade  and  colonies  of  the  Black  Sea.  Ohardin  descrihes  the  pras> 
ant  ruins  of  Oaffii,  where,  in  forty  days,  he  saw  above  400  sail  em- 
nlcyed  in  the  com  and  fish  trade,  (voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  i  pu  4€ 

-48.) 

^  See  Nic  Grrgoras,  L  xvii.  a  1 
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destrojed ;  and  the  care  of  the  r^nt^  of  tlie  empress  Irene, 
was  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.    The  return  of 
C^tacuaene  dispelled  the  public  consternation  :  the  emperor 
inclined  to  peaceful  counsels ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  obstinacy 
of  his  enemies,  who  rejected  all  reasonable  terms,  and  to  the 
ardor  of  his  subjects,  who  threatened,  in  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  poi4«r's  vessel.    Yet  they 
reluctantly  paid  the  taxes,  that  he  imposed  for  the  construo- 
tioQ  of  ships,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  as  the  two 
nations  were  masters,  the  one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the. 
sea,  Constantinople  and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a 
mutual  siege.     The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had  be- 
lieved  that  a  few  days    would   terminate   the   war,  already: 
murmured  at  their  losses:   the   succors   from  their  mother- 
ooontry  were  delayed   by  the   factions  of  Genoa;  and  the 
most  cautious  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  Rhodian  vessel . 
to  remove  their  families  and  effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility. 
In  the  spring,  the  Byzantine  fleet,  seven  galleys  and  a  train 
of  smaller  vessels,  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and , 
steered  in  a  single  line  along  the  shore  of  Pera ;  unskilfully 
presenting  their  sides  to  the  beaks  of  the  adverse  squadron. : 
Xlie  crews  were  composed  of  peasants  and  mechanics ;  nor  • 
was  their  ignorance  compensated  by  the  native  courage  of  - 
Barbarians:   the  wind  was  strong,  the  waves   were  rough; 
and  no  ^iooner  did  the  Gre^  perceive  a  distant  and  inactive: 
enemy,  than    they  leaped    headlong   into   the   sea,   from  a 
doubtfoil,  to  an  inevitable  peril.    Tlie  troops  that  marched  to 
the  attack  ot  the  lines  of  Pera  were  struck  at  the  same  mo* 
ment  with  a  similar  panic ;  and  the  Genoese  were  astonished, 
and  almost  ashamed,  at  their  double  victory.    Their  trium- 
phant vessels,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  dragging  a^r  them 
the  captive  galleys,  repeatedly  passed  and  repassed  before  the 
palaee :  (he  only  virtue  of  the  emperor  was  patience ;  and  the 
nope  of  revenge  his  sole  consolation.    Yet   the   distress  of 
both  parties  interposed   a  temporary  agreement;    and   the 
shame  of  the  empire  was  disguised  by  a  thin  veil  of  dignity 
and*  power.    Summoning  the  chiefe  of  the  colony,  Oantacu- 
Eene  affected  to  despise  the  trivial  object  of  tlie  debate ;  and, 
a^  a  mili  rop.  oo^  most  liberally  granted  the  lands,  which 
had  been  previously  reugned  to  the  seeming  custody  of  hia. 
i^Soers.** 

**  The  events  sf  tfiis  war  are  related  bv  Oantaniipne  (L  if.  &  11  > 
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Bm  theen'.'CTi^  W9«  soon  solicfted  to  violate  the  traritTf 
and  to  join  his  aims  wit^'thc)  VDnettans,  the  perpetual  enemiei' 
of  Genoa  and  her  oolot^es.  While  he  compared  the  Teasons 
of  peace  and  war,  his  moderation  was  provoked  by  a  wanton 
insult  of  the  iilbabitants  of  Vera,  who  discharged  ^m  their 
ran. part  a  large  ^tone  that  fell  in  tha  midst  of  OonstJEintinople. 
On  his  just  complaint,  they  coldly  blamed  the  impmdence  of 
Iheir  engineer;  but  the  next  day  ihe  insult  was  repeated ;  and 
ihey  extilted  in  a  peoond  proof  that  the  royal  city  was  not' 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  artillery.  Oantacnzene  instantly 
signed  his  treaty  with  the  Venetians ;  but  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these 
opulent  and  powerful  repubfics.*^  From  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets  encountered 
each  other  with  various  success ;  and  a  memorable  battle  was 
fought  in  the  narrow  sea,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinoplo.- 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the 
Greeks,  the  VeneUans,  and  the  Genoese ;  **  and  while  L  depend 
on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial  historian,**  I  shall  borrow 
from  each  nation  the  facts  that  redound  to  their  own  disgrace, 
and  the  honor  of  their  foes.  The  Venetians,  with  their  allies 
the  Catalans,  had  the  advantage  of  number ;  and  their  fleet, 
with  the  poor  addition  of  eight  Byzantine  galleys,  amounted 
to  seventy -five  sail :  the  Genoese  did  not  exceed  sixty*four ; 
but  in  those  times  their  ships  of  war  were  distinguished  by  the 


with  obecurity  and  confusion,  and  by  Nia  Gre^-v-as  (L  xrii  c,  1 — Y) 
in  a  clear  and  honest  narrative.  The  priest  was  If^an  responsible  than 
the  prince  for  the  defeat  of  the  fleet 

*^  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  CaDtacuzoD^  (I  iv.  c  18,  p 
24,  25,  28 — 82,)  who  wishes  to  disguise  what  he  darer  rat  deny. .   I 


mort 
Andren 
Dandulus,  torn. 
6enueDs<«,  torn, 
consulted  in  his  ereat  Collection  of  the  Historians  of  Italy. 

^*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  of  Florence,  L  ii.  &  6^,  H 
p.  146 — 147,  c.  74,  75,  p.  156,  157,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn.  xi« 


xiL  p.  421,  422)  and  Genoa,  (George  Stella  Annalaw 
L  itvii.  p  1091,  1092 ;)  both  which  I  have  diligeoCf 


*  This  part  of  Nicephoms  Gregoras  has  not  been  printed  in  the  nev 
edition  of  the  Byzantue  Historians.  The  editor  expresses  a  hope  that  U 
may  he  undertaken  by  Hase.  I  should  join  in  the  regret  of  Gibboo.  4 
diMe  books  contain  any  historical  infornaation :  if  they  are  but  a  oondnoatkw 
of  the  controversies  which  fill  the  last  books  in  our  present  copies  they  bmij 
M'wflU  sleep  their  eternal  sleep  in  MS.  as  in  print. — II. 


?n^rioi^fy  of  tlieir  srse  and  dtrehgtli.  The  lutmea  add  fiMttflwt 
fOf  their  oaTal'  eammftnders,  Pisani  and  Doria,  are  ilhifirtriotA 
iaithe  amiaUt  of  their  country  ;^  bnt  the  peraoi]((ftI  merit  of-  the 
tfcrmer  was  teelipeed  by  the  fi^me  and  abilities :  of'  hiBi  rival 
Hey  engaged  'in  tempeBtuous  weather;  and  the  tomaltuary 
.'ewfliet  was  eobtinuod  from  thid  dawn  to  the  extinotiiMi  of 
fi§^l.  The  enemiest  of  the  Genoese  applaud  their- prowess^ 
4he  -fiiends  of  the  YenetiAns  are  dissatisfied  with  their  behavior ; 
feat,  all  parties  i^ree  in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness  ef  the 
-GataUna,*  who^  with  many  wounds,. sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
adioiL  .  Oiirv  the  separation  of  the  fleete,  the  event  might 
appear  doubtful ;  but  the  thirteen  Grenoese  galleys,  (^at  had 
kiem  sunk  or  taken),  were  compensated  by  a  dotible  loesKif  tht 
allies;  of  fourteen  Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and  two  Greeks;^ 
and  even  the  grief  of  the  conouerors  expressed  the  assurance 
and  habit  of  more  decisive  victories.  Pisani  confessed  his 
defeat)  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbor,  from  whence,  under 
the  pretext  of  the  orders  of  the  senate,  be  steered  with  a 
broken  and  flying  squadron  for  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  aban- 
doned to  his  rivals  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea. .  In  a  public 
epistle,**  addressed  to  the  doge  and  senate,  Petrarch  employs 
bis  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  maritime  powers,  the  two 
luminaries  of  Italy.  The  orator  celebrates  the  valor  and 
victory  of  the  Genoese,  the  first  of  men  in  the  exercise  of 
naval  war :  he  drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  Vene> 
tian  brethren ;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  pursue  with  fire  and 
sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks ;  to  purge  the  metropolis 
of  the  East  from  the  heresy  with  which  it  was  infected. 
Deserted  by  their  friends,  the  Greeks  were  incapable  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle,  the  emperor  Oanta- 

^  The  AbbS  de  Sada  (M^moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  tiim.  iii 
p.  267 — 268)  translates  this  letter,  which  he  copied  from  a  MS.  in  th« 
king  of  France's  library.  Though  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
Petrarch  pours  forth  ms  astonishment  and  grief  at  the  defi^t  and 
despair  of^the  Genoese  in  the  following  year,  (p.  S2S — 832.) 


*  Gantacnzeiie  praises  their  bravery,  bnt  imputes  their  losses  to  tneir 
Ignorance  of  the  seas :  they  suffered  more  by  the  breakers  than  by  th« 
exiernvt  vol.  iii.  p.  224. — M. 

f  Cantacuzene  says  that  the  Genoese  lost  twenty-eight  ships  with  tbeii 
crews,  avravipoi ;  the  Venetians  and  Catalans  sixteen,  the  Imperials,  none 
Cantacozene  accuses  Pisani  of  cowardice,  in  not  following  up  the  victory, 
and  destroying  the  Genoese.    But  Pisani's  conduct,  and  mdeed  Oantaoa 
smk's  aoooant  fk  the  batde,  betray  the  superiority  li  the  Genoese  — li 
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were  occupied  iu  the  twelfth  centnrj  by  many  pastoral  tribes^ 
of  the  same  descent  and  similar  manners,  which  were  united 
and  led  to  conquest  by  the  formidable  Zingis.*'  In  bis  aseenc 
to  greatness,  that  Barbarian  (whose  private  appellation  waa 
Temugin)  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  his  equals.  His  birth 
was  noble ;  but  it  was  the  pride  of  victory,  that  the  prince 
or  people  deduced  his  seventh  ancestor  from  the  immaculate 
eonception  of  a  virgin.  His  father  had  reigned  over  thirteen 
hordes,  which  composed  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families; 
i^bove  two  thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  hie 
infant  son ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Temugin  fought  a  battle 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  future  conqueror  of  Asia 
was  reduced  to  fly  and  to  obey ;  but  he  rose  superior  to  his 
fortune,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  he  had  established  his  &me 
and  dominion  over  this  circumjacent  tribes.  In  a  state  of 
society,  in  which  policy  is  rude  and  valor  is  universal,  the 
ascendant  of  one  man  must  be  founded  on  his  power  and 
resolution  to  punish  his  enemies  and  recompense  his  friends. 
His  first  military  league  was  ratified  by  the  simple  rites  of 
sacrificing  a  horse  and  tasting  of  a  runnmg  stream  :  Temugin 
pledged  himself  to  divide  with  his  followers  the  sweets  and 
the  bitters  of  Hfe ;  and  when  he  had  shared  among  them  his 
horses  and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their  gratitude  and  his  own 
Jiopes.  After  his  first  victory,  he  placed  seventy  caldrons  on 
the  fire,  and  seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  head* 
long  into  the  boiling  water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction  was 
continually  enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the  proud  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  prudent;  and  the  boldest  chieftains  might 
tremble,  when  they  beheld,  enchased  in  silver,  the  skull  of  the 
khan  of  Keraites ; '  who,  under  the  name  of  Prester  John, 
had  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  of 
Europe.  The  ambition  of  Temugin  condescended  to  employ 
the  arts  of  superstition ;  and  it  was  from  a  naked  pophet, 

^^— ^■^■^—  ■■'  ■   ■»  ■  I       ■■■  ■  ,    ■■■■.     ^,  ■■  ■      ■■■I      -_  ■  .  ■ 

*  The  khans  of  the  Keraites  were  most  probably  incapable  of  read 
lag  the  pompons  epistles  composed  in  their  name  by  the  Nestoriaa 
missioDaries,  who  endowed  them  with  the  flEibuloiis  wonders  of  an 
Indian  kingdom.  Perhaps  these  Tartars  (the  Presbyter  or  Priest  John) 
lad  submitted  to  the  rites  of  baptism  and  ordirntion,  ( Asseman.  BibUd 
>rieii^  torn,  iil  p.  iL  p.  48*7 — 60S.) 


*  Ou  the  traditions  of  the  early  life  of  Zingis,  see  D'Ohaon,  fflst  te 
MoDffoU;  Histoire  des  Mongols,  Paris,  1824.  Schmidt*  Geschichte  4ii 
OitJioDgolen,  p.  66,  dec,  and  Notes. — If. 
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wb6  oonld  ascend  to  beaTen  oii  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted 
the  title  of  Sngis,*  the  most  great ;  and  a  divine  right  to  th<> 
eboqnest  and  dominion  of  the  earth.  In  a  general  couraultai^ 
or  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a  felty  which  was  long  afterwards 
rsTered  as  a  relic,  and  solemnly  prodaimed  great  khan,  or 
emperor  of  the  Moguls*  and  Tartars.*  Of  these' kindred, 
thoagk  rival,  names^  the  former  had  given  birth  to  the  impc^ 
rial  race ;  and  the  latter  has  been-  extended  by  accident  or 
error  over  the  spacious  wilderness  of  the  north. 

The  code  of  laws  which  Zingis  dictated  to  his  snojects  was 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  a  domestic  peace,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  foreign  hostility  The  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted on  the -crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  peijury,  and  the 
Capital  ^dbs  of  a  horse  oY  ox;  and  the  fiercest  of  men  were 
mild  and  just  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  fu- 
ture election  of  the  great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of 
his  fhmily  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes;  and  the  regulations 
of  the  chase  were  essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  a 
Tartar  camp.  The  victorious  nation  was  held  sacred  from 
all  servile  labors,  which  were  abandoned  to  slaves  and  stran- 
gers; and  every  labor  was  servile  except  the  profession  of 

'  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  OenffU^  at  least  ib 
French,  seems  to  be  the  more  fashionable  spelling;  but  Abulghazi 
Khan  must  have  known  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor.  His  ety- 
mology appears  just :  Zen,  in  the  Mogul  tongue,  signifies  ffreaiy  and  gU 
is  the  superlative  termination,  (Hist  Qin^alogique  des  Tatars,  part  iii. 
p.  194,  196.)  From  the  same  idea  of  magnitude,  the  appellation  of 
Zingis  is  bestowed  <in  the  ocean. 

*  The  name  of  Moguls  has  prevailed  among  the  Orientals,  and  still 
adheres  to  the  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul  of  Hindastan.* 

*  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Mogul  Khan,  (see  Abulghazi,  part  L  and  ii.,) 
and  once  formed  a  horde  of  70,000  families  on  the  borders  ot  Kitay, 
(pi  108 — 112.)  In  the  great  invasion  of  Europe  (A.  D.  1288)  they 
teem  to  have  led  the  vanguard ;  and  the  simihtude  of  the  name  of 
Tartarei^  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the  Latins,  (Matt  Paris^ 
p.  898,  Ac)  t  

*  M.  Remnsat  (sor  lea  Langaes  Tartarea,  p.  233)  justly  observes,  that 
Timoar  was  a  Turk,  not  a  Mogul,  and,  p.  242,  that  probably  there  was  not 
a  Mogul  in  the  army  of  Baber,  who  established  the  Indian  throne  of  the 
•*  Great  Mogul."— M. 

t  This  relaUonship,  according  to  M.  Klaproth,  is  fabulous,  and  invented  by 
die  Mahometan  writera,  who,  from  religioua  zeal,  endeavored  to  connect  tM 
traditions  of  the  nomads  of  Central  Asia  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  ai 
areserved  in  the  Koran.  There  is  no  tr««  of  it  in  the  Chinese  writaf^ 
AM.  de  r  Asie,  p  1^.— M. 
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arms.  The  service  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who  W6M 
armed  with  bows,  cimeters,  and  iron  maoes,  and  divided  bj 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  were  the  institutionii 
of  a  veteran  commander.  Each  ofiBcer  and  soldier  was  made 
responsible,  under  pain  of  death,  for  the  safety  and  honor  of 
his  companions ;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  breathed  in  the 
law,  that  peace  should  never  be  granted  unless  to  a  vanquished^ 
and  suppliant  enemy.  But  it  is  the  religion  of  Zingis  that 
best  deserves  our  wonder  and  applause.*  The  Catholic  in- 
quisitors of  Europe,  who  defended  nonsense  by  cruelty,  might 
have  been  confounded  by  the  example  of  a  Barbanan,  who 
anticipated  the  lessons  of  philosophy,'  and  established  by  his 
laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and  perfect  toleration.  His 
first  and  only  article  of  feith  was  the  existence  of  one  God, 
the  Author  of  all  good ;  who  filb  by  his  presence  the  heavens 
and  earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his  power.  The  Tartars 
and  Mc^ls  were  addicted  to  the  idols  of  their  peculiar  tribes ; 
and  many  of  them  had  been  converted  by  the  foreign  mia- 
sionaries  to  the  religions  of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ 
These  various  systems  in  fineedom  and  concord  were  taught 
and  practised  within  the  precincts  of  the  same  camp;  and 
the  Bonze,  the  Imam,  the  Rabbi,  the  Nestorian,  and  the  Latin 
priest,  enjoyed  the  same  honorable  exemption  from  service 

'  A  singular  conformity  may  be  found  between  the  religious  laws 
of  Zingis  Khan  and  of  lir.  Locke,  (Constitutions  of  Carolma,  in  his 
works,  voL  iv.  p.  686,  4to.  edition,  1777.) 

*  Before  his  armies  entered  Thibet,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Bogdosottnoi- 
Dsimmo,  a  Lama  high  priest,  with  a  letter  to  this  effect :  "  I  have  chosen 
thee  as  high  priest  for  myself  and  my  empire.  Repair  then  to  me,  and  pro* 
mote  the  present  and  fhtnre  happiness  of  man :  I  will  be  thy  snpporter  and 
protector:  let  ns  establish  a  system  of  religion,  and  onite  it  with  tne  monar* 
thy,**  &c.  The  high  priest  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  the  Mongdi  faktocy 
literally  terms  this  step  the  period  cf  ike  first  reaped  for  religion ;  because 
the  monarch,  by  his  public  profession,  made  it  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Kla^roth.  "Travels  in  Gaacasas,"  cb.  7,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  92.  Nekber 
Dshmgis  nor  his  son  and  successor  Oegodah  had,  on  account  of  their  om- 
tinual  wars,  much  leisure  for  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  the  Lama. 
By  religion  they  understand  a  distmct,  independent,  sacred  moral  code^ 
wnich  has  but  one  origin,  one  source,  and  one  object  This  notion  they  nni> 
▼ersally  propagate,  and  even  believe  that  the  brutes,  and  all  created  h^mmi- 
have  a  reli^on  adapted  to  their  sphere  of  action.  The  different  forms  of  the 
various  rehgions  they  ascribe  to  the  difference  of  individuals,  nations,  and 
le^rislators.  Never  do  you  hear  of  their  inveighing  against  any  creed,  evoi 
against  the  obviously  absurd  Schaman  paganism,  or  of  their  persecuting 
ethers  on  that  account  Tb^  diemselves,  on  the  other  hand,  endure  evrry 
hardship,  and  even  persecutions,  with  perfect  resignation,  and  indnlgead|y 
'«xease  the  follies  or  others,  nay,  omsiaer  them  as  a  motive  for  inoraaM 
in  prayer,  ch.  ix.  p.  109.— 11. 
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'mad  trtbate:  In  the  mosque  of  Buchara,  the  insolent  victor 
might  trample  the  Koran  under  his  horse's  feet,  but  the  calm 
l^slator  respected  the  prophets  and  pontifis  of  the  most  hos- 
tile sects.  The  reason  of  Zingis  was  not  informed  bj  books : 
the  khan  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and,  except  the  tribe 
of  the  Igours,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars 
were  as  illiterate  as  their  sovereign.*  The  memory  of 
their  exploits  was  preserved  by  tradition :  sixty-eight  years 
after  the  deaUi  of  Zingis,  these  traditions  were  collected 
snd  transcribed;*  the  brevity  of  their  domestic  annals  may 
be  supplied  by   the   Chinese,"  Persians,*   Armenians,"   Syr- 

*  In  the  year  1294,  by  the  command  of  Cazan,  khan  of  Persia,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Zii^^  From  these  traditions,  his  visier  Fad- 
lallah  composed  a  Mo^nl  history  in  the  Persian  langnage,  which  has 
been  used  by  Petit  de  hi  Groiz,  (Hist  de  Gknghiscan,  p  687 — 689.) 
The  Histoire  G6n^offiqne  des  Tatars  (k  Leyde,  1726,  in  12mo., 
2  tomes)  was  translatea  by  the  Swedish  prisoners  in  Siberia  from  the 
Mogul  MS.  of  Abulgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  who 
reigned  over  the  Usl^ks  of  Charasm,  or  Carizme,  ^A.  D.  1644 — 1668.) 
He  is  of  most  value  and  credit  for  the  names,  pedigrees,  and  manners 
of  his  nation.  Of  his  nine  parts,  the  ist  descends  from  Adam  to  Mogul 
Khan;  the  iid,  from  Mogul  to  2Ungis;  the  iiid  is  the  life  of  Zingis; 
the  ivth,  vth,  vith,  and  viith.  the  general  history  of  his  four  sons  and 
then*  posterHy;  the  viiith  and  ixth,  the  particular  history  of  the 
descendants  of  Sheibani  Khan,  who  reigned  in  Maurenahar  and 
Oharasin. 

'  Histoire  de  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Dina^tie  des  Mongous  ses 
Successeurs,  Conqu^rans  de  la  Chine ;  tir6e  de  THistoire  de  la  Chine 
par  le  R  P.  Gkiubil,  de  la  Soci6t6  de  Jesus,  Missionaire  a  Peking ;  h. 
Paris,  1789,  in  4to.  This  translation  is  stamped  with  the  Chinese 
character  of  domestic  accuracy  and  foreign  ignorance. 

*  See  the  Histoire  du  Grand  Genghizcan,  premier  Empereur  des 
Moguls  et  Tartares,  par  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  a  Paris,  1710,  in  12mo. ; 
a  work  of  ten  years'  labor,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Persian  writers, 
among  whom  Nisavi,  the  secretary  of  Sultan  Gelaleddin,  has  the  merit 
Snd  prejudices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slight  air  of  romance  is  the 
fiiult  of  the  originals,  or  the  compiler.  See  likewise  the  articles  of 
Genghizcan^  M^ammed,  Gelaleddin,  dec.,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Orientale 
ofiyHerbelotf 

'*  Haithonus,  or  Aithonus,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  afterwards  a 

*  See  the  notice  on  Tha-tha-tooog-a,  the  Oaogoar  minister  of  Tchingis,  in 
Abel  Remnsat's  Sd  series  of  Recherch.  Asiat.  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  He  taught  the 
•oti  of  Tchingis  to  write :  "  He  was  the  iusimctor  of  toe  Moguls  in  writing, 
of  wbioh  they  were  before  ignorant;''  and  hence  the  application  of  tlio 
Ouigoor  characters  to  the  Mogul  language  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the 
year  1204  or  120.*^,  nor  so  late  as  the  time  of  Pa-sse-pa.  who  lived  under 
khubilai.  A  new  alphabet,  approaching  to  that  of  Thibet,  was  introdaoe4 
luder  Khubilai. — M. 

'    t  The  preface  to  the  Hist  des  Mongols,  (Paris,  1824)  gives  a  catalogw  m 
Iha  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities. — M. 
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fans,"  Arabians,"  Greeks,"  Russians,*?  PcJes,"  Hungarian^** 
and  Latins ; "  and  each  nation  will  deserve  credit  in  the  rela- 
tion of  their  own  disasters  and  defeats." 

monk  of  Premontr6,  (Fabric  Bibliot  Lat.  Medu  MvU  torn.!  p.  Hi) 
dictated  in  the  French  language,  his  book  de  Tartaris,  his  old  &Uo^- 
Aoldiers.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  ia 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Simon  Grynaeus,  (Basil,  1666,  in  folia)* 

"^  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  first  successors,  occupy  the  conclusioii  o^ 
file  ixtfa  Dynasty  of  Abulpharagios,  (yen,  Pooock,  Oxoa  166S,  in  4ta;) 
and  his  xih  Dynasty  is  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia*  Aiwemaimqs 
(Bibliot  Orient  torn,  ii.)  has  extracted  some  fiicts  from  his  Syrian 
writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  Jacobite  maphrians,  or  primate  of  the 
Bast 

"  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  religion,  we  may  dittiii- 
gui^  Abulfeda,  sultan  of  Harna^  in  Syria,  w1m>  ibught  in  person, 
undei  the  Mamaluke  standard,  against  the  Moguls. 

**  Nioephorus  Gregoraa  (1.  ii  c  6,  6)  has  fi^t  the  neoesaity  of  ooa- 
necting  the  Sdythian  and  Byeantine  histories.  He  deacribes^witb  truth 
and  elegance  the  settlement  and  manners  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia^  but 
he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  corrupts  the  names  of  Ziogis  and  h^ 
sons. 

^*  M.  Levesque  (Histoire  de  Russie,  tom.  ii)  has  described  the 
conquest  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  Nicon,  and  the 
old  chronicles. 

^*  For  Poland,  I  am  content  with  the  Sarmatia  Asiatica  et  EuropiM 
of  Matthew  a  Michou,  or  De.  Michoviftf  a  canon  and  physician  of 
Cracow,  (A.  D.  1606,)  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Gryoffin^ 
Fabric  Bibliot  Latin.  MedisB  et  Infimes  ifitatis,  tom.  y.p.  66. 

'*  I  should  quote  Thuroczius,  the  oldest  general  historian  (pars  ii 
c  74,  p.  160)  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Hungarica- 
rum,  aid  not  the  same  volume  contain  the  original  narrative  of  a 
contemporary,  an  eye-witness,  and  a  sufferer,  (M.  Rogerii,  Hungari, 
•  Varadiensis  Gapituli  Canonici,  Carmen  miserabile,  seu  Historia  super 
Destructione  Regni  Hungaris  Temporibus  BelsB  IV.  Regis  per  Tar- 
.  tares  facta,  p.  292 — 821 ;)  the  best  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  BatTbaric  invasion. 

'^  Matthew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  the 
danger  and  distress  of  Europe,  (consult  the  word  Tariari  in  his 
copious  Index.)  From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  court  of 
the  great  khan  in  the  xiiith  century  was  visited  by  two  friars,  John  de 
Plam>  Carpini,  and  William  Rubruquis,  and  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 
tian gentleman.  The  Latin  relations  of  the  two  former  are  inserted 
,  in  the  1st  volume  of  Hackluyt ;  the  Italian  original  or  version  of  the 
third  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Latin.  Medii  iEvi,  tom.  ii  p.  198,  tom.  v.  p.  25) 
luiy  be  found  in  the  second  tome  of  Ramusio. 

"  In  his  great  History  of  the  Huns,  M.  de  Guignes  has  mo^  AO^plj 
'  treated  of  Zingis  Elian  and  his  successors.    See  tooL  iii  L  xv. — m^ 

*  A  precis  at  the  end  of  the  new  edition  of  Le  Bean,  Hist  dee  Bv"p» 
lenn,  ^.  xvii.,  by  M.  BnMuiet  gives  large  extracts  fitim  the  aooonnte  ef 
tlw  Ame*^ian  historians  relating  to  the  Mogal  oononetts. — M. 
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Hie  aiTOs  of  Zingis  and  his  .entenants  successive.y  m-' 
duoed  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  who  pitched  their  tents  he* 
tween  the  wall  of  China  and  the  Volga ;  and  the  Mogul 
emperor  hecame  the  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the  lord 
of  many  millions  of  shepherds  and  soldiers,  who  felt  their 
iltiited  strength,  and  were  impatient  to  rush  on  the  mild  and 
wealthy  climates  of  the  south.  His  ancestors  had  been  the 
tributaries  of  the  Chinese  emperors ;  and  Temugin  himself 
had  been  disgraced  by  a  title  of  honor  and  servitude.  The 
eoart  of  Pekin  was  astonished  by  an  embassy  from  its  former 
rasSal,  who,  in  the  tone  of  the  king  of  nations,  exacted  the 
tribute  and  obedience  which  he  had  paid,  and  who  affected  to 
treat  the  son  of  heaven  as  the  most  corrtemptible  of  mankind. 
A  haughty  answer  disguised  their  secret  apprehensions  ;  and 
their  fears  were  soon  justified  by  the  march  of  innumerable 
squadrons,  who  pierced  on  all  sides  the  feeble  rampart  of  the 
great  wall.  Ninety  cities  were  stormed,  or  starved,  by  the 
Moguls ;  ten  only  escaped ;  and  Zingis,  from  a  knowledge 
df  Uie  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  covered  his  vanguard  with 
their  eiaptive  parents ;  an  unworthy,  and  by  degrees  a  fruit- 
less, abuse  of  the  virtue  of  his  enemies.  His  invasion  was 
supported  by  the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  Khitans,  who 
guarded  the  frontier:  yet  he  listened  to  a  treaty:  and  a 
princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses,  ^ve  hundred  youths, 
and  as  many  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk,  were  the 
pnce  of  his  retreat  In  his  second  expedition,  he  compelled 
the  Chinese  emperor  to  retire  beyond  the  yellow  river  to  a 
more  southern   residence.     The  siege  of  Pekin  *•  was  long 

and  in  the  collateral  articles  of  the  Seliukians  of  Roum,  torn.  iL  L  xh, 
the  Carizmians,  L  ziv.,  and  the  Mamaluke?,  torn.  iv.  L  zzL ;  consult 
likewise  the  tables  of  the  Ist  volume.  He  is  ever  learned  and  accu- 
rate ;  jet  I  am  only  indebted  to  him  for  a  general  view,  and  some 
passages  of  Abdlfeda,  which  are  still  latent  in  the  Arabic  text* 

^'  More  properly  Yen-king^  an  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  still  appear 
mne  furlongs  to  the  south-east  of  the  modem  Fekin,  which  was  built 


*  7o  this  catalogae  of  the  historians  of  the  Moguls  may  he  added 
]>  Ohson,  Histoire  des  Mongols ;  Histoire  des  Mongols,  (from  Arabic  and 
Persian  aathorities,)  Paris,  1824.  Schmidt,  Gteschichte  der  Ost  Mong-olen, 
6t  Petersbar^h,  1829.  This  carioas  work,  by  Ssanang  Ssetsen  Chang* 
taidscbi,  pobhshed  in  the  original  Mongol,  was  written  a|ier  the  convei^ 
iioo  of  the  nation  to  Buddhism :  it  is  enriched  with  very  valuable  notes  by 
the  editor  and  translator ;  bat,  anfortonately,  is  very  barren  of  informatioi 
■boat  tbi  Boropean  and  even  the  west^n  Asiatic  conqaests  of  the 
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and  laborious:  the  inhabitants  were  redaoed  by  (amine  to 
decimate  and  devour  their  fellow-citizens ;  when  their  am- 
munition was  spent,  they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  and  silver 
from  their  engines ;  but  the  Moguls  introduced  a  mine  to  the, 
centre  of  the  capital ;  and  the  conflagration  of  the  palace- 
burnt  above  thirty  days.  China  was  desolated  by  Ta>rtar  war 
and  domestic  faction  ;  and  the  five  northern  provinces  wer« 
added  to  the  empire  of  Zingis. 

In  the  West,  he  touched  the  dominions  of  Mohammed,  snl* 
tan  of  Carizime,  who  reigned  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
borders  of  India  and  Turkestan ;  and  who,  in  the  proud  inod- 
tation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  forgot  the  servitude  and  in- 
gratitude of  his  fathers  to  the  house  of  Seljuk.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Zingis  to  establish  a  friendly  and  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes :  nor 
could  he  be  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  calipb 
of  Bagdad,  who  sacrificed  to  his  personal  wrongs  the  safety 
of  the  church  and  state.  A  rash  and  inhuman  deed  provoked 
and  justified  the  Tartar  arms  in  the  invasion  of  the  southern 
Asia.f  A  caravan  of  three  ambassadors  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  merchants  were  arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by 
the  command  of  Mohammed ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  demand 
and  denial  of  justice,  till  he  had  prayed  and  fasted  three 
nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the  Mogul  emperor  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  God  and  his  sword.  Our  European  battles,  says 
a  philosophic  writer,'*  are  petty  skirmishes,  if  compared  to 
tlie  numbers  that  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the  fields  of  Asia. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  are  said  to  have 
marched  under  the  standard  of  Zingis  and  his  four  sons.  In 
the  vast  plains  that  extend  to  the  north  of  the  Sihon  or  Jax- 
artes,  they  were  encountered  by  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers of  ue  sultan ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  which  was  suspend- 

by  Cublai  Khan,  (Gaubel,  p.  146.)  Pe-king  and  Nan-kin^  are  vagus. 
titles,  the  courts  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.  The  identity  and 
change  of  names  perplex  the   most   skilful  readers  of  the  Chineeo 

geography,  (p.  177.)* 

'"  H.  de  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  THistotre  G^nerale,  torn,  iil  c.  6(\  p.  8. 
His  account  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls  contains,  as  usual,  much  general 
sense  and  truth,  with  some  particular  errors. 

*  And  likewise  in  Chinese  history — see  Abel  Eemnsat,  Mel.  Asiat.  %i 
Mr  Umu.  iL  p.  5. — M. 

t  flee  ihb  particular  account  of  this  transaction,  from  the  Kholauasat  • 
A^l^mnr,  In  Price,  vol.  ii  p.  402.— M. 
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by  the  night,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Oarizmiam. 
'^nrere  alain.     Mohammed  wan  astonished  by  the  multitude  and 
"^^alor  of  hb  enemies :  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
Sftnd  distributed  his  troops  in  the  frontier  towns ;  trusting  that 
"t^e  Barbarians,  invincible  in  the  field,  would  be  repulsed  by 
'tJie  length  and  difficulty  of  so  many  regular  sieges.     But  tlie 
prudence  of  Zingis  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinese  engineers, 
skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  informed  perhaps  of  the  secret 
««f  gunpowder,  and  capable,  under  his  discipline,  of  attacking 
«i  foreign  country  with  more  vigor  and  success  than  they  had 
defended  their  own.    The  Persian  historians  will  relate  the 
sieges  and  reduction  of  Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samarcand, 
Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour,  Balch,  and  Candahar ;   and 
'the  conquest  of  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of  Transox- 
iana,  Carizme,   and  Chorazan.*     The  destructive  hostilities 
of  Attila  and  the  Huns  have  long  since  been  elucidated  by 
the  example  of  Zingis  and   the  Moguls;   and  in  this  more 
proper  place  I  shall  be  content  to  observe,  that,  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a  tract  of  many  hundred  miles, 
^hich  was  adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labors  of  man- 
kind, and  that  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  four  years.    The  Mogul  emperor  encouraged 
or  indulged  the  fury  of  his  troops :  the  hope  of  future  pos- . 
session  was  lost  in  the  ardor  of  rapine  and  slaughter;   and 
the  cause  of  the  war  exasperated    their  native   fierceness  by 
the  pretence  of  justice  and  revenge.     The  downfall  and  death 
of  the  sultan  Mohammed,  who  expired,  un pitied  and  alone, 
in  a  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  poor  atonement  for 
the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the  author.     Could  the  Cariz^ 
mian  empire  have  been  saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  his  son  Gelaleddin,  whose  active  valor  repeat- 
edly checked  the  Moguls  in  the  career  of  victory.     Retreat- 
ing, as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus^  he  was  oppressed 
by  their  innumerable  host,  till,  in  the  last  moment  of  despair, 
Gelaleddin  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  swam  one  ox  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Asia,  and  extorted  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  Zingis  himself.     It  was  in  this  camp 
that  the  Mogul  conqueror  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  mur- 
murs of  his  weary  and  wealthy  troops,  who   sighed  for  ths, 
enjoyment  of  their  native  land.     Encumbered  with  the  spoils 
— 

« 

*  Cvery  where  they  massaored  all  clasaes,  except  the  artlMUiay  wImi, 
ffcay  made  Btaves.    Hiil.  des  MaqgoU.— M. 
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of  Asia,  he  slowly  measured  back  his  footstepR,  betrayed 
•ome  pity  for  the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  and  declared  hii 
ijitention  of  rebuilding  the  cities  which  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  tempest  of  his  arms.  After  he  had  repassed  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes,  he  was  joined  by  two  generals,  whom  he  had 
detached  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  to  subdue  the  western 
provinces  of  Persia.  They  had  trai  jpled  on  the  nations  which 
opposed  their  passage,  penetrated  Uirough  the  gates  of  Der- 
bent,  traversed  the  Volga  and  the  desert,  and  accomplished 
the  circuit  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  expedition  which  had 
never  been  attempted,  and  has  never  been  repeated.  The 
return  of  Zingis  was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
bellious or  independent  kingdoms  of  Tartaty;  and  he  died 
in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  with  his  last  breath  ex- 
horting and  instructing  his  sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 
Chinese  empire.* 

The  harem  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  five  hundred  wives 
and  concubines;  and  of  his  numerous  progeny,  (bur  sons, 
illustrious  by  their  birth  and  merit,  exercised  under  their  father 
the  principal  ofiices  of  peace  and  war.  Toushi  was  his  great 
huntsman,  Zagatai "  his  judge,  Octai  his  minister,  and  Tuli 
his  general ;  and  their  names  and  actions  are  often  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  his  conquests.  Firmly  united  for  their 
own  and  the  public  interest,  the  three  brothers  and  their  fami- 
lies were  content  with  dependent  sceptres;  and  Octai,  by 
general  consent,  was  proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor  of 
me  Moguls  and  Tartars.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gayuk,  after  whose  death  the  empire  devolved  to  bis  cousins 
Manffou  and  Cublai,  the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Zingps.  In  the  sixty-eight  years  of  his  four  first  suocessoni, 
the  Mogul  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Europe.  Without  confining  myself  to  the  order  of  time, 
without  expatiating  on  the  detail  of  events,  I  shall  present  a 


"  Zagatai  gave  his  name  to  his  dominions  of  Mam'enahar,  or  Tran- 
fAiwn^ ;  and  the  Moguls  of  Hindostao,  who  emigrated  from  that  coun- 
try, are  styled  Zatfatais  by  the  Persians.  This  certain  etymology,  and 
the  similar  example  of  Uibek,  Nogai,  <&&,  may  warn  us  not  absolutely 
tb  r^faoi  the  derivatioos  of  a  national,  firom  a  personal,  name.f 


*  IMr  flrit  doty,  which  he  heqneathed  to  them,  was  to  manoacw  dw 
kia|  ofTaBirooute  and  all  tbo  inhahitauts  of  Ninhia,  the  sarrender  of  the  cHy 
Ma«  ahvaoy  agreed  qpob,  Hist  des  MoqkoIs.  vol  1.  p.  28ff. — M. 

llaa  a  eariooa  anecdole  cA  TsohagataL  Hist  des  MoiigolB.  p.  370.- 
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^lenernl  pietane  of  the  progrees  of  tbdr  arms;  I.  In  the  East; 
XL  Id  the  South ;  III.  In  the  West;  and  IV.  In  the  North. 
..     L  Before  the  invasion  of  Ziofips,  China  was  divided  into 
4wo  empires  or  dynasties  of  the  North  and  South  ;**  and  the 
difierence  of  ori^n  and  interest  was  smoothed  by  a  general 
xxmformity  of  laws,  language,  and    national   manners.     The 
Northern  empire,-  which  had  been  dismembered  by  Zingia, 
yraa  finally  subdued  seven  years  after  his  death.     After  the 
lose  of  Pekiu,  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Kaifong, 
a  city  many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which  contained, 
noooixliDg  to. the  Chinese  annals,  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
Hamiliea  of  inhabitants  and  fugitives.    He  escaped  from  thence 
with  only  seven  horsemen,  and  made  his  last  stand  in  a  third 
isapitalf.tlll  at  length  the  hopeless  monarch,  protesting  his  inno- 
cence and  accusing  his  fortune,  ascended  a  fiineral  pii^,  and 
gave  orders,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  stabbed  himself,  the  fire 
should  be  kindled  by  his  attendants.    The  dynasty  of  the 
J^onffy  the  native  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, survived  about  forty-five  years  the  fail  of  the  Northern 
usurpers;    and  the  perfect  conquest  was  reserved   for  the 
arms  pf  Cublai.    During  this  interval,  the  Moguls  were  often 
diverted  by  foreign  wars ;  and,  if  the  Chinese  seldom  dared 
to  meet  their  victors  in  the  field,  their  passive  courage  pre- 
sented an  endless  succession  of  cities  to  storm  and  of  millions 
to  slaughter.     In  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  the  engines 
pf  antiquity  and  the  Greek  fire  were  alternately  employed : 
the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon  and  bombs  appears  as  a 
£uniliar . practice ; '*   and  the.  sieges  were  conducted   by  the 

'  **  In  Maioo  Pi^,  .and  .the  Oriental  geographers,  the  names  of 
Cathay  and  Mangi  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern  empires, 
which,  fi-om  A.  D.  1284  to  1279,  were  those  of  the  great  khan,  and 
of  Uie -Chinese.  The  'search  of  Cathay,  after  China  had  been  found, 
esoated  and  misled  our  Davigators  of  tiie  sixteenth  century,  in  their 
attempts  to  discover  the  north-east  passage. 

"  I  depend  on  tiie  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  the  P^re  Gaul»l,  who 
translatM  Uie  Ofainese  text  of  the  annals  of  the  Moguls  or  Yuen,  (p.  71, 
98,  158 ;)  but  I  am  ignorant  at  what  time  these  annals  were  composed 
and  published.  The  two  uncles  of  Marco  Polo,  who  served  as  engi- 
neers -at  the  siege  of  Siengyangfou,*  (L  ii.  61,  in  Ramusio,  torn.  ii. 
Bee  GkrabU,  p.  155,  157)  must  have  felt  and  related  the  effects  of  this 
destroctiTe  powder,  and  their  silence  is  a  weighty,  and  abnost  ded 
,iire  objection,    t  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  their  recent  discavery  was 


■  i 


Sna-boung-kian-loa. '  Abel  Rcmasat— M 
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Mahometans  and  Franks,  who  had  been  liberally  innted  intt 
the  service  of  Cublai.  After  passing  the  great  river,  the 
troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  along  a  series  of  canalsy 
till  they  invested  the  royal  residence  of  Hamcheo,  or  Quin* 
say,  in  the  country  of  silk,  the  most  delicious  climate  of 
China.  The  emperor,  a  defenceless  youth,  surrendered  his 
person  and  sceptre ;  and  before  he  was  sent  in  exile  into  Tar* 
tary,  he  struck  nine  times  the  ground  with  his  iTorehead,  to 
adore  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving  the  mercy  of  tiie  great  khan. 
Yet  the  war  (it  was  now  styled  a  rebel  Hon)  was  still  maii^ 
tained  in  the  southern  provinces  from  Haracheu  to  Canton; 
and  the  obstinate  remnant  of  independence  and  hostility  was 
transported  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  But  when  the  fleet  of 
the  Song  was  surrounded  and  oppressed  by  a  superior  arma- 
ment, their  last  champion  leaped  into  the  waves  with  his  infant 
emperor  in  his  arms.  *^It  is  more  glorious,**  he  cried,  ^to 
die  a  prince,  than  to  live  a  slave.**  A  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  whole  empire,  from 
Tonkin  to  the  great  wall,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Cor 
blai.  His  boundless  ambition  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Japan:  his  fleet  was  twice  shipwrecked;  and  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Chinese  were  sacrificed  in  the 
fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circumjacent  kingdoms,  Corea, 
Tonkin,  Cochinchina,  P^u,  Bengal,  and  Thibet,  were  reduced 
in  different  degrees  of  tribute  and  obedience  by  the  efibrt  or 
'terror  of  his  arms.  He  explored  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  fleet 
of  a  thousand  ships:  they  sailed  in  sixty-eight  days,  most 
probably  to  the  Isle  of  Borneo,  under  the  equinoctial  line ;  and 
though  they  returned  not  without  spoil  or  glory,  the  emperor 
was  dissatisfied  that  the  savage  king  had  escaped  from  theu 
hands. 


carried  from  Europe  to  China  b^  the  caravans  of  the  xvth  oenturj. 
and  falsely  adoptea  as  an  old  national  diaooveir  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Porluguese  and  Jesuits  in  the  zvith.  Yet  the  Pdre  Oaubil  affirms, 
that  th^  use  of  gunpowder  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  above  ISOO 
years.* 

*  La  poadre  &  canon  et  d'antrcs  compositions  inflammantos,  dont  fls  as 
0ervent  poor  constraire  des  pieces  d'artifioe  d'au  eflfet  suprenant,  leor  ^taieat 
oonnnes  depuis  tres  long-temps,  ct  Ton  croit  que  des  bombardes  et  des  pier 
riers,  dont  ils  avaient  enseigne  I'asage  aax  Tartares,  ont  pa  donner  en  Burope 
IMd^  d'artillerie,  qnoiqae  la  forme  des  fusils  et  des  canons  dont  Os  se  sorvent 
•ctuellement.  leur  ait  evb  apj^rt^  par  les  Francs,  ainsi  que  Tattestent  let 
aoms  memos  (|a'ils  donnent  a  ces  sortes  d'armes.  Abel  JELemoaat,  IftiaiMQt 
▲aiat.  9d  ser  tofiL  L  p.  83.— M. 
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n.  The  conquest  of  Hindoetan  by  the  Moguls  was  reserred 
in  a  later  period  for  the  house  of  Timour ;  but  that  of  Iran,  oi 
Persia,  was  achieved  bj  Holagou  Khan,*  the  grandson  of 
iSngis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the  two  successive  em- 
perors, Mangou  and  Cublai.  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  crowd 
of  sultans,  emirs,  and  atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  into  dust;  but 
the  extirpation  of  the  AasassinSj  or  Ismaelians**  of  Persia, 
may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind.  Among  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these  odious  sectaries  had  reigned 
with  impunity  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  years;  and  theii 
prince,  or  Imam,  established  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern 
the  colony  of  Mount  Libanus,  so  famous  and  formidable  in  the 
history  of  the  crusades.'*  With  the  fanaticism  of  the  Koran 
the  Ismaelians  had  blended  the  Indian  transmigration,  and  the 
▼isiotts  of  their  own  prophets ;  and  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
devote  their  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the  vicar 
of  €rod.  The  daggers  of  his  missionaries  were  felt  both  in 
the  East  and  West :  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems  enumer- 
ate, and  persons  multiply,  the  illustrious  victims  that  were 
sacrificed  to  the  zeal,  avarice,  or  resentment  of  the  old  man 
(as  he  was  corruptly  styled)  of  th£  mountain.  But  these  dag- 
gers, his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the  sword  of  Holagou, 
and  not  a  vestige  is  lefb  of  the  enemies  of  mankind,  except 
the  word  assassin^  which,  in  the  most  odious  sense,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Ab* 
bassides  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  spectators  of  their  great> 
ness  and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their  Seljukian  tyrants 
the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful  dominion  of  Bagdad 
and  the  Arabian  Irak  ;  but  the  city  was  distracted  by  theologi- 
cal factions,  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  lost  in  a 
harem  of  seven  hundred  conubines.      The  invasion  of  the 


^  All  that  can  be  known  of  the  Assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria  ia 
poured  from  the  copious,  and  even  profuse,  erudition  of  M.  Falconet, 
u  two  Memoiret  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  (torn,  zvii 

p.  127— 170.)t 

'*  The  Ismaelians  of  Syria,  40,000  Assassins,  had  acquired  or  founded 

ten  castles  in  the  hills  above  Tortosa.     About  the  year  1280,  they  were 

extirpated  by  the  Mamalukes. 


*  See  the  carious  account  of  the  expedition  of  Holagou,  translated  from 
d»  Gbmese/by  M.  Abel  Remusat,  Melanges  Asiat.  2d  ser.  torn.  i.  p.  171 
-M. 

t  Ton  Ksmjaea^B  History  of  the  Assassi  it  has  now  thrown  Falooa0C*t 
IMaiiertation  hito  the  shade.— If. 
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Moguld  he  encouptered  with  feeble  arms  and  haughtj  .em- 
bassies. **  On  the  divine  decree,''  said  the  caliph  J^oetaseniy 
*'  is  founded  the  throne  of  the  sons  of  Abbas  :  and  their  foes 
shall  surely  be  destroyed  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  Wh,o 
is  this  Iloiagou  that  dares  to  rise  against  them ! .  If  he  be 
desirous  of  peace,  let  him  instantly  depart  frooi  the  sacred 
territory  ;  and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  from  our  clenpency  the 
pardon  ot  his  fault."  This  presumption  was  cherished  by  a 
perfidious  vizier,  who  assured  his  master,  that,  even  if  the  Bar- 
barians had  entered  the  city,  the  women  and  childr!9D,.from 
the  terraces,  would  be  sufficient  to  overwhelnq  them  with 
stones.  But  when  Holagou  touched  the  phantom,  it  instantly 
vanished  into  smoke.  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Bagdad 
was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls  ;^  and  their  savage 
commander  pronounced  the  death  of  the  caliph  Mostasem, 
the  last  of  the  temporal  successors  of  Mahomet;  whose 
noble  kinsmen,  of  the  race  of  Abbas,  had  reigned  in  Asia 
above  ^vq  hundred  years.  Whatever  might  be  the  desigqs 
of  the  conqueror,  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina"*  were 
protected  by  the  Arabian  desert ;  but  the  Moguls  spread  be 
yond  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  pillaged  Aleppo  and  DamaS" 
cus,  and  threatened  to  join  the  Franks  in  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem.  Egypt  was  lost,  had  she  been  defended  only  by 
her  feeble  offspring ;  but  the  Mamalukes  had  breathed  in  their 
infancy  the  keenness  of  a  Scythian  air :  equal  in  valor,  sii- 
perior  in  discipline,  they  met  the  Moguls  in  many  a  well- 
fought  field  ;  and  drove  back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Euphrates.!  But  it  overflowed  yvith  resist- 
less violence  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia^  and  Anatolia,  of 
which  the  former  was  possessed  by  the  Christians,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Turks.  The  sultans  of  Iconium  opposed  9onte 
resistance  to  the  Mogul  arms,  till   Azzadin  sought  a  refuge 


**  As  a  proof  of  the  i^orance  ot  the  Chinese  in  foreign  trahsab- 
iions,  I  must  observe,  thai  some  of  their  historians  extend  the  con- 
quest of  Zingis  himself  to  Medina,  the  country  of  Mahomet,  (Gknibil 
p.  42.)  " 

*  Compare  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assasshien,  p.  963,  307.     Wil 
ken,  Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge,  voL  viL  p.  406.    Price,  Chronological  Hot 
fMpect,  vol,  ii.  p.  217— 223.— M. 
f  Compare  Wilken,  vol.  vii.  p.  410,  416. — M. 

i  On  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Armenians' with  the  Mongols  see  WU> 
.  kmi,  G«-schichte  der  Kreuzzuge,  voL  vii.  p.  402.  They  eagerly  ^— •-"»  — 
VUlftnce  aj^alnst  the  Mahometan  nowers.— M. 
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mmong  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  his  feeble  iiucces- 
lore,  Sie  last  of  the  Seliukian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated 
Dy  die  khans  of  Persia.* 

UI.  No  sooner  had  Octai  subverted  the  northern  empire 
of  China,  than  he  resolved  to  visit  with  his  arms  the  most 
remote  countries  of  the  West  Fifteen  hundred  thousand 
Moguls  and  Tartare  were  inscribed  on  the  military  roll :  of 
these  the  great  khan  selected  a  third,  which  he  intrusted  to 
tlie  command  of  his  nephew  Baton,  the  son  of  Tuli ;  who 
reigned  over  his  father's  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
6ea.f  After  a  festival  of  forty  days.  Baton  set  forwards  on 
this  great  expedition ;  and  such  was  the  speed  and  ardor  of 
his  innumerable  squadrons,  than  in  less  than  six  years  they  had 
measured  a  line  of  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  great  rivers  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  the  Volga  and  Kama,  the  Don  and  Borysthenes, 
the^VistuIa  and  Danube,  they  either  swam  with  their  horses 
or  passed  on  the  ice,  or  traversed  in  leathern  boats,  which 
followed  the  camp,  and  transported  their  wagons  and  artillery. 
By  the  first  victories  of  Baton,  the  remains  of  national  freedom 
were  eradicated  in  the  immense  plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kip- 
zak.*'  In  his  rapid  progress,  he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as 
they  are  now  styled,  of  Astracan  and  Cazan ;  and  the  troops 
which  he  detached  towards  Mount  Caucasus  explored  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia  and  Circassia.  The  civil  dis- 
cord of  the  great  dukes,  or  princes,  of  Russia,  betrayed  their 
country  to  the  Tartare.  They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  both  Moscow  and  E^iow,  the  modern  and  the 
ancient  capitals,  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  temporary  ruin,  less 
fetal  than  the  deep,  and  perhaps  indelible,  mark,  which  a  ser- 
vitude of  two  hundred  yeare  has  imprinted  on  the  character  of 
the  Russians.  The  Tartare  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  coun- 
tries which  they  hoped  to  possess,  and  those  which  they  were 


ST 


The  Dathti  Kipzak,  or  plain  of  Eipzak,  extends  on  either  side 
of  *he  Volga,  in  a  boundless  space  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthenes, 
and  IS  supposed  to  contain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the 
Cossacks. 


*  Trehizond  escaped,  apparently  by  the  dexteroas  politics  of  the  sover 
eini,  bat  it  acknowledged  tK3  Mogul  supremacy.    Falmei*ayer,  p.   172 

t  See  the  curious  extracts  fit  -n  the  Mahometan  writers,  Hist,  des  If  on* 
IJoIb,  p.  707.— M. 

1  )L.  VI. — K 
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hasteniDg  to  leave.  From  the  permanent  conqneAi  of  RoHua 
they  made  a  deadly,  though  transient,  inroad  into  the  heart  ol 
Poland,  and  as  &r  as  the  borders  of  Germany.  The  citieB  of 
Lublin  and  Cracow  were  obliterated  :*  they  approached  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Ldgniti  they  defeated 
the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and  the  great  mastei 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right  eaiff 
of  the  slain.  From  ligniis,  the  extreme  point  of  their  westen 
march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary ;  and  the 
presence  or  spirit  of  Batou  inspired  the  host  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men :  the  Carpathian  hills  could  not  be  long  impe^ 
vious  to  their  divided  columns ;  and  their  approach  had  been 
fondly  disbelieved  till  it  was  irresistibly  felt  The  king,  BeUi 
the  Fourth,  assembled  the  military  force  of  his  counts  and 
bishops ;  but  he  had  alienated  the  nation  by  adopting  a  vagrant 
horde  of  forty  thousand  fiunilies  of  Comans,  and  these  savage 
guests  were  provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of  treaoheiy 
and  the  murder  of  their  prince.  The  whole  country  nonii 
of  the  Danube  was  lost  in  a  day,  and  depopulated  in  a  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  ruins  of  cities  and  churches  were  overspread 
with  the  bones  of  the  natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  their 
Turkish  ancestors.  An  ecclesiastic,  who  fled  from  the  sack 
of  Waradin,  describes  the  calamities  which  he  had  seen,  or 
suffered ;  and  the  sanguinary  rage  of  sieges  and  battles  is  fkr 
less  atrocious  than  the  treatment  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  been 
allured  from  the  woods  under  a  promise  of  peace  and  pardoa 
and  who  were  coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  had  pei^ 
formed  the  labors  of  the  harvest  and  vintage.  In  the  winter 
the  Tartars  passed  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  and  advanced  ta 
Gran  or  Strigonium,  a  German  colony^  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom.  Thirty  engines  were  planted  against  the  walk ; 
the  ditches  were  filled  with  sacks  of  earth  and  dead  bodies ; 
and  after  a  promiscuous  massacre,  three  hundred  noble  ma- 
trons were  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  khan.  Of  all  the 
cities  and  fortresses  of  Hungary,  three  alone  survived  the 
Tartar  invasion,  and  the  unfortunate  Bata  hid  his  head  among 
the  islands  of  the  Adriatic 

The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of  savage 
hostility:  a  Russian  fugitive  carried  the  alarm  to  Sweden; 
and  the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  and  the  ocean  trembled 


*  ObniitE  was  gallaiitly  and  Bucoessfally  defended  by  Stenbein^  HiiL 
UongolA,  p.  296.— hL 
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at  the  approach  of  the  Tartars,"  whom  their  fear  and  igno- 
rance were  inclined  to  separate  from  the  human  spodefi. 
Since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century,  £jro}>e 
had  never  been  exposed  to  a  similar  calamity :  and  if  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  would  have  oppressed  her  religion  and 
hberty,  it  might  be  apprehended  that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia 
would  extinguish  her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  institutions 
of  civil  society.  The -Roman  pontiff  attempted  to  appease  and 
convert  these  invincible  Pagans  by  a  mission  of  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  fiiars ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  reply  of 
the  khan,  that  the  sons  of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invested  with 
a  divine  power  to  subdue  or  extirpate  ^e  nations ;  and  that 
the  pope  would  be  involved  in  the  universal  destruction,  unless 
he  visited  in  person,  and  as  a  suppliant,  the  royal  horde.  The 
emperor  Frederic  the  Second  embraced  a  more  generous 
mode  of  defence ;  and  his.  letters  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  represented  the  com- 
mon danger,  and  urged  them  to  arm  their  vassals  in  this  just 
and  rationed  crusade.**  The  Tartars  themselves  were  awed 
by  the  fame  and  valor  of  the  Franks ;  the  town  of  Newstadt 
in  Austria  was  bravely  defended  against  them  by  fifty  knights 
and  twenty  crossbows ;  and  they  raised  the  siege  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  German  army.  After  wasting  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  Batou  slowly  re- 
treated from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  victory  in  the  city  and  palace  of  Serai,  which  started  at  his 
command  from  the  midst  of  the  desert.* 


**  In  the  year  1288,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  (Sweden)  and  Frise 
were  prevented,  by  their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual, 
their  ships  to  the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  England ;  and  as 
there  was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  were  sold  for  a 
shilling,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  896.)  It  b  whimsical  enough,  that  the 
orders  of  a  Mofful  khan,  who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  Chuia,  should 
have  lowered  the  price  of  herring  in  the  English  market. 

'*  I  shall  copy  his  characteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  diifer- 
ent  countries  of  Europe:  Furens  ac  fervens  ad  arma  Germania, 
Btrenuffi  militis  genitrix  et  alumna  Francia,  bellicosa  et  audax  His* 
pania,  virtuoea  viris  et  classe  munita  fertilis  Anglia,  impetuosis  bella* 
toribus  referta  Alemannia,  navalis  Dacia,  indomita  Italia,  pacis  ignarp 
Burgundia,  inauieta  Apidia,  cum  maris  Grssci,  Adriatici  et  Tyrrheni 
insims  pyraticts  et  invictis,  Gret&,  Gypro,  Sicilii,  cum  Oceano  con- 
^•rmiiiis  insulis,  et  regionibus,  cruenta  Hyberuia,  ''um  ngih  Walli% 


*  He  was  recalled  by  the  death  of  Octai— 11 
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IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  the  jorth  attracted 
the  arms  of  the  MogulA :  Sheibani  khan,  the  brother  of  tlie 
great  Baton,  led  a  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into  the 
wilds  of  Siberia;  and  his  descendants  reigned  at  Tobolskoi 
abovt)  three  centuries,  till  the  Russian  conquest.  The  smrit  of 
enterprise  which  pursued  the  course  of  the  Oby  and  Yenisei 
must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  icy  sea.  After  brushing 
awa\  tlie  monstrous  fables,  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  and  cloven 
feet,  we  shall  find,  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Sngis, 
the  Moguls  were  informed  of  the  name  and  manners  of  the 
8amoyede8  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  polar  circle,  who  dwelt 
in  subterraneous  huts,  and  derived  their  fiirs  and  their  food 
from  the  sole  occupation  of  hunting.** 

While  China,  Syria,  and  Poland,  were  invaded  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the  mighty 
mischief  were  content  with  the  knowledge  and  declaration, 
that  their  word  was  the  sword  of  death.  Like  the  first  ca- 
liphs, the  first  successors  of  Zing^s  seldom  appeared  in  person 
at  the  head  of  their  victorious  armies.  On  tne  banks  of  the 
Onon  and  Selinga,  the  royal  or  golden  horde  exhibited  the 
contrast  of  simplicity  and  greatness ;  of  the  roasted  sheep  and 
mare's  milk  which  composed  their  banquets ;  and  of  a  dis- 
tribution in  one  day  of  five  hundred  wagons  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  ambassadors  and  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  compelled  to  undertake  this  distant  and  labonoue  pilgrim* 
age ;  and  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  dukes  of  Russia,  the 
kings  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  sultans  of  Iconium,  and 
the  emirs  of  Persia,  were  decided  by  the  frown  or  smile  of 
the  great  khan.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  pastoral  life;  but  the  village  of  Caraco- 
rum  '*  was  gradually  ennobled  by  their  election  and  resMence. 


palustris  Scotia,  glacialis  Norwegia,  suam  electam  militiam  sub  vexiDe 
Orucis  destinabunt,  <fec.    (Matthew  Paris,  p.  498.) 

*®  See  Carpin's  relation  in  Hackluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  pedigree  of 
the  khans  of  Siberia  is  given  by  Abulghozi,  (part  viii.  p.  486-^96.) 
Have  the  Russians  found  no  Tartar  chronicles  at  Tobolskoi  f * 

**  The  Map  of  D'AnviUc  and  the  Chinese  Itineraries  (De  O-uigneSi 
torn,  l  part  ii.  p.  67)  seem  to  mark  the  position  of  Holin.  or  Oaraoo- 
ram.  about  six  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Pekin     The  dis' 


*  See  the  accoant  of  the  Mongol  library  in  Bergman,  Nomadische  Scrett 
weycn.  vol.  iii.  p.  185.  205.  and  Remusat,  Hist,  des  Langocw  TaitttM,  f 
ifiy,  Rod  prefiico  tn  Schmidt,  Geschichto  der  OHt-Mongdeo. — IL 
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A  change  of  manners  is  implied  in  the  removal  )f  .>cta]  and 
Mangou  from  a  tent  to  a  house ;  and  their  exam  3le  was  imi- 
tated by  the  princes  of  their  family  and  the  great  officers  ot 
the  empire.  Instead  of  the  boundless  forest,  the  enclosure  of 
ft  park  afforded  the  more  indolent  pleasures  of  the  chase; 
their  new  habitations  were  decorated  with  painting  and  sculp- 
ture; their  superfluous  treasures  were  cast  in  fountains,  and 
basins,  and  statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  the  artists  of  China 
and  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  great 
khan.**  Caracorum  contained  two  streets,  the  one  of  Chinese 
.  mechanics,  the  other  of  Mahometan  traders ;  and  the  places 
of  religious  worship,  one  Nestorian  church,  two  mosques,  and 
twelve  temples  of  various  idols,  may  represent  in  some  degree 
the  number  and  division  of  inhabitants.  Yet  a  French  mis- 
sionary declares,  that  the  town  of  St  Denys,  near  Paris,  was 
more  considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital ;  and  that  the  wholo 
palace  of  Mangou  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  thai 
Benedictine  abbey.  The  conquests  of  Russia  and  Syria  might 
amuse  the  vanity  of  the  great  khans ;  but  they  were  seated 
on  the  borders  of  China ;  the  acquisition  of  that  empire  was 
the  nearest  and  most  interesting  object ;  and  they  might  learn 
from  their  pastoral  economy,  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  shepherd  to  protect  and  propagate  his  flock.  I  have 
already  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  Mandarin 
who  prevented  the  desolation  of  five  populous  and  cultivated 
provinces.  In  a  spotless  administration  of  thirty  years,  this 
friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  continually  labored  to 
mitigate,  or  suspend,  the  havoc  of  war ;  tr.  save  the  monu- 
ments, and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of  scienoe ;  to  restrain  the 
military  comnaander  by  the  restoration  of  civil  magistrates ; 
and  to  instil  the  love  of  peace  and  justice  into  the  minds  of 
the  Moguls.  He  struggled  mth  the  Wrbarism  of  the  first 
conquerors ;  but  his  salutary  lessons  produced  a  rich  harvest 
in  the  second  generation.*     The  northern,  and  by  degrees 

tance  lietween  Selingineky  and  Pekin  is  near  2000  Russian  versts,  l)e- 
tween  1300  and  1400  English  miles,  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

**  Rubruquis  found  at  Caracorum  his  countryman  GhtillanrM 
Voucher,  orfevre  de  Paris,  who  had  executed  for  the  khan  a  silver  tree 
supported  by  four  lions,  and  ejecting  four  different  liquors.  Abulgliaxi 
(part  iv.  p.  866)  mentions  the  painters  of  Kitay  or  China. 

*  See  the  interesting  sketch  of  tlv;  life  of  this  minister  (YeHn-TbsoathMiO 
m  the  second  volame  gf  the  second  series  of  Becherches  Asiatiqaes,  par  A 
EemoMt,  p.  64. — M. 
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th<)  southern,  empire  AcquieMed  in  the  government  of  CnUai^ 
the  litfo tenant,  and  afterwards  the  snooeflsor,  of  Mangon ;  and 
the  nation  was  loyal  to  a  prince  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  manners  of  China.  He  restored  the  forma  of  her  vener- 
al)ie  constitution ;  and  the  \ictorB  submitted  to  the  laws,  the 
fMsliions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  the  vanquished  people. 
This  peaceful  triumph,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
re)>eated,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  gr^At  measure,  to  the  numbeis 
and  servitude  of  the  Chinese.  "Hie  Mogul  army  was  dissolved 
in  H  vast  and  populous  country  ;  and  Uieir  emperors  adopted 
with  pleasure  a  political  system,  which  gives  tp  the  pnnce  * 
the  solid  substance  of  despotism,  and  leaves  to  the  subject  the 
empty  names  of  philosophy,  freedom,  and  filial  obedience.* 
Under  the  r^gn  of  Cublai,  letters  and  commerce,  peace  and 
iustice,  were  restored ;  the  great  canal,  of  five  hundred  miles, 
was  opened  from  Nankin  to  the  capital:  he  fixed  hia  resi- 
dence at  Pekin ;  and  displayed  in  his  court  the  magnificence 
of  the  ^atest  monarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this  learned  prince  de- 
dined  from  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  his  great  ancestor: 
he  sacrificed  to  the  idol  Fo ;  and  his  blind  attachment  to  the 
lamas  of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes  of  China  *^  provoked  the  cen- 
sure of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  His  successors  polluted 
the  palace  with  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  physicians,  and  astrolo- 
gers, while  thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were  consumed 
in  the  provinces  by  famine.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  Zingis,  his  degenerate  race,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Yuen,  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese ;  and 
the  Mogul  emperors  were  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the  desert. 
Before  this  revolut'on,  they  had  forfeited  their  supremacy  over 
the  dependent  branches  of  their  hottse,  the  khans  of  Eipzak 
and  Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai,  or  Transoxiana,  and  the 
khans  of  Iran  or  Persia.  By  &eir  distance  and  power,  these 
royal  lieutenants  had  soon  been  released  from  the  duties  of 
obedience ;    and  after  the  death  of  Cublai,  they  scorned  to 


**  The  attachment  of  the  khans,  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandaiin^ 
to  the  bonzes  and  laman  (Duhalde,  Hi^t  de  la  Chine,  torn.  I  p.  502; 
608)  seems  to  represent  them  as  the  priests  of  the  sama  gfod,  of  the 
Indian  Fo^  whose  worship  prevails  among  the  sects  of  Hindostan 
Biam,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan.  But  this  mvsterious  subject  is  still 
]o8i  in  a  cloud,  wliich  the  researches  of  our  Asiatic  Society  may  graifr 
nal./  dispel  

*  Compare  Hist,  des  Mongols,  p.  616. — IL 
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ftceept  a  sceptre  or  a  title  from  his  anwoKhy  snccessots.  Ac 
cording  to  their  respective  situations,  thej  maintained  the 
uraplicity  of  the  pastoral  life,  or  assumed  the  luioiyxif  the 
cities  of  Asia ;  but  the  princes  and  their  hoi^des  ^ere  alike 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  a  forego  worship.  After  some 
hesitation  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  they  conformed 
to  the  religion  of  Mahoia^ ;  and  while  they  adopted  for  their 
brethraa  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  they  renounced  all  intercourse 
with  the  ancient  Moguls,  the  idolaters  of  China. 

In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  surprise  may  be  excited 
by  the  escape  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at  the  time 
of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were  dismembered  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  Less  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were  pressed,  like 
the  Macedonian,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the  shepherds 
of  Scythia ;  and  had  the  Tartars  undertaken  the  siege,  Con- 
stantinople must  have  yielded  to  the  fate  of  Pekin,  Samar^ 
cand,  and  Bagdad.  The  glorious  and  voluntary  retreat  of 
Baton  from  the  Danube  was  insulted  by  the  vain  triumph  of 
the  Franks  and  Greeks  '**  and  in  a  second  expedition  deatk 
surprised  him  in  full  march  to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Cassara. 
His  brother  Borga  carried  the  Tartar  arms  into  Bulgaria  and 
Thrace;  but  he  was  diverted  from  the  Bysao^e  war  by  a 
visit  to  Novogorod,  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  latitude, 
where  he  numbered  the  inhabitants  and  regulated  the  tributes 
of  Russia.  The  Mogul  khan  fonned  an  alliance  with  the 
Mamalukes  against  his  brethren  of  Persia:  three  hundred 
thousand  horse  penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Derbend ;  and 
the  Greeks  might  rejoice  in  the  first  example  of  domestic  war« 
After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  Michael  PaUeologus,** 
at  a  distance  from  his  court  and  army,  was  surprised  and 
surrounded  in  a  Thracian  castle,  by  twenty  thouoand  Tar- 
tars. But  the  object  of  their  march  was  a  private  interest : 
they  came  to  Uie  deliverance  of  Azzadin,  tke  Turkish  sui 
tan ;  and  were  content  with  his  person  and  the  treasure  of 
the  emperor.  Their  general  Noga,  whose  name  is  perpetu- 
i^ted  in  the  hordes  of  Astracan,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion 

**  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  646, 
S46)  might  propagate  and  color  the  report  of  the  unioa  and  victory  of 
ihc  kings  of  the  Franks  oo  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  Abulpharagius 
4)yiiafit  p.  810)  after  forty  years,  beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be  canlj 
oeceived 

^  See  Pachymer,  L  iil  c.  26,  and  L  iz.  c.  26,  27  ;  and  Hie  (alae  alaioi 
•A  Kioe,  L  ilL  c.  27.    Vicephorus  Gregoras,  L  iv.  e.  6. 
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against  Mci:go  Timour,  the  third  of  the  khara  of  Ejpsak; 
obtained  iu  marriage  Maria,  the  natural  daughter  of  Pal»> 
ologus ;  and  guarded  the  donainions  of  his  friend  and  iatheb 
The  subsequent  invasions  of  a  Scythian  cast  were  those  of 
outlaws  and  fugitives :  and  sonae  thousands  of  Alani  and  Co- 
mans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  seats,  were  re* 
riairaed  from  a  vagrant  life,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  tha 
empire.  Such  was  the  influence  in  Europe  of  the  invasioa 
)f  Uie  Moguls.  The  first  terror  of  their  arms  secured,  rather 
han  disturbed,  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The  sultan 
of  Iconium  solicited  a  personal  inteniew  with  John  Vataoes; 
and  his  artful  policy  encouraged  the  Turks  to  defend  their' 
barrier  against  the  common  enemy."  That  barrier  indeed 
was  soon  overthrown ;  and  the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  Set* 
jukians  expos^  the  nakedness  of  the  Greeks.  The  formida- 
ble Holagou  threatened  to  march  to  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the  groundless  panio 
of  the  citizens  of  Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terrror 
which  he  had  inspired.  The  accident  of  a  procession,  and  the 
sound  of  a  doleful  litany,  "•  From  the  fury  of  the  Tartars, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  had  scattered  the  hasty  report  of  an 
assault  and  massacre.  In  the  blind  credulity  of  fear,  the 
streets  of  Nice  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  both  sexes, 
who  knew  not  from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled ;  and  some 
hours  elapsed  before  the  firmness  of  the  military  officers' 
could  relieve  the  city  from  this  imaginary  foe.  But  the  ambi- 
tion of  Holagou  and  his  successors  was  fortunately  diverted 
by  the  conquest  of  Bagdad,  and  a  long  vicissitude  of  Syrian 
wars ;  their  hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite 
with  the  Greeks  and  Franks  ;*'  and  their  generosity  or  con- 
tempt had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as  the  reward  of 
an  Armenian  vassal.  The  fragments  of  the  Seljukian  mon- 
archy were  disputed  by  the  emirs  who  had  occupied  the  cities 
or  the  mountains ;  but  they  all  confessed  the  supremacy  of 
the  khans  of  Persia;  and  he  often  interposed  his  authority, 
and  sometimes  his  arms,  to  check  their  depredations,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  balance  of  his  Turkish  frontier.    The 

••  G.  AcropoHta,  p.  8ft,  87.    Nia  Greg.  I  il  a  ft,  I  iv.  &  8. 

"  Abulpharagius,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1284,  declares  thai  tlie 
Mogah,  siooe  the  fabulous  defeat  of  Batou,  had  not  attacked  either  thi 
Franks  or  Greeks;  and  of  this  he  is  a  competent  witness.  Hay  tori 
likewise,  the  Armenian  prin/*^,  celebrates  their  friendship  for  liiiM«l| 
and  his  nation. 
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death  of  Cazan,'"  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  acoomplishec 
princes  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  ren^oved  this  salutary  control : 
and  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free  scope  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.*' 

After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Gelaleddin  of  Cariz- 
roe  had  returned  from  India  to  the  possession  and  defence 
of  his  Persian  kingdoms.  In  the  space  of  eleven  years,  thai 
hero  fought  in  person  fourteen  battles ;  and  such  was  his  ac- 
tivity, that  he  led  his  cavalry  in  seventeen  days  from  Tefliv 
to  Kerman,  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  Yet  he  was  op- 
pressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the  innu- 
merable armies  of  the  Moguls;  and  after  his  last  defeat, 
Gelaleddin  perished  ignobly  in  the  mountains  of  Curdistan. 
His  death  dissolved  a  veteran  and  adventurous  army,  which 
included  under  the  name  of  Carizmians  or  Corasmins  many 
Turkman  hordes,  that  had  attached  themselves  to  the  sultaL*a 
fortune.  The  bolder  and  more  powerful  chiefe  invaded 
Syria,  .and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem :  the 
more  humble  engaged  in  the  service  of  Aladin,  sultan  of 
Iconium ;  and  among  these  were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the 
Ottoman  line.  They  had  formerly  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 
Nesa;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  spot 
should  have  produced  the  first  authors  of  the  Parthian  and 
Turkish  empires.  At  the  head,  or  in  the  rear,  of  a  Carizmiaa 
army,  Soliman  Shah  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates :  his  son  Orthogrul  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of 
Aladin,  and  established  at  Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar, 
a  camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents,  whom  he  governed 
fifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  was  the  father  of 
Thaman,  or  Athman,  whose  Turkish  name  has  been  melted 


**  Pachymer  gives  a  splendid  character  of  Cazan  Khan,  the  rival  of 
Ojpjs  and  Alexander,  (L  xil  c.  1 .)  In  the  conclusion  of  his  history  (L 
ziil  c.  86)  be  hopes  much  from  the  arrival  of  80,000  Tochars,  or  Tar- 
tars, who  were  ordered  by  the  successor  of  Cazan  to  restrain  the  Turks 
of  Bithynia,A.D.  1808. 

'*  The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  illustrated  by  the  critical 
learning  of  MM.  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  829—387) 
Ufid  D'Anville,  (Empire  Turc,  p.  14 — 22,)  two  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
t  oni  whom  the  Orientals  may  learn  the  history  and  geography  of  theii 
mm  countiy.* 

*  Tliey  may  be  still  more  enlightened  by  the  Geschichte  des  Qnaam 
iHhen  Reic^es^  by  M.  tod  Hammer  PrngstaU  of  Vienna. — ^11. 
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AladiD,  tiie  brother  of  Orchan  ;*  and  a  different  habit  cl» 
tiDgtiished  the  citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Mosleins  froni 
the  infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted  of  loose 
Bqoadrons  :f  r*urkman  cavalry  ;  who  served  without  pay  and 
U)\igtEb  withDut  discipline :  but  a  regular  body  of  in&ntry  was 
fiiBt  astablishei  and  trained  by  the  pradenoe  of  his  son.  A 
ffreat  number  of  volunteers  was  enrolled  with  a  small  stipen<^ 
but  with  the  permission  of  fiving  at  home,  unless  they  werp 
summoned  to  the  field :  their  rude  manners,  and  seditions 
temper,  disposed  Orchan  to  educate  his  younff  captives  as 
bis  soldiers  and  those  of  the  prophet ;  but  the  Turkish  peas- 
ants were  still  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow 
his  standard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes  of  jfree- 
hooters.f  By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  Moslems :  a  train  of  battering  engines  was  firamed 
for  the  use  of  sieges  ;  and  the  first  successful  experiment  was 
made  on  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Orchan  granted 
a  safe-conduct  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  departing  with 
their  fiimilies  and  effects ;  but  the  widows  of  the  slain  were 
given  in  marriage  to  the  conquerors ;  and  the  sacril^ous 
plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and  the  images,  were  sold  or 
ransomed  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Andronicus  the 
Younger  was  vanquished  and  wounded  by  the  son  of  0th* 
man:** J  he  subdued  the  whole  province  or  kingdom  of 
Bithynia,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Helles- 
pont; and  the  Christians  confessed  the  justice  and  clemency 
of  a  reign  which  claimed  the  voluntary  attachment  of  the 
Turks  of  Asia.  Yet  Orchan  was  content  with  the  modest 
title  of  emir ;  and  in  the  list  of  his  compeers,  the  princes  of 
Roum  or  Anatolia,**  his  military  forces  were  surpassed  by  the 

*'  Cantacuzene,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  heroic  flight  of  the 
younger  Aodronlcus,  (1. 11  c.  6,  7,  8,)  dissembles  bv  his  silence  the  loss 
of  Prusa,  Nice,  and  Nicomedia,  which  are  fairly  confessed  by  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  (1.  viii.  15,  ix.  9,  IS,  xi.  6.)  It  appears  that  Nice  was  taken 
by  Orchan  in  1830,  and  Nicomedia  in  1889,  which  are  somewhat  dif 
iSerent  from  the  Turkish  dates. 

**  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  emirs  is  extracted  from  two  contem* 
poraries,  the  Greek  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (L  vil  1)  and  the  Arabian 
Marakeschi,  (De  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  P.  ii  p.  76,  77.)  See  likewise  the 
Arst  book  ol  Laonicus  Chalcondyles. 

*  Von  Hammer,  Osm.  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  82. — M. 
I  Ibid.  p.  91.--M. 

I  For  the  conquests  of  Ovuhan  over  the  ten  pachaliks,  or  kingdomi  o^  ite 
Be\JiikiaQ8,  in  Asia  Sifinor.  see  V.  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  118. — M. 
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umira  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  each  cf  whom  oouM 
bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Their 
domains  were  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Seljukian  king 
dom;  but  the  hdly  warriors,  though  of  inferior  note,  who 
formed  new  principalities  on  the  Greek  empire,  are  more 
conspicuous  in  the  light  of  history.  The  maritime  country 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  Maeander  and  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
•o  long  threatened  and  so  often  pillaged,  was  finally  lost 
aboat  the  thirteenth  year  of  Andronicus  the  Elder.^^  Two 
Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidin,  left  their  names  to 
their  conquests,  and  their  conquests  to  their  posterity.  The 
captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  oonsum* 
mated;  and  the  barbarous  lords  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still 
trample  on  the  monuments  of  classic  and  Christian  antiquity. 
In  the  loss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored  the  fall  of  the 
first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick,  of  the 
Bevelations ;^*  the  desolation  is  complete;  and  the  temple 
of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will  equally  elude  the 
search  of  the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and  three  stately 
theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes ; 
Sardes  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village;  the  God  of  Ma- 
homet, without  a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques 
of  Thyatira  and  Pergamus ;  and  the  populousness  of  Smyrna 
is  supported  by  the  foreign  trade  of  che  Franks  and  Arme- 
nians. Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved  by  prophecy,  or 
courage.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the 
emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant 
citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore 
years;  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the 
Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia, 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect ;  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins ;  a 
pleasing  example,  that  the  paths  of  honor  and  safety  may 
kometimes  be  the  same.  The  servitude  of  Rhodes  was  de- 
layed about  two  centuries  by  the  establishment  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John   of  Jerusalem  :**    under  the   discipline  of  the 

*•  Pachymer,  I  xiii.  c  18. 

**  See  the  Travels  of  Wheeler  and  Spon,  of  Pocock  and  Chandler, 
A&d  more  particularly  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia^ 
p.  205 — 276.  The  more  pious  antiquaries  labor  to  reconcile  the  prom- 
MM  and  threats  of  the  author  of  the  Revelations  with  the  prewnt  state 
of  the  seven  cities.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  confine  his 
fNredictioos  to  the  characters  and  events  of  his  own  times. 

^  Clnsult  the  ivth  book  of  the  Histoire  de  'Ordre  de  Maltbe«  ^^ 
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ordur,  that  islar.d  emerged  into  fiime  and  opuIeiMM;  thi 
noble  and  warlike  monks  were  renowned  by  limd  and  «ea: 
and  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  provoked,  and  rq>elled,  ths 
arms  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  were  the  antLon 
of  their  final  ruin.  During  the  civil  wan  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Othman  achieved,  almoflC^ 
without  resistance,  the  conquest  of  Bithynia;  and  the  same 
disorders  encouraged  the  Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia 
to  build  a  fleet,  and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the 
4ea-coast  of  Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and  honor, 
Gantacuzene  was  tempted  to  prevent,  or  imitate,  his  adver- 
saries, by  calling  to  his  aid  the  public  enemies  of  his  religion 
and  country.  Amir,  the  son  of  Aidin,  concealed  under  a 
Turkish  garb  the  humanity  and  politeness  of  a  Greek;  he 
was  united  with  the  great  domestic  by  mutual  esteem  and 
reciprocal  services ;  and  their  friendship  is  compared,  in  the 
vain  rhetoric  of  the  times,  to  the  perfect  union  of  Orester  and 
Pylades.^*  On  the  report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who 
was  persecuted  by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels,  with 
an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men ;  sailed  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebms.  From 
thence,  with  a  chosen  band  of  two  thousand  Turks,  he  marched 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  empress,  who 
was  besieged  in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians.  At  that 
disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his  beloved  Oantacu- 
sene  was  concealed  by  his  flight  into  Servia :  but  the  grateful 
Irene,  impatient  to  behold  her  deliverer,  invited  him  to  enter 
the  city,  and  accompanied  her  message  with  a  present  of  rich 
apparel  and  a  hundred  horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain  of  deli- 
cacy, the  Gentle  Barbarian  refused,  in  the  absence  of  an 
unfortunate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife,  or  to  taste  the  luxuries  of 
the  palace;  sustained  in  his  tent  the  rigor  of  the  winter;  and 


TAbbfi  de  Vertot.    That  pleasing  writer  betrays  bis  ignorance,  in  sup  } 
posing  that  Othman,  a  freebooter  of  the  Bithynian  hills,  could  besiege^ 
Rhodes  by  sea  and  land. 

*''  Nicephorus  Gregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amiabla 
^aracter,  (1.  xii.  7,  xiil  4,  10,  ziv.  1,  9,  xvl  6.)  Cantaciuene  speaks 
with  honor  and  esteem  of  his  ally,  (L  iii.  a  56,  57,  63,  64,  66,  67,  69, 
66,  89,  95,  96 ;)  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  his  own  sentimental  passion 
for  the  Turks,  and  indirectly  denies  the  possibility  9(  such  unnalur^ 
ftieodahip^  (L  iv.  c  40.} 
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rejected  the  tofpitable  gifl,  that  he  might  share  the  hardships 
•of  two  thousand  companions,  all  as  deserving  as  himself  of  that 
honor  and  distinction.  Necessity  and  revenge  might  justify 
iiis  predatory  excursions  by  sea  and  land :  he  left  nine  thou* 
Band  five  hundred  men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet ;  and  pc  rse- 
Yered  in  the  fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzene,  till  his  embarka- 
tion was  hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter,  the  severity  of  the 
reason,  the  clamors  of  his  independent  troops,  and  the  weight 
of  bis  spoil  and  captives.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  civil 
war,  the  prince  of  Ionia  twice  returned  to  Europe ;  joined  hn 
arms  with  those  of  the  emperor ;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  Calumny  might  affix  some  re- 
proach on  his  imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  departure,  and  a  bribe 
3f  ten  thousand  crowns,  which  he  accepted  from  the  Byzan- 
tine court ;  but  his  friend  was  satisfied  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Amir  is  excused  by  the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending  against 
the  Latins  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  maritime  power 
of  the  Turks  had  united  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  the  order  of  St  John,  in  a  laudable 
erusade ;  their  galleys  invaded  the  coast  of  Ionia ;  and  Amir 
was  slain  with  an  arrow,  in  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  the 
Rhodian  knights  the  citadel  of  Smyrna.*'  Before  his  death, 
lie  generously  recomnoended  another  ally  of  his  own  nation ; 
not  more  sincere  or  zealous  than  himself^  but  more  able  to 
afibrd  a  prompt  and  powerful  succor,  by  his  situation  along 
the  Propontis  and  in  the  front  of  Constantinople.  By  the 
prospect  of  a  more  advantageous  treaty,  the  Turkish  prince 
of  Bithynia  was  detached  from  his  engagements  with  Anne 
of  Savoy ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan  dictated  the  most  solemn 
protestations,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  daughter  of  Canta- 
cuzene,  he  would  invariably  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  subject  and 
a  son.  Parental  tenderness  was  silenced  by  the  voice  of 
ambition:  the  Greek  clergy  connived  at  the  marriage  of  a 
Christian  princess  with  a  sectary  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  father 
of  Theodora  describes,  with  shameful  satisfaction,  the  dis- 
honor of  the  purple.**     A  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attended 

**  After  the  oonquest  of  Smyrna  ^y  the  Latins,  the  defence  of  thk 
fortress  was  imposed  by  Pope  Gregory  XL  on  the  luiights  of  Rhodes, 
(see  Y&rtat,  L  t.) 

^  See  Cantacuzenus,  L  iil  c.  95.  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who,  iut 
llie  light  of  Mount  Thabor,  brands  the  emperor  with  the  names  of 
tynmt  and  Herod,  ezeuses,  rather  than  blames,  this  l\irkish  marriage^ 
■ud  alleges  tlie  passion  and  power  of  Orchan,  iyY^raTos,  kuI  ij  ^vulr- 
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Ihe  ambaasadon,  who  disembarked  from  thirty  vesBek,  beftm 
bis  camp  of  Selybria.  A  stately  pavilion  was  erected,  in 
which  the  empress  Irene  passed  the  night  with  her  daughters 
In  the  morning,  Theodora  ascended  a  throne,  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  curtains  of  silk  and  gold  :  the  troops  were  under 
Arms  ;  but  Uie  emperor  alone  was  on  horseback.  At  a  signal 
Ihe  curtains  were  suddenly  withdrawn  to  disclose  the  hnde, 
yr  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs  and  hymeneal 
torches  :  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets  proclaimed  the  joy- 
lul  event ;  and  her  pretended  happiness  was  the  theme  of  the 
nuptial  eong,  which  was  chanted  by  such  poets  as  the  age 
eould  produce.  Without  the  rites  of  the  church,  Theodora 
was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord :  but  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated, that  she  should  preserve  her  religion  in  the  harem  of 
Bursa ;  and  her  father  celebrates  her  diarity  and  devotion  in 
this  ambiguous  situation.  After  his  peaceful  establishment 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  emperor  visited 
his  Turkish  ally,  who  with  four  sons,  by  various  wives,  ex- 
pected him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  two  prinoei 
partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  ban- 

Suet  and  the  chase ;  and  Theodora  was  permitted  to  repass 
le  Bosphorus,  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  of  hei 
mother.  But  the  friendship  of  Orchan  was  subservient  to  his 
religion  and  interest ;  and  in  the  Genoese  war  he  joined  with- 
out a  blush  the  enemies  of  Cantacuzene. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  the  Ottoman  prino( 
had  inserted  a  singular  condition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
him  to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constantinople,  or  transport  them 
into  Asia.  A  naked  crowd  of  Christians  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  of  priests  and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was 
exposed  in  the  public  market ;  the  whip  was  frequently  used 
to  quicken  the  charity  of  redemption;  and  the  indigent 
Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who  were  led 
away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal  and  spiritual  bondage  ** 
Cantacuzene  was  reduced  to  subscribe  the  same  terms ;  an.1 
their  execution  must  have  been  still  more  pernicious  to  the 

empire:    a  body  of  ten  thousand  Turks  had  been  detached 

■  .  -^^-^—      —^^—^—^^—^-^—^^ 

nvf  Kar*  airdtt  tjSti  Ilefi9iKo€i  (ThirkLh)  tirtf^atptov  ^arp6wa(f  (L  XT.  6.)     Hv 

afterwards  celebrates  his  kingdom  and  armies.    See  his  reign  in  Can 
tomir^.  24 — 80. 

^  The  most  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  capitvit^  may  hf 
Immd  in  the  history  of  Ducas,  (o.  8,)  who  fairly  desenbes  what  Oaa 
confesses  with  a  guil^  Hush  1 
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to  the  assistance  of  the  empress  Anne ;  but  the  entire  forces 
of  Orphan  were  exerted  in  the  service  of  his  father.  Yet 
these  calamities  were  of  a  transient  nature ;  as  soon  as  the 
storm  had  passed  away,  the  fugitives  might  return  to  theit 
habitations;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  Europe  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  Moslems  of 
Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel  with  his  pupil  that  Cantacu 
leue  inflicted  the  deep  and  deadly  wound,  which  could  nevei 
be  healed  by  his  successors,  and  which  is  poorly  expiated  b^ 
his  theologi^  dialogues  against  the  prophet  Mahomet  Ig- 
norant of  their  own  history,  the  modern  Turks  confound 
their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the  Hellespont,*'  and 
describe  the  .son  of  Orchan  as  a  nocturnal  robber,  who,  with 
eighty  companions,  explores  by  stratagem  a  hostile  and 
unknown  shore.  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse, 
was  transported  in  the  vessels,  and  entertained  as  the  friend, 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Romania,  he 
performed  some  service  and  perpetrated  more  mischief;  but 
the  Ohersonesus  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  Turkish  colony  ; 
and  the  Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the  restitution  of  the 
fortresses  of  Thrace.  After  some  artful  delays  between  the 
Ottoman'  pripce  and  his  son,  their  ransom  was  valued  at  sixt* 
thousand  crowns,  and  the  first  payment  had  been  made  whe; 
an  earthquake  shook  the  walls  and  cities  of  the  provinces ; 
the  dismantled  places  were  occupied  by  the  Turks;  and 
Gkillipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  was  rebuilt  and  re- 
peopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The  abdication  of  Can- 
tacuzene  dissolved  the  feeble  bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and 
his  last  advice  admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline  a  rash 


*'  In  this  paesa^,  and  the  first  conquests  in  Europe,  Cantemir  (p^ 
S7,  <fec.)  gives  a  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  guides ;  nor  am  I  much 
better  satisfied  with  Chalcoodyles,  (I  i.  p.  12,  Ac)  They  forget  to 
ooosnlt  the  most  authentic  record,  Uie  ivth  book  of  Cantacussene.  I 
likewise  regret  the  last  books,  which  are  still  manuscript,  of  Nicepho 
rus  Gregoras.* 

*  Von  Hammer  excuses  toe  silence  with  which  the  Turkish  historians 
pass  over  the  ear/er  intercourse  of  the  Ottomans  with  the  Earopean  conti- 
oent,  of  which  he  enumerates  sixteen  different  occasions,  as  if  they  dis- 
dained those  peaceiiil  incursions  by  which  they  gained  no  conqnest,  and 
•stablished  no  permanent  footing  on  the  Byzantine  territory.  Of  t))e  nv 
mantic  account  of  Soliman's  first  expedition,  he  says,  "  As  yet  the  proM 
of  history  had  not  asserted  its  right  over  the  poetry  of  tradition/'  Thif 
dfefenoe  would  scarcely  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  historian  ai  thi 
DRciine  and  Fall.— M.  (in  Cluarterly  Be  view,  voL  xUx.  p.  393.) 
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oontest,  aoi  to  compare  their  own  weakness  with  the  num- 
bers and  valor,  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  of  the  Moslems. 
His  prudent  counsels  were  despised  by  the  headstrong  vanity 
of  youth,  and  soon  justified  by  the  victories  of  the  Ottc^mans. 
But  as  he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise  of  the  jerid^ 
Boliman  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  the  aged 
Orchan  wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  his  valiant  son.* 

But  the  Greeks  had  not  time  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  their 
enemies ;  and  the  Turkish  cimeter  was  wielded  with  the 
same  spirit  by  Amurath  the  First,  the  son  of  Orchan,  and  the 
brother  of  Soli  man.  By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the 
Byzantine  annals,"  we  can  discern,  that  he  subdued  witlKmt 
resistance  the  whole  province  of  Romania  or  Thrace,  from 
the  Hellespont  to  Mount  Haemus,  and  the  verge  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  that  Adrianople  was  chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of  his 
government  and  religion  in  Europe.  Constantinople,  whose 
decline  is  almost  coeval  with  her  foundation,  had  often,  in  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  been  assaulted  by  the  Barbarians 
of  the  East  and  West ;  but  never  till  this  fatal  hour  had  the 
Greeks  been  surrounded,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the 
arms  of  the  same  hostile  monarchy.  Yet  the  prudence  or 
generosity  of  Amurath  postponed  for  a  while  this  easy  con- 
quest ;  and  his  pnde  was  satisfied  with  the  frequent  and  hum- 
ble attendance  of  the  emperor  John  Palseologus  and  his  four 
sons,  who  followed  at  bis  summons  the  court  and  camp  of  the 
Ottoman  prince.  He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian  nations 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Ser 
vians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians ;  and  these  warlike  tribes,  who 
had  so  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  were  repeat- 
edly broken  by  his  destructive  inroads.  Their  countries  did 
not  abound  either  in  gold  or  silver;  nor  were  their  rustic 
hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by  commerce  or  decorated 
by  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the  soil  have  been 
distinguished  in  every  age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  they  were  converted  by  a  prudent  institution  into 
the  firmest  and  most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Ottoman  great- 

**  After  the  conclusion  of  CantacuzBoe  and  Gregoras,  there  folioww 
%  dark  interval  of  a  hundred  years.  George  Phranza,  Michael  Duca% 
md  Laonicus  Chalcondyles,  iiX  three  wrote  after  the  taking  of  Oooh 
^antinople. 

•  If*  the  75th  year  of  hia  age,  the  35th  of  hb  reign.    V.  Hauunnr.  —Ift 
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'  The  viaer  of  Annimtb  reminded  liis  sovereign  that, 
aooording  to  the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth 
part  of  tlie  spoil  and  oiptives ;  and  that  the  duty  might  easily 
be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers  were  stationed  in  6alli|K>li,  to 
watch  the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his  use  the  stoutest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed: the  edict  was  proclaimed;  many  thousands  of  the 
European  captives  were  educated  in  religion  and  arms ;  and 
the  new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  celebrated 
dervis.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their  ranks,  he  stretched 
the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the  foremost  soldier, 
and  his  blessing  was  delivered  in  these  words :  ^  Let  them 
be  called  Janizaries,  (Tengi  cheri.  or  new  soldiers;)  may 
their  countenance  be  ever  bright  1  their  hand  victorious  1  their 
sword  keen  I  may  their  spear  always  hang  over  the  heads  of 
their  enemies  I  and  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return 
with  a  white  face /^  **  *  Such  was  the  origin  of  these  haugh- 
ty troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the  sul- 
tans themselves.  Their  valor  has  declined,  their  discipline  is 
rehixed,  and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapable  of  contend- 
ing with  the  order  and  weapons  of  modern  tactics ;  but  at  the 
time  of  tlieir  institution,  they  possessed  a  decisive  superiority 
in  war ;  since  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  in  constant  exercise 
and  pay,  was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  Janizaries  fought  with  the  zeal  of  proselytes 
against  their  idolatrous  countrymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of 
Coesova,  the  league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavonian 
tribes  was  finally  crushed.  As  the  conqueror  walked  over 
the  field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  slain  con- 
sisted of  beardless  youths ;  and  listened  to  the  flattering  reply 
of  his  vizier,  that  age  and  wisdom  would  have  taught  them 
not  to  oppose  his  irresistible  arms.  But  the  sword  of  his 
Janizaries  could  not  defend  him  from  the  dagger  of  despair ; 
%  Servian  soldier  started  from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and 

**  See  Oantemijr,  p.  87—41,  with  his  own  lai^  and  curious  annota- 
tlons. 

**  White  and  black  fkce  are  common  and  proverbial  expressions  of 
inraise  and  reproach  in  the  Turkish  language.  Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu 
bomane  cav'eto,  was  likewise  a  Latin  sentence. 


*  Aoeording  to  Von  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  GKbbon  and  the  Bxiropeta 
writera  aaaign  too  late  a  date  to  this  enrolment  of  the  Janizaries.  It  took 
fkee  lot  ia  the  lei^  of  Amorath,  bat  in  that  of  his  preduoeasor  Orc^aa 
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Amurath  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a  mortal  wound.*  The 
grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in  his  temper,  modest  u  hia 
apparel,  and  a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue;  but  the  Molems 
were  scandalized  at  his  absence  from  public  worship ;  and  he 
was  correcte^i  by  the  firmness  of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to  reject 
bis  testimony  in  a  civil  cause  :  a  mixture  of  servitude  and  free* 
dom  not  unfrequent  in  Oriental  history.** 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  successor  of  Araa* 
lath,  is  strongly  expressed  in  his  surname  of  Uderim,  or  the 
lightning ;  and  he  might  glory  in  an  epithet^  which  was  drawn 
from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  rapidity  of  his  de- 
structive march.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,**  he 
incessantly  moved  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  Boursa  to 
Adrianople,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates ;  and,  though 
he  strenuously  labored  for  the  propagation  of  the  law,  he  in- 
vaded, with  impartial  ambition,  the  Christian  and  Mahometan 
princes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  From  Angora  to  Amasia  and 
Erzeroum,  the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia  were  reduced  to 
his  obedience :  he  stripped  of  their  hereditary  possessions  his 
brother  emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sa- 
rukhan ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Iconium  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Seljukians  again  revived  in  the  Ottoman  dynastf .  Nor 
were  the  conquests  of  Bajazet  less  rapid  or  important  in  En- 

**  See  the  life  and  death  of  Morad,  or  Amurath  I.,  in  Oantemir,  (p 
88 — 46,)  the  first  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turdci  of 
LeuDclavius.  According  to  another  story,  the  sultan  was  stabbedb^  a 
Croat  in  his  tent ;  and  this  accident  was  alleged  to  Busbequius  (EpisL 
f  L  p.  98)  as  an  excuse  for  the  unworthy  precaution  of  pinioning,  as  it 
were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambassador's  arms,  wnen  he  is  intro- 
duced to  the  royal  presence. 

**  The  reign  of  Bajazet  L,  or  Hderim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Gaa* 
temir,  (p.  .46,)  the  iid  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turcici. 
The  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  lightning,  is  an  example,  that  the  ooi  quer- 
ors  and  poets  of  every  age  h&ye  felt  the  truth  of  a  system  which  di  rivet 
the  subhme  from  the  principle  of  terror. 


*  Dacas  has  related  this  as  a  deliberate  act  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of 
■  Servian  noble  who  pretended  to  desert,  and  stabbed  -  Amarath  during  a 
C9nference  which  he  had  requested.  The  Italian  translator  of  Dacas,  pab- 
lished  by  Bekker  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantines,  has  still  farther 
heightened  the  romance.  See  likewise  in  Von  Hammer  (Osmaniscfae  Ge»- 
ehiohte,  ■'ol.  L  p.  138}  the  popular  Servian  accoant,  which  resembles  that  of 
Docas,  a  d  may  have  been  the  sonrce  of  that  of  his  Italian  translator.  The 
Torkidi  kccouiit  agrees  more  nearly  with  Gibbon ;  bat  the  Servian,  (M ilosch 
Kobilovisch,)  while  he  lay  among  the  heap  of  the  dead,  pretended  to  havit 
■eme  secret  to  impart  to  Amaram,  and  stabbed  him  while  he  leaned  ov«r  la 
ttHen. — M 
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rope.  No  sooner  had  he  imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude 
on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  than  he  passed  the  Danube  to 
seek  new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of  Moldavia.*^ 
Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Tl  essaly,  acknowledged  a  Turkish  master :  an  ob- 
sequious bishop  led  him  through  the  gates  of  Thermo[.jlse  into 
Greece ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  widow 
of  a  Spanish  chief,  who  possessed  the  ancient  seat  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  deserved  his  favor  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  beauteous 
daughter.  The  Turkish  commujiication  between  Europe  and 
Asia  had  been  dangerous  and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at 
(jallipoli  a  fleet  of  galleys,  to  command  the  Hellespont  and 
intercept  the  Latin  succors  of  Constantinople.  While  the 
monarch  indulged  his  passions  in  a  boundless  range  of  injus- 
tice and  cruelty,  he  imposed  on  his  soldiers  the  most  rigid 
laws  of  modesty  and  abstinence ;  and  the  harvest  was  peace 
ably  reaped  and  sold  within  the  precincts  of  his  camp.  Pro- 
voked by  the  loose  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  he 
collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  his  dominions, 
who  expected  that  in  a  few  moments  the  fire  would  be  kin- 
dled to  reduce  them  to  ashes.  His  ministers  trembled  in 
silence :  but  an  ^^thiopian  bufiPoon  presumed  to  insinuate  the 
true  cause  of  the  evil ;  and  future  venality  was  left  without 
excuse,  by  annexing  an  adequate  salary  to  the  oflQce  of  cadhi.** 
The  humble  title  of  emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  Otto- 
man greatness ;  and  Bajazet  condescended  to  accept  a  patent 
of  sultan  from  the  caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Mamalukes  :**  a  last  and  frivolous  homage  that 
was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion  ;  by  the  Turkish  conquerors 
to  the  house  of  Abbas  and  the  successors  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  The  ambition  of  the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the 
obligation  of  deserving  this  august  title ;  and  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  perpetual  theatre 


*"  Cantemir,  who  celebrates  the  victories  of  the  great  Stephen  o?er 
tlie  Turks,  (p.  47,)  had  composed  the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  his 
priLcmality  of  Moldavia,  wnich  has  been  long  promised,  and  is  etiU 
copumish'Dd. 

*■  Leunclpv.  Annal  Turcici,  p.  818,  819.  The  venality  of  the  cadLis 
hs8  long  been  an  object  of  scandal  and  satire  ;  and  if  we  distrust  the 
observations  of  our  travellers,  we  may  consult  the  feeling  of  the  Trirks 
tliemselves,  (D'Herbelot,  BibUot.  Orientale,  p.  216,  217,  229,  280.) 

••  The  fe<i,  which  is  attested  by  th  ^  Arabic  h  story  of  Ben  Schounalk, 
a  fiooteuiporary  Syrian,  (De  Quignes  Hist  dei  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  886,) 
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of  the  I'urkish  victories  and  defeats.  Sigismond,  the  Hod* 
^arian  king,  was  the  son  and  brother  of  the  emperors  of  the 
West :  his  cause  was  that  of  Europe  and  the  church ;  and, 
on  the  report  of  his  danger,  the  bravest  knights  of  France  and 
Crermany  were  eager  to  march  under  his  standard  and  that 
of  the  cross. .  In  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  Bajazet  defeated  a 
confederate  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Christians,  who  had 
proudly  boasted,  that  if  the  sky  should  fall,  they  could  uphold 
it  on  their  lances.  The  far  greater  part  were  slain  or  drivev 
into  the  Danube ;  and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  Constantinopk 
by  the  river  and  the  Black  Sea,  returned  after  a  long  circuit 
to  his  exhausted  kingdom.**  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Bajazel 
threatened  that  he  would  besiege  Buda;  that  he  would  sub- 
due the  adjacent  countries  of  Germany  and  Italy ;  and  that 
he  would  feed  his  horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome.  His  progress  was  checked,  not  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  apostle,  not  by  a  crusade  of 
the  Christian  powers,  but  by  a  long  and  painful  fit  of  the  gout. 
The  disorders  of  the  moral,  are  sometimes  corrected  by  moee 
of  the  physical,  world  ;  and  an  acrimonious  humor  falling  on 
a  single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  prevent  or  suspend  the  misery 
of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hungarian  war ;  but  the 
disastrous  adventure  of  the  French  has  procured  us  some 
memorials  which  illustrate  the  victory  and  character  of 
Bajazet**  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  sovereign  of  Flanders, 
and  uncle  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  yielded  to  the  ardor  of  his 
son,  John  count  of  Nevers;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  ao- 
companied  by  four  princes,  his  cousins,' and  those  of  the 
French  monarch.  Their  inexperience  was  guided  by  the 
i^ire  de  Coucy,  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  captains  of  Chris- 
destroys  the  testimony  of  Saad  Effendi  and  Cantemir,  (p.  14,  16,)  of 
the  election  of  Othmao  to  the  dignity  of  sultan. 

••  See  the  Decades  Remi  i  Hungaricarum  (Dec  iiL  I.  n.  p.  879)  of 
BoDfinius,  an  Italian,  who,  ir  the  xvth  century,  was  invited  into  Hun 
gary  to  compose  an  eloquent  hjstory  of  that  kingdom.    Tet,  if  it  b* 
extant  and  accessible,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  some  homely 
chronicle  of  the  time  and  country. 

*\  I  should  not  complain  of  the  labor  of  this  work,  if  mj  material* 
were  always  derived  from  such  books  as  the  chronicle  of  honest 
Proissard,  (vol.  iv.  c  67,  69,  72,  74,  79—83,86,  ST,  89,)  who  read 
little,  inauired  much,  and  believed  alL  The  original  M^  moires  of  tkt' 
Marechu  de  Boucicault  (Partie  I  c  22 — 28)  add  some  facts,  but  tksy 
are  dry  ard  deficient,  if  compared  with  the  pleasioit  garrulity  <j^ 
VMiMurd 
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tendom;*^  bat  the  constable,  admiral,  and  marah&l  of 
France**  commanded  an  army  which  did  not  exc  )ed  the  nam* 
ber  of  a  thoasand  knights  and  squires.*  These  splendid  natnea 
were  the  source  of  presumption  and  the  bane  of  xliscipline. 
So  many  might  aspire  to  command,  that  none  were  willing  to 
obey;  their  national  spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and 
their  alliea ;  and  in  the  persuasion  that  Bajazet  would  fly,  or 
muit  fall,  they  began  to  compute  how  soon  they  should  visit 
Constantinople  and  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre.  When  their 
eeouts  announced  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  the  gay  and 
thougl tless  youths  were  at  table,  already  heated  with  wine; 
they  instantly  clasped  their  armor,  mounted  their  horses,  rode 
full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and  resented  as  an  affront  the  ad- 
vice of  Sigismond,  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  the 
right  and  honor  of  the  foremost  attack.  The  battle  of  Ni- 
oopolis  would  not  have  been  lost,  if  the  French  would  have 
obeyed  the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians ;  but  it  might  have 
been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hungarians  imitated  the  valot 
of  the  French.  They  dispersed  the  first  line,  consisting  of 
the  troops  of  Asia ;  forced  a  rampart  of  stakes,  which  had 
been  planted  against  the  cavalry ;  broke,  after  a  bloody  con- 
flict^ the  Janizaries  themselves;  and  were  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  the  numerous  squadrons  that  issued  from  the 
woods,  and  charged  on  all  sides  this  handful  of  intrepid  war- 
riors.    In  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  march,  in  the  order 

**  An  aocarate  Memoir  on  the  Life  of  Enguerrand  VII.,  Sire  de 
Ooiicy,  has  been  given  by  the  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  (Hist  de  F  Acad^ 
mie  dee  Inscriptions,  torn,  zxv.)  His  rank  and  poesessions  were  equally 
considerable  in  France  and  England  ;  and,  in  1375,  he  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Switzerland,  to  recover  a  large  patrimony  which  Le 
claimed  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  the  emperm 
Albert  L  of  Austria,  (Sinner,  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse  Occidentale,  toio. 
i  p.  118—124.) 

'*  That  military  office,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  cc<i' 
■])icuous  when  it  was  divided  between  two  persons,  (Daniel,  Hist  <lo 
la  Milice  Francoise,  torn.  ii.  p.  6.)  One  of  these,  the  marshal  of  the 
cnisade,  was  the  femous  Boucicault,  who  afterwards  defended  Con- 
stantinople, governed  Qenoa,  invaded  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  died  in 
the  field  of  Azinoour. 

*  Dam,  Hist  de  Venice,  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  makes  the  whole  Frencb  wtmy 
■nurant  to  10,000  men,  of  whom  1000  were  knights.  The  cnrioas  voIi»«m 
of  Scl^berger,  a  German  of  Munich,  who  wus  taken  prisoner  in  the  Uat 
tie,  (edit  Mnnich,  1813,}  and  which  V.  Hammer  receives  as  authentic,  gr>ef 
^  wbde  nimiher  at  6000.  See  Schiltberger,  Reise  in  dem  Orient  sud  V, 
)r,  noter  p*  010.— M. 
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mid  err  '.utions  of  the  battle,  his  enemies  felt  and  adrniied  the 
Diiiitarv  talents  of  Bajazet  They  accuse  his  cruelty  id  the 
use  of  victory.  Afler  reserving  the  count  of  Nevers,  and 
four-and-twenty  lords,*  whose  birth  and  riches  were  attested 
by  his  Latin  interpreters,  the  remainder  of  the  French  cap- 
tives, who  had  survived  the  slaughter  of  the  day,  were  led 
before  his  throne ;  and,  as  they  refused  to  abjure  theii  fiiith, 
were  successively  beheaded  in  his  presence.  The  sultan  was 
exasperated  by  Uie  loss  of  his  bravest^anizaries ;  and  if  it  be 
tme.  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  the  French  had 
Eiassacred  their  Turkish  prisoners,'*  they  might  impute  to 
themselves  the  consequences  of  a  just  retaliation.f  A  knight, 
whose  life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris, 
that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable  tale,  and  solicit  the  ransom 
of  the  noble  captives.  In  the  mean  while,  the  count  of  Nevers, 
with  the  princes  and  barons  of  France,  were  dragged  along 
in  the  marches  of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as  a  grateful 
trophy  to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  strictly  con- 
fined at  Boursa,  as  often  as  Bajazet  resided  in  his  capital. 
The  suItaD  was  pressed  each  day  to  expiate  with  their  blood 
the  blood  of  his  martyrs ;  but  he  had  pronounced  that  they 
should  live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruction  his  word  was 
irrevocable.  He  was  assured  of  their  value  and  importance 
by  the  return  of  the  messenger,  and  the  gifts  and  intercessions 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Cyprus.  Lusignan  presented 
him  with  a  gold  saltcellar  of  curious  workmanship,  and  of 
the  price  of  ten  thousand  ducats;  and  Charles  the  Sixth 
despatched  by  the  way  of  Hungary  a  cast  of  Norwegian 
hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth,  of  fine  linen  of 
Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  representing  the  battles  of  tbe 


•*  For  this  odious  fact,  the  Abb4  de  Vertot  quotes  the  Hist 
ay  me  de  St  Denys,  L  rn.  c.  10,  11.    (Ordre  de  Malthe,  torn,  ii  p^ 
810.) 

*  According  to  Shiltberger  there  were  only  twelve  French  lords  granted 
lo  the  prayer  of  the  "  doke  of  Burgundy/'  and  "  Herr  Stephan  Byntber, 
and  Johann  von  Bodem."     Schiltberger,  p.  13. — M. 

t  See  Schiltberger's  very  graphic  account  of  the  massacre.  He  was  led 
oat  to  be  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Drisoo- 
ers,  amounting  to  10,000.  He  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  son 
of  Bajazet,  with  a  few  others,  on  account  of  their  extreme  voutb.  No 
one  unier  20  years  of  age  was  put  to  death.  The  "  duke  of  Burgundy" 
was  obliged  to  be  a  spectator  of  this  butchery  which  lasted  from  ^riy  !■ 
iim  morning  till  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  It  ceased  only  at  the  r  ipplicatkn  of 
fhm  leaders  of  Bajazet's  army.    Schiltberger,  p.  14.— M. 
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{pmat  Alexander.  After  much  delay,  the  effect  of  dktanes 
mther  than  of  art,  Bajaaet  agreed  to  accept  a  rausora  of  two 
hutidred  thousand  ducats  for  die  count  of  Nevers  and  th« 
surviving  princes  and  barons :  the  marshal  Boucicault,  a  &- 
mous  warrior,  was  of  the  number  of  the  fortunate;  but  the 
admiral  of  France  had  been  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  constable, 
with  the  Sire  de  Coucy,  died  in  the  prison  of  Boursa.  This 
beaTv  denumd,  which  was  doubled  by  incidental  costs,  fell 
ehiefl/  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  on  his  Flemish 
subjects,  who  were  bound  by  the  feudal  laws  to  contribute  for 
the  knighthood  and  captirity  of  the  eldest  son  of  their  brd; 
For  the  futhful  discharge  of  the  debt,  some  merchants  of 
Genoa  gave  security  to  the  amount  of  ^ve  times  the  sum  ;  a 
lesson  to  those  warlike  times,  that  commerce  and  credit  are 
tiie  links  of  the  society  of  nations.  It  had  been  stipulated  in 
the  treaty,  that  the  Frendi  captives  should  swear  never  to 
bear  arms  against  the  person  of  their  conqueror ;  but  the  un- 
generous restraint  was  abolished  by  Baja2set  himself.  .^I 
despise,"  said  he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  ^  thy  oaths  and 
thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  mayest  be  ambitious  of 
el&cing  the  disgrace  or  mis£)rtune  of  thy  first  chivalry. 
Assemble  thy  powers,  proclaim  thy  design,  and  be  assured, 
that  Bajazet  will  rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  a  field 
«f  battle.'*  Before  their  departure,  they  were  indulged  in 
the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  court  of  Boursa.  The 
French  princes  admired  the  magnificence  of  the  Ottoman, 
whose  hunting  and  hawking  equipage  was  composed  of  seven 
thousand  huntsmen  and  seven  thousand  faiconers.**  In  their 
presence,  and  at  his  command,  the  belly  of  one  of  his  cham- 
berlains was  cut  open,  on  a  complaint  against  him  for  drinking 
the  goat*s  milk  of  a  poor  woman.  The  strangers  were  aston- 
khed  by  this  act  of  justice ;  but  it  was  the  \i4tice  of  a  sultan 
who  disdains  to  balance  the  weight  of  evide  ce,  or  to  measure 
the  d^rees  of  guilt 

After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  oppressive  guardian^ 
John  PalsBologus  remained  thirty-six  years,  the  helpless,  and, 

**  £Sierefeddin  Ali  (Hist  d«  Timour  Bee,  L  v.  c.  18)  allows  Bajazet 
a  round  number  of  12,000  officers  and  servaiits  of  the  chase.  A  part 
W  hio  spoils  was  afterwards  displayed  io  a  hunting-matcli  of  Timour : 
I.  ho.mds  with  satin  housings;  2.  leopards  with  collars  set  witli 
jewels ;  8.  Grecian  greyhounds ;  and  4,  dogs  from  £urope,  as  stroni 
iB^Af''ican  lioo8»  (idem,  I  ri.  c  15.)  Bajaset  was  particubrlj  load  of 
Syiug  bis  hawks  at  cranes,  (Chalcondyles,  L  il  p.  35.) 

.      VU!*   VI. — L 
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^  *  ^**oiiUl  seem,  the  eareleas  spectator  of  the  public  nUi 

j^*S  \>9  rather  lust,  was  his  only  vigorous  passion ;  and 

'^  ^braces  of  the  wives  and  virgins  of  the  city,  the  la 

*W^  ^ve  forgot  the  dishonor  of  tht  emperor  of  the  Hanuf 

^uOtooicuB,  his  eldest  son,  had  formed,  at  Adrianople,  an 

"*ttiUe  and  guilty  friendship  with  Sauzes,  the  son  of  Amurat 

'^  the  two  youths  conspired  against  the  authority  and  H^ 

^IJII^W  parents     The  presence  of  Arourath  in  Europe  so 

^P^vered  and  dissipate^l  their  rash  counsels ;  and,  aSter  < 

Rnvuig  Sauzes  of  his  sight,  the  Ottoman  threatened  his  vas 

Vlth  the  treatment  of  an  accomphoe  and  an  enemy,  unleis 

mmoted  a  similar  punishment  on  his  own  son.    Palaeolog 

^mUed  and  obeyed ;  and  a  cruel  precaution  involved  in  t 

•^roe  sentence  the  childhood  and  innocence  of  John,  the  a 

w  the  criminal.     But  the  operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  i 

ikilfuUy,  performed,  that  the  one  i^tained  the  sight  of  an  e; 

And  the  other  was  afflicted  only  with  the  infirmity  of  squi 

ing.    Thus  excluded  from   the  succession,  the  two  prin^ 

were  confined  in  the  tower  of  Anema ;  and  the  piety  of  Mi 

nel,  the  second  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  reward 

with  the  gift  of  the  Imperial  crown.     But  at  the  end  of  t 

years,  the  turbulence  of  the  Latins  and  the  levity  of  the  Gree 

pi^.'Hluced  a  revolution ;  *  and  the  two  emperors  were  burl 

in  the  tower  from  whence  the  two  prisoners  were  exalted 

the  throne.    Another  period  of  two  years  afforded  Palseolog 

and  Manuel  the  means  of  escape:  it  was  contrived  by  i 

magic  or  subtlety  of  a  monk,  who   was  alternately  nam 

the  angel  or  the  devil :   they  fled  to  Scutari ;   their  adherei 

armed  in  their  cause;   and  the  two  Byzantine  factions  d 

played  the  ambition  and  animosity  with  which  Caesar  a 

Pompey  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.     The  Rom 

world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  letwc 

the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea,  about  fi%  miles  in  len^ 

and  thirty  in  breadth  ;   a  space  of  ground  not  more  extens: 

than  the  lesser  principalities  of  Germany  or  Italy,  if  1 


**  For  the  reigos  of  John  PalsBolog^  and  his  son  Manuel,  from  II 
io  1402,  see  Docas,  o.  9 — ^^15,  Phranza,  1.L  c  16 — 21,  and  the  ist  i 
iid  books  of  Obaloondyles,  whose  proper  subject  b  drowned  in  a  sea 


^** 'AaW^tfag  ID' Vob  Hinintnlir  it  'was  the  power  of  Bigazet,  voL  L  p^ 
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lemains  ef  CoDstaDtiDople  had  not  still  represented  the  wealib 
and  populousoess  of  a  kingdom.  To  restore  the  public  pe^ce^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this  fragment  of  the  empire ; 
and  while  Palaeologus  and  Manuel  were  left,  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  almost  all  that  lay  without  the  walls  was  ceded  to 
the  bhnd  princes,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rhodosto  and 
Selybria.  In  the  tranquil  slumber  of  royalty,  the  passions  of 
John  Palsaoloffus  survived  his  reason  and  his  strength  :  ht 
deprived  his  mvorite  and  heir  of  a  blooming  princess  of 
Trebizond ;  and  while  the  feeble  emperor  labored  to  consum- 
mate his  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  a  hundred  of  the  noblest 
Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  Ottoman 
joorte.  They  served  with  honor  in  the  wars  of  Bajazet ;  but 
a  plan  of  fortifying  Ck>n8tantinople  excited  his  jealousy  :  ha 
threatened  their  lives ;  the  new  works  were  instantly  demol* 
ished  ;  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise,  perhaps  above  the  merit 
of  Pal^ologus,  if  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause 
of  his  death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  communicated 
to  Manuel,  who  escaped  with  speed  and  secrecy  from  the 
palace  of  Boursii  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  Bajazet  affected 
a  proud  indifference  at  the  loss  of  this  valuable  pledge ;  and 
while  he  pursued  hb  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  left 
Che  emperor  to  struggle  wito  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Selybria, 
who,  in  eight  years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right  of  primo- 
geniture. At  length,  ihe  ambition  of  the  victorious  sultan 
pointed  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  ;  but  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  his  vizier,  who  represented  that  such  an  enter- 
prise might  unite  the  powers  of  Christendom  in  a  second  and 
more  formidable  crusade.  His  epistle  to  the  emperor  was 
conceived  in  these  words :  ^*  By  the  divine  clemency,  our 
invincible  dimeter  has  reduced  to  our  obedience  almost  all 
Asia,  with  many  and  large  countries  in  Europe,  excepting 
only  the  city  of  Constantinople ;  for  beyond  the  walls  thou 
hast  nothing  left.  Qesi^  that  city ;  stipulate  thy  reward ;  of , 
tremble,  for  thyself  and  thy  unhappy  people,  at  the  conse- 
quences of  a  rash  refusal."  But  his  ambassadors  were  in 
fitmcted  to  soften  their  tone,  and  to  propose  a  treaty,  which 
was  subscribed  with  submission  and  gratitude.  A  truce  of 
ten  yeais  was  purchased  by  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty  thoo  > 
sand  crowns  of  gold ,  the  Greeks  deplored  the  public  toleni' 
ttaPof  the  litw  of  Mahomet,  and  Bajazet  enjoyed  the  glor]. 
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^  ^vnMifihing  a  Turkish  cadhi,  and  founding  a  royal  mosqira 
III  iho  inetro))oH8  of  the  Eastern  church.**  Yet  this  truce 
«,v*  iiiH>ii  violated  by  the  restless  sultan:  in  the  cause  <^  the 
|>riiuK)  of  Seljbria,  the  lawful  emperor,  an  army  of  Ottomana 
ii^aiii  threatened  Constantinople ;  and  the  distress  of  Manuel 
MiM>K<rcd  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France.  His  plaintive 
viiiiMrtsy  obtained  much  pity  and  some  relief;  and  the  con- 
dUi^t  of  the  succor  was  intrusted  to  the  marshal  Boncicault,** 
wnoMe  religious  chivalry  was  inflamed  hj  the  desire  of  re- 
^vui^mg  his  captivity  on  the  infidels.  He  sailed  with  four 
«hi|M  of  war,  from  Aiguesmortes  to  the  Hellespont;  forced 
»hH  passage,  which  was  guarded  by  seventeen  Turkish  gal- 
idyH ;  landed  at  Constantinople  a  supply  of  six  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  sixteen  hundred  archers ;  and  reviewed  them  ia 
the  adjacent  plain,  without  condescending  to  number  or  array 
the  multitude  of  Greeks.  By  his  presence,  the  blockade  was 
raised  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the  flying  squadrons  of  Bajazet 
w<*re  driven  to  a  more  res(>ectful  distance ;  and  several  castles 
in  Europe  and  Asia  were  stormed  by  the  emperor  and  the 
niarsbal,  who  fought  with  equal  valor  by  each  other's  side. 
Hut  the  Ottomans  soon  returned  with  an  increase  of  num- 
b<«n;  and  the  intrepid  Boucicault,  after  a  year's  struggle, 
rifwlved  to  evacuate  a  country  which  could  no  longer  afford 
either  pay  or  provisions  for  his  soldiers..  The  marshal  offered 
to  conduct  Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he  might  solicit 
in  person  a  supply  of  men  and  money ;  and  advised,  in  the 
mean  while,  that,  to  extinguish  all  domestic  discord,  he  should 
leave  his  blind  competitor  on  the  throne.  The  proposal  was 
embraced :  the  prince  of  Selybria  was  introduced  to  the  cap- 
ital ;  and  such  was  the  public  misery,  that  the  lot  of  the  exile 
teemed  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  sovereign.  Instead 
of  applauding  the  success  of  his  vassal,  the  Turkish  sultan 
claimed  the  city  as  his  own ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  em- 
peror John,  Constantinople  was  more  closely  prensed  by  the 
oalaroities  of  war  and  famine.  Against  such  an  enemy 
prayers  and  resistance  were  alike  unavailing ;  and  the  savage 


"  Chmterair,  p.  50 — 58.  Of  the  Greeks,  Ducas  alone  (e.  18,  15) 
ioknowledg^  the  Turkish  cadhi  at  Constantinople.  Tet  even  Ducai 
iiMfiinbles  the  masque. 

**  M§moire8  du  boo  M  Msire  Jean  le  Maingre,  dit  BaucictnUtt  Mari 
~  4t  France,  partie  :'•  e.  80,  8ft. 
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would  have  devoured  his  prey,  if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he  had 
not  been  overthrown  by  another  savage  stronger  than  himselC 
By  the  victory  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Constan* 
tinople  was  delayed  about  fifty  years;  and  this  importao^ 
though  accidental,  service  may  justly  introduce  the  fife  and 
ckirMler  of  the  Mogul  conqi  icror. 


«M 
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CHAPTER    LXV. 
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EL»7Anoil    OF     IIMOUR    OR    TAMERLANE    TO    THE    THRONE    OV 

8AMARCAND. HIS  CONQUESTS  IN  PERSIA,  GEORGIA,  TARTART 

RUSSIA,  INDIA,    STRIA,  AND    ANATOLIA. HIS    TURKISH    WAR. 

DEFEAT  AND  CAPTIVITY  OF  BAJAZET. DEATH  OF   TIMOUR. 

CIVIL   WAR  OF   THE    SONS  OF    BAJAZET. RESTORATION  OF 

THE   TURKISH    MONARCHY    BY   MAHOMET   THE    FIRST. BIXGB 

OF    CONSTANTINOPLE    BY   AMURATH    THE    SECOND. 

The  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was  the  first 
object  of  the  ambition  of  Timour.  To  live  in  the  memory 
and  esteem  of  future  ages  was  the  second  wish  of  his  mag- 
nanimous spirit  All  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  his 
reign  were  diligently  recorded  in  the  journals  of  his  secre- 
taries :  *  the  authentic  narrative  was  revised  by  the  persona 
best  informed  of  each  particular  transaction  ;  and  it  is  believed 
in  the  empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch  him- 
self composed  the  commentaries*  of  his  life,  and  the  insti- 

'  These  journals  were  communicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Cherefed- 
Jin  Ali,  a  native  of  Yezd,  who  composed  in  the  Persian  language  a 
history  of  Timour  Beg,  which  has  been  translated  into  Frencn  by  M. 
Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Paris,  1722,  in  4  vols.  12mo.,)  and  has  always  been 
my  faitliful  guide.  His  geography  and  chronolo^  are  wonderfully 
accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  &ct8,  though  he  servilely 
praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour's  attention  to  pro< 
cure  intelligence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries  may  be  seen  in 
the  Institutions,  p.  216,  217,  849,  851. 

*  Those  Commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe :  but  Mr.  White 
eives  some  hope  that  they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  Iiia 
friend  Major  Davy,  who  had  read  in  the  East  this  "  minute  and  faith- 
lul  narrative  of  an  interesting  and  eventful  period."  * 


*  The  raanuscript  of  Major  Davy  has  been  translated  by  M%)or  Stowait, 
mild  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  of  London.  It  con* 
tains  the  life  uf  Timuar,  from  his  birth  to  his  forty-tirst  vear ;  but  tlie  last 
thirty  years  uf  western  war  and  conqaest  are  wanting.  Migor  Stewart  in 
timatcs  that  two  mannscripts  exist  in  this  oc:intry  containing  the^  whole 
work,  bat  excuses  himselt,  on  account  of  his  age,  from  undertaking  the 
kborious  task  of  completing  the  translation.  It  is  to  be  bopeu  that  the 
Knropean  public  will  be  soon  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  and  authentiei- 
•y  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Cesar  of  the  Eaat     Major  Stewart'*  wflrk 
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iutkmt*  o(  bis  government*  But  these  cares  were  ineffectmf 
for  the  preservation  of  his  fitme,  and  these  prectoas  memorials 
in  the  Mogul  or  Persian  language  were  concealed  from  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The 
nations  which  he  vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impotent 
revenge;  and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  cal- 
umny,* which  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  character,  the 
person,  and  even  the  name,  of  Tamerlane,*  Yet  his  red 
merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather  than  debased,  by  the  eleva> 

'  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institulaon,  in  the  Turin  or 
Mogul  lan^Age,  be  atill  extant  The  Pereie  vereioa,  with  an  English 
tras^tion,  and  meet  valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  11&,  m 
4to.)  by  the  joint  labors  of  Major  Davy  and  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic 
professor.  Tiiis  work  has  been  since  translated  from  the  Persic  into 
French,  (Paris,  1787,)  by  M  Langles,  a  learned  Orientalist,  who  hais 
added  the  life  of  Timour,  and  many  eurious  notes. 

*  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  valuesy  bat  cannot  imltatei 
the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  English  translator  relies  on 
their  internal  evidence ;  but  if  any  suspicions  should  arise  of  fraud 
and  fiction,  they  will  not  be  dispelled  Dy  Maior  Davy's  letter.  Tl\e 
Orientals  have  never  cultivated  tne  art  of  criticism ;  me  patronage  of 
a  prince,  less  honorable,  perhaps,  is  not  less  lucrative  than  that  of  a 
b(>okseUer ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  a  Persian,  the  r^i 
author,  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and  price,  of  tfa^ 
work. 

*  The  original  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  woilr,  ^ich  H 
mnch  esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  style :  Ahmedia  Arabnadm 
fAhmed  Ebn  Arabeliah^  Vitm  et  Kerum  gegtarum  Jttnuri.  AraXnceH 
ioHne,  EdidU  Samuel  HenHeus  Mcmger.  Franequeroi,  1767,  2  torn. 
in  4to.  '  This  Syrian  author  is  ever  a  malicious,  and  often  an  ignorant 
enemy:  the  very  titles  of  his  chapters  are  injurious;  as  now  thj 
wicked,  as  how  uie  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  &a.  The  copious  art^c la 
erf  TtMUB,  in  Bibliothdque  Orientate,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as  D*Hei'' 
belo^  indifferently  draws  his  materials  (p.  877 — 888)  from  Khondemir' 
Sbn  i'ichouiadi,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

*  Demir  or  Timowr  signifies  in  the  Turkish  language,  Iron ;  and  B^ 
is  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  By  the  chs^e  of  a  letter  or 
aiocent,'  it'id  changed  into  Lene^  or  Lame:  and  a  European  com^tioik 
confounds  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane.* 


oomnenoes  with  the  Book  of  Dreams  aod  Omens — a  wild,  bat  cbarteter* 
Mdc.  chronicle  of  Visions  and  Sortes  KoranicsB.  Strange  thai  a  life^  of 
TioKMir  dioold  awaken  a  reminisoenoe  of  the  diary  of  Archbishop  Laud ! 
The  early  dawn  and  the  gradual  expression  of  his  not  less  sploidid  bai 
more  real  visions  of  ambition  are  toached.with  the  umnlicily  of  truth  anil 
aatare.  Bnt  we  long  to  escape  from  the  petty  fends  of  the  pastoral  chief- 
tain, to  the  triumphs  and  the  legislation  of  the  oonqaeror  of  the  world 

*  Aorording  to  the  memoirs  lie  was  so  called  by  a  Shaikh,  who,  wheii 
~  by  his  mother  on  his  birtli,  was  reading  the  verse  of  Che  ILona; 
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tioD  of  a  peasant  to  the  throne  of  Asia ;  nor  ean  hv)  lameneM 
be  a  tlieme  of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the  weakness  to  ^lush  al 
a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honorable,  infirmity.* 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls^  who  held  the  indeieasible  suo* 
cession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was  doubtless  a  rebel  sub- 
ject ;  yet  he  sprang  from  the  noble  tribe  of  Berlass :  his  fifth 
ancestor,  Carashar  Nevian,  had  been  the  ymerf  of  Zagatai^ 
ki  his  new  realm  of  Transoxiana ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some 
generations,  the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at  least  by 
the  females,*  with  the  Imperial  stem.'  He  was  bom  forty 
miles  to  the  south,  of  Samarcand  in  the  village  oi'  Sebzar,  in 
the  fruitful  territory  of  Cash,  of  which  his  father^  were  the 
hereditary  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  a  toman  of  ten  thou«jjtnd  horse.^ 
His  birth**  was  cast  on  one  of  those  periods  of  an^chy,  which 
announce  the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  open  a  new 
field  to  adventurous  ambition.  The  khans  of  Za^tai  were 
extinct ;  the  emirs  aspired  to  independence ;  and  their  domes- 

^  After  relating  some  false  and  loolish  tales  of  Tlmoar  Lenc,  Arab- 
shah  is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him  for  a  kinaman  of 
Zingis,  per  mulieres,  (as  he  peevishly  adds,)  laqueos  SatansB,  (pars  I  a 
L  p.  26.)  The  testimony  of  Abulgluui  Khan  (P,  IL  c.  6,  P.  v.  cl  4)  is 
clear,  unquestionable,  and  decisive. 

^  According  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ancestor  of  Zingia, 
and  the  ninth  of  Timour,  were  brothers ;  and  they  agreed,  that  th« 
posterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  Khan,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  the  younger  should  fill  the  office  of  their  minister 
and  general.  This  tradition  was  at  least  convenient  to  justify  the  first 
steps  of  Timour's  ambition,  (Institutions,  p.  24,  25,  from  the  MS.  frag- 
ments of  Timour's  Historv.) 

*  See  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abulfeda's  Geographv,  (Cho- 
rasmiae,  <&c.,  Descriptio,  p.  60, 61,)  in  the  iiid  volume  of  Hudson  s  Minoi 
Greek  Oeographera 

'•  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagma  Dissertat  torn.  ii.  Pu 
466,)  as  it  was  cast  by  the  astrologers  of  his  grandson  Ulugh  Beg.  He 
was  born,  A.  D.  1886,  April  9,  11<*  6T.  p.  m.,  lat  86.  I  know  not 
whether  they  can  prove  the  great  conjunctiMi  of  the  planets  from 
whence,  like  other  conquerors  and  prophets,  Timour  derived  the  sur- 
name of  Saheb  Keran,  or  master  of  the  conjunctions,  (Biliiot  Orient 
p  878.)  

'  Are  you  sure  that  he  who  dwelleth  in  heaven  will  not  cause  the  earth  to 
■waUow  yon  up,  and  behold  it  shall  shake,  Tamarfi."  The  Shaikh  diuft 
■topped  and  said,  "  We  have  named  yonr  son  THmur"  p.  21. — M. 

*  H/)  was  lamed  by  a  woand  at  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Sistan.  Shenv 
flbddin,  lib.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  n6.    See  Von  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  260. — M. 

t  In  the  memoirs,  the  title  Gnrgftn  is  in  one  place  (p.  83)  inteqireteil  tha 
m-in-lavir;  in  another  jp.  28)  as  iCarkan.  graat  prince,  geceraliaaino^  9m4 
'prime  mhilster  of  Jagtai. — M. 
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tie  feuds  eoald  onhr  be  saspended  by  the  conquest  and  tynuin? 
of  the  kbaos  of  Ivashi^ar,  who,  with  an  army  of  Getes  or  Cal- 
mucks,"  invaded  the  Transoxian  kingdom.  From  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  Timour  had  entered  the  field  of  action ;  in 
the  twenty-fifihf  he  stood  forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ; 
and  tiie  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  people  were  turned  towania 
a  hero  who  suffered  in  their  cause.  The  chie&  of  the  law 
and  of  the  army  had  pledged  their  salvation  to  support  him 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
werb  sf  ent  and  afiraid  ;  and,  after  waiting  seven  days  on  the 
hills  of  Samarcand,  he  retreated  to  the  desert  with  only  sixty 
horsemen.  The  fugitives  were  overtaken. by  a  thousand  Getes, 
whom  he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and  his  enemies 
were  forced  to  exclaim,  *^  Timour  is  a  wonderful  man :  for- 
tune and  the  divine  &vor  are  with  him."  But  in  this  bloody 
action  his  own  followers  were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number  which 
was  soon  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  three  Carizmians.| 
He  wandered  in  the  desert  with  his  wife,  seven  oompaniooa, 
and  fi>ur  horses;   and  sixty-two  days  was  he  plunged  iu  a 

^*  In  the  Institatioas  of  Timour,  these  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Eash- 
aar  are  most  improperly  styled  Ouzbegs,  or  IJsbeka,  a  name  which  bo- 
longs  to  another  branch  and  country  of  Tartars,  (Abulghaxi,  P.  v.  c  v. 
P,  vii.  c  6.)  Gould.  I  be  sure  that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkish  original, 
I  would  boldly  pronounce,  that  the  Institutions  were  framed  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Timour,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Usbeks  ia 


*  Col  Stewart  observes,  that  the  Persian  translator  has  sometimes  made 
•se  of  the  name  Uzbek  by  anticipation.  He  observes.  likewise,  that  these 
Jits  (Gtetes)  are  not  to  be  oonfiMinoed  with  the  ancient  Qetm :  th^  were  an* 
ooovertt>d  Turks.  Col.  Tod  (History  of  R^jasthan,  vol.  L  p.  186)  woald  iden- 
tify the  Jits  with  the  ancient  race^~-M. 

r  He  was  twenty-seven  before  he  served  bis  first  wars  under  the  emir 
HoBssssB,  who  mwd  over  KhoraaaD  and  Mawersinnehr.  Von  Hammer, 
ToL  L  p.  969.  Neither  of  these  statements  agrees  with  the  Memoirs.  At 
twelve  he  was  a  boy.  "  I  ftmcied  that  I  perceived  in  myself  all  the  mgns 
of  greatness  and  wisdom,  and  whoever  came  to  visit  me,  I  received  with 
great  bsnteur  and  ^tignitv."  At  seventeen  he  nndertook  the  management  of 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  family,  (p.  84.J  At  nineteen  he  became  religions, 
and  **  left  off  plaving  chess,"  made  a  kmd  of  Badhist  vow  never  to  injure 
fiving  thing,  and  wit  his  foot  paralyzed  from  having  accidentally  trod  upon  aa 
■nt,  u>.  30.)  At  twenty,  thoughts  of  rebellion  and  greatness  rose  in  his  mind ; 
at  twenty-one,  be  seems  to  have  performed  his  first  feat  of  arms.    He  was  a 

fractised  warrior  when  be  served,  in  his  twenQr-seventh  year,  under  Emir 
[oassein. 

t  C<»npare  Memoirs,  page  61.  The  imprisonment  is  there  stated  at  fifty* 
Ibree  daya.  **  At  this  tune  I  made  a  vow  to  God  diat  I  would  never  keep 
adgr  person,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  prison  m 
■    '    ."    p.63.~M. 
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loffthsome  dungeon,  from  whence  he  escaped  bj  his  cmik 
courage  and  the  remorse  of  the  oppressor.  After  swimmii^ 
the  broad  and  rapid  steam  of  the  Jihoon,  or  Ozus,  he  lei^ 
during  some  months,  the  life  of  a  vagrant  and  outlaw,  on  the 
borders  of  the  adjacent  states.  But  his  fkrae  shone  brighter 
in  adversity;  he  learned  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  his  pef- 
Bon,  the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and  to  apply  the  vanona 
characters  of  men  for  their  advantage,  and,  above  all,  for 
Us  own.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Timonr  was 
successively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confederates,  who 
anxiously  sought  him  in  the  desert;  nor  can  I  refiise  to 
describe,  in  his  pathetic  simplicity,  one  of  their  fortunate 
encounters.  He  presented  himself  ns  a  guide  to  three  chiei^ 
who  were  at  the  head  of  seventy  horse.  "  When  their  eyes 
fell  upon  me,"  says  Timour,  "  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
joy ;  and  they  alighted  fi^m  their  horses ;  and  they  came  and 
kneeled ;  and  they  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also  came  do^rt  froih 
my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my  arms.  And  I  put  my 
turban  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief;  and  my  girdle,  rich  in 
jewels  and  wrought  with  gold,  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the 
second ;  and  the  third  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat  And  they 
wept,  and  I  wept  also;  and  the  hour  of  prayer  was  arrived, 
and  we  prayed.  And  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  came  to 
my  dwelling ;  and  I  collected  my  people,  and  made  a  feast" 
His  trusty  bands  were  soon  increased  by  the  bravest  of  the 
tribes ;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe ;  and,  after  some 
vicissitudes  of  war  the  Getes  were  finally  driven  from  the 
kingdom  of  Transoxiana.  He  had  done  much  for  his  own 
glory ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done,  much  art  to  be  exerted, 
and  some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his  equab 
to  obey  him  as  their  master.  The  birth  and  power  of  emir 
Houssein  compelled  him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  unworthy 
colleague,  whose  sister  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  wiveS. 
Their  union  was  short  and  jealous ;  but  the  policy  of  Timour, 
in  their  frequent  quarrels,  exposed  his  rival  to  the  reproach  of 
injustice  and  perfidy ;  and,  after  a  final  defeat,  Houssein  was 
slain  by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed,  for  the  last 
time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord.*     At  the  age  of 

*  Timoar,  oo  one  occasion,  sent  him  this  message :  "  He  who  wishes  ^ 
mahiteo  the  bride  of  royalty  most  kiss  her  across  the  edge  of  the  sharp 
0ipord»"  Pb  8).  The  scene  of  the  trial  of  Houssein,  the  resistance  of  Ti- 
■WMir-  gnuWlly  becoming  more  feeble,  the  vengeance  of  the  chie&  ' 
Ik  |>roportionahIy  more  determined,  is   strikingly  poruwyed.     *' 
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Aiitjr^foiif)^  nd  ia  a  general  diet  or  four<nilia%  h^  wap 
bivee^  with  Imperud  oommand,  but  he  afifected  to  revert 
the  house  of  Z»ng» ;  and  while  the  emir  Tiinoar  reigned  over 
ZflCgatai  and  the  East,  a  imminai  khan  served;  at  a  private 
officer  in  the  armies  of  his  servant  A  fertile  kingdom,  five 
hutldred  miles  in  length  and  in  breadth,  might  have  satisfied 
the  ambition  of  a  subject ;  but  Timour  aspired  to  the  dominion 
of  the  world ;-  and  before  his  death,  the  crown  of  Zagatai  was 
one  of  the  twenty-seven  crowns  which  he  had  plac^  on  hit 
bead.  Without  expatiating  on  the  victories  of  thirty-fiva 
iBampaigns ;  with(Kit  describing  the  lines  of  march,  which  ht 
^peatedly  traced  over  the  continent  of.  Asia ;  I  shall  briefly 
fe()resent  h«  conquests  in,  L  Peraa,  U.  Tartary,  and,  IIL 
India,"  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  more  intereating  nar* 
-rative  of  his  Ottoman  war. 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety  or  revenge,  of  honolr 
or  ^1,  of  right  or  convenience,  may  be  readily  found  ia  tht 
jurisprudence  of  conquerors.  No  sdoner  had  Timour  reunited 
to  the  patrimony  of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of 
Oarizme  and  Gandahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
kingdoms  of  Iran  or  Persia.  From  the  Oxus  to  the  Tigris; 
•that  extensive  country  was  left  without  a  lawful  sovereign 
since  the  death  of  Abousaid,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  tibe 
great  Holacou.  Peace  and  justice  had  been  banished  from 
the  land  above  forty  years ;  and  the  Mogul  invader  might 
seem  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  an  oppressed  people.  Their 
petty  tyrants  might  have  opposed  him  with  confederate  arms : 
tiiey  separately  stood,  and  successively  fell ;  and  the  difference 
of  their  fate  was  only  marked  by  the  promptitude  of  sub- 
mission or  the  obstinacy  of  resistance.  Ibrahim,  prince  of 
Bhirwan,  or  Albania,  kissed  the  footstool  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
His  peace-offerings  of  silks,  horses,  and  jewels,  were  com- 

^*  The  ist  book  of  Sherefeddia  is  employed  on  the  private  life  of 

the  hero :  and  he  himself^  or  his  secretary,  (Institutional  p.  8 — 77*,) 

enlarges  with  pleasure  on  the  thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  whidi 

.  moet  truly  constitute  his  personal  merit    It  even  shines  through  the 

durk  coloring  of  Arabsbah,  (P.  I  c.  I — 12.1 

•  ^>  The  conquests  of  Persia,  Tartary,  ana  India,  are  represented  ia 
the  iid  and  iiid  books  of  Sherefeddin,  and  by  Arabshah,  (c.  18—1(5.) 
Consult  the  excellent  Indexes  to  the  Institutions.* 


■ 


*  CoBpare  the  seventh  book  of  Von  Hammer,  Geachichte  des 
Beichet.— M. 
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Fj**^i  according  to  the  Tartar  fashion,  each  arti'^ie  cf  nim 
pieces ;  but  a  critical  spectator  observed,  that  there  were  onlj 
wght  slaves.  **  I  myself  am  the  ninth,"  replied  Ibrahim,  wh^ 
was  prepared  for  the  remark ;  and  his  flattery  was  rewarded) 
by  the  smile  of  Timonr."  Shah  Mansour,  prince  of  Pars,  oi 
we  proper  Persia,  wa?  one  of  the  least  powerful,  but  raoal 
dangerous,  of  his  enemies.  In  a  battle  under  the  walk  of 
Bhiraz,  he  broke,  with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers*  th« 
^ul  or  main  body  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the  emperoi 
fought  in  person.  No  nK>re  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  guardf 
remained  near  the  standard  of  Timour :  he  stood  firm  as  « 
fock;  and  received  6n  his  helmet  two  weighty  strokes  of  a 
oimeter : "  the  Moguls  rallied ;  the  head  of  Mansour  waa 
thrown  at  his  feet ;  and  he  declared  his  esteem  of  the  valor 
of  a  foe,  by  extirpating  all  the  males  of  so  intrepid  a  race. 
From  Shiraz,  his  troops  advanced  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
the  richness  and  weakness  of  Orrouz  '*  were  displayed  in  an 
annual  tribute  of  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold.  Bag- 
dad was  no  longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs ; 
but  the  noblest  conquest  of  Holaoou  could  not  be  overlooked 
by  his  ambitious  successor.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  from  the  mouth  to  the  sources  of  those  rivers, 
was  reduced  to  his  obedience :  he  entered  Edessa ;  and  the 
Turkmans  of  the  black  sheep  were  chastised  for  the  sacri- 
legious pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.     In  the  mountains  of 

^*  The  reverence  of  the  Tartars  for  the  mysterious  number  of  nine 
is  declared  hy  Abulghazi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason,- divides  his 
C^enealogical  History  into  nine  parts. 

^*  According  to  Arabshah,  (P.  L  c  28,  p.  188,)  the  coward  Timour 
ran  away  to  his  tent,  and  hid  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Shah  Man- 
sour unaer  the  women's  garments.  Perhaps  Sherefeddin  (I.  iil  o.  25) 
has  magnified  his  courage. 

"  The  history  of  Ormuz  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tyre.  The  old  dty, 
€Q  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in  a 
neighboring  island,  without  fresh  water  or  vegetation.  The  kings  of 
Ormuz,  ricn  in  the  Indian  trade  and  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  large 
territories  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia;  but  they  were  at  first  the  trilni- 
taries  of  the  sultans  of  Kerman,  and  at  last  were  delivered  ^A  D. 
1 505)  by  the  Portuguese  tyrants  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  viziers^ 
.  (Marco  Polo,  1. 1  c.  15,  16,  fol.  7,  8.  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  tabul.  zi.  p. 
861,  262,  an  original  Chronicle  of  Ormuz,  in  Tezeira,  or  Stevens's  His- 
tory of  Persia,  p.  876—416,  and  the  Itineraries  inserted  in  the  ist  vol- 
Vme  of  Ramusio,  of  Ludovioo  Barthema,  (1608,)  fol.  167,  of  Andrea 
liniMli,  (inn  )  ioL  202,  208,  and  of  Odoardo  Barbessa,  (in  1515»)  Ibi 
»l»-«18.) 
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Georgia,  the  nativr  Christians  still  braved  &ke  law  and  the 
sword  of  Maljornet ,  jj  three  expeditions  he  obtained  the  merit 
of  the  ffosiSy  or  holj  wac,;  and  the  prinoe  of  Teflis  became  his 
proselyte  and  friend. 

IL  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged  for  the  invasion  of 
Turkestan,  or  the  Eastern  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Timour 
oonld  not  endure  the  impunity  of  the  Getes :  he  passed  the 
SihooUf  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Kashgar,  and  marched  sevea 
times  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  His  most  distant  camp 
was  two  months'  journey,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  leagues 
to  the  north-east  of  Samarcand ;  and  his  emirs,  who  traversed 
the  River  Irtish,  engraved  n  the  forests  of  Siberia  a  rude 
memorial  of  their  exploits.  The  conquest  of  Ejpzak,  or  the 
Western  Tartary,"  was  founded  on  the  double  motive  of  aid- 
ing the  distressed,  and  chastising  the  ungrateful.  Toctamish, 
a  fugitive  prinoe,  was  entertained  and  protected  in  his  court : 
the  funbassadors  of  Auruss  Khan  were  dismissed  with  a 
haughty  denial,  and  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the  armies 
of  Zagatai;  and  their  success  established  Toctamish  in  the 
Mogul  empire  of  the  North.  But,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
the  new  khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  bene- 
&ctor;  the  base  usurper,  as  be  deemed  him,  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  house  o(  Ziugis.  Through  the  gates  of  Der- 
bend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  horse : 
with  the  innumerable  forces  of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia, 
and  Rinsia,  he  passed  the  Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of 
Timour,  and  compelled  him,  amidst  the  winter  snows,  to  con- 
tend for  Samarcand  and  his  life.  After  a  mild  expostulation, 
and  a  glorious  victory,  the  emperor  resolved  on  revenge ;  and 
by  the  east,  and  the  west,  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Volga,  he 
twice  invaded  Kipzak  with  such  mighty  powers,  that  thirteen 
miles  were  measured  from  his  right  to  his  left  wing.  In  n 
march  of  five  months,  they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of 
man ;  and  their  daily  subsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  chase.  At  length  the  armies  encountered  each 
other ;  but  the  treachery  of  the  standard-bearer,  who,  in  the 
hent  of  action,  reversed  the  Imperial  standard  of  Kipzak, 
de^rmiiied  the  victory  of  the  Zagatais;  and  Toctamish  (I 
•peak  the  language  of  the  Institutions)  gave  the  tribe  of 

.  '^^    Aifthshiih  had  travelled  into  Eipsak,  and  acquired  a  nngalai 
Jnowledge  of  the  geography,  dtieis  ana  revolationa,  of  that  nortfien 
rtgioii,  (P.  I  e,  46—49.) 
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Touftbi  to  tlie  wind  of  desolatioD.'*  He  fled  to  the  Ghri8taa& 
duke  of  Lithuania ;  again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga^ 
and,  after  fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rival,  at  last  perished 
iu  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy  car- 
ried Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces  of  Russia:  a  duke 
of  (he  reigning  family  was  maae  prisoner  amidst  the  rnina 
of  his  capital ;  and  Yeletz,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  thei^ 
Orientals,  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  genuiite 
laetropolis  of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approaok 
of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have  been  feeUe, 
since  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  placed  in  a  miracalous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  protedtion  they  ascribed  the 
casual  and  voluntary  retreat  of-  the  conqueror.  Ambttion  and 
prudence  recalled  him  to  the  South,  the  desolate  country  was 
exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  were  enriched  with  an 
immense  spoil  of  precious  furs,  of  linen  of  Antioch,**  and  of 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver.'*  On  the  banks  of  the  Don,  or 
Tanais,  he  received  an  humble  deputation  from  the  consuls 
and  merchants  of  Egypt,*'  Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia,  and 
Biscay,  who  occupied  the  commerce  and  city  of  Tana,  or 
Azoph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  offered  their  gift&y 
admired  his  magnificence,  and  trusted  his  royal  word.  But 
the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who  explored  the  state  of  the 
magazines  and  harbor,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tive presence  of  the  Tartars.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes ; 
the  Moslems  were  pillaged  and  dismissed ;  but  all  the  Chris- 
tians, who  had  not  fled  to  their  ships,  were  condemned  either 

'*  Institutions  of  Timour,  p.  128,  125.  Mr.  White,  the  editor, 
bestows  some  animadversion  m  the  superficial  account  of  Sherefeddin, 
(L  iii  c.  12, 18,  14,)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  Timour,  and 
.the  true  springs  of  action. 

'*  llie  furs  of  Russia  are  more  credible  than  the  ingots.  But  the 
linen  of  Antioch  has  never  been  famous :  and  Antioch  was  in  ruins. 
I  suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of  Europe,  which  the  Hanse 
mercnants  had  imported  by  the  way  of  Novogorod. 

"  M.  Levesque  (Hist  de  Russie,  tom.  ii  p.  247.  Vie  do  Timour, 
p.  64— -67,  before  the  French  version  of  the  Institutes^  has  corrocted 
'  Uie  error  of  Sherefed^n,  and  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timour's  con- 
auests.  His  arguments  are  superfluous ;  and  a  simple  appeal  to  th^ 
llussialk  annals  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  whico  six  years 
Dcfore  had  been  taken  by  Toctamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  mora 
fimaidable  invader. 


i '  *^  An  EerpH^m  conral  from  Grand  Oairo  is  mentioned  in  Birbaro'i 
^99fimtf  to  Tana  ii 
loM  u.  fol  92.) 


in  I486,  after  the  dty  had  been  rebuilt,  (RattiMK 
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to  death  or  slaver^.''  Revenge  prompted  him  to  burn  the 
.'eiCJOB  of  8c*nii  and  Astrachan,  the  monuments  of  rising  civil- 
ittition;  and  his  vanity  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetrated 
to  the  region  of  perpetual  daylight,  a  strange  phenomenon, 
which  aaijorized  his  Mahometan  doctors  to  dispense  with  toe 
obligatH>n  of  evening  prayer.** 

in.  When  TSmour  first  proposed  to  his  princes  and  emita 
(fae  invasion  of  India  or  Hindostan,**  he  was  answered  by  a 
■dnrniir  of  discontent :  ^  The  rivers !  and  the  mountains  and 
deserts !  and  the  soldiers  clad  in  armor !  and  the  elephants, 
destroyers  of  men!"  But  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
was  more  dreadful  than  idl  these  terrors;  and  his  superior 
reason  was  convinced,  that  an  enterprise  of  such  tremendous 
aspect  was  safe  and  easy  in  the  execution.  He  was  informed 
by  his  s{Hes  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan :  the 
•oubahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion; and  the  perpetual  infancy  of  Sultan  Mahmond  was 
despised  even  in  the  harem  of  Delhi.  The  Mogul  army  moved 
in  three  great  divisions ;  and  Timour  observes  with  pleasure, 
that  the  ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  horse  most  fortu- 
nately corresponded  with  the  ninety-two  names  or  epithets  di 
.  the  prophet  Mahomet*  Between  the  Jihoon  and  the  Indus  they 
crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  styled  by 

^  tlie  eack  of  Azoph  is  described  by  Sherefeddin,  (1.  iil  c  55,)  and 
much  more  particulartj  by  the  atithor  of  an  Italian  chronicle,  (An- 
dreas de  Rednsns  de  Quero,  in  Cbroa  Tarvisiano,  in  Muratori,  Script 
Remm  ItsUcamra,  torn.  xix.  p.  902 — 805.)  He  had.  conversed  with 
the  Mianis,  two  Venetian  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  sent  a 
.  deputy  to  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  the  other  had  lost  at  Azoph  three 
sons  and  12,000  ducats. 

••  Sherefeddin  only  says  (i  iil.  c.  18)  that  the  rays  of  the  setting,  and 

'those  of  the  rising  sun,  were  scarcely  separated  by  any  interval;  a 

.  problem  which  may  be  solved  in  the  latitude  of  Moscow,  (the  56th 

de^ee,)  with  the  aid  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  a  long  summer 

twdight    But  a  daif  of  forty  days  (Khondemir  apud  D'Herbelot,  p. 

880]  would  rigorously  confine  us  within  the  polar  drcle. 

••  For  the  uidian  war,  see  the  Institutionn,  (p.  129 — 189.)  the  fourth 
book  of  Sherefeddin,  and  the  h'^story  of  Ferishta,  (in  Dow,  vol  ii  p, 
1 — 20,)  whidi  throws  a  general  light  :n  the  afi&iirs  of  Hindostan. 


*  GKbbon  (observes  M.  von  Hammer)  is  mistaken  in  the  ccrreBpondencs 

of  the  nine^-two  sqaadrons  of  his  army  with  the  ninety-two  naiaeff  of 

Gmkx  the  aaiaes  of  God  are  ninety-nine,  ard  AJIab  is  the  bondredth^  p 

ttas^  BMte. .  Bat  CKbboo  speaks  of  the  names  or  epithet*  of  Maliomet,  MM  «f 

God.— U  -i 
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1^  A^rftbiftn  geographers  The  Stony  Girdles  of  the  Eartk 
TW  h^thland  robbers  were  subdued  or  extirpated ;  but  great 
MMiwnt  of  men  and  horses  perished  in  the  snow;  the  em- 
|iH\vr  biiuself  was  let  down  a  precipice  on  a  portable  scaffold 

iIm»  n»|M)s  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  in  length ;  and 

K>^^«  he  could  reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous  operatioii 
«qM^  tivtf  times  repeated.  Timour  crossed  the  Indus  at  the 
\^KtMlry  passage  of  Attok ;  and  suocessiTely  traversed,  in  the 
\l^tM«pa  of  Alexander,  the  Punjab,  or  five  rivers,'*  that  fidl 
lnK^  the  roaster  stream.  From  Attok  to  Delhi,  the  high  road 
iMi^ureB  no  more  than  six  hundred  miles ;  but  the  two  ooo- 
aw^KTum  deviated  to  the  southeast ;  and  the  motive  of  Tiraonr 
^$0k  to  join  his  grandson,  who  had  achieved  by  his  command 
IImi  conquest  of  Moultan.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hy- 
^ihHHiit,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  Macedonian  hero 
U)d  and  wept :  the  Mc^ul  entered  the  desert,  reduced  tlie 
IvirtreMi  of  Batmir,  and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of 
IMhi,  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted  three 
iH»ikturies  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahometan  kings.!  The 
ak^,  more  especially  of  the  castle,  might  have  been  a  work 
uf  time;  but  he  tempted,  by  the  appearance  of  weakness, 
Uitt  Hultan  Mahmoud  and  his  vizier  to  descend  into  the  plain, 
witli  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  forty  thousand  of  his  foot- 
guardH,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks 
are  said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp  and  poisoned  daggers. 
Against  these  monsters,  or  rather  against  the  imagination  of 
his  troops,  he  condescended  to  use  some  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions of  fire  and  a  ditch,  of  iron  spikes  and  a  rampart  of 
bucklers ;  but  the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to  smile  at  their 
own  fears;  and  as  soon  as  these  unwieldy  animals  were 
routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men  of  India)  disappeared 
from  the  field.  Timour  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital  of  Hindostan ;  and  admired,  with  a  view  to  imitate, 


**  Tbo  rivers  of  the  Pui\jab,  the  five  eastern  I  ranches  of  the  Indus, 

6kf«  been  laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  truth  and  accuracy  io 
ijor  Hennul's  incomparable  map  of  Hindostan.  In  this  Oritioal  Me- 
nuur  he  illustrates  wiUi  judgment  and  learning  the  marches  of  Alex- 
inder  and  Timour.* 

•  flM  vol.  I.  eh.  11.  note  1.— M. 

f  They  leak,  on  their  mtreh,  100.000  shiTcs,  Qaehers  they  were  all  ■■»• 
wwl.  V.  Hanuaor,  yoL  I.  p.  MO.  THey  are  called  idoIateriL  Briggi'i 
fMlihia,vol.  l.i>.4»l.— If 
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ibe  arehiteotare  of  the  stately  mosqne;  but  the  order  or  Koense 
of  a  general  pillage  and  masaacre  polluted  the  festival  of  his 
victory.  He  resdved  to  purify  his  soldiers  in  the  blood  of  the 
idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  one,  the  nnmbers  of  the  Moslems.*  In  this  pious  design, 
he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north  east  of  Delhi, 
passed  the  €binges,  fought  several  battles  by  land  and  water, 
and  jienetrated  to  the  &moa^  rock  of  Ooupele,  the  statue  of 
the  cow,f  that  seems  to  discharge  the  mighty  river,  whose 
•ouroe  is  far  distant  among  the  mountaips  of  Thibet**  His 
rotnm  was  along  the  skirts  of  the  northern  hills ;  nor  could 
this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year  justify  the  strange  foresight  of 
his  emirs,  that  their  children  in  a  warm  climate  wonld  degen- 
erate into  a  race  of  Hindoos. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganfifes  that  Timour  was  in- 
formed,  by  his  speedy  messengers,  of  the  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Christians,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
sultan  Bajazet  His  vigor  of  mind  and  body  was  not  im- 
paired by  sixty-three  years,  and  innumerable  fatigues ;  and, 
after  enjoying  some  tranquil  months  in  the  ))alace  of  Samar- 
oand,  he  proclaimed  a  new  expedition  of  seven  years  into 
the  western  countries  of  Asia.**    To  the  soldiers  who  had 


"  Hie  two  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  rise  in 
Tliibetf  from  the  opposite  ridges  of  the  same  hills,  separate  from  each 
other  to  the  distance  of  1200  miles,  and.  after  a  winding  course  of  2000 
miles,  again  meet  in  one  point  near  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  Tet  so  capri- 
dons  is  Fame,  that  the  Burrampooter  is  a  late  discoverj,  while  his 
brother  Ganges  has  heen  the  theme  of  ancient  and  modern  story 
Coupele,  the  scene  of  Timour's  last  victory,  must  be  situate  near  Lol- 
dong,  1100  miles  from  Calcutta;  and  in  1774,  a  British  camp  I  (Ren- 
ad's  Memoir,  p.  7,  69,  90,  91,  99.) 

•*^  See  the  uistitations,  p  141,  to  the  end  of  the  ist  book,  and  Sh«v. 
efeddin,  (L  v.e.  1 — 16,)  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  into  Syria. 


*  See  a  corioas  passage  on  the  destmction  uf  the  Hindoo  idols,  Memoirs^ 
p.  15.— M. 

t  Consult  the  yery  striking  description  of  the  Cow's  Month  by  Captain 
Hodgson,  Asfat  Res.  vol.  zlv.  p.  117.  "  A  most  wonderful  scene.  The 
B'hi^TB^a  or  Ganges  issues  from  under  a  very  low  arch  at  the  foot  of  the 
anma  snow  bed.  My  gnide.  an  illiterate  mountaineer  compared  the  pendent 
Kides  to  Mahodeva's  hair."  (Compare  Poems,  Q.aarterly  Rev.  vol.  xiv.  p. 
37,  and  at  the  end  of  my  translation  of  Nala.)  "  Hindoos  of  research  mav 
firmer^  have  been  here ;  and  f  so.  I  cannot  think  of  any  place  to  wbicii 
d^  nnKht  more  aptly  give  the  na  ne  of  a  cow's  moutl  than  to  this  cxtraor 
dinary  debouche  ' — M. 
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■trved  in  tbo  In^an  war  he  gnmted  the  dioiee  of  rQiiudnnig 
At  boioe,  or  folbwiog  their  prinee ;  hoi  the  troc^  of  all  the 
provincet  and  kiiigdoai»  of  Persia  men  eommaDded  to 
aHtM*tnble  at  Isp^ihaD.  and  wait  the  anival  of  the  Imperial 
itaiidiird.  It  was  first  diieded  against  the  Ghristiaos  of 
Oouma,  who  were  strong  only  in  their  locka,  their  eastlea, 
and  the  winter  season ;  bat  th^  obstacles  were  overcome  by 
liie  »jal  and  peneToanee  of  Timoor:  the  rebels  submitted 
lo  tlie  tribute  or  the  Koran ;  and  if  both  regions  boasted  of* 
tliidr  martyrs,  that  name  is  more  justly  due  to  the  Christian 

JirisoDem,  who  were  ofiered  the  ehoiee  of  abjuration  or  death. 
^11  hw  descent  from  the  hilb,  the  emperor  gare  audience  to 
tlio  fint  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and  opened  the  hostile  coiv 
r(M|K>ndence  of  complaints  and  menaces,  which  fermented 
two  years  before  the  final  explosion.  Between  two  jealous 
and  liaugbty  neighbors,  the  motives  of  quarrel  will  seldom 
\w  wanting.  The  Mogul  and  Ottoman  conquests  now  touched 
«UKih  other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eraerum,  and  the  Eu-* 
pbrntes ;  nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascertained  by  time- 
mid  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious  monarchs  might  accuse 
hif»  rival  of  violating  his  territory,  of  threatening  his  vassals,, 
and  protecting  bis  rebels ;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each' 
undf^rHtood  the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had 
ilHi]r|H!d,  and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably  pursued. 
T\ui  resemblance  of  character  was  still  more  dangerous  than 
the  ofiposition  of  interest;  and  in  their  victorious  career, 
Timour  was  impatient  of  an  equal,  and  Bajazet  was  ignorant 
of  a  superior.  The  first  epistle  ■*  of  the  Mogul  emperor 
must  have  provoked^  instead  of  reconciling,  the  Turkish  sul 
tan,  whose  mmily  and  nation  he  affected  to  despise."     ^  Dost 

*'  We  have  three  copies  of  these  hostile  epistles  in  the  Institutions,; 
(p'  147,)  in  Sherefeddin,  (L  v.  c  14,)  and  in  Arabshah,  (torn.  ii.  c.  19 
p.  1H8^20I ;)  which  agree  with  each  other  in  the  spirit  and  substance. 
rsMiifr  than  in  the  style.  It  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  translat- 
imI,  with  various  latitude,  from  the  Turkish  original  into  the  Arabic  and 
I'Mftdan  tonf^ues.* 

**  llie  MtJtf  ul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  countrymen  by  the 
MtnA  of  TSirka,  and  stigmatises  the  race  and  nation  of  Bajaxet  with 
ihf  liKii  hmiurable  epithet  of  Turkmans.  Tet  I  do  not  understaod  how 
lllii  Ottoinans  ooula  be  descended  from  a  Turkman  saUor ;   those 


*  Vnn  Hinmor  ooosidors  the  letter  which  Qibboo  inserted  in  rbe  lezt 
bi  ffPttrk>as<    On  the  various  copies  of  these  letters,  see  his  voteirp 


tft-r 
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thcra  not  know,  that  tbe  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  subject  lO  onV 
«m»  and  onr  laws?  that  oar  invincible  forct^s  extend  froni 
one  sea  to  the  other  ?  that  the  potentates  of  the  earth  form 
a  line  before  onr  gate!  and  that  we  have  compelled  Fortune 
herself  to  watch  over  the  prosperitj  of  <mr  empire.  What 
is  the  funndation  of  thy  insolence  and  folly?  Thou  hast 
fought  some'  battles  in  the  woods  of  Anatolia ;  contemptible 
trophies  1  Thou  hast  obtained  some  victories  over  the  Christ 
tians  of  Europe;  thj  sword  was  blessed  by  the  apostle  of 
God;  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  in 
waging  war  against  the  infidels,  is  the  sole  consideration  that 
prevents  us  from  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and 
bulwark  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time ;  reflect ; 
repent;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance,  which  is 
yet  suspended  over  thy  head.  Thou  art  no  more  than  a 
pismire;  why  wilt  thou  seek  to  provoke  the  elephants! 
Alas  !  they  will  trample  thee  under  their  feet"  In  his 
replies,  Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul  which 
was  deeply  stung  by  such  unusual  contempt  After  retorting 
the  basest  reproaches  on  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the  dese.H, 
the  Ottoman  recapitulates  his  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Tou*- 
ran,  and  the  Indies ;  and  labors  to  prove,  that  Timour  had 
never  triumphed  unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the  vices  of 
his  foes.  ^  Thy  armies  are  innumerable :  be  they  so ;  but' 
what  are  the  arrows  of  the  fiying  Tartar  against  the  cim- 
eters  and  battle-axes  of  mv  firm  and  invincible  Janizaries?. 
I  will  guard  the  princes  who  have  implored  my  protection : 
leek  them  in  my  tents.  The  cities  of  Arzingan  and  E^rze- 
toum  are  mine ;  and  unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will 
demand  the  arrears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania." 
The  ungovernable  rage  of  the  sultan  at  length  betrayed  him, 
to  an  insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind.  ^*  If  I  fly  from  thy 
arms,"  said  he,  **^  may  my  wives  be  thrice  divorced  from  my 
bed :  but  if  thou  hast  not  courage  to  meet  me  in  the  field, 
may  est  thou  again  receive  thy  wives  after  they  have  thrice 
endured  the  embraces  of  a  stranger."  "*     Any  violation  by, 

mlaiid  shepherds  were  so  remote  fi'om  the  sea,  and  all  maritims, 
ifflun.* 

'*  Acoordiiig  to  the  Koran,  (c  ii.  p.  27,  and  Sale's  Discourses,  p.  184,) 
t  MnMiilmsn  who  had  thrice   divorced  his  wife,  (who  had  thriee 


'  Friss  trsaalsted  tbe  word  pilot  or  boatman.— If. 
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word  or  deed  of  the  secrecy  of  the  harem  is  an  unpardonabk 
ofienoe  among  the  Turkish  nations  ;*'  and  the  political  quarrel 
of  the  two  monarchs  was  imbittered  by  private  aid  personal 
resentment  Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Timour  was  satisfied 
with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Siwas  or  Sebaste,  a  strong 
city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia ;  and  he  revenged  the  indiacre* 
tion  of  the  Ottoman,  on  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  Armeni* 
•ns,  who  were  buried  alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful  dischargi 
of  their  duty.f  As  a  Mussulman,  he  seemed  to  respect  the 
pious  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the 
olockade  of  Constantinople ;  and  aflter  this  salutary  lesson,  the 
Mogul  conqueror  checked  his  pursuit,  and  turned  aside  to  the 
invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt  In  these  transaciioos,  the  Oi* 
toman  prince,  by  the  Orientals,  and  even  by  Timour,  is  styled 
the  Kaissar  of  Etoum^  the  Caesar  of  the  Romans;  a  title 
which,  by  a  small  anticipation,  might  be  given  to  a  monardli 
who  possessed  tlie.  provinces,  and  threatened  the  city,  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine.*' 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still  reigned  in 
£gypt  and  Syria :  but  the  dynasty  of  the  Turks  was  over- 
thrown by  that  of  the  Circassians ;"  and  their  favorite  Bar- 
kok,  from  a  slave  and  a  prisoner,  was  raised  and  restored  to 
the  throne.  In  the  midst  of  rebellion  and  discord,  he  braved 
the  menaces,  corresponded  with  the  enemies,  and  detained 


repeated  the  words  of  a  divorce,)  could  not  take  her  again,  till  afteff 
she  had  been  married  to^  and  repudiated  by,  another  husband ;  an  ig> 
nominioua  transaction,  which  it  is  needless  to  aggravate,  by  supposing^ 
that  the  first  husband  must  see  her  enjoyed  by  a  second  before  hitf 
&ce,  (Rycaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  £!inpire,  L  ii.  c.  21.) 

**  The  common  delicacy  of  the  Orientals,  in  never  speaking  of  their 
women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arab^ihah  to  the. 
Turkish  nations ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Chalcondyles  (L 
ii.  p.  ft6)  had  some  knowledge  of  the  prejudice  and  tlie  insult* 

'*  For  the  style  of  the  Moguls,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  181,  14*7,) 
and  for  the  Persians,  the  Biblioth^ue  Orientate,  (p.  882 ;)  but  I  dc  noi 
find  that  the  title  of  Caesar  has  been  applied  by  the  Arabians,  ot  as- 
sumed by  the  Ottomans  themselves. 

**  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadge,  in  M.  De  Ouignes,  (tr-m. 
It.  L  zzil,)  who,  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulmahasen,  Eta  Scl  hi- 
nah,  and  Aintabi,  has  added  some  facts  to  our  common  stock  t£ 
■laterials. 

*  See  Von  Hammer,  p.  308,  and  note,  p.  621. — M. 
t  Btill  worse  barbarities  were  perpetrated  on  these  brave  mea     Vm 
r,  voL  i  p.  906^11. 


r 
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Ike  lunbaBaadora,  of  the  Mogul,  who  patiently  expecte  I 
decease,  to  revenge  the  crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feebk 
ceign  of  his  son  F  inige.  •  llie  Syrian  emirs'*  were  assem- 
bled at  Aleppo  to  repel  the  invasion :  they  confided  in  the 
lame  and  discipline  of  the  Mamalukes,  in  the  temper  of  their 
iwords  and  lances  of  the  purest  steel  of  Damascus,  in  the 
fUength  of  their  walled  cities,  and  in  the .  populonsness  of 
sixty  thousand  villages;  and  instead  of  sustaining  a  siege, 
they  threw  open  their  gates,  and  arrayed  their  ferces  in  Uie 
ulain.  But  these  forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and 
unioo ;  and  some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced  to  desert 
or  betray  their  more  loyal  companions.  Timour*s  front  was 
covered  with  a  line  of  Indian  elephants,  whose  turrets  were 
filled  with  archers  and  Greek  fire :  the  rapid  evolutions  of 
his  cavalry  completed  the  dismay  and  disorder;  the  Syrian 
erowds  fell  back  on  each  other :  many  thousands  were  stifled 
or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance  of  the  great  street ;  the  Moguls 
entered  with  the  fogitives;  and  after  a  short  defence,  the 
citadel,  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Aleppo,  was  surrendered 
by  cowardice  or  treachery.  Among  the  suppliants  and  cap- 
^ves,  Timour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  the  law,  whom  he 
invited  to  the  dangerous  honor  of  a  personal  conference.** 
The  Mogul  prince  was  a  zealous  Mussulman ;  but  his  Persian 
•chools  nad  taught  lum  to  revere  the  memory  of  Ali  and 
Hosein ;  and  he  had  imbibed  a  deep  prejudice  against  the  Syr- 
ians, as  the  enemies  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  To  these  doctors  he  proposed  a  captious  question, 
which  the  casuists  of  Bochara,  Samarcand,  and  Herat,  were 
bcapable  of  resolving.  ^  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  of  those 
who  are  slain  on  my  side,  or  on  that  of  my  enemies  T  But 
he  was  silenced,  or  satisfied,  by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the 
eadhis  of  Aleppo,  who  replied  in  the  words  of  Mahomet  him- 
self that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign,  constitutes  the  martyr ; 


«^ 


**  For  these  recent  and  domestic  transactioDs,  Arabehah,  though  a 
partial,  is  a  credible,  witness,  (torn.  i.  c.  64 — 68,  torn,  il  c.  1 — 14.) 
Timour  must  have  been  odious  to  a  Syrian ;  bat  the  notoriety  of  (acts 
would  have  obliged  him,  in  some  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy  and 
himwelf.  His  bittefB  may  correct  the  luscious  sweets  of  Sherefeddio^ 
p.  ▼:  a  17— 2?  )      .  . 

**  These  interesting  conversations  appear  to  have  been  copied  by 
Arsbshah  (tom.  I  c.  68,  p^  625—645)  from  the  cadhi  and  historian  £bn 
Behoiinah,  a  prindpa)  aotor.  Yet  how  could  he  !>?  alive  seventy-fite 
IKamaflenirai^iist    (D'aerbslot,  |>.  782.) 
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%od  that  the  Modems  of  eith^  P^Jy  ^^  %^^  ^^^7  ^  ^ 
glory  of  God,  may  deserve  that  sacred  appellation.  The  true 
uuocessioa  of  the  caliphs  was  a  controversy  of  a  still  more 
delicate  nature ;  and  the  frankness  of  a  doctor,  too  honest  for 
his  situation,  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  ^Ye  ar&  as 
false  as  those  of  Damascus :  Moawiyah  was  a  usurper,  Yuad 
a  tyrant,  and  Ali  alone  is  the  lawful  successor  of  the  prophet" 
A  prudent  explanation  restored  his  tranquillity  ;  and  he  passed 
to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation.  ^What  is  your 
age?**  said  he  to  the  cadhi.  " Fifty  years." — ^^It  would  be 
the  age  of  my  eldest  son:  you  see  me  here  (continued  Ti- 
mour)  a  poor  lame,  decre[Ht  mortal.  Yet  by  my  arm  has  the 
Almighty  been  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  of  Iran,  Toih 
ran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood ;  and  God  is 
my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never  been  the  aggress 
sor,  and  that  my  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of 
their  own  calamity .**  During  this  peaceiul  conversation  the 
streets  of  Aleppo  streamed  with  blood,  and  rdechoed  with  the 
cries  of  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of  violated 
virgins.  The  rich  plunder  that  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers 
might  stimulate  their  avarice;  but  their  cruelty  was  enforced 
by  the  peremptory  command  of  producing  an  adequate  nunn 
ber  of  heads,  which,  according  to  his  custom,  were  curiously 
piled  in  columns  and  pyramids:  the  Moguls  celebrated  the 
feast  of  victory,  while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the  night 
in  tears  and  in  chains.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  march  of  the 
destroyer  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  rudely 
encountered,  and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  armies  of  Egypt 
A  retrograde  motion  was  imputed  to  his  distress  and  despair : 
one  of  his  nephews  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  Syria  rejoiced 
in  the  tale  of  his  defeat,  when  the  sultan  was  driven  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Mamalukes  to  escape  with  precipitation  and 
siiame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo.  Abandoned  by  their  prince,- 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still  defended  their  walls;  and 
Timour  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  if  they  would  adorn  .bis 
ri9treat  with  a  ffift  or  ransom;  each  article  of  nine  pieces. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himself  into  the  city,  under 
oolor  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfidiously  violated  the  treaty ;  ini- 
posed  a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  gold ;  and  animated  his^ 
troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrians  who  had  eze- 
euted,  or  approved,  the  murder  of  the  grandson  of,  MahpiQ^t? 
A  (apuly  wkicb  Wl  given  honorable  burial  to  ^ Jie  heiwi  oC 
Hoseio,  and  a  colony  of  artificers,  wh:>m  he  seal  to  labor  al 
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SttDarcaad,  were  alone  reeenred  in  the  general  massacrBf 
and  after  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  Damascus  was  reduced 
to  aslies,  because  a  Tartar  was  moved  by  reli^pous  zeal  to 
aven^  the  blood  of  an  Arab.  The  losses  and  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  obliged  limour  to  renounce  the  conquest  of*  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt;  but  in  his  return  to  the  Euphrates  he  delivered 
Aleppo.  tQ  the  flames;  and  justified  his  pious  motive  by  the 
pardon  and  .reward  of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  All,  who  were 
desirous  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.  I  have  expatiated  on 
tlie  personal  anecdotes  which  mark  the  character  of  the  Mogul 
hero ;  but  I  shall  briefly .  mention,'*  that  he  erected  on  the 
ruina  of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  ninety  thousand  heads ;  again 
vi^ted  Greorgia;  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Araxes;  and 
prochiimed  his  resolution  of  marching  against  the  Ottoman 
emperor.  Oonsdous  of  the  importance  of  the  war,  he  col* 
lected  his  forces  from  every  province:  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  enrolled  on  his  military  list ; "  but  the  splendid 
commands  of  five,  and  ten,  thousand  horse,  may  be  rather 
expressive  of  the  rank  and  pension  of  the  chiefe,  than  of  the 
genuine  number  of  efifective  soldiers."'  In  the  pillage  of  Syria, 
the  Moguls  had  acquired  immense  riches:  but  the  delivery 
of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years  more  firmly  attached 
them  to^the  Imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Bajazet  had  two 
years  to  collect  his  £>roes  for  a  more  serious  encounter. 
They  consisted  <^  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot,** 

**  The  mardies  and  occupations  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and 
Ottomao  wars  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  29--43)  and 
Arabehah,  (torn,  il  c.  16 — 18.) 

"  This  number  of  800,000  was  extracted  b^  Arabshah*  or  rather  by 
£bn  Schounah,  ex  rationario  Tiraiu'i,  on  the  faith  of  a  Carizmian  offi- 
cer, (torn.  L  c.  68,  p.  617 ;)  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  a  Greek 
historiaii  (Phranza,  Lie  29)  adds  no  more  than  20,000  men.  Pog- 
|ias  reekoos  1,000,000 ;  another  Latin  contemporary  (Chroa  Tarvisi* 
anum,  apud  Muratori,  tom.  xix.  p.  800)  1,100,000;  and  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,600,000  is  attested  by  a  German  soldier,  who  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Angora,  (Leunclav.  ad  GhalcondyL  1.  iii.  p.  82.)  Timour, 
in  his  Institutions,  has  not  deigned  to  calcinate  his  troops,  his  sub 
lee  ts,  or  his  revenues^ 

'*  A  wide  latitude  of  non-effectives  was  allowed  by  the  Great 
Migul  for  his  own  pride  and  the  benefit  of  his  officers.  Bcruier'i 
patron  wm  Penge-Uazari,  commander  of  5000  horse ;  of  which  ke 
nuiintaii^  ao  iiiore  .than  (00,  (Voyages,  tomv  L  p.  288^  289.) 
»$.!'•  Tjpnour  himself  fixes  at  400^000  men  the  Ottoman  army,  (Instit«h 
p.  1^  wlucb  is  reduced  to  W.\iiOQ  by  Phransa»  (L  l  <}.  2^ 
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whose  m^rit  and  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  oompiezioii. 
We  may  discriminate  the  Janizaries,  who  have  been  gradually 
raised  to  an  establishment  of  forty  Uiousand  men ;  a  nationiu 
cavalry;  the  Spabis  of  modem  times ;  twenty  thousand  cniras- 
siers  of  Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable  armor;  the 
troop  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken  refvgtj  in  tibe 
camp  of  Timour,  and  a  colony  of  Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven 
from  Kipzs^,  and  to  whom  Bajazet  had  assigned  a  settlement 
in  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  The  fearless  confidence  of  the 
•ultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
ehoeen  that  spot  for  revenge,  he  displayed  his  banner  near 
the  ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Suvas.  In  the  mean  while, 
Timour  moved  from  the  Araxes  through  the  countries  of  Ar- 
menia and  Anatolia :  his  boldness  was  secured  by  the  wisest 
precautions;  his  speed  was  guided  by  order  and  discipline; 
and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  were  diligently 
explored  by  the  flying  squadrons,  who  marked  his  road  and 
preceded  his  standard.  Firm  in  his  plan  of  fighting  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  he  avoided  their  camp ;  dex 
U'rously  inclined  to  the  left;  occupied  Osesarea;  traversed 
the  salt  desert  and  the  River  Halys;  and  invested  Angora: 
while  the  sultan,  immovable  and  ignorant  in  his  poet,  com- 
pared the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail;**  he 
returned  on  the  wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief  of  Angor)> : 
and  as  both  generals  were  alike  impatient  for  action,  the  plains 
round  that  city  were  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which 
has  immortalized  the  glory  of  Timour  and  the  shame  of  Baja- 
zet For  this  signal  victory  the  Mogul  emperor  was  indebted 
to  himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  the  discipline  of 
thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the  tactics,  without  violating 
the  manners,  of  his  nation/*  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the 
missile  weapons,  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous  cavalry. 
From  a  single  troop  to  a  great  army,  the  mode  of  attack  was 
tlie  same :   a  foremost  line  first  advanced  to  the  charge,  and 

•ad  swelled  by  the  German  soldier  to  1,400,000.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Moguls  were  the  more  numerous. 

^  It  may  not  be  useless  to  mark  the  distances  between  Aneora  and 
the  neighboring  cities,  by  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  eadi  of  twenty 
•r  twenty -five  miles ;  to  Smyrna  xx.,  to  Kiotahia  z.,  to  Boorsa  z.,  is 
Cfftsarea,  viii.,  to  Sinope  k.,  to  Nicoroed  a  ix.,  to  Constai^itinople  zii 
or  xiii.,  (see  Toumefort,  Voyage  au  Ijevant,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xxL) 

^^  See  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  1llnf*il 
dUtors  hA(ro  illustrated  with  elaborate  pUns,  (p.  8*78—409.) 
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was  sttpported  in  a  just  order  by  the  squadrons  of  the  great 
vanguard.  The  general^s  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at 
his  command  the  front  and  rear  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
successively  moved  forwards  in  their  several  divisions,  and  in 
a  direct  or  oblique  line :  the  enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen 
or  twenty  attacks ;  and  each  attack  afforded  a  chance  of  vic- 
tory. If  they  all  proved  fruitless  or  unsuccessful,  the  occasion 
was  worthy  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  the  signal  of 
a<lvancing  to  the  standard  and  main  body,  which  he  led  in 
poiison/'  But  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  the  main  body  itself 
was  supported,  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest 
B<£uadrons  of  the  reserve,  commanded  by  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Timour.  The  conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously 
showed  a  line  of  elephants,  the  trophies,  rather  than  the  iif- 
•truments,  of  victory  ;  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  was  familiar 
to  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans ;  but  had  they  borrowed  from 
Europe  the  recent  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  the 
artificial  thunder,  in  the  hands  of  either  nation,  must  have 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day/'  In  that  day  Bajazet  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief:  but  his  genius  sunk 
under  a  stronger  ascendant ;  and,  from  various  motives,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops  fiuled  him  in  the  decisive  moment 
His  rigor  and  avarice*  had  provoked  a  mutiny  among  the 
Turks ;  and  even  his  son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from 
(^e  field.  The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  Uieir  revolt,  were 
drawn  away  to  the  banne«  of  their  lawful  princes.  Hia  Ta,^ 
tar  allies  had  been  tempted  by  the  letters  and  emissaries  of 
Timour;^  who  reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the 
slaves  of  their  Others ;   and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  domin- 


**  The  saltan  himself  (says  Timoitf)  must  then  put  the  foot  of  oour- 
ige  into  the  stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metapnor,  .which  is  loBt  in 
the  English,  but  preserved  in  the  French,  version  of  the  Institutes,  (p. 
166,  167.) 

**  The  Greek  fire,  od  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Sherefeddin,  (L  V. 
i.  4*7 ;)  bat  Voltaire's  strange  suspicion,  ihsd  some  cannon,  insmbed 
with  straoffe  diaracters,  must  have  been  sent  by  that  monan^  to  Delhi, 
B  refuted  ny  the  universal  silence  of  contemporaries. 

**  Timoor  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negotiation  with 
the  Tartars^  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  tne  joint  evidence  of  the 
Arabian,  (torn,  i  c.  47,  p.  891,)  IrirKish,  (Annal  Leunclav.  p.  821,)  and 
Peratan  historians,  (Ehondemir,  apud  d'Herbelot,  p.  882.) 


Bee  y.  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p,  310,  for  the  siugolar  hints  which  were 
*^  ^nm  ci  the  wisdom  of  amockiiig  bis  boarded  treasures. — ^M. 
VOL.  VI. — M 
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ion  of  their  new,  or  the  fibe'rtj  of  their  andeni,  conuliy.  b 
the  right  winflr  a(  Bajaiet  the  eniraesierB  of  Earope  charged 
with  &thful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms :  but  tfaene  men  of 
iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artfiil  flight  and  headlong  pur- 
suit; and  the  JanizarieSi  alone,  without  cavalry  or  rninile 
weapons,  were  enoompassed  by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul  hunt- 
ers. Their  valor  was  at  length  oppressed  by  heat^  thirst,  and 
the  weight  of  numbers ;  and  the  unfortunate  sultan,  afflicted 
with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transportod  from  the 
field  on  the  fleetest  of  his  horses.  He  was  pursued  and  taken 
by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ;  and,  after  his  capture,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submit- 
ted to  the  conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard  at  Eiotahia, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine  and  destruc- 
tion. Mirza  Mehemmed  Sultan,  the  eldest  and  best  beloved 
of  his  grandsons,  was  despatched  to  Boursa,  with  thirty  thou^ 
sand  horse ;  and  such  was  his  youthful  ardor,  that  he  arrived 
with  only  four  thousand  at  ue  gates  of  the  capital,  after 
performing  in  five  days  a  march  c?  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  Yet  fear  is  still  more  rapid  in  its  course;  and  Sob^ 
man,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had  already  passed  over  to  Eun^ 
with  the  royal  treasure.  The  spoil,  however,  of  the  palaof 
and  city  was  immense :  the  inhabitants  had  escaped ;  but  thf 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes 
From  Boursa,  the  grandson  of  llmour  advanced  to  Nice,  evev 
yet  a  fair  and  flourishing  city ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons  were 
only  stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis.  The  same  success 
attended  the  other  mirzas  and  emirs  in  their  excursions ;  and 
Smyrna,  defended  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Rhodian 
knights,  alone  deserved  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself 
After  an  obstinate  defence,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm :  all 
that  breathed  was  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
Christian  heroes  were  launched  from  ihe  engines,  on  board  of 
two  carracks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor.  The  Moslems  of  Asia  rejoiced  in  their  deliver 
ance  firom  a  dangerous  and  domestic  foe ;  and  a  parallel  was 
drawn  between  Uie  two  rivals,  by  observing  that  Hmour,  in 
fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a  fortress  which  had  sustained  seven 
years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  blockade,  of  Bajazet** 


^  For  the  war  of  Anatolia  or  Roum,  I  add  some  hints  iu  the  JmA 
Intioiis,  io  the  copious  narratives  of  Sherefeddin  (L  ▼.  <x  44 — 65)  ami 
Aiabshah,  (torn.  u.  c.  20 — 85.)    On  this  part  only  of  Timour's  hntoi^ 
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The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was  imprisoned  by  Tamer- 
llane,  so  long  and  so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now 
rejected  as  a  fiible  by  the  modern  writers,  who  smile  at  the 
vulgar  credulity.**  They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Per- 
sian history  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has  been  given  to  our 
curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and  frum  which  I  shall  collect 
%nd  abridge  a  more  specious  narrative  of  this  memorable 
transaction.  No  sooner  was  Tlmour  informed  that  the  cap- 
tive Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  than  he  graciously 
stepped  forwards  to  receive  him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and 
r^ingled  with  just  reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank  and 
misf-^rtone.  "Alasl"  said  the  emperor,  "the  decree  of 
(site  is  now  accomplished  by  your  own  fault ;  it  is  the  web 
which  vol'  ha'^e  woven,  the  thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself 
liave  planned.  I  wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the 
champion  of  the  Moslems;  vou  braved  our  threats;  you 
despised  our  friendship;  you  forced  us  to  enter  your  king- 
dom with  our  invincible  armies.  Behold  the  event.  Had 
you  vanquished,  I  am  no<:  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  you  re- 
served for  myself  and  my  troops.  But  I  disdain  to  retaliate ; 
your  life  and  honor  are  secure ;  and  I  shall  express  my  grat- 
itude to  God  by  my  clemency  to  man.**  The  royal  captive 
showed  some  signs  of  repentance,  accept-'^d  the  humiliation 
of  a  robe  of  honor,  and  embraced  with  tears  his  son  Mousa, 
who,  at  his  request,  was  sought  and  found  among  the  captives 
of  the  field.  The  Ottoman  princes  were  lodged  in  a  splen- 
did pavilion;  and  the  respect  of  the  guards  could  be  sur- 
passed only  by  their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival  of  the  harem 
from  Boursa,  Timour  restored  the  queen  Despina  and  her 
daughter  to  their  father  and  husband ;  bu^  he  piously  required, 
that  the  Servian  princess,  who  had  hicaerto  been  indulged  in 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  should  embrace  without  delay 
the  religion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  feast  of  victory,  to  which 
Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed  a  crown  on 
his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance 
of  restoring  him  with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of 

ii  is  lawful  to  quote  the  Turks,  (Cantemir,  p.  58 — 56,  AnnaL  Leunclaf . 

g,  S20 — 822,)  and  the  Greeks,  (Phraoza,  Lie.  59,  Ducas^  c.  15 — 17, 
halcondyles,  L  iii.) 

**  The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  THistoire  G^n^rale.  c.  88) 
fe  ready  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reyer*  n  rw^niUar  tale,  anil  to 
diuunish  the  magoitude  of  vice  and  t  rtue :  xxauiooii  lus 

Bcredidity  is  reasonable. 
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^is  ancestofb.  Bat  the  effect  of  his  promise  WW  dissppoifited 
oy  the  sultanas  untimely  death :  amidst  the  care  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  he  expired  of  an  apo]*^xy  at  Akshehr,  tha 
A.ntioch  of  Pisidia.  about  nine  months  after  his  defeat.  The 
/ictor  dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave :  his  body,  with  royal 
oomp,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  erected 
It  Boursa ;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  receiving  a  rich  present 
>f  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses  and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  pa* 
lent  in  red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

3uch  is  tlie  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials,  and  dedicated  to  his 
son  and  grandson,  nineteen  years  after  his  decease  ;**  and,  aft 
a  time  when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a  mani- 
fi?st  falsehood  would  have  implied  a  safare  on  his  real  con* 
duct  Weighty  indeed  is  this  evidence,  adopted  by  all  the 
Persian  histories  ;**  yet  flattery,  more  especially  in  the  East^ 
is  base  and  audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious  treat- 
ment  of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of  their  time  and 
country.  1.  The  reader  has  not  forgot  the  garrison  of 
French,  whom  the  marshal  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to  re- 
ceive the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the  over- 
throw of  their  great  adversary ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  some  of  them  accompanied  the  Greek  embassy  to  the 
camp  of  Tamerlane.  From  their  account,  the  hardships  of  the 
prison  and  death  of  Bajazet  are  affirmed  by  the  marshal's 
servant  and  historian,  within  the  distance  of  seven  years.^ 
2.  The  name  of  Poggius  the  Italian  *^  is  deservedly  &mous 

*^  See  the  History  of  Sherefeddin,  (L  v.  c  49,  62,  63,  59,  60.)  Thii 
work  was  finished  at  Shiraz,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  Sultsa 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sharokh,  the  son  of  Timour,  who  reigned  in  Fa^ 
sistan  in  bis  father's  lifetime. 

*^  After  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  Ebo  Schounah,  Ac,  the  learned 
P'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  882)  ma]^  affirm,  that  this  &ble  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  most  authentic  histories ;  but  his  denial  of  the 
visible  testimony  of  Arabshah  leaves  some  room  to  8U8(>ect  his  aocur 

IBCV. 

**  Et  fut  lui-mdme  (Bajazet)  pris,  et  menS  ed  prison,  en  laqoells 
mom  ut  d%  dure  mort  I  Me  moires  de  Boucicault,  P.  L  c.  37.  jluasB 
Memoirs  were  composed  while  the  marshal  was  still  governor  of  Gto* 
noa,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  the  year  1409,  by  a  popular  !■• 
(Kurrection,  (Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia,  torn.  xii.  p.  478,  474.) 

llie  reader  will  fuic  a  uatisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  triitlmi 
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among  the  revivers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  tsentiirj.  Hit 
degaat  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ^  was  compos- 
ed in  his  fiftieth  year,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Turkish 
victory  of  Tamerlane  ;*'  whom  he  celebrates  as  not  inferiot 
to  the  illustrious  Barbarians  of  antiquity.  Of  his  exploiti 
and  discipline  Poggius  was  informed  by  several  ocular  wit« 
nessea;  nor  does  he  forget  an  example  so  apposite  to  his 
theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the  Scythian  confined 
like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exhibited  a  spectacle  to 
Asia.  I  might  add  the  authority  of  two  Italian  chroniclesi 
perhaps  of  an  earlier  date,  which  would  prove  at  k«st  that  th« 
same  story,  whether  &lse  or  true,  was  imported  into  £urop« 
with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revolution.^  3.  At  the  time 
when  Poggius  flourished  at  Rome,  Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah 
composed  at  Damascus  the  florid  and  malevolent  history  of 
Timour,  for  whidi  he  had  collected  materials  in  his  journeys 
over  Turkey  and  Tartary.**  Without  any  possible  correspond- 
ence between  the  Latin  and  the  Arabian  writer,  they  agree 
in  the  fact  of  the  iron  cage ;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  common  veracity.  Ahmed  Arabshah  likewise 
relates  another  outrage,  which  Bajazet  endured,  of  a  more 
domestic  and  tender  nature.  His  indiscreet  mention  of  wo* 
men  and  divorces  was  deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar : 
in  the  feast  of  victory  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cup- 
bearers, and  the  sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines  and  wives 


ef  Poggius  ID  the  Poggiana,  an  entertaiaing  work  of  M.  Len&nt,  and 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Latina  MedisB  et  Infims  ^Etatis  of  Fabricius,  (torn. 
T.  pi  806 — 808.)  Poggius  was  bom  id  the  year  1860,  and  died  in 
}459. 

*^  The  dialogue  de  Yarietate  FortuosB,  (of  which  a  complete  aai 
elegant  edition  has  been  published  at  Paris  in  1728,  in  4ta,)  was  com- 
posed a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  (p.  6,)  ana 
consequently  about  the  end  of  the  year  1480. 

**  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane,  p.  86 — 89 
ifjBe  enim  novi  (says  Poggius)  qui  fuere  in  ejus  castrb  ....  Re^^ea 
vivum  cepit,  cave&que  m  modum  fersB  inclusum  per  omnem  Asian 
dircnmtulit  egregium  admirandumque  spectaculum  fortunie. 

**  The  Chronicon  Tarvisianum,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italica- 
rum  touL  xiz.  p.  800,)  and  the  Annates  Est«uses,  (tom.  xviil  p.  974.) 
The  two  authors,  Andrea  de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  and  James  de  Delajr- 
lo,  were  both  contemporaries,  and  both  chancellors,  the  one  of  Trevigi, 
Ihe  other  of  Ferrara.  The  evidence  of  the  f<»rmer  is  the  most  poe* 
itive. 

^  See  Arabshah,  torn.  ii.  c.  28,  34.    He  tr  ivelled  in  regfonea  Bit 
A.  H.  889,  (A.  D.  148fl,  July  27,)  tom    i  c.  2,  p.  18. 
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Qonfoundc  (J  nmoTig  the  slaves,  and  exposed  without  a  veil  to 
Uie  eyes  of  intemperance.  To  escape  a  similar  indignity,  it 
is  Raid  that  his  successors,  except  in  a  single  .instance,  have 
al)stained  from  legitimate  nuptials ;  and  the  Ottoman  practice 
and  belief,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  asserted  by  the 
observing  Busbequius,^  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  the  great  SoKman.  4.  Such  is  the  separation  of  language, 
that  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  independent  thai| 
iLat  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab.  I  suppress  the  names  of  Chai- 
eondylcs  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  period,  and 
who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone ;  but  more  attention  is  due 
to  George  Phranza,  protovesUare  of  the  last  emperors,  and 
who  was  born  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Angora.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  that  event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Ainurath  the  Second ;  and  the  historian  might  converse  with 
some  veteran  Janizaries,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  with 
the  sultan,  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his  iron  case. 
5.  The  last  evidence,  in  every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish 
annals,  which  have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  by  Leun- 
clavius^  Pocock,  and  Cantemir.**  They  unanimously  de- 
plore the  captivity  of  the  iron  cage ;  and  some  credit  may  be 
allowed  to  national  historians,  who  cannot  stigmatize  the 
Tartar  without  uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king  and 
country. 

From  these  opposite  premises,  a  lair  and  moderate  conclu- 
sion may  be  deduced.  I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  Ali 
Las  faithfully  described  the  first  ostentatious  interview,  in 
which  the  conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  harmonized  by  suc- 
cess, affected  the  character  of  generosity.  But  his  mind  was 
insensibly  alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance  of  Baja* 
zet ;  the  complaints  of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes, 
were  just  and  vehement ;  and  Tlmour  betrayed  a  design  of 
leading  bis   royal   captive  in  triumph   to  Samarcand.      An 


ftft 


Busbcqaius  in  Legatione  Turcicft,  epist.  i  p.  62.  Yet  his  respeo- 
table  authority  is  somewhat  nbuken  by  the  subsequent  loarriages  of 
Amurath  IL  with  a  Servian,  and  of  Mahomet  IL  with  an  Asiatic,  prin- 
ees8,  (Cantemir,  p.  83,  98.) 

^*  See  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza,  (L  i.  c.  29,)  and  his  life  in 
B  mckius  (de  Sciipt  Byzant.  P.  i.  c.  40.)  Ohalcondyles  and  Dutiai 
•peak  in  general  terms  of  Bajazet's  chains. 

*''  Annales  Leunclav.  p  821.  Pooock,  Prolegomen.  ad  Aholphanif 
Dyxiat.  Cantemir,  p.  66.* 


*  >i«  Hammer,  p.  318,  cites  several  aatborities  nnknowa  to 
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attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape,  by  digging  a  mine  under  the 
tent,  provoked  the  Mogul  emperor  to  impose  a  harsher  re* 
straint;  and  in  his  perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a 
wagon  might  be  invent^,  not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a 
rigorous  precaution.  Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  his- 
tory a  similar  treatment  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  king 
of  Persia ;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  represent  the  per- 
son, and  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  Roman  Caesar.*^*'  But  the 
strength  of  his  mind  and  body  fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his 
premature  death  might,  without  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the 
severity  of  l^mour.  He  warred  not  with  the  dead :  a  tear 
and  a  sepulchre  were  all  that  he  could  bestow  on  a  captive 
who  was  delivered  from  his  power ;  and  if  Mousa,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign  over  the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Anatolia  had  been  restored 
by  the  conqueror  to  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Granges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  was  in 
the  hand  of  Timour :  his  armies  were  invincible,  his  ambition 
was  boundless,  and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  con- 
Tert  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West,  which  already  trem- 
bled at  his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land; 
but  an  insuperable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled  between  the 
two  continents  of  Europe  and    Asia  ;^  and  the   lord  of  so 

**  Sapor,  \dug  of  Persia,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  enclosed 
m  the  figure  of  a  cow's  hide  by  Maximian  or  Galerius  Caesar.  Such 
is  the  fable  related  by  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  421,  vers.  Pocock. 
The  recollection  of  the  true  history  (Decline  and  Fall,  Ac.,  voL  il  p 
HO — 152)  will  teach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  Orientals 
of  the  ages  which  precede  the  Hegira. 

**  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  25)  describes,  like  a  curious  traveller,  the 
Straits  of  Gallipoli  and  Oonstantinople.  To  acquire  a  just  idea  of 
tiiese  events,  I  nave  compared  the  narratives  and  prqudioes  of  the 


*  Von  Hammer's  explanation  of  this  contested  point  is  both  simple  and 
sadflfactory.  It  originates  in  a  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  the  Tarkish 
word  kafe,  which  means  a  covered  litter  or  palanqain  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  is  generally  naed  to  convey  the  harem  of  an  Eastern  monarch.  £a 
tach  a  utter,  with  the  lattice-work  made  of  iron,  Bajazet  either  ehoae  or 
was  constrained  to  travel.  This  was  either  mistaken  for,  or  transformed 
Vv,  ignorant  relators  into  a  cage.  The  European  Schiltberger,  the  two 
oldest  of  die  Turkish  historians,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  kter  com- 
pilers, Seadeddin,  describe  this  litter.  Seadeddin  discusses  the  qoesticm 
with  some  decree  of  historical  criticism,  and  ascribes  the  chcnce  of  such  a 
vohide  to  the  mdignant  state  of  Biyazet's  mind,  which  would  not  htoek  tim 
dght  of  his  Tartar  conquerors.    Von  Hammer,  p.  900, — ^M. 
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Hiany  t&mant,  or  myriads,  of  horse,  was  not  master  of  a 
gle  galley.  The  two  passages  of  the  Bosphorus  and  JleHes- 
pont,  of  Constantinople  and  G^Uipoli,  were  possessed,  the  one 
by  Uie  Christians,  the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this  great 
occasion,  they  forgot  the  difference  of  religion,  to  act  with 
union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause :  the  doulie  straiti 
were  guarded  with  ships  and  fortifications;  and  they  sepi^ 
ately  withheld  the  transports  which  Hmour  demanded  of 
ither  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their  enemr. 
4t  the  same  time,  they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gins 
and  suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat 
with  the  honors  of  victory.  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajaset^ 
implored  his  clemency  lor  his  fiither  and  himself;  acoepted| 
by  a  red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania^ 
^hich  he  already  held  by  the  sword;  and  reiterated  lai^ 
ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  of  the  world.  The  Grefik  emperor*^  (either  John  or 
Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which  he  had  stip- 
ulated with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  aa 
oath  of  allegiance,  from  which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience 
so  soon  as  the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.  But 
the  fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious  Tam- 
erlane a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  compass  ;  a  design 
of  subduing  E^ypt  and  Africa,  marching  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering  Europe  by  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, and,  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Chris- 
tendom, of  returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tar- 
tary.  This  remote,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  danger  was 
averted  by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt :  tibe  hon- 
ors of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cairo  the  suprema- 
cy of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraffe,  or  camelopard, 
and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Samarcand  the  tribute  of 
the  African  world.  Our  imagination  is  not  less  astonished  by 
the  portrait  of  a  Mogul,  who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna, 
meditates,  and  almost  accomplishes,  the  invasion  of  the  Chi- 


Moguls,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
mentions  this  hostile  union  of  the  Christians  <uia  Ottomans,  (Vie  dt 
Timour.  p.  96.) 

'°  Since  the  name  of  CsBsar  had  been  transferred  to  the  sultans  of 
Roum,  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople  (Sherefeddin,  L  y.  a  64 
were  confounded  with  the  Christian  lords  of  Gallipoli,  ThesMdonici^ 
^c,  under  the  title  of  Tekkutf  which  is  derived  by  corruption  from  tiM 
genitire  roi  tLvptov,  (Cautemir,  p.  61.) 
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neee  empire.^  Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterpn^  by  na- 
tional huior  and  religious  zeal.  The  torrents  which  he  had 
shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  bj  an  equal 
destruction  of  the  infidels ;  and  as  he  now  stood  at  the  gates 
of  paradise,  he  might  best  secure  his  glorious  entrance  by 
demolishing  the  idols  of  China,  founding  mosques  in  eveiy 
dtj,  and  establishing  the  profession  of  faith  in  one  God,  and 
his  prophet  Mahomet  The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of 
Sugis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorders 
of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  lor  revenge. 
The  illustrious  Hongvou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming^ 
died  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Angora ;  and  his  grand- 
son, a  weak  and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace, 
after  a  million  of  Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war.** 
Before  he  evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  despatched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old  and 
new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the  Pagan  Cal« 
mucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in  the 
desert;  and,  by  the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon 
received  a  perfect  map  and  description  of  the  unknown 
regions,  from  the  source  of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China. 
During  these  preparations,  the  emperor  achieved  the  final 
iTonquest  of  Georgia ;  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes ;  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia ;  and  slowly  returned 
to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years  and  nine 
months. 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcaud,'*  be  displayed,  in  a  short 
repose,  his  magnificence  and  power;  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people ;  distributed  a  just  measure  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture  of 
palaces  and  temples ;  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last 
of  whom  presented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pen- 
oil  of  the  Oriental  artists.    The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em 

**  See  Sherefeddin,  L  v.  c  4,  who  marks,  in  a  just  itinerary,  fhe 
road  to  China,  which  Arabshah  (torn,  il  c  33)  paiots  in  vague  and 
rbetorioal  colors. 

'*  Synopsis  Hist.  Sinicie,  p.  '74—76,  (in  the  ivth  part  of  the  Rela 
tions  de  Tbevenot,)  Duhalde,  Hist  de  la  Chine,  (torn.  L  p.  607,  (06, 
IbiUo  edition ;)  and  for  the  Chronology  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  De 
Ckraaes^  Hist,  des  Huns,  (torn.  I  p.  71,  72.) 

^  For  the  return,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  see  Sherefeddii 
(L  fi  c.  1, — 80)  and  Arabshah,  (torn,  il  c  86 — 47.) 
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peror's  grancUons  was  es^^emed  aD  act  of  religion  as  well  m 
of  paternal  tenderaess ;  and  the  pomp  of  the  ancient  caKpha 
was  revived  in  their  nuptials.  They  were  celebrated  in  the 
gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated  with  innumerable  tents  and 
pavilions,  which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city  and  the 
apoils  of  a  victorious  camp.  Whole  ibrests  were  cut  down 
to  sapply  fuel  for  the  kitchens;  the  plain  was  spread  with 
pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases  of  every  liqaor,  to  which  thou- 
landik  of  guests  were  courteously  invited :  the  orders  of  the 
state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  marshalled  at  the 
royal  banquet;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  (says 
the  haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast ;  since  even  the 
causes^  we  smallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.** 
The  public  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  masquerades ; 
the  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  review ;  and  every  trade 
was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint  device,  some  marvellous 
pageant,  with  the  materials  of  their  peculiar  art  After  the 
marriage  contracts  had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bride- 
grooms and  their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambers:  nine 
times,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and 
undressed ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies 
were  showered  on  their  heads,  and  contemptuously  abandoned 
to  their  attendants.  A  general  indulgence  was  proclaimed: 
every  law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  peo- 
ple was  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle;  and  the  historian  of 
Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years  to  the 
attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period  of  his  life  were 
the  two  months  in  which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power. 
But  he  was  soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and 
war.  The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China : 
the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  se- 
lect and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran :  their  baggage 
and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred  great  wag- 
c»ns,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and  camels;  and  the 
troops  might  prepare  for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than  six 

**  Sherefeddin  (I.  vi.  c.  24)  meotioDs  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the 
most  pi.  tent  sovereigns  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  Henry  IIL 
ting  )f  Castile ;  and  the  curious  relation  of  his  two  embttssies  is  still 
•stant,  (Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  L  xix.  ell,  Um.  ii  p  829,  880.  Aver- 
bssemeDt  k  THist.  de  Timur  Bee,  p.  28 — 33.)  There  appears  likewiat 
to  have  been  some  correspondence  between  the  Mogul  emperor  aod 
ttie  court  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  (Histoire  de  Franre^  pil 
Velly  ei  YiUaret,  torn.  xii.  p.  836.) 
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months  were  employed  in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan 
from  Samarcand  to  Pekiu.  Neither  age,  nor  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  oould  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour;  he  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched  seven 
ty-six  parasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from  his  capital,  and 
pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Otrar,  where  he 
was  expected  by  the  angel  of  death.  Fatigue,  and  the  indis- 
creet use  of  iced  water,  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  fever ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  thirty-five  years  afber  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Za- 
gatai.  His  designs  were  lost;  his  armies  were  disbanded; 
China  was  saved;  and  fourteen  years  after  his  decease,  the 
most  powerful  of  his  children  sent  an  embassy  of  friendship 
and  commerce  to  the  court  of  Peking* 

The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  East  and  West: 
his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  Imperial  title ;  and  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered  him  almost  as  a  deity, 
may  be  justified  in  some  degree  by  the  praise  or  confession 
of  his  bitterest  enemies.**  Although  he  was  lame  of  a 
hand  and  foot,  his  form  and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of 
his  rank ;  and  his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and 
to  the  world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest,  and  if  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he  spoke  with  fluency 
and  elegance  the  Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his 
delight  to  converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and 
science;  and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the 
game  of  chess,  which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new 
refinements."  In  his  religion  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not 
perhaps  an  orthodox,  Mussulman;**  but  his  sound   under- 


**  See  the  translation  of  the  Peroan  account  of  their  embassy,  a 
curious  and  original  piece,  (in  the  ivth  part  of  the  Relations  de  Theve- 
not)  They  presented  the  emperor  of  China  with  an  old  horse  which 
Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was  in  the  year  1419  that  they  de- 
parted from  the  court  of  Herat,  to  which  place  they  returned  in  1422 
froii  Pekin. 

"  From  Arabshah,  torn.  ii.  c  96.  The  bright  or  softer  colors  are 
Dorrowed  from  Sherefeddin,  D'Herbelot,  and  the  Institutions. 

*^  ELis  new  system  was  multiplied  from  32  pieces  and  64  squares  tc 

66  pieces  and  110  or  130  squares;  but,  except  in  his  court)  the  old 

game  has  been  thought  sufficiently  elaborate.    The  Mogul  emperor 

was  rather  pleased  than  hurt  with  the  victory  c  f  a  subject :  a  chess- 

.  (li^er  will  feel  the  value  of  this  encomium  I 

^  See  Sherefeddin,  L  r.  c.  16,  26.    Arabshah  torn,  il  e.  36,  p.  101 
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standing  may  tempt  us  to  believe,  that  a  sapeTsthioiM  rarei^ 
«noe  for  Qmens  and  prophecies,  for  saints  and   astrologer^ 
was  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy.     In  the  goveni- 
ment  of  a  vast  empire,  h:  stood  alone  and  absolute,  withe  it 
a  rebel  to  oppose  bis  power,  a  favorite  to  seduce  his  a£fectioni^ 
or  a  minister  to  mislead   his  judgment     It  was  his  firmest 
maxim,  that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of 
the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled ;  but  his  foei 
have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands  of  anger  and 
destruction  were  more  strictly  executed  than  those  of  benefi- 
cence and  favor.     His  sons  and  grandsons,  of  whom  'Hmonf 
left  six-and-thirty  at  his  decease,  were  his  first  and  inost 
submissive  subjects;  and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their 
duty,  they  were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  ZSngia, 
with  the  bastinade,  and   afterwards   restored   to  honor  and 
command.     Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the  social 
virtues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his  firiendi 
and  pardoning  his  enemies;   but  the  rules  of  morality  are 
founded  on  the  public  interest;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  ta 
applaud  the  wisdom  of  a  monarch,  for  the  liberality  by  whi<^ 
he  is  not  impoverished,  and  for  the  justice  by  which  he  i^ 
strengthened   and   enriched.     To  maintain  the  harmcmy  ol 
authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the  proud,  to  protect  th^ 
weak,  to  reward  the  deserving,  to  banish  vice  and  idlene8% 
from  his  dominions,  to  secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to 
restrain  the  depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning,  and, 
by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  increase  the  rev- 
enue, without  increasing  the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a 
prince;    but,  in  the  discbarge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an 
ample  and   immediate   recompense.     Timour   might  boast, 
that,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of 
anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monarchy  a 
child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  East  to  the  West     Such  was  his  confidence  of  merit, 
that  from  this  reformation  he  derived  an  excuse  for  his  vic- 
tories, and  a  title  to  universal  dominion.     The  four  following 
observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  publio 
gratitude;  and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul 

%f:Z)  approves  the  impiety  ot  fimour  and  the  Moguls,  who  almost 
preferred  to  the  Koran  the  Yacia,  or  Law  of  Zingis,  (cui  Dens  mate 
4icat;)  Dor  will  he  believe  that  Sharokh  had  abolished  the  use  vU 
•atbority  of  that  Pagan  code. 
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flfoperof  was  rather  the  scour^  than  the  benefactor  of  mail< 
kind.  1.  If  some  partial  disorders, 'some  local  oppressions, 
were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the  umedy  was  far 
more  pernicious  than  the  disease.  By  their  rapine,  cruelty, 
^nd  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might  afflict  their 
BQhjects ;  but  whole  nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps 
of  tlie  reformer.  The  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by 
flourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable  tro- 
phies, by  columns,  or  pyramids,  of  human  heads.  Astracan, 
Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa, 
Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or 
utterly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops:  and 
perhaps  his  'conscience  would  have  been  startled,  if  a  priest 
or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
order.^  2.  His  most  destructive  wars  were  rather  inroads 
than  conquests.  He  invaded  Turkestan,  Eipzak,  Russia, 
Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  without  a 
hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  distant  provinces.  From 
ihence  he  departed  laden  with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him 
neither  troops  to  awe  the  conturi:iaciou8,  nor  magistrates  to 
protect  the  obedient,  natives.  When  he  had  broken  the 
mbric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abandoned  them  to 
the  evils  which  his  invasion  bad  aggravated  or  caused ;  nor 
were  these  eyils  compensated  by  any  present  or  possible  ben- 
efilis.  8.  The  kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the 
proper  field  which  he  labored  to  cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the 
perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful  labors 
were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  blasted,  by  the  ab 
sence  of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga 
or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even  his  sons,  forgot  their 
master  and  their  duty.  The  public  and  private  injuries  were 
poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigor  of  inquiry  and  punish- 
ment; and  we  must  be  content  to  praise  the  Institutions 
of  Timour,  as  the  specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy. 
4.  Whatsoever  might   be   the   blessings   of  his    administra- 

**  Besides  the  bloody  passages  of  this  narrative,  I  must  refer  to  ao 
anticipation  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Pecline  and  Fall,  which  m  a 
•ingle  note  (p.  234,  note  25)  accumulates  nearly  300.000  heads  of  the 
moouments  of  hu>  cruelty.  Except  in  Rowe's  play  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  I  did  uot  expect  to  hear  of  Timour's  amiable  moderatioi^ 

Chite's  preface,  p.  7.)     Yet  I  •  an  excuse  a  generous  enthusiasia  <i 
read«r,  and  i  tul  more  in  the  ediU>r,  of  thit  P^aiUuHaiu, 
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were  mofii  oommooly  the  assailanta:  for  a  while  the  pio- 
portaon  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  BOBpended ;  and  this 
thundering  artallery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  and  towen 
which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  kss  potent  engines  (^ 
antiauity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  ganpowder  was  com- 
monicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Bjgypt  and  Per9il^ 
th^  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the  secret  was  soon 
prt^Mgated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  aiid  the  advantage  of 
Uie  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over  the  savagoi 
of  the  new  world.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress  of  Sm 
vischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of 
leason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher^  aeoon£tf 
to  hk  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  My  of  maakind. 
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CHAPTER  LXTI. 

A*VLIOATIONS   OF  THS   EASTERN   EMPERORS   10   THE   POPES.-* 
VISnS     TO   THE   WEST,   OF   JOHN   THE     FIRST,   MANUEL,   AND 

JOHti     THE   SECOND,   PAL^OLOGUS. UNION    OF   THE   GREEK 

AND  LATIN  CHURCHES,  PROMOTED  BT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  BASIL, 

AND    CONCLUDED   AT   FERRARA    AND     FLORENCE. STATS    OF 

LITERATURB    AT    CONSTANTINOPLE. ITS   REVIVAL    IN    ITALY 

BY  THE    GREEK    FUGITIVES. CURIOSITY  AND    EMULATION  OF 

rUB   LATINS. 

IV  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  emperors,  their 
tnendl)'  or  hostile  aspect  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latins 
may  bb  observed  as  the  thermometer  of  their  prosperity  or 
distress ;  as  the  scale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Barbarian  dy- 
nasties. When  the  Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  pervaded 
Asia,  and  threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen,  at  the 
council  of  Placenda,  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  Alexius 
imploring  the  protection  of  the  common  father  of  the  Chris- 
tians. No  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  French  pilgrims 
removed  the  sultan  from  Nice  to  Iconium,  than  the  Greek 
princes  resumed,  or  avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  the  schismatics  of  the  West,  which  precipitated  the 
first  downfall  of  their  empire.  The  date  of  the  Mogul  inva- 
sion is  marked  in  the  soft  and  charitable  lan^age  of  John 
Vataces.  After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  throne 
of  the  first  Palseologus  was  encompassed  by  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies;  as  long  as  the  sword  of  Charles  was  su»* 
pended  over  his  head,  he  basely  courted  the  favor  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  and  sacrificed  to  the  present  danger  his  faith, 
his  virtue,  and  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  On  the  deceaise 
of  Michael,  the  prince  and  people  asserted  the  independence 
of  their  church,  and  the  purity  of  their  creed :  the  elder  A  n- 
dronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins ;  in  his  last  dis- 
tress, pride  was  the  safeguard  of  superstition ;  nor  could .  he 
deoenuy  retract  in  his  age  the  firm  and  orthodox  declarations 
of  his  youth.  His  grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus,  wae 
less  a  slave  in  his  temper  and  situation  ;  and  the  conquest  of 
^Hthynia  by  the  Turks  admonished  him  to  seek  a  tempord 
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and  spiritaal  allianoe  with  the  '^^'estern  princes.  After  a  sep* 
•ration  and  silence  of  fifty  years,  a  secret  agent,  the  monk 
BHrlaani,  was  despatched  to  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth ;  and 
his  artful  instructions  appear  to  have  been  drawn  by  the 
master-hand  of  the  great  domestic.^  ''Most  holy  Either,'' 
was  he  commissioned  to  ^ay,  ''the  emperor  is  not  leas  de- 
sire 18  than  yourself  of  a  union  between  the  two  churches : 
but  in  this  delicate  transaction,  he  is  obliged  to  respect  hb 
o.vn  dignity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The  ways 
of  union  are  twofold ;  force  and  persuasion.  Of  force,  the 
inefficHcy  has  been  already  tried  ;  since  the  Latins  have  sub- 
dued the  empire,  without  subduing  the  minds,  of  the  Ghfeeks. 
The  method  of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  perma- 
nent. A  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our  doctors  would 
probably  agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  love  of  troth 
and  the  unity  of  belief;  but  on  their  return,  what  would  be 
the  use,  the  recompense,  of  such  an  agreement!  the  soom 
of  their  brethren,  and  the  reproaches  of  a  blind  and  obstiDate 
nation.  Yet  that  nation  is  accustomed  to  reverence  the  gen- 
eral councils,  which  have  fixed  the  articles  of  our  fiiith.;  and 
if  they  reprobate  the  decrees  of  Lyons,  it  is  because  the 
Eastern  churches  were  neither  heard  nor  represented  in  thai 
arbitrary  meeting.  For  this  salutary  end,  it  will  be  expedi- 
ent, and  even  i.ecessary,  that  a  well-chosen  legate  should  be 
sent  into  Greece,  to  convene  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and,  with  their  aid, 
to  prepare  a  free  and  universal  synod.  But  at  this  moment," 
continued  the  subtle  agent,  "die  empire  is  assaulted  and 
endangered  by  the  Turks,  who  have  occupied  four  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  Anatolia.  The  Christian  inhabitants  have 
expressed  a  wish  of  returning  to  their  alle^ance  and  religion ; 
but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  insufficient 
for  their  deliverance :  and  the  Roman  legate  must  be  accom- 
panied, or  preceded,  by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  expel  the  in- 
fidels, and  open  a  way  to  the  holy  sepulchre.'^  If  the  sus- 
picious Latins  should  require  some  pledge,  some  previous 
effect  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Greeks,  the  answers  of  Barlaam 

*  This  curious  instruction  was  transcribed  (I  believe)  firom  the 
Vatican  archives,  by  Odoricus  Raynaldus,  in  his  ContiDuation  of  the 
Annals  of  Baroniu»,  (Romse,  1646 — 1677,  in  x.  volumes  in  folia)  I 
have  contented  myself  with  the  Abbe  Fleury,  (Hist  £!col^ia8tii|iii^ 
Com.  XX.  p.  I — 8,)  whose  abstracts  I  have  always  found  to  be 
iocurite,  and  impartial 
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were  perspicnons  and  rational.  ^  1.  A  general  synod  can 
alone  consummate  the  union  of  the  churches;  nor  can  such 
a  synod  be  held  till  the  three  Oriental  patriarchs,  and  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  are  enfranchised  from  the  Mahometan 
yoke.  2.  The  Greeks  are  alienated  by  a  long  series  of  op- 
pression and  injury :  they  must  be  reconciled  by  some  act  of 
brotherly  love,  some  effectual  succor,  which  may  fortify  the 
authority  and  arguments  of  the  emperor,  and  the  friends  of 
the  union.  3.  If  some  difference  of  f  iith  or  ceremonies 
should  be  found  incurable,  the  Greeks,  however,  are  the  dis^ 
dples  of  Christ ;  and  the  Turks  are  the  common  enemies  of 
the  Christian  name.  The  Armenians,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodi* 
ans,  are  equally  attacked;  and  it  will  become  the  piety  of 
the  French  princes  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general  de- 
fence of  religion.  4.  Should  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  be 
treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics,  of  pagans,  a 
judicious  policy  may  yet  instruct  the  powers  of  the  West  tv 
embrace  a  useful  ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,  to  guard 
the  confines  of  Europe ;  and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks,  than  to  expect  the  union  of  the  Turkish  arms  with 
the  troops  and  treasures  of  captive  Greece.**  The  reasons, 
the  offers,  and  the  demands,  of  Andronicus  were  eluded  with 
cold  and  stately  indifference.  The  kings  of  France  and  Na- 
ples declined  the  dangers  and  glory  of  a  crusade;  the  pope 
refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determine  old  articles  of  faith  ; 
and  his  regard  for  the  obsolete  claims  of  the  Latin  emperor 
and  clergy  engaged  him  to  use  an  offensive  superscription, — 
"To  the  moderator*  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  persons  who 
style  themselves  the  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  churches.'' 
For  such  an  embassy,  a  time  and  character  less  propitious 
could  not  easily  have  been  found.  Benedict  the  Twelfth* 
was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples,  and  immersed  in 

*  The  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  ingenious ;  and  moderator, 
m  synonymous  to  rector^  gvbemator^  is  a  word  of  classical,  and  eren 
Ciceronian,  Latinity,  which  may  be  found,  not  in  the  Glossary  of 
Ducange,  but  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Robert  Stephens. 

'  The  first  epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch  exposes  the  danger  of 
the  bark^  and  the  incapacity  of  the  pilot.  Hsbc  inter,  vino  madidus,  sbyo 
gravis,  ac  sopor ifero  rore  perfusus,  jamjam  nutitat,  dormitat,  JKm 
■omno  praBceps,  atque  (utinam  solus)  ruit  ....  Heu  quanto  felidos 

Strio  terram  sulcasset  aratro,  quam  scalmum  piscatorium  ascendisset  t 
is  satire  engages  his  biographer  to  weigh  the  virtues  and  vices  oi 
Benedict  XIL  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  Guelphs  uid  GhiUr 
tfaesy  by  Papists  and   Protestants,  (see  M^moires  sur  la  Vio  ^' 
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sloth  and  wine :  fan  pride  might  enrich  with  a'  third  crown  tht 
pH|»I  tiara,  but  he  was  alike  unfit  for  the  r^ai  and  the  pas- 
tural  office. 

After  the  decease  of  Andronicos,  while  the  Greeks  wen 
distracted  by  intestine  war,  they  could  not  presume  to  agitate 
a  ^feneral  union  of  the  OhristianA.  But  as  soon  as  Osntactt- 
n^ne  had  subdued  and  pardoned  his  enemies,  he  was  anxious 
V>  j  istify,  or  at  least  to  extenuate,  the  introduction  of  the  Turks 
Bito  Europe,  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a  Mussul- 
nan  prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin  interpreter, 
were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman  court,  Whi(^  was  tfans- 
[Wanted  to  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne,  during  a 
period  of  seventy  years :  they  represented  the  hard  necessity 
which  had  urged  him  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  the  miscre- 
ants, and  pronounced  by  his  command  the  specioos  and  edify- 
ing sounds  of  union  and  crusade.  Pope  Giement  the  IKxth,* 
the  successor  of  Benedict,  received  them  with  hospitality  and 
honor,  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  their  sovereign,  excused 
his  distress,  applauded  his  magnanimity,  and  displayed  a  dear 
knowledge  of  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the  Ghreek  empire^ 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  honest  acoou'bts  of  a  Savoyard 
lady,  an  attendant  of  the  empress  Anne;*  If  Clement  was  ill 
endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possessed,  however, 
the  spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince,  whose  liberal  hand 
distributed  benefices  and  kingdoms  with  equal  fisu»lity.  Under 
his  reign  Avignon  was  the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure  :  in  his 
youth  he  had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron ;  and  the 
palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber  of  the  pope,  was  adorned,  or 
polluted,  by  the  visits  of  his  female  &vorites.  The  wars  of 
France  and  England  were  adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise ;  but 
his  vanity  was  amused  by  the  splendid  idea ;  and  Uie  Greek 

Petrar<^ue,  torn,  l  p.  259,  il  not  xv.  p.  18 — 16.)  He  gave  oocasioD  to 
the  saying,  Bibamus  papaliter. 

*  See  the  original  Lives  of  Giement  VL  in  Muratori,  (Script  Renm 
Italicarum,  torn,  ill  P.  ii.  p.  650 — 589 ;)  Matteo  Villani,  (Guron.  L  ill 
G.  43,  in  Muratori.  torn.  xiv.  p.  186,)  who  styles  him,  molto  cavalla- 
resco,  pooo  religioso;  Fieury,  (Hist  Ecclos.  torn.  xz.  u.  126;)  and 
the  Vie  de  P6trarque,  (torn,  u,  p.  42—45.)  The  &bb6  de  Sade  treats 
him  with  the  most  indulgence ;  but  he  is  b,  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
priest. 

*  Her  name  (most  probably  corrupted)  was  Zampea.  81  e  had 
aooompanied,  ana  alone  remained  with  ner  mistress  at  Coii8taiitiiio|ilih 
where  her  prudence,  erudition,  and  politeness  deserved  the  pnusas  of 
Ibo  Greeks  themselves,  (OaDtacosen.1  i.  c  42.) 
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•mtMisfiaclors  retained  with  two  Latm  bisbopB,  the  ministerB  of 
the  pontiff.  On  their  arrival  at  Constaiitinople,  the  emperot 
and  ^e  nuncios  admired  each  other's  piety  and  doqoence; 
and  then*  frequent  conferences  were  filled  with  mutual  praises 
and  promises,  by  which  both  parties  were  amused,  and  neither 
obuld  be  deceived.  ^  I  am  delighted,"  said  the  devout  Canta- 
ouzene,  ^  widi  the  project  of  our  hoty  Wftr,  which  mttst 
redound  to  my  personal  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit 
of  Christendom.  Mj  dominions  will  give  a  free  passage  to 
the  armies  of  France:  my  troops,  my  galleys,  my  treaj^rea, 
shall  be  consecrated  to  the  common  cause ;  and  happy  would 
be  my  fate,  coald  I  deserve  and  obtain  the  crown  c^  marttr^ 
dom.  Words  are' insufficient  to  express  the  ardor  with  which 
Lsi^  lor  the  reunion  of  the  scattered  memb^«  of  Christ  if 
my  deskik  could  avail,  I  would  gladly  present  my  sword  and 
my  neck :  if  the  spiritual  phoenix  could  arise  from  my  ashes, 
I  would  erect  the  pile,  and  kindle  the  flame  with  my  own 
bands."  Yet  the  Greek  emperor  presumed  to  observe,  that 
the  articles  of  futh  which  divided  the  two  churches  ^lad  been 
introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipitation  of  the  Latins:  he 
disclaimed  the  servile  and  arbitrary  steps  of  the  first  PakBolo- 
gas ;  and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  nevdr  submk  his 
oonsdence  unless  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  and  universal  sjmod, 
^  The  situation  of  the  times,"  continued  he,  ^wiU  not  allow 
the  pope  and  myself  to  meet  either  at  Rome  or  Constantly 
nople ;  but  some  maritime  city  may  be  chosen  on  the  verge 
of  the  two  empires,  to  unite  the  bishops,  and  to  instruct  t£ie 
faithful,  of  the  East  and  West"  The  nuncios  seemed  con- 
tent with  the  proposition ;  and  Cantacuz^ie  affects  to  deplore 
the  fiulure  of  his  hopes,  which  were  soon  overthrown  by  the 
death  of  Clement,  and  the  different  temper  of  his  successor. 
His  own  life  was  prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloister ; 
and,  except  by  his  prayers,  the  humble  monk  was  incapable 
of  directing  the  counsels  of  his  pujnl  or  the  state.* 

Yet  of  all  the  Byzantine  princes,  that  pupil,  Jehu  Palasolo- 
gua,  was  the  best  deposed  to  embrace,  to  believe,  and  to  obey, 
the  shepherd  of  the  West.  His  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy,  was 
bapdzed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  churdi :  her  marriage  with 
Andronicus  imposed  a  change  of  name,  of  apparel,  and  of 

*  See  this  whole  negotiatioo  in  CantaeuceBe,  (1.  iv.  e.  %)  wha^ 
aaiidst  the  praises  and  virtaes  which  fa0  bestows  an  himself,  rvvaalf 
the  uneaaiDess  of  a  guilly  coaBdnoee, 
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w  tship,  but  ter  heart  was  still  faithful  U>  her  Country  and 
reludon:  she  had  formed  the  in^Ancy  of  her  son,  a.id  she 
{Governed  the  emperor,  after  his  mind,  or  at  least  his  statareu 
wap  enlarged  to  the  size  of  man.  In  the  first  jear  of  his 
debveranoe  and  restoration,  the  Turks  were  still  masters  of 
the  Hellespont;  the  son  of  Cantacuzene  was  in  arms  at 
Adnanople;  and  Palseologus  cDuId  depend  neither  on  him- 
«elf  *M)r  on  his  people.  Bj  his  mother's  advioe,  and  in  the 
hop«*  of  foreign  aid,  he  abjured  the  rights  both  of  the  church 
and  <itate ;  and  the  act  of  slavery,*  subscribed  in  purple  ink, 
and  '^ealed  with  the  golden  bull,  was  privately  intrusted  to  an 
Italian  agent  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  an  oath  of 
fide1*ty  and  obedience  to  Innocent  the  Sixtii  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Roman  and  Catholic 
church.  The  emperor  promises  to  entertain  with  due  rever- 
ence their  legates  and  nuncios;  to  assign  a  palace  for  their 
residence,  and  a  temple  for  their  worship ;  and  to  deliver  his 
second  son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of  his  &ith.  F(Mr  these  con-  ; 
descensions  he  requires  a  prompt  succor  of  fifteen  galleys, 
with  ^ve  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  thousand  archers,  to 
serve  against  his  Christian  and  Mussulman  enemies.  Palae^o- 
gus  engages  to  impose  on  his  clergy  and  people  the  same 
spiritual  yoke;  but  as  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  might  be  ^ 
justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the  two  efiectual  methods  of  oorrup-  ' 
tion  and  education.  The  legate  was  empowered  to  distribute 
the  vacant  benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should  sub- 
scribe the  creed  of  the  Vatican :  three  schools  were  instituted 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  the  language  and 
doctrine  of  the  Latins ;  and  the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir 
of  the  empire,  was  enrolled  as  the  first  student.  Should  he  fail 
in  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  force,  Palseologus  declares 
himself  unworthy  to  reign ;  transferred  to  the  pope  all  regal 
and  paternal  authority ;  and  invests  Innocent  with  full  power 
to  regulate  the  family,  the  government,  and  the  marriage,  of 
his  son  and  successor.  But  this  treaty  was  neither  executed 
nor  published :  the  Roman  galleys  were  as  vain  and  imaffi> 
nary  as  the  submission  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  was  only  by  we 
secrecy  that  their  sovereign  escaped  the  dishonor  of  this  fruit- 
less humiliation. 


*  See  this  ignominious  treatv  in  Fleiiry,  (Hist  Eccl^  p.  151—164^) 
from  Raynaldus,  who  drew  it  ^om  the  Vaticav  archivea  It  was  nol 
worth  the  trouble  af  a  pious  forgexy. 
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The  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arms  soon  burst  on  his  head ; 
and  after  the  loss  of  Adrianople  and  Romania,  he  was  enclosed 
in  his  capital,  the  vassal  of  the  haughty  Amurath,  with  the 
miserable  hope  of  being  the  last  devoured  by  the  savage.  In 
this  abject  state,  Palsologus  embraced  the  resolution  of  em- 
barking for  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
p<pe :  he  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  princes  who  had  ever 
visited  the  unknown  regions  of  the  West,  yet  in  them  alone 
he  could  seek  consolation  or  relief;  and  with  less  violation  of 
his  dignity  he  might  appear  in  the  sacred  college  than  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  After  a  long  absence,  the  Roman  pontiflBs 
were  returning  from  Avignon  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber: 
Urban  the  Fifth,*  of  a  mild  and  virtuous  character,  encouraged 
or  allowed  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Greek  prince ;  and,  within 
the  same  year,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  receiving  in  the  Vatican 
the  two  Imperial  shadows  who  represented  the  majesty  of 
Constantine  and  Charlemagne.  In  this  suppliant  visit,  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose  vanity  was  lost  in  his  dis- 
tress, gave  more  than  could  be  expected  of  empty  sounds  and 
formal  submissions.  A  previous  trial  was  imposed;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  he  acknowledged,  as  a  true 
Catholic,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  double  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  After  this  purification,  he  was 
introduced  to  a  public  audience  in  the  church  of  St  Peter : 
Urban,  in  the  midst  of  the  cardinals,  was  seated  on  his  throne; 
the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  genuflections,  devoutly  kissed 
the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the  mouth,  of  the  holy 
&ther,  who  celebrated  high  mass  in  his  presence,  allowed  him 
to  lead  the  bridle  of  his  mule,  and  treated  him  with  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  in  the  Vatican.  The  entertainment  of  Palseolo- 
gus  was  friendly  and  honorable ;  yet  some  difference  wa» 
observed  between  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West;*  not 
could  the  former  be  entitled  to  the  rare  privilege  of  chanting 
the  gospel  in  the  rank  of  a  deacon."     In  favor  of  his  prose* 

*  See  the  two  first  original  lives  of  Urban  V^  (in  Muratori,  Script 
Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  iiL  P.  ii  p.  628,  636,)  and  the  Bk^desiastica* 
Annals  of  Spondanus,  (torn.  I  p.  678,  A.  D.  1869,  Na  7,)  and  Ray 
naklus,  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl^s.  torn.  xx.  p.  228,  224.)  Yet,  from  some 
variations,  I  suspect  the  papal  writers  of  slightly  magnifying  the 
gennflections  of  PaUeoIogus. 

*  PauUo  minus  quam  si  fiiisset  Imperator  BomanoruuL  Yet  \m 
title  of  Imperator  Grsecorum  was  no  longer  disputed,  (Vit  Urban  V 
pi  628.) 

**  It  was  confined  to  the  successora  of  Charlemagne,  and  to 
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lyte,  Urljan  stroye  to  r^'kindle  the  leal  of  the  Frsiidi  king 
and  vbe  other  poweis  of  tbe  West ;  but  he  found  them  cold  m 
the  general  cause,  and  active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrels. 
The  last  hope  of  the  emperor  was  in  an  En^ish  meroenaiy, 
John  ilawkwood,"  or  Acuto,  who,  with  a  band  of  adventurers, 
the  white  brotherhood,  had  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
Calabria ;  sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states ;  and  incurred 
a  just  exoommunication  bjr  shooting  his  arrows  against  the 
papal  residence.  A  spedad  license  was  granted  to  negotiale 
with  the  outhiw,  but  the  forces,  or  the  spirit,  of  Hawkwood, 
were  unequal  to  the  enterprise :  and  it  was  for  the  advantage, 
oerhaps,  of  Palseologus  to  be  disappointed  of  succor,  that 
must  have  been  costly,  that  could  not  be  effectual,  and  which 
might  have  been  dangerous."  The  disconsolate  Greek  "  pre- 
pared for  his  return,  but  even  his  return  was  impeded  bj  a 
most  ignominious  obstacle.  On  his  arrival  at  Vraice,  he  had 
borrowed  large  sums  at  exorbitant  usury ;  but  his  eofifers  were 
empty,  his  creditors  were  impatient,  and  his  person  was 
detained  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  His  eldest 
son,  Andronicus,  the  regent  of  Constantinople,  was  repeatedly 


only  on  Ohristmas-day.  On  all  other  fiastivals  these  Imperial  deaoona 
were  content  to  serve  the  pope,  as  he  said  mass,  with  the  book  and 
the  carporale.  Yet  the  abbe  de  Sade  generously  thinks  that  the  mer 
its  of  Charles  lY.  might  have  entitled  him,  though  not  on  the  proper 
day,  (A.  D.  1868,  November  1,)  to  the  whole  privilege.  He  seems  to 
affix  a  just  value  on  the  privilege  and  the  man,  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn, 
iii.  p.  736.) 

'*  Through  some  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  oi  Falcone  in 
bo8co,  (Mattco  Villani.  L  xi.  c.  79,  in  Muratori,  touL  xv.  p.  746,)  suggests 
the  English  word  Hawkwood,  the  true  name  of  our  adventurous  coun- 
tryman, (Thomas  Walsingham,  Hist.  Anglican,  inter  Script-ores  Camb 
deni,  p.  184.)  After  two-and- twenty  victories,  and  one  .defeat,  he  died, 
in  1394,  general  of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  sudi  honors 
as  the  republic  has  not  paid  to  Dante  or  Petrarch,  (Muratori,  Annah 
d*  Italia,  torn,  xii  p.  212—371.) 

"  This  torrent  of  English  (by  birth  or  service)  overflowed  from 
France  mto  Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1630.  Tet  the  excla- 
mation of  Muratori  (Annah,  tom.  xiL  p.  197)  is  rather  true  than  dviL 
"  Oi  mancava  ancor  questo,  che  dopo  essere  oUpestrata  V  Italia  datanti 
masnadieri  Tedeschi  ed  Ungheri,  venissero  fin  dall'  Ingfaliterra  nnov* 
eani  a  finire  di  divorarla." 

**  Chalcondyles,  Lip.  25,  26.  The  Greek  supposes  his  jommey  ia 
Ihe  king  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by^the  silenoe  of  the 
tiational  b'storians.  Nor  am  I  much  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  Pa* 
liBologus  departed  from  Italy,  valde  bene  coosolatus  et  ooateatus,  (VH 
Vrbin  V.  p.  628.) 
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mtg&d  to  exhaust  every  resouroe;  and  even  by  stripping  iht 
diutches,  to  extricate  his  father  from  captivity  and  disgrace. 
But  the  unnatural  youth  was  insensible  of  the  di.<«grace,  and 
secretly  pleased  with  the  captivity  of  the  emperor:  the  state 
was  poor,  the  clergy  were  obstinate ;  nor  could  some  religious 
scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse  the  guilt  of  his  indifference  and 
delay.  Such  undutiful  neglect  was  severely  reproved  by  the 
piety  of  his  brother  Manuel,  who  instantly  sold  or  mortgaged 
all  itkai  he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  relieved  his  father, 
ani  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt. 
Ou  his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  parent  and  king  distin- 
guished his  two  sons  with  suitable  rewards ;  but  the  faith  and 
Sanners  of  the  slothful  Palaeologus  had  not  been  improved  by 
s  Roman  pilgrimage ;  and  his  apostasy  or  conversion,  devoid 
of  any  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was  speedily  forgotten  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.'^ 

Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  Palaeologus,  his  son  and 
successor,  Manuel,  from  a  similar  motive,  but  on  a  laiger 
scale,  again  visited  the  countries  of  the  West.  In  a  preceding 
chapter  I  have  related  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the  violation 
of  that  treaty,  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  French  succor  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Bouci- 
cault^*  By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had  solidted  the  Latin 
powers ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of  a  distressed 
monarch  ^would  draw  tears  and  supplies  from  the  hardest 
Barbarians ;  '*  and  the  marshal  who  advised  the  journey  pro- 
pared  the  reception  of  the  Byzantine  prince.  The  land  was 
occupied  by  the  Turks ;  but  the  navigation  of  Venice  was 
safe  and  open  :  Italy  received  him  as  ^e  first,  or,  at  least,  as 
the  second,  of  the  Christian  princes ;  Manuel  was  pitied  as 
the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  faith ;  and  the  dignity  of 
his  behavior  prevented  that  pity  jfrom  sinking  into  contempt. 
From  Venice  he  proceeded  to  Padua  and  Pavia;  and  even 
the  duke  of  Milan,  a  secret  ally  of  Bajazet^  gave  him  safe  and 
'honorable  conduct  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions.'*     On  the 


^  His  return  in  1870,  and  the  coronation  of  Manuel,  Sept  26, 13*79, 
fDujange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  241,)  leaves  some  intermediate  era  for  tha 
conspiracy  and  punishment  of  Andronicus. 

^*  Memoires  ae  Boucicault,  P.  L  c.  35,  36. 

^*  His  joumev  into  the  west  of  Ekirope  is  slightly,  and  I  believv 
.reluctantly,  noticed  by  Chalcondyles  (L  il  c.  44 — 60)  and  DtkSM^ 
.(e.  14.) 

"  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ziL  p.  406.    John  Galeano 
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ooofines  of  France  '*  the  royal  officers  nndertook  the  care  of 
his  person,  journey,  and  expenses ;  and  two  thousand  of  the 
richest  citizens,  in  anns  and  on  horseback,  came  forth  to  meet 
him  as  far  as  Charenton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital 
At  the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  sainted  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  parliament ;  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  attended  by  his  princes 
and  nobles,  welcomed  his  brother  with  a  oordml  embraoei 
The  successor  of  Constantine  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  white 
silk,  and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed,  a  drcunostanoe,  is 
the  French  ceremonial,  of  singular  importance:  the  white 
color  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty ;  and,  in  a 
late  visit,  the  German  emperor,  after  a  haughty  demand  and 
a  peevish  refusal,  had  been  reduced  to  content  himself  with  a 
black  courser.  Manuel  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre ;  a  sucoes* 
sion  of  feasts  and  balls,  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the 
chase,  were  ingeniously  varied  by  the  politeness  of  the  French, 
to  display  their  magnificence,  and  amuse  his  grief:  he  was 
indulged  in  the  liberty  of  his  chapel ;  and  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  were  astonished,  and  possibly  scandalized,  bv  the 
language,  the  rites,  and  the  vestments,  of  his  Greek  cieigy. 
But  the  slightest  glance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom  must 
teach  him  to  despair  of  any  effectual  assistance.  The  unfor* 
tunate  Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  intervals,  con- 
tinually relapsed  into  furious  or  stupid  insanity :  the  reins  of 
government  were  alternately  seized  by  his  brother  and  uncle, 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  whose  factious  competi- 
tion prepared  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  former  was  a 
gay  youth,  dissolved  in  luxury  and  love :  the  latter  was  the 
Kither  of  John  count  of  Nevers,  who  had  so  lately  been  ran- 
somed from  Turkish  captivity ;  and,  if  the  fearless  son  was 
ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more  prudent  Burgundy  was 
content  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  first  experiment.  When 
Manuel  had  satiated  the  curiosity,  and  perhaps  fetigued  the 
patience,  of  the  French,  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent 
island.     In  his  progress  from  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at 

the  first  and  most  powerful  duke  of  Milan.  His  connection  with  Baja* 
Bot  is  attested  by  Froissard ;  and  he  cootrib'ited  to  save  and  deliver 
the  French  captives  of  Nicopolis. 

*'  For  the  reception  of  Manuel  at  Paris,  aee  Spondanus,  (Annal 
Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  676,  677,  A.  D.  1400,  No.  5,)  who  (juotes  Juvenal  del 
Ursins  and  the  monk  of  St  Denys;  an-  Villaret,  (Histde  France,  tooL 
xil  p.  831 — 884,)  who  quotes  nobody  according  to  the  last  fiashion  qf 
tbc  rronch  writers. 
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Ganterbaiy  with  due  reverence  by  the  prior  and  miuks  of  St 
Austin ;  and,  on  Biackheath,  King  Heniy  the  Fourth,  with  the 
English  court,  saluted  the  Greek  hero,  (I  copy  our  old  historian,) 
who,  during  many  days,  was  lodged  and  treated  in  London  as 
enaperor  of  the  £ast^*  But  the  state  of  England  was  still  more 
adverse  to  the  design  of  the  holy  war.  In  the  same  year, 
the  hereditary  sovereign  had  been  deposed  and  murdered: 
the  reigning  prince  was  a  successful  usurper,  whose  ambition 
was  punished  by  jealousy  and  remorse :  nor  could  Henry  of 
Lancaster  withdraw  his  person  or  forces  from  the  defence  of 
a  throne  incessantly  shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  He 
pitied,  he  praised,  he  feasted,  the  emoeror  of  Constantinople; 
out  if  the  English  nionarch  assumed  the  cross,  it  was  only  to 
appease  his  people,  and  perhaps  his  conscience,  by  the  merit 
or  semblance  of  his  pious  intention.'*  Satisfied,  however, 
with  gifts  and  honors,  Manuel  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  after  a 
residence  of  two  years  in  the  West,  shaped  his  course  through 
Germany  and  Italy,  embarked  at  Venice,  and  patiently  ex- 
pected, in  the  Morea,  the  moment  of  his  ruin  or  deliverance. 
Yet  he  had  escaped  the  ignominious  necessity  of  offering  his 
religion  to  public  or  private  sale.  The  Latin  church  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  great  schism ;  the  kings,  the  nations,  the  uni- 
versities, of  Europe  were  divided  in  their  obedience  between 
the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon ;  and  the  emperor,  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  both  parties,  abstained  from 
any  correspondence  with  the  indigent  and  unpopular  rivals. 
His  journey  coincided  with  the  year  of  the  jubilee ;  but  he 
passed  through  Italy  without  desiring,  or  deserving,  the  plen- 
ary indulgence  which  abolished  the  guilt  or  penance  of  the 
sins  of  the  faithful.  The  Roman  pope  was  offended  by  this 
Delect;  accused  him  of  irreverence  to  an  image  of  Christ; 


^  A  fibort  note  of  Manuel  in  England  is  extracted  by  Dr.  Hody 
from  a  MS.  at  Lambeth,  (de  Graecis  illustribus,  p.  14,)  0.  P.  Imperator, 
diu  variisque  et  horrendis  Paganormn  insultibus  coarctatus,  ut  pro 
eisdem  resistentiam  triumphalem  perquireret,  Anglorum  Regem  visi- 
tare  decre^dt^  Ac  Rex  (says  Walsirgham,  p.  864)  nobili  apparattL . . . 
snscepit  (ut  decuit)  tantmn  Heroa,  duxitque  Londonias,  et  per  multos 
dies  exhibuit  gloriose,  pro  expensis  hospitii  sui  solvens.  et  eum  respi- 
dcos  tanto  fastigio  donativis.  He  repeats  the  same  in  his  Upodi^^ma 
NeustrisB,  (p.  666.) ' 

**  SLakspeare  begins  and  ends  the  play  ol  Henry  lY.  with  that 
prinoe'c  vow  of  a  crusade,  and  his  belief  that  he  should  die  io  Jarih 
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and  exhorted  the  prinoes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  abandoo  the 
abetinate  schismatic." 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greeks  beheld  with 
astonishment  and  terror  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration 
that  flowed,  and  continued  to  flow,  flrom  the  unkoown  climates 
of  their  West  The  visits  of  their  last  emperors  removed  the 
veil  of  separation,  and  thej  disclosed  to  their  eyes  the  pow-* 
erfiil  nations  of  Europe,  whom  they  no  longer  presumed  to 
oraod  with  the  name  of  Barbarians.  The  obeervations  of 
Manuel,  and  his  more  inquisitive  followers,  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  times  :**  his  scattered 
ideas  I  shall  collect  and  abridge;  and  it  may  be  amusing 
enough,  perhaps  instructive,  to  contemplate  the  rude  pictures 
of  Grermany,  France,  and  England,  whose  ancient  and  mod- 
ern state  are  so  ^miliar  to  owr  minds.  L  Gbrmant  (says  the 
Greek  Chalcondyles)  is  of  ample  latitude  fix>m  Vienna  to  the 
ocean ;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography)  from  Prague 
in  Bohemia  to  the  River  Tartessus,  and  the  Pyrensean  Moun- 
tains." The  soil,  except  in  figs  and  olives,  is  sufficiently 
fruitful ;  the  air  is  salubrious ;  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are 
robust  and  healthy ;  and  these  cold  r^ons  are  seldom  visited 
with  the  calamities  of  pestilence,  or  earthquakes.  After  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars,  the  Crermans  are  the  most  numerous  of 
nations:  they  are  brave  and  patient;  and  were  they  united 
under  a  single  head,  their  force  would  be  irresistible.    By  the 


*'  This  fact  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  Politica,  A.  D.  1891 — 1478, 
published  by  Martin  Crusiua,  (Turoo  Graecia,  p.  1^-48.)  llie  image  of 
Christ,  which  the  Greek  emperor  refused  to  worship,  was  probably  a 
work  of  sculpture. 

'*  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles  ends 
with  the  winter  of  1463;  and  the  abrupt  conrtlusion  seems  to  mark, 
that  he  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  We  know  that  he  was 
dn  Athenian,  and  that  some  contemporaries  of  the  same  name  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  But  in  his 
aumerous  digressions,  the  modest  historian  has  never  introduced  him- 
self; and  his  editor  Leunrlavius,  as  well  as  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Orsec. 
iom.  vi  p.  474,)  seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character.  For  bia 
descriptions  of  Germany,  France  and  England,  see  L  iL  p.  86,  37,  44 
—60. 

**  I  shall  not  anlmadveit  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Chalooody- 
les.  In  this  instance,  he  perhaps  followed,  and  mistook,  Uerodotus, 
(L  ii  c  83.)  whose  text  may  be  explained,  (Herodote  de  Ijardi€jr, 
tcm.  il  p.  219,  220,)  or  whose  ignorance  may  be  excused.  Had  these 
Modern  Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  or  any  of  their  lesser  geographewl 


I 
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gift  of  ihe  pope,  they  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  choosing 
3ie  RoDian  emperor;**  nor  is  any  people  more  de/owtly  at- 
:tached  to  the  faith  and  obedience  or  the  Latin  patriarch.  The 
greatest  part  )f  the  country  is  divided  among  the  princee  and 
prelates;  but  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  free  cities,  are  governed  by  sage  and  equal  laws, 
according  to  the  will,  and  for  the  advantage,  of  the  whole 
eommunity.  The  use  of  duels,  or  single  combats  on  foot, 
prevails  among  them  in  peace  and  war :  their  industry  excels 
Id  all  the  mechanic  arts;  and  the  Germans  may  boast  of  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  is  now  diffused 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  II.  The  kingdom  of 
FRiiNOE  is  spread  above  6f^n  or  twenty  days'  journey  from 
Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  British  Ocean ; 
bontaining  many  flourishing  cities,  and  among  these  Paris,  the 
seat  of  the  king,  which  surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury. 
Many  princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign:  the  most  powerful  are 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy ;  of  whom  the  latter 
possesses  the  wealthy  province  of  Flanders,  whose  harbors 
are  frequented  by  the  ships  and  merchants  of  our  own,  and 
the  more  remote,  seas.  The  French  are  an  ancient  and 
opulent  people;  and  their  language  and  manners,  though 
somewhat  different,  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Ital- 
ians. Vain  of  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne,  of  their 
victories  over  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  exploits  of  their  heroes, 
Oliver  and  Rowland,"*  they  esteem  themselves  the  first  of  the 
western  nations ;  but  this  foolish  an-ogance  has  been  recently 
humbled  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their  wars  against  the 
English,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  island.  III.  Britain,  in 
the  ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanders,  may  be  con- 
aidered  either  as  one,  or  as  three  islands ;  but  the  whole  is  united 

**  A  dtisen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Rome  survived,  would  have 
■corned  to  dignify  the  German  *P^^  with  the  titles  of  BaaiXsvi  or 
AvroKpdruip  ^PbifAaiuv :  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in  the  bosom  of 
Olialoondyles ;  and  he  describes  the  Byzantine  prince,  and  his  subject, 
hy  the  pioper,  though  humble,  names  of  *EXXi}vc(  and  BafftXci  s'EaX^* 


Si 


Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  xivth  century  into 
French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  knights 
and  ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI.  If  a  Greek  believed  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  Rowland  and  Oliver,  he  may  surely  be  excused,  siiv-e  the 
vnoka  of  St  Deny8,the  national  historians,  have  inf-erted  the  fii^Usel 
'  -Aldibishop  Tarpm  in  their  Ghronides  of  France. 
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hy  a  oommoi:  interest,  by  the  same  luaniien,  and  by  a  nmilar 
goverameDt  The  measure  of  its  circumferenoe  is  five  thoa- 
sand  stadia:  the  land  is  overspread  with  towns  and  villages: 
though  destitute  of  wine,  and  not  abounding  in  firuit-trees,  it  is 
fertile  in  wheat  and  barley  ;  in  honey  aud  wool ;  and  nindi 
cloth  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  In  populousnea. 
and  power,  in  richness  and  luxury,  London,**  toe  inetropolii 
of  the  isle,  may  claim  a  preeminence  over  all  the  cities  of 
the  West  It  is  situate  on  the  Thames,  a  broad  and  rapid 
river,  which  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  &lls  into  the  Ghulio 
Sea ;  and  the  daily  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  afS>rds  a  safe 
entrance  and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  commerce.  The 
king  is  head  of  a  powerful  and  turbulent  aiistocracy:  his 
principal  vassals  hold  their  estates  by  a  free  and  unalterable 
tenure ;  and  the  laws  define  the  limits  of  his  authority  and 
their  obedience.  The  kingdom  has  been  often  afflicted  by 
foreign  conquest  and  domestic  sedition:  but  the  natives  are 
bold  and  hardy,  renowned  in  arms  and  victorious  in  war; 
The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets  is  derived  from  the  Ital 
ians,  that  of  their  swords  from  the  Greeks ;  the  use  of  the 
long  bow  is  the  peculiar  and  decisive  advantage  of  the  Eng 
lish.  Their  language  bears  no  affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the 
Continent :  in  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  their  neighbors  of  France :  but  the  most 
singular  circumstance  of  their  manners  is  their  disregard  of 
conjugal  honor  and  of  female  chastity.  In  their  mutual  visits, 
as  the  first  act  of  hospitality,  the  guest  is  welcomed  in  the 
embraces  of  their  wives  and  daughters :  among  friends  they 
are  lent  and  borrowed  without  sha*me ;  nor  are  the  islanders 
offended  at  this  strange  commerce,  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences."    Informed  as  we  are  of  the  customs  of  Old  Eng- 


"  A.opSIvt]  ,  ,  ,  ,  Si   Tt  irdXts  ivv&iai    rg  itpoi'xpwta  rtov  i»  r0   vfivta   ra6r§ 
vatrdv    irdXecuv,    Sk0ro    re  koX    t^    iWji  eUaiitovif    ovSefittis   riHv  vpd^    Itnetfttu 

Xeiirofiivii.  Even  since  the  time  of  Fitzstephen,  (the  xiith  centniy,) 
London  appears  to  have  maintained  this  preSminence  of  wealth  and 
magnitude ;  and  her  gradual  increase  hi^,  at  least,  kept  pace  with 
the  general  improvement  of  Errope. 

*''  If  the  double  sense  of  the  rerb  Kv<o  (osculor,  and  in  utero  ffero) 
be  equivocal,  the  context  and  pious  horror  of  Ohalcondyles  can  bavt 
doubt  of  his  meaning  and  mistake,  (p.  49.)* 


*  I  can  discover  no  "pioas  horror*'  in  the  plain  jaanner  in  whioli 
■undyliw  relates  this  strange  usage.     He  says,   9^1  aiayjiviiv  rtSn  ^^ 
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hnd  snd  assured  of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers,  we  rnay  smile 
at  tae  credulity,  or  resent  the  injustice,  of  the  Gc^ek,  who 
must  have  confounded  a  modest  salute'*  with  a  criminal  em* 
brace.  But  his  credulity  and  injustice  may  teach  an  impor- 
tant l238on ;  to  distrust  the  accounts  of  foreign  and  remote 
nationj,  and  to  suspend  our  belief  of  every  tale  that  devialet 
from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  character  of  man.'* 

After  his  return,  and  the  victory  of  Timour,  Manuel  reigned 
many  years  in  prosperity  and  peace.  As  long  as  the  sons  of 
Bajaaei  solicited  his  friendship  and  spared  his  dominions,  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  national  religion ;  and  bis  leisure  was 
employed  in  composing  twenty  theological  dialogues  for  its 
defence.  The  appearance  of  the  Byzantine  ambassadors  at 
the  ooundl  of  Constance,**  announces  the  restoration  of  the 
Turkish  power,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  church :  the  conquest 
of  the  sultans,  Mahomet  and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  em- 
peror to  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  siege  of  Constantinople  almost 
tempted  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  double  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  Martin  the  Fifth  ascended  without  a  rival 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  a  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and 
embassies  was  revived  between  the  East  and  West.  Am* 
bition  on  one  side,  and  distress  on  the  other,  dictated  the 
same  decent  language  of  chanty  and  peace :  the  artful 
Greek  expressed  a  desire  of  marrying  his  six  sons  to  Italian 
princesses;  and  the  Roman,  not  less  artful,  despatched  the 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  company  of 

*'  Erasmus  (Epist  Fausto  Andrelino)  has  a  pretty  passage  on  the 
English  fashion  of  kissing  strangers  on  their  arrival  and  departure^ 
from  whence,  however,  he  draws  no  scandalous  inferences. 

••  Perhaps  we  may  apply  this  remark  to  the  communitv  of  wives 
among  the  old  Britons,  as  it  is  supposed  by  OsBsar  and  Dion,  (Dioa 
Gassius,  1.  IziL  tom.  ii.  p.  1007,)  witn  Reimar's  judicious  annotation. 
The  Arreoy  of  Otaheite,  so  certain  at  first,  is  become  less  visible  and 
scandalous,  in  proportion  as  we  have  studied  the  manners  of  thai 
^ntle  and  amorous  peopla 

^  See  Lenfant,  Hist  du  Concile  de  Constance,  tom.  ii  p.  676 ;  and 
or  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,  the  Annals  of  Spondanua 
the  Bibliothdque  of  Dupin,  tom.  xil,  and  xxist  and  xziid  volumec 
of  the  History,  or  rather  the  Continuation,  of  Fleury. 


Mvrotf  KviaOai  rdts  rl  yvvaiKai  ^ruv  koI  rdts  Ovyaripag ;  yet  these  are  expres 
rims  beyond  what  woald  be  used  if  the  ambigaoas  word  Kvt<Sai  were  takei 
kl  ha  nMMre  innocent  sense.  Nor  can  tke  phrase  rapf-xovrai  rd(  ^ovrd 
fWtiXxaf  U  tqU  inirnitloii  well  bear  a  less  coarse  interpretation.  Gibboi  * 
\l9f  right  as  to  the  origin  of  thif^  extraordinary  raLsUtke. — 11. 
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iuAAq  virgins,  to  soften,  by  their  cfa&rms,  the  obstinaey  of' tin 
schismatics.  Yet  under  this  mask  of  seal,  a  disoeraing  tey« 
will  perceive  that  all  was  hollow  and  insincere  in  the  coart 
and  church  of  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissitndea 
of  danger  and  repose,  the  emperor  advanced  or  retreated; 
alternately  instructed  and  disavowed  his  mtnisters;  and  es- 
caped from  the  importunate  pressure  by  urgmg  the  duty  ci 
inquiry,  the  obligation  of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patriancha 
and  bishops,  and  the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at  a  time 
when  the  Turkish  arms  were  at  the  gates  of  his  capital 
From  a  review  of  the  public  transactions  it  will  appear  that 
the  Greeks  insisted  on  three  successive  measures,  a  succor,  a 
council,  and  a  final  reunion,  while  the  Latins  eluded  iJie 
second,  and  only  promised  the  first,  as  a  consequential  and 
voluntary  reward  of  the  third.  But  we  have  an  opportonily 
of  unfolding  the  most  secret  intentions  of  Manuel,  as  he  ex- 
plained tiiem  in  a  private  conversation  without  artifice  or 
disguise.  In  his  declining  age,  the  emperor  had  associated 
John  PalaBologus,  the  second  of  the  name,  and  the  eldest  of 
his  sons,  on  whom  he  devolved  the  greatest  part  of  the 
authority  and  weight  of  government  One  day,  in  the  prea* 
ence  only  of  the  historian  Phranza,"  his  favorite  chamber- 
lain, he  opened  to  his  colleague  and  successor  the  trae 
principle  of  his  negotiations  with  the  pope."  "Our  last 
resource,"  said  Manuel,  against  the  Turks,  **is  their  fear  of 
our  union  with  the  Latins,  of  the  warlike  nations  of  the  West, 
who  may  arm  for  our  relief  and  for  their  destruction.     Aa 

'*  From  his  early  youth,  George  Phraoza,  or  FhranEes,  waB  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  state  and  palace ;  and  Hanckius  (de  Scrmt 
Byzant.  P.  l  c.  40)  has  collected  his  life  from  his  own  writings.  He 
was  no  more  than  four-and-twenty  years  of  age  at  the  death  of 
Manuel,  who  recommended  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  sncoessor : 
Imprimis  vero  hunc  Phranzen  tibi  commendo,  qui  ministravit  mihi 
fideliter  et  diligenter  (Phranzes,  L  ii.  c.  l)  Yet  the  emperor  Joho 
was  cold,  and  he  preferred  the  service  of  the  despots  of  Peloponnefiua. 

*^  See  Phrauzes,  L  iL  c.  18.  While  so  many  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  original  are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan,  the  Escnrial, 
i&c,  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  reproach,  that  we  should  be  reduced 
to  tlie  Latin  version,  or  abstract,  of  James  Pontanus,  (ad  caloem 
Tlieophylact,  Simocattae:  Ingolstadt,  1600  so  deficient  in  aocmacj 
tnd  elegance,  (Fabric  Bibliot  Grasc.  tom.  vl  p.  616—620.)* 

*  Tje  Greek  text  of  Phranzes  was  edited  by  F.  G.  Alter  VindoJOMS 
ITM  It  has  been  re-edited  by  Bekker  for  the  new  edition  of  the  Bjim* 
tiiiM,  Bonn,  1838— M. 
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oAen  as  you  are  threatened  by  the  miftcreantflf  prAAent  thb 
danger  before  their  eyes.  Propoee  a  council ;  consult  on  the 
means ;  but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the  convocation  of  an  assem- 
bly, which  oannot  tend  either  to  our  spiritual  or  temporal 
emolument  The  Latins  are  proud;  the  Greeks  are  obsti- 
Bate ;  neither  party  will  recede  or  retract ;  and  the  attempt 
of  a  perfect  union  will  confirm  the  schism,  alienate  the 
churehea,  and  leare  us,  without  hope  or  defence,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Barbarians.''  Impatient  of  this  salutary  lesson,  the 
royal  yout^  arose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  in  silence ;  and 
the  wise  monarch  ^continued  Phranza)  casting  his  eyes  on  me, 
thus  resumed  his  aisoourse :  ^  My  son  deems  himself  a  great 
and  heroic  prince;  but,  alas  I  our  miserable  age  does  not 
afibrd  scope  ft>r  heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring  spirit 
might  have  suited  the  happier  times  of  our  ancestors ;  but  the 
present  state  requires  not  an  emperor,  but  a  cautious  steward 
of  the  last  relics  of  our  fortunes.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
lofty  expectations  which  he  built  on  our  alliance  with  Musta- 
pha ;  and  much  do  I  fear,  that  this  rash  courage  will  urge  the 
ruin  of  our  house,  and  that  even  religion  may  precipitate  our 
downfall."  Yet  the  experience  and  authority  of  M^mud 
preserved  the  peace,  and  eluded  the  council;  till,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he 
terminated  his  career,  dividing  his  precious  movables  among 
his  children  and  the  poor,  his  physicians  and  his  ^vorite 
servants.  Of  his  six  sons,'*  Andronious  the  Second  was 
invested  with  the  principality  of  Thessalonica,  and  died  of  a 
leprosy  soon  after  the  sale  of  that  city  to  the  Venetians  and 
its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks.  Some  fortunate  incidents  had 
restored  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea,  to  the  empire ;  and  in 
bis  more  prosperous  days,  Manuel  had  fortified  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  six  miles  **  with  a  stone  wall  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  towers^  The  wall  was  overthrown  by  the  first  bla^t 
of  the  Ottomans ;  the  fertile  peninsula  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theodore  and  Constan- 

tine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas;  but  they  wasted  in  domestic 

-■  -  ,  . ,  — ■■ .  — .  ■  ■ 

••  See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzani  p.  248 — 248. 

**  The  exaot  measure  of  the  Uezamilion,  from  sea  to  sea,  was  8800 
<VgyiOt  or  toues^  of  six  Greek  feet,  (Phranzee,  1.  i.  c.  88.)  which  would 
pi^aoe  a  Greek  mile,  still  smaller  than  that  of  660  French  ioUet, 
Which  is  assiffiied  by  D'Anville,  as  still  in  use  in  Turkey.  Five  mUes 
are  oommonly  reckoned  for  the  breadth  of  the  i3tluvu8  See  the 
Travels  of  Spon,  Wheeler,  and  Chandler. 
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eontests  the  remains  of  their  gtrength ;  and  the  least  Buooee^ 
fill  of  the  rivals  were  reduced  to  a  life  of  dependence  in  tht 
l^yzantine  palace. 

The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  JohL  Palseologus  the 
Second,  was  acknowledged,  after  his  father's  death,  as  the 
sole  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
repudiate  his  wife,  and  to  contract  a  new  marriage  with  the 
princess  of  Trebizond :  beauty  was  in  his  eyes  the  first  quali- 
fication of  an  empress ;  and  the  clergy  had  yielded  to  his  firm 
asHurance,  that  unless  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  divorce,  he 
Would  retire  to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the  throne  to  his  brother 
Oonstantine.  The  first,  and  in  truth  the  only,  victory  of  Pa- 
lieologus,  was  over  a  Jew,'*  whom,  after  a  long  and  learned 
dispute,  he  converted  to  the  Christian  ^^ith  ;  and  this  moment- 
ous conquest  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  times. 
But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of  uniting  the  East  and 
West;  and,  regardless  of  his  father's  advice,  listened,  as  it 
should  seem  with  sincerity,  to  the  proposal  of  meeting  the 
pope  in  a  general  council  beyond  the  Adriatic.  This  danger- 
ous project  was  encouraged  by  Martin  the  Fifth,  and  coldly 
entertained  by  his  successor  Eugenius,  till,  after  a  tedious 
negotiation,  the  emperor  received  a  summons  from  the  Latin 
assembly  of  a  new  character,  the  independent  prelates  of  Basil, 
who  styled  themselves  the  representatives  and  judges  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

The  Roman  pontifi^  bad  fought  and  conquered  in  the  cause 
of  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  but  the  victorious  clergy  were  soon 
exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  their  deliverer;  and  his  sacred 
character  was  invulnerable  to  those  arms  which  they  found  so 
keen  and  effectual  against  the  civil  magistrate.  Their  great 
charter,  the  right  of  election,  was  annihilated  by  appeals, 
evaded  by  trusts  or  commendams,  disappointed  by  reversion- 
ary grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  and  arbitrary  reserva* 
tions.'*    A  public  auction  was  instituted  in  the  court  of  Rome  • 

'*  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews  is  on  the  death  of  Christ :  if  it 
were  voluntary,  Christ  was  a  suicide ;  which  the  emperor  parries  with 
a  mystery,  lliey  then  dispute  on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  the 
tense  of  the  prophecies,  Ac.,  (Phranzes,  L  il  c.  12,  a  whole  chapter.) 

**  In  the  treatise  delle  Materie  Beneficiarie  of  Fra  Paolo,  (in  the  hik 
▼nlume  of  the  last,  and  best,  edition  of  his  works,)  the  papal  system 
ii  daenlj  studied  and  freely  described.  Should  Rome  and  her  reliffioa 
he  antiibilated,  this  golden  volume  may  still  survive,  a  philosophical 
Uatorj,  and  a  salutary  warning. 
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the  cardinals  and  favoriteB  were  enriched  with  the  8|K).1b  of 
nations ;  and  every  opuntrj  might  complain  that  the  mqet  ini* 
portant  and  valuable  benefices  were  accumulated  on  tlie  heads 
of  aliens  and  absentees.  During  their  residence  at  Avignon, 
the  ambition  of  the  popes  subsided  in  the  meaner  pn&sions  of 
avarice'*  and  luxury:  they  rigorously  im|)osed  on  the  clergy 
the  tributes  of  first-fruits  and  tenths ;  but  they  freely  tolerated 
the  impunity  of  vice,  disorder,  and  corruption.  These  man- 
ifold scandals  were  aggravated  by  the  great  schism  of  the 
West,  which  continued  above  fifty  years.  In  the  furious  con- 
flicts of  Rome  and  Avignon,  the  vices  of  the  rivals  were 
mutually  exposed;  and  their  precarious  situation  degraded 
their  authonty,  relaxed  their  discipline,  and  multiplied  their 
wants  and  exactions.  To  heal  the  wounds,  and  restore  the 
monarchy,  of  the  church,  the  synods  of  Pisa  and  Constance  ** 
were  snocessively  convened ;  but  these  great  assemblies,  con- 
scious of  their  strength,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  privileges 
of  the  Christian  aristocracy.  From  a  personal  sentence 
against  two  pontifi^,  whom  they  rejected,  and  a  third,  their 
acknowlediged  sovereign,  whom  they  deposed,  the  fathers  of 
Constance  proceeded  to  examine  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
Roman  supremacy ;  nor  did  they  separate  till  they  had  estab- 
lished the  authority,  above  the  pope,  of  a  general  council. 
It  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  government  and  reformation  of 
the  church,  such  assemblies  should  be  held  at  regular  inter< 
vals;  and  that  each  synod,  before  its  dissolution,  should 
appoint  the  time  and  place  of  the  subsequent  meeting.  By 
the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  next  convocation  at 
Sienna  was  easily  eluded ;  but  the  bold  and  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Basil  *'  had  almost  been  fatal  to  the 


"  Pope  John  XXIL  (in  1884)  left  behind  him,  at  Avignon,  eighteeL 
millions  of  g^ld  florins,  and  the  value  of  seven  millions  more  in  plate 
and  jewels.  See  the  Chronicle  of  John  Villani,  (I  xL  c.  20,  in  Mura- 
tinri's  Collection,  torn.  xiiL  p.  766,)  whose  brother  received  the  account 
from  the  papal  treasurers.  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  millions  sterling 
in  the  xivth  century  is  enormous,  and  almost  incredible. 

**  A  learned  and  liberal  Protestant,  M.  Lenfant,  has  given  a  fEtir 
history  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  in  six  volumes 
In  quarto ;  but  the  last  part  is  the  most  hasty  and  imperfect,  except 
ift  tne  account  of  the  troubles  of  Bohemia. 

**  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil  are  preserved 
in  the  public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  Basil  was  a  free 
dty,  conveniently  situate  on  the  Rhine,  and  guarded  by  the  arms  of 
tk«  ne^boring  and  confederate  Swiss.    In  1469,  the  uni?  ersity  was 
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reigning  pontifl^  Eugenius  the  Fourth.  A  jnst  Mnpidon  of 
his  design  prompted  the  fathers  to  hasten  the  promulgatiott 
of  their  first  decree,  that  the  representatives  of  the  churchi- 
militant  on  earth  were  invested  with  a  divine  and  spiritua* 
jurisdiction  over  all  Christians,  without  excepting  the  pope ; 
and  that  a  general  council  could  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued^ 
or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free  deliberation  and  oonseDtl 
On  the  notice  that  Eugenius  had  fulminated  a  bull  for  that 
purpose,  thej  ventured  to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threaten^ 
to  censure  the  contumacious  successor  of  St.  Peter.  After 
many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  repentance,  ihey  finally 
declared,  that,  unless  he  submitted  within  the  term  of  sixty 
days,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  authority.  And  to  mark  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  prince  as  well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed  the  government 
of  Avignon,  annulled  the  alienation  of  the  sacred  patrinQony, 
and  protected  Rome  from  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  Their 
boldness  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  support  and  power  of  the  first  monarchs 
of  Christendom :  the  emperor  Sigismond  declared  himself 
the  servant  and  protector  of  the  synod ;  G^many  and  France 
adhered  to  their  cause  ;  the  duke  of  Milan  was  Uie  enemy  of 
Eugenius ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Roman  people.  Rejected  at  the  same  time  by 
temporal  and  spiritual  subjects,  submission  was  his  only 
choice  :  by  a  most  humiliating  bull,  the  pope  repealed  his  own 
acts,  and  ratified  those  of  the  council;  incorporated  his 
legates  and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body ;  and  aeemed  to 
resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  legislature.  Th^r 
fame  pervaded  the  countries  of  the  East :  and  it  was  in  their 
presence  that  Sigismond  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,**  who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  largo  vases, 
filled  with  robes  of  silk  and  pieces  of  gold.  The  fathers  of 
Basil  aspired  to  the  glory  oi  reducing  the  Greeks,  as  weU 
as  the  Bohemians,  within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  their 
deputies  invited  the  emperor  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
to  unite  with  an  assembly  which  possessed  the  confidence  of 

■        I  .  ■  I     I  I  I  i^i^—^— — ^— ^— .a^ 

founded  by  Pope  Pins  IL,  (^neas  Sylvius,)  who  had  been  secretiiry 
to  the  council  But  what  is  a  council,  or  a  imiversity,  to  the  pressoi 
of  Froben  and  the  studies  of  Ek'asraus  t 

^  This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Grantzius,  is  related  witll 
■ome  doubt  by  the  annalist  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1488,  No.  26,  toia  L  fi 
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the  Western  natioim.  Palaeoiogus  was  not  areree  tu  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  his  ainbassadore  were  introduced  with  due  honon 
into  the  Catholic  senate.  But  the  choice  of  the  place  ap- 
peared to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  he  refused  to  pass 
the  Alps,  or  the  sea  of  Sicilv,  and  positively  required  that  the 
synod  sbonld  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city  in  Italy, 
or  at  least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  articles  of  this  treaty 
were  more  readily  stipulated :  it  was  agreed  to  defi'ay  the  trav- 
slling  expenses  of  the  emperor,  with  a  train  of  seven  hundred 
persons,^  to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand  da- 
cats  **  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clei^y  ;  and  in  his 
absence  to  gprmnt  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  with  three 
hundred  archers  and  some  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the 
preliminary  expenses ;  and  the  embarkation  was  prepared  at 
Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and  delay. 

In  his  distress,  the  friendship  of  Palaeologus  was  disputed 
Dj  the  eoolesiastical  powers  of  the  West ;  but  the  dexterous 
activity  of  a  monarch  prevailed  over  the  slow  debates  and  in- 
flexible temper  of  a  republic  The  decrees  of  Basil  continu- 
ally tended  to  circnmscribe  the  despotism  of  the  pope,  and  to 
erect  a  supreme  and  perpetual  tribunal  in  the  church.  Eu- 
genius*  was  impatient  of  the  yoke  ;  and  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  might  a£R>rd  a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a  rebel- 
lious synod  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independence 
of  the  Others  was  lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps :  Savoy  or 
Avignon,  to  which  they  acceded  with  reluctan'*e,  were  de- 
scribed at  Constantinople  as  situate  far  beyond  th(>  pillars  of 
Hercules;**  the  emperor   and  his  clergy  were  apprehensive 
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Syropolns,  p.  19.  In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ex 
eeeded  the  real  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  which  afterwards 
attended  the  en^peror  and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not  clearly  speci- 
fied by  the  great  ecclesiarch.  The  75,000  florins  which  they  asked  in 
this  negotiation  of  the  pope,  (p.  9,)  were  more  than  they  could  hope 
or  want 

**  I  nse  mdiffsrently  the  words  dueat  and  ^onn,  which  derive  their 
Munes,  the  fcvmer  from  the  duket  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  repub* 
lie  of  Fiorenee.  These  gold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in  Italy, 
perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be  compared  in  weight  and  value  to 
one  tlurd  of  the  Englirii  guinea. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  Latin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a  lonf 
Greek  epistle  or  declamation  of  George  of  Trebizond,  who  advises  the 
sntperor  to  prefer  Eugenius  and  Italy.  He  treats  with  contempt  the 
MWsmatio  assembly  of  Basil,  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
vkobad  conspireato  transport  the  chair  of  Si  Peter  bejoodtai 
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of  the  dangers  of  a  long  navigation ;  they  were  offended  by 
a  haughty  declaration,  that  after  suppressing  the  new  heresy 
of  the  Bohemians,  the  council  would  soon  eradicate  the  old 
heresy  of  the  Greeks.^  On  the  side  of  Eugenius,  all  was 
smooth,  and  yielding,  and  respectful;  and  he  invited  the 
Byzantine  monarch  to  heal  by  his  presence  the  schism  of  the 
l^atin,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  Ferrara,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  proposed  for  their  amicable  intei* 
?iew  ;  and  with  some  indulgence  of  forgery  and  theft,  a  sqp- 
reptitious  decree  was  procured,  which  transferred  the  synod, 
with  its  own  consent,  to  that  Italian  city.  Nine  galleys  were 
equipped  for  the  service  at  Venice,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Candia ; 
their  diligence  anticipated  the  slower  vessels  of  Basil  :  the  Bo- 
man  admiral  was  commissioned  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy  ;^ 
and  these  priestly  squadrons  might  have  encountered  eadi 
other  in  the  same  seas  where  Athens  and  Sparta  had  for- 
merly contended  for  the  preeminence  of  glory.  Assaulted 
Dy  the  importunity  of  the  factions,  who  were  ready  to  fight 
for  the  possession  of  his  person,  Palseologus  hesitated  before 
he  left  his  palace  and  country  on  a  perilous  experiment  His 
father's  advice  still  dwelt  on  his  memory ;  and  reason  must 
suggest,  that  since  the  Latins  were  divided  among  themselves^ 
they  could  never  unite  in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  dis- 
suaded the  unseasonable  adventure ;  his  advice  was  impartial, 
since  he  adhered  to  the  council  ;  and  it  was  enforced  by  the 
strange  belief,  that  the  German  Caesar  would  nominate  a 
Greek  his  heir  and  successor  in  the  empire  of  the  West.** 
Even  the  Turkish  sultan  was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might  be 
unsafe  to  trust,  but  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend.  Amu- 
rath  was  unskilled  in   the  disputes,  but  he  was  apprehensive 

Alps  ;  ot  &d\toi   (says  he)   <re  xal   rhv  fiera  aov  oivoSop  l^ta  riav  *HfNurXI<wir 

9Ti\>^biv  Koi  ntpa  VaSfiptov  i^d^ovai.  Was  CoDstantinople  junprovided  witk 
a  mapf 

**  Syropulus  (p.  26 — 81)  attests  bis  own  indignation,  and  that  of  hit 
countrymen ;  and  the  Basil  deputies,  who  excused  the  rash  dedarar 
tioD,  could  neither  deny  nor  alter  an  act  of  the  council. 

**  Oondolmieri,  the  pope's  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly  declared, 

Srt    'iptffftO¥   f ;^ci    wapi  tov   Hawa   tva   woXefi^ajj  hvov  dv   evpr;  ra  ir^rcpya  rUf 

^vvoAoVf  Koi  ei  6vvn$ri^  KaraSva^^  xal  dipavitrji.  The  naval  Orders  of  the 
synod  were  less  peremptorv,  and,  till  the  hostile  squadrons  appeared^ 
both  parties  tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  from  the  Greeks. 

**  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palaeologus,  (p.  86,)  and  the  UmA 
advice  of  Sigismond,  (p.  57.)    At  Corfu,  the  Greek  emperor  was  i» 
fnrmed  of  his  friend's  death ;  had  he  known  it  sooner,  he  would 
nlnnied  home,  (p.  79.) 
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of  the  union,  of  the  Christians.  From  his  own  treasures,  he 
offered  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Byzantine  court;  jet 
he  dtx;iared  with  seeming  magnanimity,  that  Constantinople 
should  be  secure  and  inviolate,  in  the  absence  of  her  sov- 
ereign.*^ The  resolution  of  Palaeologus  was  decided  by  the 
most  splendid  gifts  and  the  most  specious  promises :  he  wished 
trj  escape  for  a  while  from  a  scene  of  danger  and  distress* 
and  after  dismissing  with  an  ambiguous  answer  the  messen 
gers  of  the  coundl,  he  declared  his  intention  of  embarkir^  in 
tiie  Roman  galleys.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  was 
more  susceptible  of  fear  than  of  hope ;  he  trembled  at  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  his 
feeble  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  orthodox  brethren, 
would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  power  and  num- 
bers of  a  mtin  synod.  He  yielded  to  the  royal  mandate,  to 
the  flattering  assurance,  that  he  would  be  heard  as  the  oracle 
of  nations,  and  to  the  secret  wish  of  lea/ning  from  his  brother 
of  the  West,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  yoke  of  kings.** 
.  The  five  cross-bearers,  or  dignitaries,  of  St.  Sophia,  were 
bound  to  attend  his  person ;  and  one  of  these,  the  great  ec- 
desiarch  or  preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,**  has  composed  a 
free  and  curious  history**  of  the  false  union.**     Of  the  clergy 

*^  Phranzes   himself,   though   from   different  motives,  was  of  the 

advice  of  Amurath,  (\.  ii  c.  13.)    IJtinam  do  synodus  ista  unquam 

'  fiiisset,  si  tantes  offensiones  et  detriments  paritura  erat.    This  Turkish 

embasBV  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Syropulus,  (p.  58 ;)  and  Amurath 

kept  his   word.    He  might   threaten,  (p.  125,  219,)  but  he   never 

'  attacked,  the  city. 

*^  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted 

these  hopes   to   his  fsElVOrites:    rotairriv  irXi7f/o0o^iav    a;^<7<rcfi'    fjXvit^i    Koi 
iia   ro9  Vlaira   idap^i   IXsvdepiaaai    rffv   i«r«rXi}(rfav  hrrd   tUs   diroridetorn  airov 

iovXsias  naph  roi  ^aaiXitoq^  (p.  92.)    Tet  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
him  to  have  practised  the  lessons  of  Gregory  Vll. 

^  The  Christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  cal- 
endar. In  modern  Greek,  irovXos,  as  a  diminutive,  is  added  to  the 
end  of  words :  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creyghton,  the  editor,  excuse 
hi}  changing  into  /S^ropulus,  (Sguros,  fuscus,)  the  Syropulus  of  his 
own  manuscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
acts  of  the  council  of  Florence.  Why  might  not  the  author  be  of 
Syrian  extraction  ? 

**  From  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  th 
year  1444,  four  years  after  the  synod,  when  the  great  ecclesiarch  hac 
abdicated  his  office,  (sectio  xii.   p.    880 — 850.)     His   passions  were 
eooled  by  time  and  retirement ;  and,  although  Syropulus  is  often  par- 
,  iial,  he  is  never  intemperate. 

**   Vera  hi8tori-a  tmionis  non  vera  inter  GriBiOS  et  Latinos,  (IJaga 
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that  reliictantly  obeyed  the  stkmn^ons  of  the  emperor  aiikd  toe 
patriarch,  submission  was  the  first  duty,  and  patience  iBo 
most  useful  virtue.  ^Ih  a  chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  We 
discover  the  metropolitan  titles  of  Heraclese  and  Gyictb, 
Nice  and  Nicomedia^  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  the  pe> 
Bonal  merit  of  Maik  imd  Bessarion,  who,  in  the  confidence  elf 
their  learning  and^  eloquence,  were  promoted  to  the  episcopd 
rank*  Some  monks  and  philosophers  were  tiamed  to  dispiaf 
thie  sdence  and  sanctity  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  the  ieN 
vice  of  the  choir  was  performed  by  a  select  band  6f  eangeh 
and  musidans.  The  patriairchs  of  Alexandria,  Antibch,  aifd 
^emsialeiD,  appeared  by  their  genuine  or  fiictitious  diepudes ; 
the  primate  of  Russia  represented  a  national  church,  amd  the 
Greeks  might  contend  with  the  Latins  in  the  extent  of  th^ 
spiritual  empire.  Tlie  precious  vases  of  St.  Sophia  wc^ 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  that  the  patriarch  rmgfii 
officiate  with  becoming  splendor :  whatever  gold  the  emper6r 
ocAild  procure,  was  iexpended  in  the  massy  omamebts  of  hSs 
bed  abd  chariot;**  and  while  they  affected  to  maintain  the 
prosperity  of  their  anaent  fortune,  they  quarreUed  for  the 
division  of  fifteen  thpusai^d  ducats,  the  first  alms  of  the  R6" 
man  pontiff  A^r  the  necessary  preparations,  John  Pal^ 
ologus,  with  a  numerous  train,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Deihe'bius,  and  the  most  resp^table  persons  of  the  church 
and  state,  embarked  In  eight  vessels  with  sails  and  oafs 
which  steered  through  the  Turkish  Straits  of  Gallipoli  to  the 
Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf.^ 

After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  seventyHseven 

Camiti$t  1660,  in  folio,)  was  first  pubUsbed  witb  a  loose  and  florid 
yerdoD,  by  Ilobert  Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  XL  in  his  exil^ 
The  zeal  of  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  polemic  title,  for  the  beginning 
of  the  original  is  wanting.  Syropulus  may  be  ranked  with  the  b^t 
of  the  Byzantine  writers  for  the  merit  of  his  narration,  and  even  of 
his  style ;  but  he  is  excluded  from  the  orthodox  collections  of  ihB 
eouncus. 

^  Syrqipnlns  (p.  68)  simply  expresses  his   intention  U*  ovroi  nouf 

r&aiv    tv*     IroXotf    ^yhs    PaviXtii   rra^   Usivtov   vofti^oiro ;    and  the   liatlll 

of  Creyghtbn  may  afford  a  specimen  of  his  florid  paraphrtUa    tTft 

Somp&  circumductus  noster  Imperator  Xtalise  populis  aliqms  deiauratiis 
upiter  crederetur,  aut  Crodsus  ex  opulenta  Lydia. 
"  Aldiough  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropulus  for  every  fact,  I  nfiU 
.{beerve  that  the  nayi^tion  of  the  Greeks  from   Constantinople  \a 
Venice  and  Ferrara  is  contained  in  the  ivth  section,  (p.  67 — 100,)  aibd 
that  the  historian  has  the  unoonunon  talent  o^  placing  each  soeme  1i» 
lire  the  reader's  eye. 
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daj%  this  religious  squadron  cast  anchor  bofore  Vetioe  ;  and 
their  reception  proclaimed  the  joy  and  magnificence  of  that 
powerful  republic  In  the  command  of  the  world,  the  modest 
Augustus  bad  never  claimed  such  honors  from  his  subjects 
IS  were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  independent  state. 
•Seated  on  the  poop  on  a  lofty  throne,  he  received  the  visit, 
or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  adoration  of  iJbe  dpge  and  sen»> 
tors.*^  Th^  sailed  in  the  Bucentaur,  whidi  was  aocompa- 
nied  by  twelve  stately  galleys :  the  sea  was  overspread  with 
innumerable  gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure ;  the  air  resound- 
ed with  music  and  aeclanoations ;  the  mariners,  and  even  the 
vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  atl  the  emblems 
and  pageants,  the  Roman  eagles  were  blended  with  the  lions 
of  St  Mark.  The  triumphal  procession,  ascending  the  great 
oanal,  passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto ;  and  &e  Eastern 
strangers  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  palaces,  the  churches, 
:and  die  populousness  of  a  dty,  that  seems  to  float  on  the 
'bosom  of  the  wanres.**  They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and 
trophies  with  which  it  liad  been  decorated  after  the  sack  of 
Constantinople.  After  a  hospitable  entertainment  of  fifteen 
days,  Palaeologtts  pursued  his  journey  by  land  and  water  from 
Venice  to  Ferrara;  and  on  this  occasion  the  pride  of  the 
Vatican  was  tempered  by  policy  to  indulge  Uie  ancient  dignity 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  made  his  entry  on  a  black 
:hor8e;  but  a  milk-white  steed,  whose  trappings  were  em- 
broidered  with  golden  eagles,  was  led  before  him ;  and  the 
canopy  was  borne  over  his  head  by  the  princes  of  Bste,  the 
sons  or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  city,  and  a  sov- 
ereign more  powerful  than  himself.**  Palssologus  4id  Bot 
alight  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase :  the  pope 


**  At  ibe  time  of  the  synod,  Pbranzes  was  in  Pelopoimeriis :  bat  Ire 

received  Irom  the  despot  Demetrius  a  faithful  accouot  of  the  honorable 

reception  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch  both  at  Venice  and  Ferrara, 

(Dux  ....  sedentem  Imperatorem  adorai^)  which  are  more  slightly 

'mentioned  by  the  Latins,  (L  ii.  c  14,  15,  16.) 

**  The  astonishment  of  a  Greek  prince  and  a  FremJh  •ambassador 
(M^moires  de  Philippe  de  Gomines,  ll  viL  c.  18,)  at  the  si^ht  of  Venice^ 
abundantly  proves  that  in  the  xvih  oentury  it  was  the  first  and  most 
splendid  of  the  Christian  cities.  For  the  spoils  of  Oonstantinuple»Mt 
Venice,  see  Syropulus,  (p.  87.) 

••  Nicholas  IIL  of  Este  reigned  forty-eight  years,  (A.  D.  laOS^- 
1441,)  and  was  lord  of  Ferrtira,  Modena.  B^gio,  Parma,  Kovu^oi.  and 
Oommachia  See  his  Life  in  Muratori,  (Antichita  EsteoBe,  torn.  4I  f^ 
n»#  -^1.) 
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advanced  to  the  dDor  oi  the  apartment;  refused  bis  praffere4 
genuflection;  and,  after  a  paternal  embrace,  conducted  the 
emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  lefi  hand.  Nor  would  the  patriarch 
descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony  almost  equal,  had 
beei  stipulate  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nop  e.  The  latter  was  saluted  by  his  brother  with  a  kiss  of 
union  and  charity ;  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics 
•ubmit  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Western  primate.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  synod,  the  place  of  honor  in  the  centre  was  claimed 
by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs ;  and  it  was  only  by 
alleging  that  his  predecessors  had  not  assisted  in  person  at 
Nice  or  Chalcedon.  that  Eugenius  could  evade  the  ancient 
precedents  of  Constantine  and  Marcian.  After  much  debate, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  church  should 
be  occupied  by  the  two  nations ;  that  the  solitary  chair  of  SL 
Peter  should  be  raised  the  first  of  the  Latin  line ;  and  that  the 
throne  of  the  Greek  emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  clei^,  should 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  second  place,  the  .vacant  seat  of 
the  emperor  of  the  West." 

But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  given  place  to  a  mora 
serious  treaty,  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  their  journey, 
with  themselves,  and  with  the  pope.  The  artful  pencil  of  his 
emissaries  had  painted  him  in  a  prosperous  state ;  at  the  head 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe,  obedient  at  his  voice, 
to  believe  and  to  arm.  The  thin  appearance  of  the  universal 
synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  his  weakness:  and  the  Latins 
opened  the  first  session  with  only  five  archbishops,  eighteen 
bishops,  and  ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the 
subjects  or  countrymen  of  the  Italian  pontiff.  Except  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of  the  potentates  of  the  West  con- 
descended to  appear  in  person,  or  by  their  ambassadors ;  nor 
was  it  possible  to  suppress  the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against 
the  dignity  and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally  con- 
cluded by  a  new  election.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  truce 
or  delay  was  asked  and  granted,  till  Palaeologus  could  expect 
from  the  consent  of  the  Latins  some  temporal  reward  for  an 

*^  The  Latin  vulgar  was  provoked  to  laughter  at  the  strange  dresses 
of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  length  of  their  garments,  their  sleeves, 
and  their  beards ;  nor  was  the  emperor  distinguished,  except  Igr  the 
purple  color,  and  his  diadem  or  tiara,  with  a  jewel  on  the  top,  (Hody 
•  6  GriBcis  Illustribus,  p.  81.)  Yet  another  8p«^ctator  confesses  tliat  me 
Greek  fashion  was  piu  grave  e  piu  degna  than  the  Italian,  (VespasiaiiA 
la  Vit  £ugen.  IV.  in  Muratori,  torn.  zxv.  p.  261.) 
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^mpopular  anion ;  and  afler  the  first  session,  the  p'iiblic  pro- 
ceedings were  adjourned  above  six  months.  The  emperor, 
with  a  chosen  band  of  his  favorites  and  Janizaries,  fixed  hia 
summer  residence  at  a  pleasant,  spacious  monastery,  six  miles 
from  Ferrara ;  forgot,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  church  and  state ;  and  persisted  in  destroying  the 
game,  without  listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  marquis 
ar  the  husbandman.**  In  the  mean  while,  his  unfortunate 
Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  exile  and  poverty ; 
for  the  support  of  each  stranger,  a  monthly  allowance  was 
assigned  of  three  or  four  gold  florins ;  and  although  the  entire 
sum  did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred  florins,  a  long  arrear 
was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the  ^  indigence  or  policy  of  the 
Ronmn  court**  They  sighed  for  a  speedy  deliverance,  but 
their  escape  was  prevented  by  a  triple  chain  :  a  passport  from 
their  superiors  was  required  at  the  gates  of  Ferrara ;  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and  send  back  th^ 
fugitives;  and  inevitable  punishment  awaited  them  at  Con- 
stantinople; excommunication,  fines,  and  a  sentence,  which 
did  not  respect  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  that  they  should  be 
stripped  naked  and  publicly  whipped.**  It  was  only  by  the 
alternative  of  hunger  or  dispute  that  the  Greeks  could  be  per- 
suaded to  open  the  first  conference  *  and  they  yielded  with 
extreme  reluctance  to  attend  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  the 
rear  of  a  flying  synod.  This  new  translation  was  urged  by 
inevitable  necessity :  the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague ;  the 
fidelity  of  the  marquis  might  be  suspected;  the  mercenary 

**  For  the  emperor's  hunting,  see  Syropulns,  (p.  143,  144,  191.)' 
The  pope  had  sent  him  eleven  miserable  hacks ;  but  ne  bought  a  strong 
and  swift  horse  that  came  from  Russia.  The  name  of  Janizaries  may 
surprise ;  but  the  name,  rather  than  the  institution,  had  passed  from 
the  Ottoman,  to  the  Byzantine,  court,  and  is  often  used  in  the  last  age 
«f  the  empire. 

*•  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  much  difficulty,  that  instead  of  provi- 
sions, money  should  be  distributed,  four  florins  per  month  to  the  per* 
sons  of  honorable  rank,  and  three  florins  to  their  servants,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  thirty  more  to  the  emperor,  twenty-five  to  the  patriarch,  and 
twenty  to  the  prince,  or  despot,  Demetrius.  The  payment  of-the  first 
month  amounted  to  691  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
reckon  above  200  Greeks  of  every  condition.  (Syropulus,  p.  104,  106.) 
On  the  20th  October,  1438,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  months ;  in 
A.pril,  1489,  of  three ;  and  of  five  and  a  half  in  July,  at  the  time  of  th« 


Qzuon,  (p.  172,  225,  271.) 
••  Syi'opulus  (d.  141, 
the  Greeks,  and  ^he  tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch. 


Syi'opulus  (p.  141,  142,  204,  221)  deplores  the  imprisonmrnt  el 
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traopsof  the  dkike  of  Milan  were  at  the  gates;  and  aa  thej 
occupied  Koiaagna,  it  was  not  without  diflBeiilty  and  danger- 
tiiat  the  popev  the  emperor^  and  the  bishopsj  explored  tbeif* 
way  through  the  unfrequented  paths  of  the  Apennine."- 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time  and  pot- 
ley.     The  violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil  rather  promotcni 
than  injured  the  cause  of  Bugenius ;  the  nations  of'  Europe-, 
abhorred  the  schism,  and  disowned  the  election^  of  Felix  the 
Fifth,  who  was  successively  a  duke  of'Savoy,  a  hermiii  and 
frf)ope;  and  the  great  princes  were  graduiJly  roqhunied  bf- 
bis  oompetitor  to  a  favorable  neutrality  and  a  firm  attaehnaenti 
The  legates,  with  some  respectable  members,  deserted  to  tiM 
Roman  arn»y,  whi<^  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  leputa* 
tion;  the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty-imie  biraopay 
and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy;**  w^le  ttie-IjatiBa 
of  Florence  could  produce  the  subscriptions  of  the  pope  him- 
self, eight  cardinals,  two  patriarchs,  eight  arebbibhops^  fifty 
two  bishops,  and  forty-five    abbots,  or    chiefs  of    rdigiouB- 
orders.     After  the  labor  of  nine  months,  and  the  debates  of ' 
twenty-five  sessions,  they  attained  the  advantage  and  gloiy^ 
of  the  reunion  of  the  Greeks.     Four  priacipi^  questions  had' 
been  agitated  between  the  two  churches ;  1.  The^^use  of  un- 
leaven  bread  in  the  communion  of   Chrisfs  body.     2.  The 
nature  of  purgatory.     3.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope.     And, 
4.  The  single  or  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost     The 
cause  of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten  theological  cham- 
pions: the  Latins  were  supported    by  the  inexhaustibly  elo- 
quence of  Cardinal  Julian ;  and  Mark  of  Epbesus  and  Bessa- 
rion  of  Nice  were  the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Chreek 
forces.     We   may   bestow   some  praise  on  the  progress  of' 
human  reason,  by  observing  that  the  first  of  these  questions 
was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which  might  innocently 
vary  with  the  fashion  of  the  age  and  country.     With  regard 


Cl 


The  ware  of  Italy  are  most  dearly  represented  in  the  ziiifh  vol 
of  the  Annals  of  MuratorL  The  schismatic  Greek,  Syropulus,  (p.  145,) 
appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the  pope  in  his 
his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  which  is  proved  by  the  acts  to 
have  been  somewhat  mwe  decent  and  deliberate. 

*'  Syropulus  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in  the 
eoiindl  of  Basil  The  error  is  manifest,  and  perhaps  vohmtar^.  That 
extravagant  number  could  not  be  supplied  by  a//  the  eoclesiastics  of - 
every  degree  who  were  present  at  the  council,  nor  by  cUl  tbe  abseni 
bUliops  of  Ui(  Wost^  who,  expressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  iti 


to  th^  second,  ootli  parties  were  agr^4  in  Uie  belief,  of  i^. 
u^rm^diate  state  of  purgation  for  tjlie  v^ia)  sips  of  the  fiuth^ 
fiil ;  and  whether  their  souls  were  puri^^  by  eleipei^tai  fira. 
was  a  doubtful  pointy  which  in  a  ^w  jea^  migl^t;,  b^  convex 
niently  sealed  on  the  spot  by  the  dispi|tant8.  T^^  c^Lainos  q(^ 
R^pre^maey  appeared  of  a  mpr^  weighty  an^  sul^st^ti^Jand;. 
yet  by  the  Orientals  the  Roman  bishop  had^  ever  beefi 
r^peoted.  as  the  first  of  the  fiyei  pajtnarchs ;  nor  did,  t^ey 
B(^upla  to  admit,  that  his  jiinsdictipn  sjbould  be  execc^se^ 
agreeably  to  the  holy  canons ;  a  y^ue  allowai^ce,  which  inig^ 
be  d^ed  or  eluded  by  Q9casipnal  conveniens.  The  prqr 
cessipi^  qf  tl^e  Holy  Ghost>  from  the  Fa^er  alpne,  or  ftpn|  tbid^ 
Fathef  ^nd  the  Son,  was  an  ar^cLe  of  faith  wh^^h  ha4,  si)nk 
n^ach.  deeper  into  the  minds  of  men.;  and  i^  the  sessipns  pf 
Ferrara,  and  Fioren^^e,  the  Ls^in  s^ldition  of  jfiioqi^  yff»  ^^]^ 
divide4  b^to  two  questions,  i^hethef'  i^  ^ere  l^al,  iv^d  whe^r 
il^  were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  mfty  not  be  necessary  to  boas^, 
OQ  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial  indiSerence ;  biif;  t  mu£^ 
think  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  supported  by  the  prohiU- 
tion  of  the  coancii  of  Ohalcedon,  agaf nst  adding  ^y  artjble 
wha(8Qeyer  to  the  creed  of  Nice,,  pr  r^er  of  dofis<;aut|fiopleJ^' 
In  earthly  aSurs,  it  is  not  easy  to  cpn^iye  how  an  a^mlMy: 
of  I^islator^  can  bind  their  successors  invested  with  powers^ 
3qu£U^tp  their  own.  But  the  dictaJtes  of  inspiration  mi^t  he^ 
ixm.  |i^nd,  unchangeabie;  nor  shpuld  a,  private  Vl^hpp,  of  a' 
pfpyiQcis^  synodf  have  presumed  ^  innpva^  agf^ioAi  tjhe  judg- 
menti  of  the  Catholic  church.  On  the  sul>stance  pf  tJie  4pp* 
tfii^e,  the  controversy  was  equal  and^  endless :  reasop  is  pon- 
fp^nd^  by  the  procession  of*  a  deity :  the  gosp^  ^bi^b  laj 
o^  the  alts^r,  was  silent ;  the  various  texts  pf  the  ^Uiers  mig^ 
be  cprrupted  by  fraud  or  entangled  by  sophistry;  and  1^, 
Qree^  weie  ignorant  of  the  chari(d;erp  and  writings  of  the^ 
Latin  saints.*^  Of  this  at  least  we  mtay  be  si^re,  tiM  neittcfr 
4de  could  be  convinced  by  the  afgunients  of  tjieir  opponent§^^ 
Prejudice   may  be  enlightened  by  reason,  and  a  buperficial 

**  The  Greeks,  who  disliked  the  unioi|,  w^e  imwpUipg  Ut  aally  from 

yi^pDg  fortress,  (p.  178,  193,  196,  202,  pjf  Syropidus.)  T^e  shaiqoe 
the  Latins  w^  aggravated  by  their  produciiig  aa  cAd  MS.  of  tha 
•eeond  cpimcil  of  Nice,  with  fXit^^  in  the  Nioeoe  crefsd. .  A  pi^pablf 
^pTfferyl  (p.m.) 

**  *\JU  ly*A  (said  an  eminent  Greek)  ir^y  tit  viov  tiai^Ot^  ^arivftff 

•i   irpo9KV¥M  Twa   riv    fxc«re   Ayiiotf^    ivu    o^    yv<Mf)^(«f    rtva,  (SyrOfHUU/^' 

1^  H%y  dM  Oie  perplexity  of  the  Gree^  (p.  217.  2XjS,  2f»^  £S8»  mf 
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glance  may  be  rectified  by  a  clear  and  more  perfect  view  o^ 
an  object  adapted  to  out  faculties.  But  the  bishops  and 
monks  had  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form 
of  mysterious  words:  their  national  and  personal  honor  de- 
pended on  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds ;  and  their  nar- 
row minds  were  hardened  and  inflamed  by  the  acrimony  of  a 
public  dispute. 

While  they  were  »t  in  a  doud  of  dust  and  darkness,  the 
x>pe  and  emperor  were  desirous  of  a  seeming  union,  which 
ould  alone  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  interview ;  and 
the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  sofbened  by  the  arts  of 
private  and  personal  negotiation.  The  patriarch  Joseph  had 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities;  his  dying 
voice  breathed  the  counsels  of  charity  and  concord,  and  his 
vacant  benefice  might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious 
clergy.  The  ready  and  active  obedience  of  the  archbishops 
of  Kussia  and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was  prompted 
and  recompensed  by  their  speedy  promotion  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinals.  Bessarion,  in  the  first  debates,  had  stood  forth  the 
most  strenuous  and  eloquent  champion  of  the  Greek  church ; 
and  if  the  apostate,  the  bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his  coun- 
try,** he  appears  in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare  example  of  a 
patriot  who  was  recommended  to  court  favor  by  loud  opposi- 
tion and  well-timed  compliance.  With  the  aid  of  his  two 
spiritual  coadjutors,  the  emperor  applied  his  arguments  to  the 
general  situation  and  personal  characters  of  the  bishops,  and 
each  was  successively  moved  by  authority  and  example. 
Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  their  persons 
in  those  of  the  Latins :  an  episcopal  treasure,  three  robes  and 
forty  ducats,  was  soon  exhausted :  **  the  hopes  of  their  return 
still  depended  on  the  ships  of  Venice  and  the  alms  of  Rome ; 
and  such  was  their  indigence,  that  their  arrears,  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted  as  a  favor,  and  might  operate 
as  a  bribe."     The  danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might 

**  See  the  polite  altercation  of  Marc  and  Bessarion  in  Syropulus,  (p. 
267,)  who  never  dissembles  the  vices  of  his  own  party,  and  fairly 
praises  the  virtues  of  the  Latins 

**  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  see  a  remarkable  passage 
of  Ducas,  (c.  81.)  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  property,  three 
old  gowns,  <feo.  By  teaching  one-and-twenty  years  in  his  monastery, 
Bessarion  himself  had  collected  forty  geld  florins ;  but  of  these,  tha 
archbishop  had  expended  twenty-eight  in  his  voyage  from  Pelopoo 
Hesus,  and  the  remainder  at  Constantinople,  (Syropulus,  p.  127.) 

**  Syropulus  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  money  before  ^ef  - 
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ejccuse  some  prudent  and  pious  dissimulation ;  and  it  w.« 
insinuated,  that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should  resist  the 
consent  of  the  £ast  and  West  would  be  abandoned  in  a  hos- 
tile land  to  the  revenge  or  justice  of  tue  Roman  pontiff."* 
In  the  first  private  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  the  forn;ulaiy  of 
union  was  approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve^ 
members;  but  the  five  cross-bearers  of  St  Sophia,  who  as- 
pired to  represent  the  patriarch,  were  disqualified  by  ancient 
discipline;  and  their  right  of  voting  was  transferreu  to  the 
obsequious  train  of  monks,  grammarians,  and  pro&ne  lay* 
men.  The  will  of  the  monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile 
unanimity,  and  no  more  than  two  patriots  had  courage  to 
speak  their  own  sentiments  and  those  of  their  country.  De* 
metrius,  the  emperor's  brother,  retired  to  Venice,  that  he 
might  not  be  witness  of  the  union ;  and  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
mistaking  perhaps  his  pride  for  his  conscience,  disclaimed  ad 
communion  with  the  Latin  heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the 
champion  and  confessor  of  the  orthodox  creed.**  In  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  several  forms  of  consent 
were  proposed,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  Latins,  without  dis- 
honoring the  Greeks;  and  they  weighed  the  scruples  of 
words  and  syllables,  till  the  theological  balance  tiembled  with 
a  slight  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
agreed  (I  must  entreat  the  attention  of  the  reknier)  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  tho  ie^n,  as  from 
one  principle  and  one  substance ;  that  he  proceeds  by  the  Son^ 
being  of  the  same  nature  and  substance,  and  tLit  he  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  spiratiaa  and  produo* 
tion.  It  is  less  difficult  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  pre- 
liminary treaty ;  that  the  pope  should  defray  ail  the  expenses 
of  the  Greeks  in  their  return  home ;  that  he  should  annually 
maintain  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  soldiers  for  the  de- 


had  subscribed  the  art  of  union,  (p.  288 :)  yet  he  i elates  some  sus 
picious  circumstances ;  and  their  bribery  and  corruption  are  poaltiyely 
affirmed  by  the  historian  Ducas. 

**  The  Greeks  most  piteously  express  their  own  fears  of  exile  and 
perpetual  slavery,  (Syropul.  p.  196 ;)  and  they  were  strongly  moved 
D^  the  emperor's  threats,  (p.  260.) 

*^  I  had  forgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester :  *  &virit« 
lliund.  who  usually  lay  qmet  on  the  foot-cloth  of  the  em]>aror'i  thr  we. 
but  who  barked  most  furiously  while  the  act  of  union  wm  renk  ing 
without  being  silenced  by  the  soothing  or  the  lashos  oi  cbe  i  yaf 
attendants,  (Syropul.  p.  265,  266.)  t 

o* 
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fence  of  GoostaDtiDople:  that  all  the  sbipe  whicb  transportedl 
pUgriins  to  Jerusalem  should  be  obliged  to  toueh  at  that  port-; 
that  as  often  as  they  were  required,  the  pope  should  fttroiiBti  tea 
gallevs  for  a  year^  or  twenty  for  six  months ;  and  that  he  should 
powerfully  solicit  the  princes  of  Europe,  if  the  emperor  had  o»- 
easion  for  land  fir>rces. 

The  same  year,  and  almost  the  same  day,  were  mariked  by 
th<  deposition  of  Eugenius  at  Basil ;  and,  at  Floreace,  by  hi^ 
reunion  of  the  Greece  and  Latins.  In  the  ibrmer  syood^ 
(which  he  styled  indeed  an  assembly  of  daemons,)  the  pope 
was  branded  with  the  guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresjf^ 
aiii  schism;^*  and  deelared  to  be  incorrigible  in  hie  vieea, 
«  .worthy  of  any  title,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  eedesi^ 
a&tical  office.  In  the  latter,  he  was  revered:  as  the  true  and 
holy  vicar  of  Christ,  who,  after  a  separation  of  six  hundred 
years,  had  reconciled  the  Catholics  of  die  Epst  and  West- in 
one  fold,  and  under  one  shepherd.  The  aot  of  union  was 
aubscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  principal  mewa* 
bers  of  both  churches ;  even  by  those  who,  like  Syropulus,** 
had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting.  Two  eopiee  might 
have  sufficed  for  the  East  and  West ;  but  Eugenius  was  not 
satisfied,  unless  four  authentic  and  similar  transcripis  were 
signed  and  attested  as  the  monuments  of  his  victory.''*  On  a 
memorable  day,  the  sixth  of  July,  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones*  the  two  nations 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  eneir  representatives, 
Cardinal  Julian  and  Bessarion  archbishop  of  Nice,  appeared  in 
the  pulpit,  and,  after  reading  in  their  respective  tongues  the 

■^*"     ■  ■■    ■        ^  l^M  ■■■■■■ ■—  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■I  ■  I  I  I ■■^■fll      MM^^B^M^  I       ■  I     ■■       I    m^ 

"**  From  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popee,  in  Muratori's  Oi^leotioii, 
(torn,  ill  p.  ii.  tom.  xxv.,)  the  manners  of  £iigeiiiuB  IV.  appear  to  have 
been  decent,  and  even  exemplary.  His  situation,  exposea  to  the  worl4 
and  to  his  enemies,  was  a  restramt,  and  is  a  pledge. 

^*  Syropuhis,  rather  than  subscribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the  least 
evil,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  union.  He  was  compelled  to  do  both ;  aD(| 
the  great  ecdesiarch  poorly  excuses  his  submission  to  ihe  emperor,  (pi 
290—292.) 

*^  None  of  these  original  acts  of  union  can  at  present  be  produced. 
Of  the  ten  MSS.  that  are  preserved,  (five  at  Rome,  and  the  remainder 
at  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Paris,  and  London,)  nine  have  been  ex- 
amined by  an  accurate  critic,  (M.  de  Brequigny,)  who  condemns  them 
Ibr  the  variety  and  imperfecUons  of  the  Greek  signatures  Yet  several 
of  thesii  may  be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  w-ere  subscribed 
•t  Floretrce,  before  (26th  of  August,  1439)  the  final  sey  aration  of  the 
vope  and  emperor,  (M6moirosde  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrif  lions,  torn.  ilHL 
piiS87— 811.) 
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^  of  uHion,  they  mutually  ^pibrace^,  in  the  name  tL^i  th^ 
f reduce  of  their  applauding  brethreo.  The  pope  and  hii| 
^^qistera  then  officiated  accordiog  to  thsi  Roma^  ii^rgy  9  th^ 
treed  was  chanted  with  the  addition  of  filio^;  the  acquir 
fsoenoe  of  the  Greeks  was  poorly  excused  by  their  ignorance 
if  the  harmonious,  but  inarticulate  spunds ;  ^*  and  uie  more 
yiorupMlous  Latins  refused  any  pu)>IiG  celebration  of  die  Bj^n- 
^ne  rite.  Tet  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  were  not  totally 
gpipindful  of  national  honor.  The  tres^y  was  ratified  by  theipr 
fHonsept :  it  was  tacitly  agreed  t^at  no  innovatibn  should  be 
^llempted  in  their  creed  or  ceremonies:  they  spared,  anq 
jj^eo^etly  respected,  the  generous  firmness  of  Mark  of  Ephesus ; 
^d,  on  the  decease  of  the  pat^arch^  they  refused  to  elect  hi^ 
§fiCQes^or,  except  in  the  cathedfj^  of  St  Sophiii.  Ip  the  diar 
(^ution  of  public  and  private  r^e^yards,  tj^e  liberal  pontiff 


exceeded  their  hopes  and  his  prom^s^ :  the  Greeks,  with  lew 
pomp  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  road  of  Ferrari^  an  4 
Venice;  and  their  reception  at  Constantinople  was  sucl^  as 


S')l  be  described  in  the  following  ch^ter.**  The  success  of 
e  first  trial  encouraged  Eugenius  to  repie#  the  same  edij^? 
.ing  scenes ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Arnienians,  the  Maronites^ 
the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Nestorians  an^  the 
JSthiopians,  were  successively  introduced,  to  kiiss  the  feet  of 
the  Rom^n  pontifi^  and  to  announce  the  obedience  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  East.  These  Orienta}  embassiias,  unknown 
IP  countries  which  they  presumed  to  represent,^*  diffused  ovef 
tibe  West  the  fiune  of  Eugenius;  and  a  clamor  was  artfully 
propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a  schism  in  Switzerland 
and  &kvoy,  which  alone  impeded  the  harmony  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  vigor  of  opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  lassi- 
tude of  despwr:  the  council  of  Basil  was  silently  dissolved; 
and  Felix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again  withdrew  to  the  devout 
or  delicious  hermitage  of  RipaiUe.**     A  genend  peace  was 

"**  13^19  Si  OK  dffiifioi  iioKow  ^wvat,  (Syrc^uL  p.  297.) 

''*  lb  their  return,  the  Greeks  oonVereed  at  Bologna  with  the  ani- 
bfusadora  of  England :  and  after  8on\e  questions  and  answers,  these 
impartial  strangers  laughed  at  the  pretended  wiion  of  Florence,  (Syr^- 
|MiL  p.  807.) 

^*  So  nugatorjr,  or  rather  so  fabulous,  are  these  reunions  of  tl^ 
Kestorians,  Jacobites,  <&c.,  that  I  have  turned  over,  without  suooeal^ 
llie  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemannus,  a  fiuthful  slave  of  the  Vm* 
fpUL 

*«  Ripaille  is  situate  near  Thonpn  in  Savoy,  on  the  southern  side  of 
i^  Lske  of  Geneva.    It  is  now  a  Carthanaif  abbey ;  and  Mr.  Addieifi 
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Mwid  of  the  mort  emiDont  sdiolan  of  the  age :  he  beeMM 
iheir  patron ;  and  such  was  the  humility  of  hia  maimers^  thai 
the  chanffe  was  aoaroelj  diBoernible  either  to  them  or  to  him- 
aeK  If  lie  pressed  the  aooeptanee  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was 
not  as  the  meamie  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  beneroleooe ; 
and  when  modest  merit  declined  his  bounty,  **  Accept  it^** 
would  he  say,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worths 
*ye  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas  amoi^  yon."  T':^ 
influence  of  the  holy  see  penraded  Christendom;  and  ha 
exerted  that  influence  in  the  search,  not  of  benefices,  but  of 
books.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  libtaries,  from  the 
darkest  monasteries  of  Germany  and  Britain,  he  oolleoted  the 
dusty  manuscripts  of  the  writen  of  antiquity ;  and  wherever 
the  original  could  not  be  removed,  a  fintnfnl  copy  was  tnu»- 
oribed  and  transmitted  for  his  use.  The  Vatican^  the  ol4 
repository  for  bulls  and  l^rends,  for  superstition  and  forger]^ 
was  daily  replenished  with  more  precious  furniture ;  and  suc]^ 
was  the  industry  of  Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of  e^t  yearn 
he  formed  a  library  of  ^vq  thousand  vdumes^  To  hii 
munificence  the  Latin  worid  was  indebted  for  the  versions  of 
Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Pblybiua,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and 
Appian;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of  the  Biad,  of  the  noosft 
vsJuable  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theo- 
phrasttts,  and  of  the  Withers  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
example  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  preceded  or  imitated  by 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  governed  the  republic  without 
arms  and  without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Medicb"*  was  ihe 
fother  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age  are  alipoet 
synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learning :  his  credit  was 
ennobled  into  fame ;  his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
d  mankind ;  he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  said  Lon- 
don :  and  a  caigo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was 
often  imported  in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  educa- 
tion of  his  grandson  Loreaao  rendered  him  not  only  a  patron, 

\m  this  inttsnos,  Were  worse  politKianB  than  the  mnftis,  and  that  the 
chann  whidi  had  bound  mankind  for  eo  many  ages  was  broken  by  tbe 
nagicians  themselves,  (Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  L  vi  p.  Idfli 
166,  oetavo  edition,  1779.) 

^^^'  See  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenao  of  Medids.  is 
TirabQ0(^  (torn,  vi  P.  I L  i  e.  3,)  who  bestows  a  due  measure  of  pralSt 
en  AlphoDso  of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Ferrara 
Urbino,  Ac  The  repabhc  of  Venice  has  deserved  the  least  frcoi  thf 
fwtitiideof  sqholara. 


mt  9  judge  find  candidate)  in  the  literary  raoe^  ^  his  pal* 
laoe,  di9ti?e88  was  entitled  to  reli(»(  and  m^r?t  to  r^«iyard :  bj^ 
ieisure  hours  were  deligbtfuUjr  sp«)pt  in  the  Platonic  ae&deipT  r 
he  QDCQvraged  the  emulation  of  pecnetrius  Chalcoooudyftti 
apd  Angelp  Politian;  and  bis  active  miasionaiy  Janus  Laar 
(^  returned  fbom  the  East  with  a  treasure  of  |wo  hundred 
ji^auuscripte,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown  in  th^ 
libraries  of  Europe."*  The  rest  qf  Italy  wa»  animated  by  f 
^limilar  spirit^  and  Ijbe  progre^  of  t^e  naljqn  repaid  the  lib- 
eralily  of  their  princes..  The  Latins  held  the  exclusivf» 
property  Qf  their  own  literature;  and  these  disciples  of 
Greece  were  §Qoq  eapable  of  transmitting  and  improving  ti^ 
lessors  which  they  had  imbibed.  After  a  shof t  succession  of 
foreign  teachera»  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided;  but  tbf 
language  of  Ccins^ntinpple  was  spread  beyond  the  Alps 
and  the  natives  of  France  Germany,  and .,  England,"^  ua 
parted  to  their  country  tjbe  sacred  fire  which  Uiey  had  .kindlet^ 
}n  tbe  schools  of  Florence  and  Bpfi^e."*  In  the  production^ 
of  the  niindi  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of  nature  ari^ 
ei^celled  by  industry  and  skill :  t;he  Qreek  authors,  forgotten 
on  the  banks  pf  the  Iliasus,  have  been  illustrated  on  those  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Thames:  and  Bessaric^  or  Ga^sa  migh^ 
have  euvied  the  si(^)eriQr  science  of  the  Barbarians;  the 
accuracy  of  Bii^dseus,  the  taste  of  Erasmus,  the  copiousne? 
of  Sltepbeioa!,  the  erudition  of  Spaliger,  the  discernment  cf. 
Beiske»  or  pf  Bentley.    On  t;he  side  of  the  Latins,  the  dis 

'  ■      ■    i  ■ ;  '  ■    ■    ' . — ' ! " : — .     '  .    '.  ■         ;  ,         '  ...   — ^ 

^^'  Tbfdbo^chi,  (torn,  vl  P.  i.  p.  104)  from  the  pr^faoe  <^  Jiumi 
X4i8Cfui9  to  the  Greek  Ant^lc^,  pript^d  at  Florence^  149^  I<atehwt 
^ys  Aldus  iq  hiei  preface  to  the  Greek  orators,  apud  Hodium,  p.  248^ 
m  Aiho  ThradsB  monte.  Eas  Larcaiis  ....  in  lU^iam  reportavii 
Miserat  enim  ipeiiin  Laurenthis  iUe  lledices  in  Gradciam  ad  ibquiren- 
dos  simul,  et  quantoyis  emendos  pretio  boDos  libros.  It  is  remarkable 
enough,  that  me  research  vas  facilitated  by  Sultao  Bajaf  et  IL 

"*  Ilie  Greek  language  was  introduped  into  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford iq  the  last  years  of  the  zvth  centuiy,  by  Gropyn,  Xtinacer,  ai^ 
Iiatimcr,  who  had  all  studied  at  Florence  under  Deipetrius  ChaV^ 
condyles.  See  Dr.  Knight's  curious  life  of  EIrasmus.  Although  ^ 
stout  academical  patriot,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Erasmi^ 
learned  Greek  at  Oidbrd,  and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

"*  The  jealous  It^ans  were  cfesirous  of  keeping  a  mcfflopoly  of 
Greek  learning.  Wh^n  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the  Gree$ 
fcholiasts  on  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Gave,  (said  they,)  cave  hof 
fiicias,  ne  Barbari  istis  adiuti  domi  maneant,  et  pauciores  in  Italia^p 

Ktent,  (Dr,  Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Era^us,  a  £^6$,  from  fieat;« 
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eoTery  of  printing  was  a  casual  advantage:  but  this  useM 
art  has  been  applied  by  Aldus,  and  his  innumerable  suo- 
ccssors,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works  of  antiquity."* 
A  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece  is  revived  in  ten 
tliousand  copies ;  and  each  copy  is  fail  3r  than  the  original.  In 
this  form,  Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse  with  more  satisfiM>- 
tion  their  own  writings ;  and  their  scholiasts  must  resign  the 
prize  to  the  labors  of  our  Western  editors. 

Before  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  the  Barbarians  hi 
Europe  were  immersed  in  ignorance ;  and  their  vulgar  tongues 
were  marked  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  manners. 
The  students  of  the  more  perfi?ct  idioms  of  Rome  and  Greece 
were  introduced  to  a  new  worid  of  light  and  science ;  to  the 
society  of  the  free  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  to 
a  fiimiliar  converse  with  tho^  immortal  men  who  spoke  the 
sublime  language  of  eloquence  and  reason.  Such  an  inter- 
course must  tend  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  elevate  the  genius, 
of  the  modems ;  and  yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  inigfat 
appear  that  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather 
than  wings,  to  the  human  mind  However  laudable,  the 
spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast ;  and  the  first  disciples 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony  of  strangers  in  the 
midst  of  their  age  and  country.  The  minute  and  laborious 
diligence  which  explored  the  antiquities  of  remote  times 
might  have  improved  or  adorned  the  present  state  of  society , 
the  critic  and  metaphysician  were  the  slaves  of  Aristotle ;  the 
poets,  historians,  and  orators,  were  proud  to  repeat  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  the  Augustan  age :  the  works  of  nature  were 
observed  with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus ;  and  some 
Pagan  votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  Plato."'     The  Italians   were  oppressed   by  the 


lis 


The  preas  of  Aldus  Manutius,  a  Roman,  was  established  at 
Venice  about  the  year  1494:  he  printed  above  sixty  considerable 
Works  of  Greek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  time ;  several  coa 
iaioir.^  different  treatises  and  authors,  and  of  several  authors,  two, 
fliree,  or  four  editions,  (Fabric  3ibliot  Orsec  tooL  xiil  p.  605,  Ac) 
Yet  his  glory  must  not  tempt  us  to  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book, 
the  Grammar  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1476 ; 
and  that  the  Florence  Homer  of  1488  displays  all  the  luxury  of  the 
typographical  art  See  the  Annates  Typographical  of  Mattaire,  and 
the  Bibiiugraphie  luBtructive  of  De  Bure,  a  knowing  bookseller  of 
Paris. 

"^  I  will  select  three  singular  examples  of  this  classic  enthusuunfc 
1.  At  tlie  synod  of  Florence,  Gemistus  Pletho  said,  in  familiar 
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strength  and  number  of  tlieir  ancient  auxiliaries :  the  century 
after  the  deaths  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace  was  tilled  with  a 
orowd  of  Latin  imitators,  who  dec(;ntly  repose  on  our  shelves ; 
but  in  that  sera  of  learning  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  a  real 
discovery  of  science,  a  work  of  invention  or  elorjuence,  in  the 
popular  language  of  the  country."*  But  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  deeply  saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  wa^ 
quickened  into  vegetation  and  hfe;  the  mo<iern  idioms  were 
refined ;  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome  inspired  a  pure 
taste  and  a  generous  emulation ;  and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards 
in  France  and  England,  the  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction 
was  succeeded  by  the  light  of  speculative  and  experimental 
philosophy.  Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of  maturity; 
but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in  that  of  an  individually 
memory  must  be  exercised,  before  the  powers  of  reason  and 
&ncy  can  be  expanded :  nor  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal 
or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned  to  imitate,  the  works  of  his 
predecessors. 

versatioD  to  (George  of  Trebizond,  that  in  a  short  time  mankind  wonld 
tmanimously  renounce  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  for  a  religion 
similar  to  that  of  the  Oentiles,  (Leo  Allatius,  apud  Fabricium,  torn, 
z.  p.  '751.)  2.  Paul  IL  persecuted  the  Roman  academy,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Pompomus  Lsetus ;  and  the  principal  members  were 
aecosed  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  pagctninn^  (Tiraboechi,  tom.  vi  P.  I  p., 
81,  82.)  8.  In  the  next  century,  some  scholars  and  poets  in  France 
edebrated  the  success  of  Jodelle's  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  by  a  festival 
of  Bacchus,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat,  (tiayle,  Die- 
tioDoaire,  JoDKLLX.  Fontenelle.'tom.  iil  p.  66 — 61.)  Tet  Uie  spirit  of 
bigotry  might  often  discern  a  serious  impiety  in  Uie  gportivo  play  of 
moew  and  learning. 

"'  The  survivor  Boccace  died  in  the  year  1876 ;  and  we  caimol 
place  before  1480  the  composition  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  PaUs 
and  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boyardo,  (Tiraboflchi,  torn,  fi  P.  iL  a 
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CHAPTER  LXVIl. 

iCniSU   OF  tHS    GRESKS    AKD    LATINS. — RfitOl^    Al^   OBARAO* 

fBR   OF    AmjRATd    tBB    SiSCOND. CilUBADA    &^   LADt8LAI7i| 

KINO  OF  HUKGAttt. BIB    DEFEAT   AND  DlEAt^. — Jt>M  ^ISf- 

lADBS.-^dCANDBRBlfiO. — ^ONBtANttNk      "PMaJtCfLOUt^     UA^f 
KJtPXROR   OF  THit  XASt. 

Trs  respecfSve  tnerite  of  ttotb^  and  C6b6tant!h6^te  M 
eompAVed  ahd  celebnxted  by  an  eloQtient  Greidk,  tiie  (kther  of 
tbe  Italhtn  schools.'  The  view  of  the  ancient  <^p]iiat,  idia 
seat  of  'his  ancestors,  snrpttssed  the  most  sanguine  ezpe6t^ 
fions  of  lirtiitottei  Chrysoloi^ ;  snd  he  no  longer  blabi^  the 
exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was  the  habitiftlSon, 
not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those  gods,  and  those  men,  had 
long  vmde  vAhished ;  bnt  to  the  e^re  of  iket^  etatibfUidststti,  this 
itaajesty  of  ruin  restored  the  imiage  of  her  ancient  prosperii^. 
The  monumenits  of  the  consuls  and  Caesars,  of  4he  martFr» 
and  apostles,  engaged  on  all  sides  the  curiosity  of  the  philos- 
opher and  the  Christian  ;  and  be  confessed  that  in  eVerf  age 
the  aritis  ftnd  the  reli^on  of  Rome  were  destined  to  reign 
Over  tihe  earth.  While  Cfarysoloras  admired  the  venerable 
beauties  of  the  mother,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  native 
country,  her  fairest  xlaugfater,  ber  Imperni  colony ;  and  the 
Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with  zeal  and  truth  on  the  eternirf 
Advantages  of  nature,  ^d  the  ibbre  transitory  glories  of  art 
and  dominion,  which  adorned,  or  had  adorned,  the  oity  of 
Constantine.  Yet  the  perfection  of  the  copy  still  redowidi 
(as  he  modestly  observes)  to  the  honor  of  the  original,  and 
parents  are  delighted  to  be  renewed,  and  even  excelled,  by 
the  superior  merit  of  their  children.     **  Constantinople,"  says 

'  The  epistle  of  Emanuel  Ohrysoloras  to  the  emperor  John  Palieol* 
OfTus  will  not  offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  student,  (ad  calcem 
Codini  de  Antiquitatibus  C.  P.  p.  107 — 126.)  The  superscription 
•uggests  a  chronological  remark,  that  John  PalsBologus  II.  was  asso- 
dated  in  the  empire  before  the  year  1414,  the  date  of  Chrysoloras'e 
death.  A  still  earlier  date,  at  least  1408,  is  deduced  from  the  age  of 
his  youngest  sons,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  who  were  both  Porjpkjfr^ 
gw**i  CDuca^^t  Fam.  Byzant  p.  244,  247.) 
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die  ora(l<>r,  ^is  sitaate  <m  a  <k)ttniiaiiding  poiht^  betw^^  Bo* 
rope  and  Asia,  between  the  Archipelago  tmd  the  Eaxiiieb  E^ 
her  ittterpositioD,  the  two  seas,  aad  the  two  etatiiMiitB,  ai% 
QQHed  for  the  common  benefit  of  Mttioim ;  and  the  gates  of 
oommeMe  siay  be  shot  or  opened  at  her  oonmand.  iThe 
harbor,  encompassed  on  aU  sides  by  the  sea,  and  the  continent^ 
is  the  most  secnre  and  capaciom  in  the  world.  The  wj^is 
Had  gates  of  Constantinople  nlmv  be  cofldpared  with  these  of 
Babyion :  the  towers  many ;  e^  tower  is  a  eolid  ttbi.  io% 
shvcture ;  and  the  Second  waM,  tlie  onter  fordfioatioB,  wottld 
be  SHffide&t  for  the  defonce  and  dignity  ik  axa  ordinaiy  capitaL 
A  broad  and  rapid  str^ra  may  be  iotrodiieed  into  the  ^t^es  * 
and  tiie  artificial  island  may  be  encompassed,  fike  Atii^ns, 
l^  land  or  water.**  Two  sirdng  and  natural  cauMa  «fe^ 
aH^ed  Ibr  the  perfection  of  the  tnodd  of  new  Rome.  Tl»6 
reyal  founder  reigned  over  the  most  illastri^ns  tiations  of  th^ 
^be ;  and  in  the  accomplistiment  ^  iiis  desi^s,  tiie  power 
(Oft  the  Romans  was  com^Mned  with  the  art  and  sdence  ii  the' 
Greelm.  Other  dties  have  been  reared  to  matm^ty  by  acdi- 
dent  and  titne :  their  beauties  Itfe  mingled  with  disorder  and 
deformity ;  and  the  inhabitants,  Unwflling  to  reo»>ve  fix>m  Hieir 
liatai  spot,  are  incapable  of  correcting  the  errors  of  their  -ances- 
tors, and  the  original  vices  of  sitoation  or  climate.  BM  t3ie  free 
idea  of  Constantinople  was  foitncd  and  executed  by  s  liiii^e 
mind ;  and  tlie  primitive  model  was  improved  by  the  obedient 
seal  of  the  subjects  and  successors  of  the  first  tnonarch.  The 
stdjacent  Mes  were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  mar- 
ble ;  but  the  various  materials  were  transported  from  the  most 
remote  diores  of  Europe  and  Asia;  «nd  tae  publie  and  private 
buildings,  the  palaces,  churches,  aqueducts,  dsterfts,  porti- 
cos, columns,  baths,  and  hippodromes,  w^  ada^ited  i/b  thd 
greatness  of  the  capital  of  the  East  Tire  superflMty  of 
wealth  was  spread  along  the  shores  of  Europe  atid  Asia;  and 
the  Byzantine  territory,  as  fkr  as  the  Enxine,  the  Heles|>ont^ 
and  die  long  wall,  might  be  conddered  as  «  populous  suburb 
and  a  perpetual  garden.  In  this  flattering  piciuie,  the  past 
and  the  present,  the  times  of  prosperity  and  decay,  are  ait 
fiiHy  confounded ;   but  a  sigh  and  a  corifession  escape,  irom 

^  Somebody  observed  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be  dreimmavi- 

nted,  (rt$  iivsv  TTiv  vdXiv  rdv  kBtivattov  Svva<rBai  xai  vafMirXeiv  col  mpt-^tiv^ 

But  what  may  be  true  in  a  rhetorical  sense  of  CoDdtant^^6>  cai^ooll 
be  applied  to  the  situatioD  of  Atheoe^  fiva  miles  from  the  sm^.  and  lioi 
utersected  or  surrounded  by  any  navigable  streams. 
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ibe  orator,  that  hid  wretched  country  was  the  shadow  and 
nepulchre  of  its  former  self.  The  works  of  ancieat  sculpture 
had  been  de&ced  by  Christian  zeal  or  Barbaric  violence ;  the 
fiurest  structures  were  demolished ;  and  the  marbles  of  Pares 
or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  applied  to  the  meanest 
uses.  Of  many  a  statue,  the  place  was  marked  by  an  empty 
pedestal;  of  many  a  column,  the  size  was  determined  by  a 
jToken  capital ;  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  were  scattered  on 
he  ground ;  the  stroke  of  tin>e  was  accelerated  by  storms 
nd  earthquakes ;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adomea,  by  vul- 
gar tradition,  with  bibulous  monuments  of  gold  and  silver. 
From  these  wonders,  which  Uved  only  in  memory  or  belief 
he  distingui^es,  however,  the  porphyry  pillar,  the  eolumo  and 
colossus  of  Justinian,*  and  the  church,  more  especially  the 
dome,  of  St  Sophia ;  the  best  conclusion,  since  it  could  not 
be  described  according  to  its  merits,  and  after  it  no  other 
object  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  But  he  forgets  that^ 
a  century  before,  the  trembling  &brics  of  the  colossus  and  the 
church  had  been  saved  and  supported  by  the  timely  care  of 
Andronicus  the  Elder.  Thirty  years  after  the  emperor  had . 
fi>rtified  St.  Sophia  with  two  new  buttresses  or  pyramids,  the , 
eastern  hemisphere  suddenly  gave  way :  and  the  images,  the 
alt»s,  and  the  sanctuary,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  ruin. 
The  mischief  indeed  was  speedily  repaired ;  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  by  the  incessant  labor  of  every  rank  and  age ;  and 
^he  poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were  consecrated  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  most  stately  and  venerable  temple  of  the 
East^ 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  empire  was  placed  in 
the  harmony  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  maternal 
tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial  obedience  of  Constantino- 
ple.    In  the  synod  of  Florence,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had 

*  NicephoniB  Otegoras  has  described  the  Colossus  of  Justinian,  (I. 
vil  12 :)  out  his  measures  are  false  and  inconsistent  The  editor  Boivia 
coDsulted  his  friend  Oirardon ;  and  the  sculptor  gave  him  the  true  pro- 
portions of  an  equestrian  statue.  That  of  Justinian  was  still  visilrie  to 
Feter  Oyllius,  not  on  the  column,  but  in  the  outward  court  of  the  sera- 
glio; and  he  was  at  Constantinople  when  it  was  melted  down,  and  cast 
mto  a  brass  cannon,  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  L  il  c.  17.) 

*  See  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St  Sophia,  in  Nicephorus  Gregorati, 
(L  fii  12, 1.  XV.  2.)  The  building  was  propped  by  Andronicus  in  1817» 
the  eastern  hemisphere  fell  in  1846.  The  Greeks,  in  their  pompom 
ilietoric,  exalt  the  oeauty  and  holiness  of  the  diurch,  an  earthly  heayea 
tfke  aoode  of  angels,  and  of  God  himselC  <&c. 
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embraced,  and  Bubsciibed,  and  promised;  but  theae  dgns  of 
finendship  were  perfidious  or  fruitless  ;*  and  the  baseless  fob- 
ric  of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream.'  The  emperor  and 
his  prelates  returned  home  in  the  Venetian  galleys;  but  aa 
they  touched  at  the  Morea  and  the  Isles  of  Oorjfu  and  Lesoos, 
the  subjects  of  the  Latins  complained  that  the  pretended  union 
would  be  an  instrument  of  oppression.  No  sooner  did  they 
knd  on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they  were  saluted,  or  rath- 
er assailed,  with  a  general  murmur  of  zeal  and  discontent. 
During  their  absence,  above  two  years,  the  capital  had  been 
deprived  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers;  fanaticism  fer- 
mented in  anarchy ;  the  most  furious  monks  reigned  over  the 
conscience  of  women  and  bigots ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latib 
name  was  the  first  principle  of  nature  and  religion.  Before 
his  departure  for  Italy,  the  emperor  had  flattered  the  city  with 
the  assurance  of  a  prompt  relief  and  a  powerful  succor ;  and 
the  clergy,  confident  in  their  orthodoxy  and  sdence,  had 
promised  themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the 
blind  shepherds  of  the  West  The  double  disappointment 
exasperated  the  Greeks;  the  consdence  of  the  subscribing 
prelates  was  awakened;  the  hour  of  temptation  was  past; 
and  they  had  more  to  dread  from  the  public  resentment,  than 
they  could  hope  from  the  &vor  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 
Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored  their  weak- 
ness, professed  their  contrition,  and  cast  uemselves  on  the 
mercy  of  God  and  of  their  brethren.  To  the  reproachful 
question,  what  had  been  the  event  or  the  use  of  their  Italian 
synod  ?  they  answered  with  sighs  and  tears,  '*  Alas  1  we  have 
made  a  new  Mth ;  we  have  exchanged  piety  £6r  impiety ;  we 
have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacrifice;  and  we  are  become 
AzymiteiP  (The  Azymites  were  those  who  celebrated  the 
communion  with  unleavened  bread;  and  I  must  retract  or 
quahfy  the  praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing 

*  The  genuine  and  original  narrative  of  Syropulus  (p  812 — 851) 
ipens  the  schism  finom  the  first  office  of  the  Greeks  at  V  enice  to  the 
general  opposition  at  OonstantinopTe,  of  the  clergy  and  peo^e. 

'  On  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phraiiza,  (L  iL  c.  l7,)  Laonicua 
Chalcondyles,  ^I  vL  p.  155,  166,)  and  Ducas,  (c.  81 ;)  the  last  of 
whom  writes  with  truth  and  freedom.  Among  the  modems  we  may 
dUtincruish  the  oontinuator  of  Flemry,  (tom.zzii.  p.  888,  ^401,  AfA, 
4ke,)aod  Spondanus,  (A.  D.  1440 — 50.)    The  sense  of  the  latter  ii 

drowned  in  prejudice  and  pasaton,  aa  soon  as  Rcsne  and  religion  art 

> 
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and  alarmed  by  the  deernkg  friendship  of  the  Greeks  and 
LatiDs. 

^  Sultan  Murad.  or  Amarath,  lived  forty-nine,  and  reigned 
thirty  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  He  was  a  jnst  and 
▼:\liant  prince,  of  a  great  soul,  patient  of  labors,  learned,  mep> 
cifiil,  religious,  charitable;  a  lover  and  enconrager  of  the 
ttidious,  and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  sdence;  a 
good  emperor  and  a  great  general.  No  man  obtained  mors 
or  greater  victories  than  Amurath ;  Belgrade  alone  withstood 
his  attacks.*  Under  his  reign,  the  soldier  was  ever  victori- 
ous, the  citizen  rich  and  secure.  If  he  subdued  any  country, 
his  first  care  was  to  build  mosques  and  caravansaras,  hos- 
pitals, and  colleges.  Eveiy  year  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  Prophet ;  and  sent  two  thousand 
five  hundred  to  the  religious  persons  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and 
Jerusalem.""  This  portrait  is  transcribed  firom  the  hiEH 
torian  of  the  Othman  empire :  but  the  applame  of  a  servile 
and  superstitious  people  has  been  lavished  on  the  worst  of 
tyrants ;  and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  oflen  the  vices  most 
useful  to  himself^  or  most  agreeable  to  his  subjects.  A  nation 
ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits  of  liberty  ^nd  law,  must  be 
awed  by  the  flashes  of  arbitrary  power:  the  cruelty  of  a 
despot  will  assume  the  character  of  justice ;  his  profusion,  of 
liberality ;  his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable 
excuse  be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found  im- 
possible; and  guilt  must  tremble,  where  innocence  cannot 
always  be  secure.  The  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  were  best  maintained  by  perpetual 
action  in  the  field ;  war  was  the  trade  of  the  Janizaries ;  and 
those  who  survived  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded 
the  generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign.  To  propagate  the 
true  religion,  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Mussulman :  the  un- 
believers were  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  Prophet ;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scimeter  was  the  only  instru- 
ment of  conversion.  Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
the  justice  and  moderation  ^f  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  con- 
duct, and  acknowledged  by  the  Christians  themselves;  who 

"  See  Cantemir,  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94.     Muraci,  or 
liorad,  may  be  more  correct :  but  I  have  preferred  the  popular  iiam« 
o  that  obscure  diligence  which  is  rarely  successiol  in  translating  ao 
Oriental,  into  the  Roman,  alphabet. 

*  Bee  the  siege  and  iraasacre  %t  Thessalonica.    Vou  Hammer^  mL  L  p 
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eonsider  a  prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death  as  the  i«ward 
of  his  singular  merits.  In  the  vigor  of  his  age  and  mJitary 
power,  he  seldom  engaged  in.  war  till  he  was  justified  by  a 
previous  and  adequate  provocation :  the  victorious  sultan  was 
disarmed  by  submission ;  and  in  the  observance  of  treaties, 
his  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred."  The  Hungarians  were 
commonly  the  aggressors ;  he  was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of 
Scanderbeg;  and  the  perfidious  Caramanian  was  twice  van- 
uuished,  and  twice  pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman  monarch.  Be- 
fore he  invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been  surprised  by  the 
despot:  in  the  conquest  of  Th^ssalonica,  the  grandson  of 
Bajazet  might  dispute  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians ; 
and  after  Uie  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was 
never  tempted,  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  injuries  of 
Palaeologus,  to  extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Amurath  is  the  double  abdication  of  the  Turkish  throne ;  and, 
were  not  his  motives  debased  by  an  alloy  of  superstition,  we 
must  praise  the  royal  philosopher,"  who  at  the  age  of  forty 
could  discern  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Resigning  the 
sceptre  to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Magnesia ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and  hermits. 
It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet  had  been  corrupted  by  an  institution  so 
adverse  to  his  genius ;  but  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the 
various  orders  of  Dervises  were  multiplied  by  the  example  of 
the  Christian,  and  even  the  Latin,  monks."  The  lord  of 
nations  submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  turn  round*  in  end* 

'*  See  Chalcondyles,  (L  vil  p.  186,198«)  Ducas,  (c.  38,)  and  Marinua 
Barletius,  (in  Vit  Scanderbeg,  p.  146,  146.)  In  his  good  faith  towards 
the  garrison  of  Sfetigrade,  he  was  a  lesson  and  example  to  his  sob 
Mahomet. 

**  Voltaire  (Ebsai  sur  THistoire  06n6rale,  c  89,  p.  283,  284)  ad- 
mires le  Philosophe  Ture :  would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praise 
3D  a  Christian  prince  for  retirinp^  to  a  monastery  f     In  his  way,  Vok 
laire  was  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot 

^^  See  the  articles  Dervische,  Fakir ^  NcLSser^  Rohhaniat^  in  D  Herbe- 
.  lot's  Biblioth^que  Orientale.     Yet  the  subject  is  superficially  treated 
from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.    It  is  among  the  Turks  that 
ttieM  orders  have  principally  flourished. 


*  Gibbon  has  ftUen  hito  a  remarkable  error.    The  unmoaasdc  retratt 
if  AKurath  was  that  of  an  epicarean  rather  than  of  a  denris ;  ncare  likv 
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lototion  with  the  ^natica,  Mrbo  mbtook  tibe  ^ddineis  cf 
tik>  Wd  for  the  i  Jumination  of  the  spirit'*  But  he  was  sooi 
awakened  from  his  dreams  of  enthusiasm  by  the  Hungariaa 
iavataon ;  and  his  obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the 
public  danger  anc  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Under  the  ban- 
ner of  their  veterw  leader,  the  Janizaries  fought  and  conqaeredi* 
but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of  Varn%  i^ain  to  pray,  tar 
fcit^  and  to  turn  round  with  his  Magnesian  b^thven.  These 
pieus  occupations  were  again  interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the 
alate.  A  victorious  army  disdained  the  inexpenenee  of  their 
youthful  ruler :  the  city  of  Adrianople  was  abandoned  to  f apioe 
and  slaughter ;  and  the  unanimous  diran  implored  his  prasenoe 
to  appease  the  tumult^  and  prevent  the  rebellion^  ^  the  Janiza- 
riea.  At  the  well-known  voice  of  their  master,  they  tiembled 
4^nd  obeyed ;  and  the  reluctant  sultan  was  compeiled  to  sup- 
port his  splendid  servitude,  till  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he 
was  relieved  by  the  angel  of  death.  Age  or  disease,  misfor- 
tune or  caprice,  have  tempted  several  princes  to  defioend  from 
the  throne ;  and  they  have  had  leisure  to  repent  of  their  irre- 
trievable step.  But  Amurath  alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of 
choice,  after  the  trial  of  empire  and  solitude,  has  repeaUd  Im 
preference  of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  brethren,  Eugenius  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  their  temporal  interest ;  and  his  tender 
regard  for  the  Byzantine  empire  was  animated  by  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  the  Turks,  who  approached,  and  might  soon 
invade,  the  borders  of  Italy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades 
bad  expired;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not  less 
unreasonable  than  their  headlong  passion.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipitate  Europe  on  Asia  for 
ihe  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
most  pressing  motives  of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient 
■to  unite  the  Latins  in  the  deduce  of  Christendom.    Germany 

**  tticaut  (in  the  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  242^- 
§68)  afftfrds  much  informatioQ,  which  he  drew  from  his  personal  cob-. 
tersatiofi  with  the  heads  of  the  dervises,  most  of  whom  ascribed  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  Orchan.  He  does  not  mention  the  Ziehida  of>- 
CAiftlioolidyles,  (L  vii.  p.  286,)  among  whom  Amurath  retired :  the  Seidg 
9t  that  author  are  the  descendants  of  Mahomet 


that  of  Saidanapalo)  than  of  Charles  the  Fifth.     Profiuie,  not  dirine,  Iot« 

«ras  its  diiei  occiiptuou:  the  only  dance,  that  described  by  Horace  as  b» 

(iPBgiog  to  the  caaauy,  motaa  dcoori  gaoidet  lonioos.     Bee  Yon 

p.652.— M 
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BS  inejehftoatiUe  BloirelK)iMe  of  men  and  anus :"  birt  thM 
"MftiifleK  «inI  faiDgQid  body  required  the  impulse  of  a  vigoroiw 
latiid;  and  Frederic  the  Tbird  was  alike  impotetat  in  his  per- 
mmsl  tharaetor  and  his  Ifnperial  digDity.  A  long  war  bad 
ittpail^d  the  strei^tb,  without  satiating  the  animosity,  of 
Fraiioe  and  England :"  but  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  was  a 
vain  and  magni&wnt  prince ;  and  be  enjoy ed,  wiuovt  danger 
or  ^jcpense,  tbe  adventurous  piety  of  his  subjects,  who  sailed, 
in  a  galkoit  fleet)  from  tbe  coaat  of  Flanders  to  the  Helles- 
pOM.  Tbe  mantkbe  repuUks  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
Um  remote  from  tbe  seene  of  action ;  and  their  hostile  fleets 
w«re  asaooiated  under  tbe  ataYidard  of  St  Peter.  The  king- 
-domb  isf  Hungary  and  Polatad,  which  covered  as  it  were  the 
iDtenor  pale  of  (he  Latin  church,  wiere  the  most  nearly  «oti- 
teemed  to  <kppeee  the  progress  of  tike  Turks.  Arms  were  the 
patritnony  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians;  and  these  na- 
tions might  appear  equal  to  t^e  contest,  could  they  point, 
against  the  eommon  foe,  those  swords  that  were  so  wantonly 
drawn  in  bloody  and  domestic  quarrels..  But  tbe  same  Spirit 
was  advene  to  coneord  and  obedience :  a  poor  country  and  a 
limited  monarch  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a  standing 
^DToe ;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  horse 
were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments  and  weapons  which,  on 
•ome  'Occasions,  hlEive  given  irresistible  weight  to  tbe  French 
cbividry.  Yet,  on  this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pon 
ti£^  and  tbe  ^oquence  of  Cardinal  Julian,  bis  legate,  were 
promoted  by  the  circumstances  of  tbe  times  :**  by  the  union 

'*  In  tbe  yiBsr  14S1,  Germany  raised  40,000  horse,  men-at-arms, 
againAt  tbe  Hussites  of  Bobemia,  (Lenfant,  Hist  du  Concile  de  Basle, 
'iom.  1  p.  818.)  At  tbe  sie^e  of  Nu^s,  on  tbe  Rhine,  in  14'74,  the 
princes,  prelates,  and  cities,  seitt  their  respective  quotas ;  and  tbe 
niflhop  of  Munster  (qui  n'est  pas  des  plus  grands)  furnished  1400  horse, 
6000  foot,  all  in  green,  with  1200  wagons.  The  united  armies  of  tbe 
king  of  Engkaid  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled  one 
third  of  tbia  Gterman  host,  (Memohres  de  PhiUppe  de  Oomines,  1.  iv.  c. 
8«)  At  .present,  six  or  seven  bundred  thousand  men  are  main- 
tained in  constant  pay  and  admirable  discipline  by  the  powers  of 
Gerlnany. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  year  1444,  that  France  and  England  oould 
agree  on  a  truoe  of  some  months*  (See  Rymer's  Fcedera,  and  the 
thromdes  of  both  nations.) 

"  Ir.  tbe  Htingarian  orusade,  Spondanus  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
14411, 1444)  has  been  my  leading  guide.  He  bas  diligently  read,  and 
«BtiGaUy  pompared,  tbe  Greek  and  Turkish  materials,  tbe  bistoriaai 
oi  Hongvy,  Poland,  and  tbe  West    His  narrat've  is  perspaeua  m 
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of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Ladislaus,^  a  young  and 
ambitious  soldier ;  by  the  valor  of  a  hero,  whoae  name,  ilw 
name  of  John  Huniades,  was  already  popahu*  among  the 
Christians,  and  formidable  to  the  Turks.  An  endless  treasare 
of  pardons  and  indulgences  was  scattered  by  the  l^ate; 
many  private  warriors  of  France  and  Grermanr  enlisted 
under  the  holy  banner;  and  the  crusade  derved  scmie 
trength,  or  at  least  s  )me  reputation,  from  the  new  allies  bdh 
"f  Europe  and  Asia.  A  fugitive  despot  of  Servia  exaggerated 
the  distress  and  ardor  of  the  Christians  beyond  the  Dannbey 
who  would  unanimously  rise  to  vindicate  their  religion  and 
liberty.  The  Greek  emperor,'*  with  a  spirit  unknown  to  his 
Csithers,  engaged  to  guard  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  sally  from 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  his  national  and  mercenary 
troops.  The  sultan  of  Caramania'^  announced  the  retreat  of 
Arourath,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia; 
and  if  the  fleets  of  the  West  could  occupy  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  monarchy 
would  be  dissevered  and  destroyed.  Heaven  and  earth  must 
rejoice  in  the  perdition  of  the  miscreants;  and  the  legate, 
with  prudent  ambiguity,  instilled  the  opinion  of  the  invisible, 
perhaps  the  visible,  aid  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  divine 
mother. 

Of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  religious  war  was  the 
unanimous  cry;  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing  the  Danube,  led 
an  array  of  his  confederate  subjects  as  far  as  Sophia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom.  In  this  expedition  they  ob- 
tained two  signal  victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  the 
valor  and  conduct  of  Huniades.    In  the  first,  with  a  vanguard 

aod  where  he  can  be  free  from  a  religioos  bias,  the  judgment  of  SpoQ- 
danus  is  not  contemptible. 

^'  I  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  most  writers 
affix  to  his  name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronundatioii, 
or  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival  the  infant  Ladislaus  of  Aostria. 
Their  competition  for  the  crown  of  Hungary  is  described  by  Oallima- 
cfaus,  (L  L  il  p.  447-— 486,)  Bonfinius,  (D<£aa  iiL  L  iv.,)  Spondanus,  and 
Lonfant 

'**  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondjles,  and  Ducas,  do  not 
ascribe  to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this  crusade,  which  ha 
■eems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wishes,  and  injured  by  his  fears. 

*^  Cantemir  (p.  88)  asiribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  aad 
transcribes  his  animating  apistle  to  the  king  of  Hungary.    But  tht 
Mahometan  powers  are  seldom  ii.formed  of  ^e  state  of  Christendom 
and  the  situation  and  correspondence  of  the  knights  of  BhudM 
fRMieet  them  with  the  sultan  of  Caiamania. 
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of  ten  thousaDd  men,  he  surprised  the  Turkish  camp ;  in  th« 
seoand,  he  vanquished  and  made  prisoner  tie  most  renowned 
of  their  generals,  who  possessed  tlie  double  advantage  Oi 
ground  and  numbers.  The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  nat* 
oral  and  artificial  obstacles  of  Mount  Htemus,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  hero,  who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six 
days'  mirdi  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  hostile 
towers  of  Adrianople,  and  the  friendly  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire.  The  retreat  was  undisturbed ;  and  the  entrance  into 
Buda  w^  at  once  a  military  and  religious  triumph.  An 
ecclesiaBtical  procession  was  followed  by  the  king  and  his 
warriors  on  foot :  he  nicely  balanced  the  merits  and  reward* 
of  the  two  nations ;  and  the  pride  of  conquest  was  blended 
with  the  hnmble  temper  of  Christianity.  Thirteen  bashaws, 
nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were  unquestion- 
able trophies;  and  as  all  were  willing  to  believe,  and  none 
were  present  to  contradict,  the  crusaders  multiplied,  with 
unblushing  confidence,  the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they  had 
left  on  the  field  of  battle.**  The  most  solid  proof,  and  the 
most  salutary  consequence,  of  victory,  was  a  deputation  from 
the  divan  to  solicit  peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the 
prisoners,  and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier.  By  this 
treaty,  the  rational  objects  of  the  war  were  obtained:  the 
king,  the  despot,  and  Uuniades  himself,  in  the  diet  of  Sege- 
din,  were  satisfied  with  public  and  private  emolument;  a 
truce  of  ten  years  was  concluded ;  and  the  followers  of  Jesus 
and  Mahomet,  who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran, 
attested  the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of  truth  and  the 
avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the  Gospel,  the  Turkish 
ministers  had  proposed  to  substitute  the  Eucharist,  the  real 
presence  of  the  Catholic  deity ;  but  the  Christians  refused  to 
profane  their  holy  mysteries;  and  a  superstitious  couboenee 
is  less  forcibly  bound  by  the  spiritual  energy,  than  by  the  out- 
ward and  visible  symbols  of  an  oath.**     « 

During  the   whole  transaction,  the  cardinal    legate  had 

**  In  Hieir  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III  tlie  Hungarinns  slay 
811,000  Turks  in  one  battle ;  but  the  modest  Julian  reduces  the  slaughtet 
tc  6000  or  even  2000  infidels,  (ifineas  Sylvius  in  Europ.  c.  5,  and  epist 
44,  81,  apud  Spondanum.) 

*'  See  the  origin  of  liie  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedition  of 
Iijkiiftlans,  in  the  vth  and  vith  books  of  the  iiid  decad  of  Bonfinimi^ 
who,  in  his  division  and  style,  copies  Livy  w'th  tolerable  succem 
GiUimacfaus  (L  ii  p  487—496)  is  still  more  pure  and  authentia 
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observed  a  Mllen  silence,  unwilHog  to  hppr&/e^  hn6  etiable  f^ 
bppofle,  the  <x)nsent  of  the  king  and  people.  But  the  dfet 
was  not  difiBoIved  before  Julian  was  fortified  by  the  weioonoto 
intelligenoe,  that  Anatolia  was  invaded  hy  the  Oaraiaaniani 
and  Thraoe  by  the  Greek  emperor ;  that  the  fleets  of  <^iiok, 
Venioe,  and  Bur^indy,  were  mastere  of  the  Hellespont ;  moA 
that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory,  and  ignoratat  of  the 
toeaty^  of  lAdislaus,  impatiently  Waited  for  the  return  of  hie 
▼ictonona  Army.  ^  And  is  it  Uius,''  exclaimed  the  cardilial,'^ 
''t^at  yo«  will  desert  their  expectations  and  your  own  for* 
tune  f  It  is  to  them,  to  your  Ood,  and  your  felk>w-<%r4stkiM, 
that  you  have  pledged  your  faith ;  and  that  prior  oblfgafiott 
annihilates  a  neh  and  sacrilegious  oa^  to  the  eneAiies  of 
Christ  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the  Roman  ponl^;  without 
whose  sanction  you  can  neither  promise  nor  perform^  In  faia 
name  I  absolve  your  perjury  and  saaictify  your  arms :  follow 
tiiy  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salvation ;  and  if  still 
ye  have  scruples,  devolve  on  my  head  the  punishment  mmI 
the  sin.''  This  mischievous  casoistfey  liras  seconded  by  him 
respectable  character,  and  the  levity  of  popular  assemblies  ^ 
war  was  resolved,  on  the  same  spot  where  peace  had  so  lately 
been  sworn ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Turlta 
were  assaulted  by  the  Christians ;  to  whom,  with  sotae  K»^ 
son,  they  might  apply  the  epithet  of  Infidels.  The  falsehood 
of  Ladislaus  to  his  word  and  oath  was  palliated  by  the 
religion  of  the  times :  the  most  perfect,  or  at  least  the  roost 
popular,  excuse  would  have  been  the  success  of  his  arms  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Eastern  church.  But  the  same  tateatf 
whif'h  should  have  bound  his  consdenoe  had  diminished  ms 
strei  gth.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  and 
Grerman  volunteers  departed  with  indignant  murnaurs:  the 
Poles  were  exhausted  by  distant  warfare,  imd  perhaps  die 
gusted  with  foreign  command ;  and  their  palatines  accepted 
the  first  license,  and  tastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and 
ties,    ^en  Hungary  was  divided  by  Action,  or 


••  I  do  not  pret<>nd  to  warrant  tho  literal  aceuniey  of  Jnlian'a 
Beech,  which  is  var  ously  worded  by  Callimachus,  (L  iii.  p.  605—507,) 
[wnfinius,  (dec.  iii.  1  vi.  p.  457, 458,)  and  other  bistoristss,  who  migtit 
indul^  their  own  eloquence,  while  they  represent  oite  f^  the  oratort 
Ht  tlic  age.  But  they  all  agree  in  the  advice  and  argoments  for  per- 
jary.  which  in  the  field  of  controversy  are  fieroely  attacked  by  tilt 
ihitetitanta,  and  feebly  defended  by  the  OathoUea.  The  latler  art 
4iieei  ^s^rd  by  Ihe  miiftirtune  of  Waraa 
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fty  a  1atidtM«  ftmiple ;  atid  ilie  relics  of  the  erti?A<1e  that 
nmich^  ill  the  9e<x>nd  ^kpeditton  were  reduced  to  an  inade* 
^ate  ft>nM  of  tWentjr  Uiousand  men.  A  Walachiati  chief, 
wilo  joifled  the  royal  stand&rd  with  htfi  vassals,  presamed  to 
remark  that  their  unrobed  did  not  exceed  the  hunting;  retinue 
Ifaad  softratimes  attended  the  sultan ;  and  the  gift  of  two  hordes 
of  malchleM  speed  might  admonish  Ladislaus  of  his  secret 
foresight  of  tb^  ^fenl  But  the  despot  of  Serria,  afk;er  the 
MstoMtiott  of  his  confitry  and  children,  was  tempted  by  tho 
phymise  ti  lieiW  reahnn;  and  the  inexperience  of  the  king, 
Ihe  edthublflStti  of  the  legate,  and  the  martial  presumption  of 
ffMiades  hhinelf,  wet<e  persuaded  that  evety  obstacle  must 
yievid  to  ^e  invindble  virtiie  of  the  sword  and  the  cross. 
After  the  fiassage  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might  lead  to 
OooMiltttiM^  and  the  Hellespont:  the  one  direct,  abrupt, 
and  difficult  tiifough  the  mountains  of  H«mus ;  the  oUier 
more  tedious  and  secure,  over  a  level  country,  and  along  tho 
flbores  of  the  Eukiwe ;  in  which  their  flanks,  according  to  the 
Bcythian  disciplitie,  might  always  be  covered  by  a  movable  for- 
tiflcation  of  wagons.  The  latter  was  judiciously  preferred :  the 
GaCholics  marched  throv^  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  burning,  with 
wanrton  cruelty,  the  churches  and  villages  of  the  Christian  na- 
tives;  and  th^  bst  station  was  at  Warna,  near  the  sea-shore ; 
on  which  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a 
memorable  name."* 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  i^at,  instead  of  finding  a  confeder- 
>(te  flec%  to  seeotid  the^r  operations,  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Antorath  himself,  who  had  issued  from  his  Mag^ 
nesiaa  sditndA.  and  transported  the  ^nxses  of  Asia  to  the 
defence  of  SMrope^  AcocM^ing  to  some  writers,  the  Greek 
emperCkr  had  becin  awed,  or  seduoed,  to  grant  the  passage  of 
tiie  Bosphonis ;  and  an  indelible  stjain  ci  coituption  is  fixed 
on  the  O^noese^  <Mr  the  popeV  nej^e^r,  the  CathoKc  admiral, 
whose  mercenary  connivance  betrayed  the  guard  of  the 
Hellespont  From  Adrianople,  the  sultan  advanced  by  hasty 
mandies,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  when  the 

**  Warns,  Under  the  Oredan  name  of  Odesmn,  was  a  oohmy  of  ih€ 
ICleidaiis,  which  they  denominated  from  the  hero  Ulysses,  ^Cellanua^ 
Man.  Ijp.  874.  lyAnville,  torn.  L  p.  812.)  According  to  Aman's  Peri- 
liluB  ofme  &[&dr.u,  (p.  24.  26,  in  the  first  volume  of  Hudson's  Geugra- 
^lers,)  it  was  Sttoate  1746  stadia,  or  fnrlongs,  from  the  month  of  !^ 
btutube,  il40  firond  Byzimtiara,  and  860  to  the  north  of  a  ridge  ^ 
promontory  oi  Mount  Utemus,  which  advances  into  the 
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eardinal,  and  Huniades,  had  taken  a  neantr  survey  of  tiM 
mimbers  and  order  of  the  Turks,  these  ardent  warriofs  pro- 
posed the  tardy  and  impracticable  measure  of  a  retreat.  The 
king  alone  was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die ;  and  bis  resolution 
bad  almost  been  crowned  with  a  glorious  and  salutary  victory. 
The  princes  were  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre;  and 
the  Beglerbcgs,  or  generals  of  Anatolia  and  Romania,  com- 
manded on  the  right  and  left,  against  the  adverse  divisions  of 
the  despot  and  Huniades  The  Turkish  wings  were  broken 
on  the  first  onset :  but  the  advantage  was  fatal ;  and  the  rash 
victors,  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  were  carried  away  (ar  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  or  the  support  of  their  friends. 
When  Amurath  beheld  the  flight  of  his  squadrons,  he  de- 
spaired of  his  fortune  and  that  of  the  empire :  a  veteran  Jan- 
izary seized  his  horse^s  bridle ;  and  he  had  magnanimity  t6 
pardon  and  reward  the  soldier  who  dared  to  perceive  the  ter- 
ror, and  arrest  the  flight,  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of  the 
treaty,  the  monument  of  Christian  perfidy,  had  been  displayed 
in  the  front  of  battle ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  sultan  in  his 
distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth  ;  and  called  on  the  prophet 
Jesus  himself  to  avenge  the  impious  mockery  of  his  name 
and  religion.'*  With  inferior  numbers  and  disordered  ranks, 
the  king  of  Hungary  rushed  forward  in  the  confidence  of 
victory,  till  his  career  was  stopped  by  the  impenetrable  pha- 
lanx of  the  Janizaries.  If  we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals, 
his  horse  was  pierced  by  the  javehn  of  Amurath;**  he  fell 
among  the  spears  of  the  infantry ;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  pro-, 
claimed  with  a  loud  voice,  ^*  Hungarians,  behold  the  head  of 
your  king!**  The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their 
defeat  On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit^  Huniades 
deplored  his  error,  and  the  public  loss ;  he  strove  to  rescue 
the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  tumultuous. 


**  Some  Christian  writers  affirm,  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
host  or  wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  tioi  been  sworn.  The  Mosleirs 
suppose,  with  more  simplicity,  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  prophet  Jesuo, 
which  is  likewise  insinuated  by  CaUimachus,  (L  iii  p.  616.  Spon<laii, 
A.  p.  1444,  No.  8.) 

'*  A  critic  will  always  distrust  these  sp<dia  opima  of  a  victorious 
general,  so  difficult  for  valor  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  flattery  to  invent, 
(Cantemir,  p.  90,  91.)    Callimad  us  ^L  ill  p.  617)  more  simply  and. 
probably  affirms,  supervenitilms  Janizaris,  telorum  mul'.itudiue,  ooi 
jam  confossus  est,  quam  obrutus. 
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€it>wd  of  the  yictora  and  vanquished ;  and  the  la^t  eflbrts  of 
his  eoarage  and  conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of 
his  Walaehian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  Christians  were  sUin 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Warna :  the  loss  of  the  Turks,  more 
considerable  in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  their 
total  strength ;  yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  his  ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  second  and 
drailar  victory.*  At  his  command  a  column  was  erected  on 
tiie  spot  where  Ladislaus  had  fallen ;  but  the  modest  inscrip- 
tiou,  instead  of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valor,  and 
bewailed  the  misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth.'* 

Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  Warna,  I  am  tempted  to 
pause  on  the  character  and  story  of  two  principal  actors,  the 
cardinal  Julian  and  John  Huniades.  Julian"  Caesarini  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  of  Rome :  his  studies  had  embraced 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences  of  divin- 
ity  and  law ;  and  his  versatile  genius  was  equally  adapted  to 
the  schools,  the  camp,  and  the  court  No  sooner  had  he  been 
invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  than  he  was  sent  into  Ger- 
many to  arm  the  empire  against  the  rebels  and  heretics  of 
Bohemia.  The  spirit  of  persecution  is  unworthy  of  a  Chris* 
tian;  the  military  profession  ill  becomes  a  priest;  but  the 
former  is  excused  by  the  times ;  and  the  latter  was  ennobled 
by  the  courage  of  Julian,  who  stood  dauntless  and  alone  in 
the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  German  host.  As  the  pope's 
legate,  he  opened  Uie  council  of  Basil ;  but  the  president  soon 
appeared  the  most  strenuous  champion  of  ecclesiastical  fr^e- 

"  Beaides  some  valuable  hints  from  ^Eoeas  Sylvius,  which  are  dili 
gently  collected  by  Spondanus,  our  best  authorities  are  three  his- 
torians  of  the  xvth  century,  Philippus  Callimachus,  (de  Rebus  a 
Vladislao  Polonorum  atque  Hungarorum  Rege  gestis,  libri  ill  in  BeL 
Script  Rerum  Hungaricarum,  torn.  i.  p.  433 — 518,)  Bonfinius,  (decad. 
iii  L  V.  p.  460 — 467,)  and  Chalcondyles,  (L  vil  p.  166—179.)  The 
two  first  were  Italians,  but  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland  and  Hun* 
gary,  (Fabria  Bibliot  Latin.  Med.  et  Infims  ^lEtatis,  torn.  i.  p.  324. 
Yossius,  de  Hist  Latia  L  iii.a  8,  11.  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  BoNKiNiua) 
A  small  tract  of  FsbHz  Petancius,  chancellor  of  Segr.ia,  (ad  calcem 
Ouapinian.  de  Osesaribus,  p.  716 — 722,)  represents  the  theatre  of  the 
War  in  the  ZTth  century. 

**  M.  Lenfant  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Concile  de  Basle^ 
torn.  I  p.  247,  Ac.)  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  815,  &c.)  of  Cardinal 
/olian.  His  services  at  Basil  and  Ferrara,  and  his  unfortunate  end, 
oecaaooally  related  by  Spondanus,  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury 


*  Ck>mparo  Von  Hammer,  p.  4jl3. — ^If , 
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dom;  and  an  opposition  of  seren  year*  waB  eonc  acted  by  \m 

ability  an4   zeial.     After  promoting   the  stroagieet  maasiiraa 

against  the  authority  and  person  of  Eugenius,  some  seorai 

motive  of  interest  or  oooscienoe  engaged  him  to  desert  on  • 

sudden  the  popular  party.     The  cardinal  withdrew  himBelf 

from  Basil  to  Ferrara ;  and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and 

Latins^  the  two  nations  admired  the  dexterity  of  his  aigar 

meats  and  the  depth  of  his  tlieological  erudition.**     In  hia 

Hungarian  embassy,  we  have  already  seen  the  misokievoiM 

e&cts  of  his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of  which  Julian  bim^ 

self  was  the  first  victim.     The  cardinal,  who  performed  Ihtt 

duties  of  a  priest  and  a  soldier,  was  lost  in  the  defeat  of 

Warna.     The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  variously  related ; 

but  it  is  believed,  that  a  weighty  encumbranee  of  gold  impeded 

his  flighty  and  tempted  the  cruel  avarice  of  some  CSuristiaa 

fugitives. 

From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubt&d  origin,  the  merit 
of  John  Huniades  promoted  him  to  the  oommaod  of  the  Hun* 
garian  armies.  His  father  was  a  Walachian,  his  mother  • 
Greek  :  her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend  to  the  em* 
perors  of  Constantinople ;  and  tiie  claims  of  the  WalachiaiKi| 
with  the  surname  of  Oorvinus,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
might  suggest  a  thin  pretence  for  mingling  his  blood  with 
the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome.'^  In  his  youth  he  served  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was  retained,  with  twelve  horsemen,  by 
the  bishop  of  Zagrab :  the  valor  of  the  white  knight  **  was 
soon  conspicuous ;  he  increased  his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and 
wealthy  marriage ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  bor- 
ders he  won  in  the  same  year  three  battles  against  the  Turks. 
By  his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the  crown  of 
Hungary;   and   the  important  service  was  rewarded  by  the 


'  I  I 


••  Syropulus  honorably  praises  the  talent  of  an  enemy,  (p,  117  ;J 

TCitavra  riva    eXitsv  h   \o\)\iavii    viKXaTV«ftiv<t>i    dyav    «ai    XoyUuH^    Koi  fur 
tttvriium  Ka]  Ssiv6rriroi  *Pijropfif»/^. 

''  see  Bonfinias,  decad.  lil  I  iy.  p.  42S.    Could  the  Italian  histonaa 

gronounce,  or  the  king  of  H  mgary  hear,  without  a  blush,  the  absorq 
attery  which  confounded  the  name  of  a  Walachian  village  with  thf 
casual  though  glorious,  epithet  of  a  single  branch  of  the  Valerias 
fiimilt  at  Rome? 

"  Philip  de  Comines,  (M^moires,  L  vl  c  18.)  from  the  tradltipo  of 
the  times,  mentions  him  with  high  encomiums,  but  under  the  whimsical 
name  of  the  Chevalier  Blanc  de  Valaigne,  (Valachia.)  tlie  Oreei 
Ohalcondyles,  and  the  Turkish  annals  of  Leunclados,  presume  toae 
^      his  ndelity  or  valor. 
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aad  oflioe  of  WaUod  of  TVunajlvanui.     Hie  firel  of 
Julian's  emsades  addad  two  Turkish  Inurek  on  bis  brow ;  aiid 
fad  the  public  distress  the  fetal  errors  of  Warna  were  forgot^ 
ten.     During  the  absenoe  and  minority  of  Ladislaus  zi  Aus* 
tria,  Ae  titular  king,  EUiniades  was  elected  supreme  captain 
and  governor  of  Hungary ;  and  if  envy  at  first  was  silenced 
by  terror,  a  reign  of  twelve  years  supposes  the  arts  of  p<:4icy 
m  well  as  of  war.     Yet  the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is 
not  dehoeated  in  his  campiugns ;  the  white  kuight  fought  with 
the  hand  rather  tJhan  the  head,  as  the  chief  of  desultory  Bar- 
bariane,  who  aUack  without  fear  and  6y  without  shame ;  and 
his  mihtary  life  is  composed  of  a  romantic  alternative  of  vio- 
iories  and  escapes.     By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name 
to  frighten  their  perverse  children,  he  was  corruptly  denomi- 
nated Jancus  Laifiy  or  the  Wicked :  their  hatred  is  the  proof 
of  their  esteem ;  the  kingdom  which  he  guarded  was  inaoce»> 
Bible  to  their  arms ;  and  they  felt  him  most  daring  and  formi- 
dable, when  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  and  his  country 
irrecoverably  lost     Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  defensive 
war,  four  years  after  the  defeat  of  Warna  he  again  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  plain  of  Cossova,  sus- 
tained, till  the  third  day,  the  shock  of  the  Ottoman  army,  four 
times  more  numerous  than  his  own.   As  he  fled  alone  through 
the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero  was  surprised  by  two  rob- 
bers ;  but  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain  that  hung  at  his 
neck,  be  recovered  his  sword,  slew  the  one,  terrified  the  other, 
and,  after  new  perils  of  captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  hie 
presence  an  afflicted  kingdom.     But  the  last  and  most  glon* 
ous  action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of  Belgrade  against  the 
powers  of  Mahomet  the  Second  in  person.     After  a  siege  of 
H>rty  days,  the  Turks,  who  had  already  entered   the  town, 
were  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  the  joyful  nations  celebrated 
Huniades  and    Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of  Christendom.*" 
About  a  month  after  this  great  deliverance,  the  champion 
expired ;  and  his  most  splendid  epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the 
Ottoman  p/ince,  who  sighed  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  for 
revenge  against  the  single   antagonist  who  had  triumphed 
over  his  arms.    On  the  first  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Matthias 
Oorvinu?,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  elected  and 

"  See  Bonfinius  (decad  iil  L  viii.  p.  492)  and  Spondanus,  (A.  D 
•466,  No.  I — 7.)     Huniades  shared  the  glory  of  the  defence  of  B^ 
jpn^dew^  Capistran,  a  Franciscan  friar ;  and  in  tneir  reepective  nar- 
istivee,  neithw  tLe  Kunt  uor  the  hero  coudeDCond  to  take  ootioe  of  Mi 
livaTiiMKli 
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.jowued  b}  the  grateful  Hnnganans.  His  reign  was  prusper- 
ons  and  long :  Matthias  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror 
and  a  saint :  but  his  purest  merit  is  the  enoouragement  of 
learning;  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians,  who  were 
invited  from  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre  of  their  elo- 
quence on  the  father^s  character.'^ 

In  the  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scanderb^  are 
eommonly  associated;'*  and  they  are  both  entitled  to  our 
notice,  since  their  occupation  of  the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the 
ruin  of  the  Greek  empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scan- 
derbeg,**  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  of 
Epirus  or  Albania,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's  power,  Castriot 
submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute :  he  de- 
livered his  four  sons  as  the  pledges  of  his  fidelity ;  and  the 
Christian  youths,  after  receiving  the  mark  of  circumcision, 
were  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  trained  in  the 
arms  and  arts  of  Turkish  policy .•'  The  three  elder  brothers 
were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of  slaves ;  and  the  poison  to 
which  their  deaths  are  ascribed  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved 
by  any  positive  evidence.  Yet  the  suspicion  is  in  a  great 
measure   removed  by  the   kind  and   paternal   treatment  of 

•*  See  Bonfinius,  decad.  iii.  1.  viii.^lecad.  iv.  1.  viii.  The  obeerra- 
tions  of  Spondanus  on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  Corvinus  are 
curious  and  critical,  (A.  D.  1464,  No.  1,  1476,  No.  6,  14'?6,  No.  14 — 
16,  1490,  No.  4,5.)  Italian  fame  was  the  object  of  his  vanity.  His 
actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Rerum  Hungaricarum  (p.  822— > 
412)  of  Peter  Ranzanus,  a  Sicilian.  His  wise  and  facetious  sayings 
are  registered  by  Galestus  Martius  of  Narni,  (528 — 668,)  and  we  have 
a  particular  narrative  of  his  wedding  and  coronation.  These  three 
tracts  are  all  contained  in  the  first  vol.  of  Bel's  Scriptores  Rerom 
Hungaricarum. 

*^  They  are  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essay  cii 
Heroic  Virtue,  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  385,)  among  the  seven  chiefs  who 
have  deserved  without  wearing,  a  royal  crown;  Belisarius,  Narses, 
Oonsalvo  of  Cordova,  William  first  prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  duke 
of  Parma,  John  Huniades,  and  George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg. 

*'  I  could  wish  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a  friend  of 
Scanderbeg,  which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the 
place.  In  the  old  and  national  history  of  Marinus  Barletius,  a  priest 
of  ScodrR,  (de  Vitl  Moribus,  et  Rebus  gestis  Georgii  Castrioti,  Ac. 
libri  xiii.  p.  867.  Argentorat.  1537,  in  fol.,)  his  gaudy  and  cumbersomt 
robes  are  stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise  Chalcondyles,  i 
filp.  186, 1,  viii.  p.  229. 

**  His  circumcision,  education,  Ac^  are  marked  by  Markiai  wVk 
Jka^ity  and  ruluctance,  (l  I  p.  6,  7.) 
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George   Castriot,  the  fourth  brother,  who,  irora  his  tender 

•  jouth,  displayed  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a  soldier.  The 
successive  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians,  who  car- 
ried a  proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court,  recommended  him 
to  the  favor  of  Amurath,  and  his  Turkish  appellation  of  Scan- 
derbeg,  {Itkender  beg,)  or  the  lord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible 
memorial  of  his  glory  and  servitude.  His  Other's  principality 
was  reduced  into  a  province ;  but  the  loss  was  compensatea 
by  the  rank  and  title  of  Sanjiak,  a  command  of  five  diousand 
horse,  and  the  prospect  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire 
He  served  with  honor  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
we  may  smile  at  the  art  or  credulity  of  the  historian,  who 
supposes,  that  in  every  encounter  he  spared  the  Christians, 
while  he  fell  with  a  thundering  arm  on  his  Mussulman  foes. 
The  glory  of  Huniades  is  without  reproach :  he  fought  in  the 
defence  of  his  religion  and  country;  but  the  enemies  who 
applaud  the  patriot,  have  branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of 
traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Christian,  the  rebel- 
lion of  Scanderberg  is  justified  by  his  father's  wrongs,  the 
ambiguous  death  of  his  three  brothers,  his  own  degradation, 
and  the  slavery  of  his  country ;  and  they  adore  the  generous, 
though  tardy,  zeal,  with  which  he  asserted  the  faith  and  in- 
dependence of  his  ancestors.  But  he  had  imbibed  from  his 
ninth  year  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran;  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel ;  the  religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by  authori- 
ty and  habit;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  new  illumination 
.at  the  age  of  forty  *'  could  be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  mo- 
ttives  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or 

-evenge,  had  he  broken  his  chain  from  the  moment  that  he 
was  sensible  of  its  weight:  but  a  long  oblivion  had  surely 
impaired  his  original  right;  and  every  year  of  obedience 
and  reward  had  cemented  the  mutua^  bond  of  the  sultan  aud 

•  his  subject.  If  Scanderbeg  had  long  harbored  the  belief  of 
Christianity  and  the  intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy  mind  must 
.condemn  the  base  dissimulation,  that  could  serve  only  to 
betray,  that  could  promise  only  to  be  forsworn,  that  could 

"*  Since  Scanderbeg  died  A.  D.  1466,  in  the  Ixiiid  year  of  his  age, 
(liarinus,  1.  ziil  pu  870,)  he  was  bom  in  1403  ;  since  he  was  torn  from 
his  parents  by  the  Turks,  when  he  was  novennUf  (Marinus,  I  l  pk 
1,  6,)  that  event  must  have  happened  in  1412,  nine  years  before  die 
tAces^ou  of  Amurath  IL,  who  must  have  inherited,  not  acquired,  tXim 
Albanian  slave.  Spondanus  has  remarked  this  inconsistency,  A.  IX 
1441.  ,Jfo.  81,  1443.  No.  14.  - 
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actif^lj  join  in  the  temporal  and  spiritoal  perdition  of  «li 
■lany  thousands  of  his  unnappj  brethren.  Shall  we  praise  a 
■eoiet  eorrespondenoe  with  Huniadea,  while  he  ooramanded 
the  vangoard  of  the  Turkish  army  f  shall  we  excuse  the  de- 
sertion of  h»  standard,  a  treacherous  deserdon  whieh  ahan- 
doiied  the  virtory  to  the  enemies  of  his  bene&otor  I  In  tha 
oooteion  of  a  defeat^  the  eye  of  Scanderb^  was  fixed  on  the 
Reis  Eflsndi  or  principal  secretary :  with  the  dagger  at  fak 
bnaat,  he  eytorted  a  firman  or  patent  for  the  government  of 
Albania ;  and  the  murder  of  the  guiltlees  soribe  and  his  train 
prevented  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  discovery.  With 
some  bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  design 
he  escaped  in  the  nighty  by  rajnd  mardies,  from  the  field  ot 
battie  to  his  paternal  moantainB.  The  gates  of  Oroya  wen 
opened  to  the  royal  mandate ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  command 
the  fertress,  than  George  Oastriot  dropped  the  mask  of  die- 
simnlation;  abjured  the  prophet  and  the  -sultan,  and  m>- 
daSmed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  fiunily  and  country.  Thb 
names  of  religion  and  liberty  provoked  a  general  revolt :  the 
Albanians,  a  martial  race,  were  unanimous  to  live  and  die 
with  their  hereditary  prince;  and  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were 
indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyrdom  or  baptism.  In  the 
assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Scanderbeg  was  elected 
general  of  the  Turkish  war ;  and  each  of  the  allies  engaged 
to  furnish  his  respective  proportion  of  men  and  money.  From 
these  contributions,  from  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  from  the 
valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annu^  revenue  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats ;  **  and  the  entire  sura,  exempt  from 
the  demands  of  luxury,  was  strictly  ^propriated  to  the  publia 
use.  His  manners  were  popular;  but  his  discipline  was 
severe;  and  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished  from  his 
camp:  his  example  strengthened  his  command;  and  under 
his  conduct,  the  Albanians  were  invincible  in  their  own  opin* 
ion  and  that  of  their  enemies.  The  bravest  adventurers  of 
France  and  Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame  and  retained 
in  his  service:  his  standing  militia  consisted  of  eight  thou- 
sand horse  and  seven  thousand  foot ;  the  horses  were  small, 
the  men  were  active;  but  he  viewed  with  a  discerning  eye 
the  difficulties  and  resources  of  the  mountains;  and,  at  tfaa 
Maze  of  the  beacons,  the  whole  nation  was  distributed  in  tbi 
strongest  poets.     With  such  unequal  arms  Scanderbeg  resisted 

**  Hn  revenue  and  forces  are  luckily  given  by  Marinas,  (L  a.  pb  i4i) 
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l#4iiitj*iiit«e  yebn  the  powers  of  ihe  Ottoman  empim ;  Ka4 
imo  oenquevon,  Amursth  tbe  Second,  and  fak  greater  son, 
were  repeatedly  baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pirrsued  with 
Beemiog  oontempt  and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  bead 
of  sixty  thonaand  horse  and  forty  thousand  Janizaries,  Ama- 
lath  entered  Albania:  he  might  ravage  the  open  country, 
eeeofij  the  defenceless  towns,  convert  the  churches  into 
nosques,  cntnimeise  the  Christian  yoaths,  and  punish  wita 
deaiih  his  adult  and  obstinate  captives :  but  the  conquests  of 
the  sultan  were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  SfeUfgrade ; 
and  the  garrison,  invincible  to  his  anns,  was  oppressed  by  a 
paltry  iNrtifioe  and  a  superstitious  scruple.^  Amiirath  retired 
with  shame  and  loss  from  the  walls  of  Oroya,  the  oastie  and 
residence  of  the  Oastriots ;  the  march,  the  si^e,  the  retreat^ 
were  harassed  by  a  vexatious,  and  almost  invisible,  advert- 
sary;*'  and  the  disappointment  might  tend  lo  imbitter,  pep- 
haps  to  slMften,  the  la^t  days  of  the  su'<tan/*  In  the  fhlness 
of  conquest,  Mahotoiet  the  Second  sisll  felt  at  his  bosom  this 
domestic  thorn :  his  lieutenants  were  permitted  to  negotiate  a 
truce;  and  the  Albanian  prince  may  justly  be  praised  as  ft 
firm  and  hhh  champion  of  his  national  independence.  The 
enUiBsiasm  of  chivalry  and  religion  has  ranked  him  with  th^ 
names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus ;  nor  would  they  blush  to 
acknowledge  their  mtr^id  countryman:  but  his  narrow 
dominion,  and  slender  powers,  must  leave  him  at  an  humble 
distance  below  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  triumphed  over 
the  East  and  the  Roman  legions.  His  splendid  achievements^ 
the  bashaws  whom  he  encountered,  the  armies  that  he  discom** 
fited,  and  the  three  thousand  Tui^ks  who  were  etain  by  hip 
single  hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  suspicious  cnti- 
casm.     Agidnst  an  illiterate  enemy,  and  in  the  dark  solitude 

^  There  were  two  Dibras,  the  upper  and  Icfwer,  the  Bnlgarian  and 
Albanian :  the  former,  70  miles  from  Oroya,  (I  i.  p.  1 T,)  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  jfbrtress  of  SfHigrade,  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  drink 
from  a  well  into  which  a  dead  dog  had  traitorously  l>ecn  cast,  (L  v. 
p.  189,  140.)     We  want  a  good  map  of  Epirus. 

*^  Compare  the  Turkic  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  92)  with  Uis 
pompous  and  prolix  declamation  in  the  ivth,  vth,  ana  vith  books  of 
the  Albanian  priest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strangers  and 
moderns. 

**  In  honor  of  his  hero,  Barletius  (L  vi.  p.  188 — 192)  Kills  the  sultaa 
b^  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Oroya.  But  this  audacioui 
fiottOQ  is  disproved  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  who  agree  in  Uie  tBn4 
md  manner  of  Amurath's  death  at*  Adrianople. 
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of  Epirus,  his  partial  biographers  may  safelj  indulge  thtf 
latitude  of  romance :  but  their  fictions  are  ezpoeed  by  tlia 
light  of  Italian  history  ;  and  they  afford  a  strong  presumption 
against  their  own  truth,  by  a  &bulous  tale  of  his  expioitSy 
when  he  passed  the  Adriatic  with  eight  hundred  horse  to  the 
sttooor  of  the  king  of  Naples/'  Without  disparagement  to 
bis  fame,  they  might  have  owned,  that  he  was  finally  oppress- 
ed by  the  Ottoman  powers :  in  his  extreme  danger  he  applied 
to  Pope  Pius  the  Second  for  a  refuge  in  the  ecdesiastical 
state ;  and  his  resources  were  almost  exhausted,  since  Scander- 
beg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus,  on  the  Venetian  -territory.*^  Hia 
sepulchre  was  soon  violated  by  the  Turkish  conquerors  ;  but 
the  Janizaries,  who  wore  his  bones  enchased  in  a  bracelet, 
declared  by  this  superstitious  amulet  their  involuntary  rever- 
ence for  his  valor.  The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may  re- 
dound to  the  hero's  glory ;  yet,  had  he  balanced  the  consequences 
of  submission  and  resistance,  a  patriot  perhaps  would  have 
declined  the  unequal  contest  which  must  depend  on  the  life 
and  genius  of  one  man.  Scanderbeg  might  indeed  be  sup- 
ported by  the  rational,  though  Mlacious,  hope,  that  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Venetian  republic,  would  join  in 
the  defence  of  a  free  and  Christian  people,  who  guarded  the 
sea^coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  narrow  passage  firom  Greece 
to  Italy.  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the  national  ship- 
wreck ;  the  Castriots**  were  invested  with  a  Neapolitan  duke- 
dom, and  their  blood  continues  to  fiuw  in  the  noblest  fSunilies  of 
tlie  realm.  A  colony  of  Albanian  fugitives  obtained  a  settle- 
ment in  Calabria,  and  tbej  preserve  at  this  day  the  language 
and  manners  of  their  ancestors.** 

**  Se«  the  marvels  of  bis  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  ixth  and  xth 
b(H)k8  of  Marinu<3  Barletius,  which  may  to  rectified  by  the  testimoinv 
or  silence  of  Muratori,  ( Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  xiii.  p.  291,)  and  his  on- 
ginal  a'itbors,  (Job.  Simonetta  de  Rebus  Francisci  ofortiffi,  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  ItaL  torn,  xxl  p.  728,  et  alios.)  The  Albanian  cavalry, 
uDd«)r  the  name  of  StradiotSy  soon  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
(Memuires  de  Comines,  L  viii.  c  5.) 

**  Spondanus,  from  the  best  evidence,  and  the  most  rational  criti* 
cism,  has  reduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human  size,  (A.  D.  14rtl, 
No.  20,  1463,  No.  9,  1466,  No.  12,  13,  1467,  Ne.  1.)  His  own  letter  to 
the  pope,  and  the  testimony  of  Phranza,  (1.  iii.  a  28,)  a  refugee  in 
the  neighl)oring  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  his  last  distress,  which  is 
awkwardly  concealed  by  Marians  Barletius,  (1.  x.) 

^*  See  the  family  of  the  Oastriots,  in  DucAnge,  (Fam.  Dalmatici^ 
4e.  xvUl  p.  S48— 360.) 

*  ^  TbH  colony  of  Albanese  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swioburn^  (Travtii 
lato  fthe  Two  Si  -Uies,  vol  i  p.  360—364.) 
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In  ihe  long  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  tli6  Romavr 
empire,  I  have  reached  at  length  the  last  reign  of  the  princes 
of  Constantinople,  who  so  feehlj  sustained  the  name  and 
majesty  of  the  Caesars.  On  the  decease  of  John  Palseologus, 
who  survived  about  four  years  the  Hungarian  crusade,^*  the 
royal  family,  by  the  death  of  Andronicus  and  the  monastic 
pK>fes8ion  of  Isidore,  was  reduced  to  three  princes,  Constan- 
tine,  Demetrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the 
emparor  Manuel.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  were  far 
distant  in  the  Morea  ;  but  Demetrius,  who  possessed  the 
domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  head  of  a 
party :  his  ambition  was  not  chilled  by  the  public  distress ; 
and  his  conspiracy  with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had 
already  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  The  funeral  of 
the  late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular  and  even  sus- 
pidous  haste :  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the  vacant  throne 
was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy  sophism,  that  he  was  born 
in  the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father's  reign.  But  the 
empress-mother,  the  senate  and  soldiers,  the  clergy  and 
people,  were  unanimous  in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  successor  : 
and  the  despot  Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  acci- 
dentally returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  becoming  zeal 
the  interest  of  his  absent  brother.  An  ambassador,  the  his- 
torian Phranza,  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  court  of 
Adrianople.  Amurath  received  him  with  honor  and  dis 
missed  him  with  gifts;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  announced  his  supremacy,  and  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  By  the  hands  of  two 
illustrious  deputies,  the  Imperial  crown  was  placed  at  Sparta 
on  the  head  of  Constantine.  In  the  spring  he  sailed  from  the 
Morea,  escaped  the  .encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron,  en- 
joyed the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  celebrated  the  festival 
4>f  a  new  reign,  and  exhausted  by  his  donatives  the  treasure, 
or  rather  the  indigence,  of  the  state.  The  emperor  immediate^ 
ly  resigned  to  his  brothers  the  possession  of  the  Morea;. 
and  the  brittle  friendship  of  the  two  princes,  Demetrius  and 
Thomas,  was  confirmed  in   their  mother's   presence  )>y  the 


*^  Hie  OfaroDology  of  Phranza  is  clear  and  authentic  ;  but  inf  tead 
of  four  years  and  seven  mouths,  Spondanus  (A.  D.  1446,  No.  7,)  a» 

X  seven  or  eight  years  to  the  reign    of  the  last  Constantine 
h  be  deduces  from  a  spurious  epistle  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  the  king 
•f  ifithk>pia. 
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ftftil  ftecuritj  of  oaths  and  embraces.  His  next  ooenpotioB 
wns  the  choice  of  a  consort  A  daughter  of  the  doge  cif 
Venice  had  been  proposed ;  but  the  Byzantine  nobles  eject- 
ed the  distance  between  an  hereditary  monardi  and  an  elective 
nt.igistrate  ;  and  in  their  subsequent  (Mstress,  the  chief  o^  that 
powerful  republic  was  not  unmindful  of  the  affront.  Con- 
Btfintine  afterwards  hesitated  between  the  royal  femiKea  of 
Trebizond  and  G^rgia ;  and  the  embassy  of  Phranm  repre 
btits  in  his  public  and  private  life  the  last  days  of  tile  By 
satitine  encpire.^' 

llie  protoffesHare,  or  great  ehamberlaki,  Phranza  nnled' 
from  Constantinople  as  the  minister  of  a  brid^room ;  and 
the  relics  of  wealth  and  luxury  were  applied  to  his  pompom 
appearance.  His  numerous  retinue  consisted  of  nobles  and 
guards,  of  physicians  and  monks :  he  was  attended  by  a  band 
of  music  ;  and  the  term  of  his  costly  embassy  was  pro- 
tracted above  two  years.  On  his  arrival  in  Gleor^  or  Iberia, 
tile  natives  from  the  towns  and  villages  flocked  afomd  the 
strangers ;  and  such  was  thefr  simplicity,  that  they  were 
delighted  with  the  efiects,  without  uuderstanding  the  cause, 
of  musical  harmony.  Among  the  crowd  was  an  old  man, 
above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  car- 
ried away  a  captive  by  the  Barbarians,**  and  who  amused  his 
hearers  with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,**"  from  whence 
he  had  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea.***  From 
this  hospitable  land,  Phranza  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Trebi- 
zond, where  he  was  informed  by  the  Greek  prince  of  the 
recent  decease  of  Amurath.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  tbe 
I  <  1.  ■  »  II 

^  Phraiiza  (t  iil  c  I — 6)  deserves  credit  and  esteem. 

**  Suppose  him  to  haye  been  captured  in  IS84,  in  'Hnioiir^  first  war 
ji  Gkeorgia,  (Sherefeddin,  1.  iil  &  60 ;)  he  might  follow  hi»  Tartar 
master  into  Hindostan  iu  1398,  and  nrom  thenoe  sail  to  Uta  spioB; 
inlands. 

*^  The  bappy  and  pious  Indians  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  The  ammals  were  on  a  large  scale  :  div\^onfl  seventy  cu- 
bits,  ants  (iheforfnica  Indiea)  nioe  inches  long,  shacki  Uka-  elcphaots, 
elephants  like  sheep.     Quidlibet  audendi,  drc 

^*  He  sailed  in  a  country  vessel  from  the  spiee  Islands  to  one  of  ihe- 
ports  of  the  exterior  India  ;  invenitque  nay  em  grandem  Iberieam  qui 
ID  Partugalliam  est  delatus.  This  passage,  composed  in  149f ,  (Fhran- 
■A,  1.  iii.  c.  30,^  twenty  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Gape  of  €kiod 
Hojie,  is  8punou3  or  wonderful.  But  this  new  geography  is  stdBed  faj 
ake  M  atid  iooompatiMo  error  which  places  the  source  of  the  KUt.  W' 
India. 
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deliTeranoe,  the  ei:perienced  statesman  expressed  his  appi^ 
hensioB,  that  an  ambitions  youth  would  not  long  adhere  to 
the  sage  and  pacific  system  of  his  father.  After  the  sultan's 
decease,  his  Christian  wife,  Maria,"  the  daughter  of  the 
Servian  despot^  had  been  honorably  restored  to  her  parents ; 
on  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  merit,  she  was  recommended 
by  the  ambassador  as  the  most  worthy  object  of  the  royal 
choice;  and  Phranza  recapitulates  and  refbtes  the  speoiotid 
objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the  proposau  Th0 
majesty  of  the  purple  would  ennoble  an  unequal  alliance; 
the  bar  of  affinity  might  be  removed  by  liberal  alms  and  the 
dispensation  of  the  church ;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish  nuptiah 
had  been  repeatedly  overlooked ;  and,  though  the  Mr  Maria 
was  Ueariy  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yet  hope  to  give  aA 
beir  to  the  empire.  Constantine  listened  to  the  advice,  which 
was  transmitted  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed  (torn  Trebiizond ; 
but  the  Actions  of  the  court  opposed  his  marriage ;  and  it 
was  finally  prevented  by  the  pious  vow  of  the  sultana,  who 
ended  her  days  in  the  monastic  profession.  Reduced  to  the 
9M  alternative,  the  fhiioe  of  I^anza  tvas  decided  in  ^or 
of  a  Georgian  princess;  and  the  vanity  of  her  father  was 
dazzled  by  the  glorious  alliance.  Instead  of  demanding,, 
according  to  the  primitive  and  national  custom,  a  price  for 
bis  daughter,**  he  offered  a  portion  of  fifty-«ix  thousand,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand,  ducats ;  and  the  services 
of  the  ambassador  were  rep«d  by  an  assurance,  &at,  as  his 
son  had  been  adopted  in  baptism  by  the  emperor,  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  daughter  should  be  the  ^uliar  care  of  the 
empress  of  Oonstantincple.  On  the  return  of  Phranza,  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Greek  monarch,  who  with  his  own 
hand  impressed  three  vermilion  crosses  on  the  golden  boll, 
and  assured  the  Georgian  envoy  that  in  the  spring  his  galleytf 
should  conduct  the  bride  to  her  Imperial  palace.  But  Oun^ 
•tan tine  embraced  his  &ithful  servant,  not  with  the  oold 
approbation  of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the  warm  confidence  of 

**  Oantemir,  (p.  8S,)  who  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Laaurus  Ogl^ 
and  the  Helen  of  the  Servians,  pkices  her  marriage  with  Amuratti  in 
th»  year  1424  It  will  not  easily  be  believed,  that  in  siz^aad^twenty 
yaaiV  cohftbitatioa,  the  saltan  corpus  ejus  non  tetigit.  AfEer  tM 
tildiig  of  Oonatantinople,  she  fled  to  Mahomet  IL,  (Phranta^  L  ifL 
C  22.) 

**  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  offers  of  AgamemDon,  (Hia^ 
L  ▼.  144,)  and  the  general  practice  of  antiquity. 
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a  friend,  wh>,  after  a  long  absence,  is  impatient  to  pour  his  se* 
crets   into  the  bosom  of  bis  friend.     ^  Since   tbe   death  of 
my  mother  and  of  Oantacuzene,  who  alone  advised  me  without 
interest  or  passion,^  I  am  surrounded,^'  said  the  emperor,  **  by 
men  whom  I  can  neither  love  nor  trust,  nor  esteem.     You  are 
not  a  stranger  to  Lucas  Notaras,  the  great  admiral ;  obstinate- 
ly attached  to  his  own  sentiments,  he  declares,  both  in  private 
lud  public,  that  his  sentiments  are  the  absolute  measure  of  my 
hough  ts  and  actions.     The  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  swayed  by 
heir  personal  or  factious  views ;  and  how  can  I  consult  the 
monks  on  questions  of  policy  and  marriage  ?     I  have  yet  much 
employment  for  your  diligence  and  fidelity.     In  the  spring  yon  > 
shall  engage  one  of  my  brothers  to  solicit  the  succor  of  the 
Western  powers ;  from  the  Morea  you  shall  sail  to  Cyprus  on 
a  particular  commission ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Georgia 
to   receive  and  conduct  the  future  empress." — "Your  com- 
mands,'' replied  Phranza,  "  are  irresistible ;  but  deign,  great 
sir,"  he  added,  with  a  serious  smile,  "  to  consider,  that  if  I  am- 
thus  perpetually  absent  from  my  &mily,  my  wife  may  be. 
tempted  either  to  seek  another  husband,  or  to  throw  herself  - 
into  a  monastery."     After  laughing  at  his  apprehensions,  the- 
emperor  more  gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assurance 
that  this  should  be  his  last  service  abroad,  and  that  he  destined 
for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress;  for  himself^  the  im- 
portant office  of  great  logothete,  or  principal  minister  of  state. 
The  marriage  was  immediately  stipulated :  but  the  office,  how- 
ever incompatible  with  his  own,  had  been  usui'ped  by  the  ani- 
bition  of  the  admiral.     Some  delay  was  requisite  to  negotiate 
a  consent  and  an  equivalent ;  and  the  nomination  of  Phranza  • 
was  half  declared,  and  half  suppressed,  lest  it  might  be  die* 
pleasing  to  an  insolent  and  powerful  favorite.     The  winter  waa 
spent  in  the  preparations  of  his  embassy ;  and  Phranza  had  re- 
solved, that  the  youth  his  son  should  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  foreign  travel,  and  be  left,  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  with  '. 
bis  maternal  kindred  of  the  Morea.     Such  were  the  private- 
and  public  designs,  which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turkish  war, 
and  finally  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 

**  GantacuzeDe  (I  am  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  the  emperor  of  that 
name)  was  great  domestic,  a  firm  assertor  of  the  G-reek  creed,  and  • 
brotlier  of  &e  queen  of  Servia,  whom  he  visited  with  the  Uiaractcr  ol 
ambaieador,  (Syropulus,  p.  37,  88,  46.) 
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CHAPTER   LXVIII. 

EnOK    AND   CHARACTER   OF    MAHOMET   THE    SECOND. — BIKS^ 
ASSAULT,   AND     FINAL    CONQUEST,     OF   CONSTANTINOPLE    BT 

THK     TURKS. DEATH      OF     CONSTANTINE      PAL^OLOOUS.— 

SERVITUDE    OF  THE    GREEKS. EXTINCTION    OF    THE    ROMAN 

EMPIRE      IN     THE     EAST. CONSTERNATION     OF    EUROPE.— 

CONQUESTS   AND   DEATH    OF   MAHOMET   THE    SECOND. 

The  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  attraets  our 
first  attention  to  the  person  and  character  of  the  great  de- 
stroyer. Mahomet  the  Second'  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Amurath;  and  though  his  mother  has  been  decorated  with 
the  titles  of  Christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  probably  con- 
founded with  the  numerous  concubines  who  peopled  from 
every  climate  the  harem  of  the  sultan.  His  first  education 
und  sentiments  were  those  of  a  devout  Mussulman;  and  as 
^»ften  as  he  conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  bis  hands 
and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age  and  empire  ap- 
pear to  have  relaxed  this  narrow  bigotry  :  his  aspiring  genius 
disdained  to  acknowledge  a  power  above  his  own ;  and  in  his 
looser  hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet  of 
Mecca  as  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the  sultan  persevered 
in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Koran :'  his  private  indiscretion  must  have  been  sacred  from 
tbe  vulgar  ear;  and  we  should  suspect  the  credulity  of 
strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that  a  mind  which 
is  hardened  against  truth  must  be  armed  with  superior  con- 
tempt for  absurdity  and  error.     Under  the  tuition  of  the  most 

'  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  IL  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  either 
the  Turks  or -the  Christians.  The  most  moderate  picture  appears  to 
be  drawn  by  Phranza,  (L  i  c.  SS,)  whose  resentment  had  cooled  in  age 
and  solitude;  see  likewise  Spondanus,  (A.  D.  1451,  No.  11,)  and  ^e 
continuator  of  Fleury,  (torn.  zxii.  p. ^52,)  the  Elogia  of  Paulus  Jovius, 
(L  iii.  p  164 — 166,)  and  the  Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  (torn,  iii  p.  27S 
—279.) 

'  Oancemir,  (p.  116.)  and  the  mosques  which  he  founded,  attest  hii 
imblic  regard  lor  religion.  Mahomet  freely  disputed  with  the  nM 
m^  Oennadlue  on  the  two  religions,  (Spodd.  A  D.  146^  No  S^ 
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skilful  masters,  Mahomet  advanced  with  an  early  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  paths  of  knowledge ;  and  besides  his  nati/ia 
tongue  it  is  affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  understood  five  lan- 
fTuagos,'  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Ohaldaean  or  Hebrew, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Greeks  The  Peisian  might  indeed  con- 
tribute to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic  to  his  edification ; 
ttgiii  such  studies  are  familiar  to  the  Orisnital.  jQut}k  la  the 
ifitercourae  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  sl^.  opnqueror  might 
wish  to  converse  with  tlie.  people  over  which  h&  was 
^bitious  to  reiffn :  hia  own  praises  in  Latin  podtiy,  *  or 
prose  *  might  find  a  paasape.  to  the  royal  ear ;  but  wlaiat  use 
or  merit  could  recommend  to  the  sta;tesmaQ  or  tha  schyojar 
the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  ?  The  history  and 
geography  of  the  worid  w«re  familiar  to  his  memory :.  the 
Eves  of  the  heroes,  of  the  £aat,  perhaps  of  the  West^'  sxdttt4 
iiis  emulation :  his  skill  in  astrology  la  excused  by  th^  folly 
qC  the  timea^  and  supposes  some  ^iments  o£  math^maticayi 

'  Quinque  lingjoas  pr»ter  raam,  novecat,  OrsBcan,  Latinann,  Chair* 
diiic^m,  Per^cam.  The  Latin  translator  of  Phianjca.  has  droppisd  tba. 
Arabic,  whidi  the  Koran  must  recommend  to  every  Mussulman.* 

*  Pfailelphus,  by  a  Latin  ode,  requested  and  obtained  the  liberty 
•f  kis  wile's  mother  and  sisters  from  the  conqueror  of  Oonstantinople^ 
It  was  delivered  into  the  sultan's  hands  by  the  envoys  of  the  duke  o£ 
Milan.  Philelphus  himself  was  suspected  of  a  design  of  retiring  tor 
Constantinople;  yet  the  orator  often  sounded  the  trumpet  of  holy 
war,  (see  his  Life  by  M'.  Lancelot,  in  the  M6moires  de  TAcadSmie  dea 
Inscnptione,  torn.  x.  p.  718,  724,  &c.) 

^  Robert*  Valturio  publi^ed  at  Verona,  in  1488,  his  ziL  books  de  Ra 
Militari,  in  which  he  nrst  mentions  the  use  of  bombs.  By  bis  patron; 
Bigismund  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini,  it  had.  been  addressed  with  m 
Latin  epistle  to  Mahomet  XL 

'  According  to  Phranza,  he  assiduously  studied  the  lires  and  ac- 
tions of  Alexander,  Augustus,  Oonstantine,  and  Theodosius.  I  have' 
read,  somewhere,  that  Plutarch's  Liyes;  were  translated  by  his  ordem 
into  the  Turkish  language.  If  the  sultan  himself  understood  Greek,, 
It  must  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  Yet  these  lives  arfi 
a  school  of  freedom  as  well  as  of  valor,  f 


*  It  appears  in  the  original  Greek  text,  p.  95,  edit;  Bonn. — M. 

t  Von  Hammer  dtsdainfriUy  rejects  thi«  fable  of  Mahomet's  knowledgw 
(rf*  languages^  KnoUes  adds/ that  he  delighted  in  reading  tfaer  history  of^ 
Alexander  the  Oread  and  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  fbrBaer»  no  doabt..  wa* 
the  Persian  legend,  which,  it  is  remarkable,  came  back  to  Borofje,  and  wapi 

fspTiLzr  throughout  the  middle  ages  as  the  "  Romaant  of  Alexander.'* 
he  founder:  of  the  Imperial  dy^  asty  of  Rome,  according  to  M.  Von  Ham> 
ttiei*,  is  altogether,  unknown  in  toe  East  Mahomet  was  a  great  patron  off 
Ihircish  literatare :  the  romantic  poems  of  Persia  were  translated,  or  imi' 
latedi  ^mder  hiii>  patronage.    Voi|  Hammer  viil  i».  p.  868«-'--]i< 
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idetioe ;  and  H  profane  taste  for  ^e  arts  h  bcftrtyed'  in 
liberal  invitatioQ  and  reward  of  the  painters  of  Italy/  Half 
fbe  inflaence  of  religion  and  learning  were  employed  wMiont" 
fiSsct  on  his  savage  and  licentious  nature.  I  will  nol  trail 
i^ribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  stories,  of  hid  fourteen' 
pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open  in  seareh  of  a'  stolen 
melon ;  or  of  the  beauteous  slave,  whoiie  head  he  severed' 
from  her  body,  to  convince  the  Jantzaiies  that  their  master 
was  not  the  votary,  of  love.*  His  sobriety  is  attested  by  the* 
nl^iice  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  accuse  three,  and- 
tiiree  only,  of  the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunkennesB.*^ 
But  it  cannot  oe  denied  that  his  passions'  were  at  once  furious 
und  inexorable;  that  in  the  palace,  as  in  the"  field,  a  torrent^ 
of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  that  tite' 
uoblest  of  the  captive  youth  were'  oflbeii  dishonored  by  hk- 
vtnnatural  lust  In  the  Albanian  war  he  studied  the  l^ssons^* 
and  soon  surpassed  the  example,  of  his  father;  and  the  con^ 
quest  of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  hundrec^ 
ddes,  a  vain  and  flattering  account,  is  ascribed  to  his  invio^ 
cible  sword.  He  was  doubtl^ssr  a  soldier;  and  possibly  al 
general;  Constantinople  has  sealed  his  glory;  but  if  #4 
compare  the  means,  the  obstacles,  and  the  achievements, 
Hahomet  the  Second  must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  witb 
Alexander  or  tumour.  Under  his  command,  the  Ottomaoi 
^rces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their  enemies;  yei 
their  progress  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and-  the  Adri^ 
atic;  and  his  arms  were  checked  by  Huniades  and  Seandei^ 
beg,  by  the  Rhodian  knights  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amui-ath,  he  twice  VB&tJbd  of  royalty,  and 
twice  descended  from  the  throne :  bis  tender  age  was  iiicii^ 
pable  of  opposing  his  father'^  restoration,  but  never  ooald  he 
forgive  the  viziers  who  had  recommended  that  salutary  nieas^ 

^  •  l.-^^■-■-  .I.....  .1  ^n^iaMa  ■— — — 

^  Tlie  £uDous  Gentile  Bellinoy  wham  he  had  invited  from  Yeoioe^ 
was  difioaissed  with  a  chain  and  ooQar  of  go^d,  ajad  a  purse  of  800Q 
ducat&  With  Voltaire  I  laugh  at  the  foolish  story  of  a  slave  pufi- 
l^osely  beheaded,  to  instruct  the  paiiiter  ia  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

*  These  Imperial  drunkarda  were  SoHman  I,  Selim  IL,  and  Amti* 
rath  IV.,  (Oantemir,  p.  61.)    The  sophis  of  Persia  can  produce  a 
more  regpular  succession ;  and  in  the  last  age«  our  European  traveUert  ^ 
were  the  witnesses  and  companions  of  their  revels. 


*  This  story,  the  sabject  of  Johnson's  Irene,  is  rejected  l^  M.  V'am 
Hammer,  voL  li.  p.  208.  The  Gh^rman  historian's  general  estimate  of  IMi 
konec*s  character  agrees  in  its  more  markied  featoures  with  GibboD'a—^lff 
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we.  His  Daptiak  were  celebrated  with  the  dauffbter  of  %, 
Turkman  emir ;  and,  aftor  a  festival  of  two  months,  he  de- 
parted from  Adrianople  with  his  bride,  to  reside  in  the  gov-. 
emment  of  Magnesia.  Before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  waa 
recalled  by  a  sudden  message  from  the  divan,  which  an-, 
nounced  the  decease  of  Amurath,  and  the  mutinous  spirit  of. 
the  Janizaries.  His  speed  and  vigor  commanded  theit. 
obedience :  he  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guard : 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Adrianople,  the  viziers  and. 
emirs,  the  imams  and  candhis,  the  soldiers  and  the  people,^ 
fell  prostrate  before  the  new  sultan.  They  affected  to  weep, 
they  affected  to  rejoice :  he  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  removed  the  cause  of  sedition  by. 
the  death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  his  infant  brothers.'*  The 
ambassadors  of  Europe  and  Asia  soon  appeared  to  congrat- 
ulate his  accession  and  solicit  his  friendship;  and  to  all  he 
spoke  the  language  of  moderation  and  peace.  The  confi-. 
dence  of  the  Greek  emperor  was  revived  by  the  solemn  oatha 
and  friir  assurances  with  which  he  sealed  the  ratification  of 
Uie  treaty  :  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymou 
was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  thousand 
aspers,  the  pension  of  an  Ottoman  prince,  who  was  detained 
at  his  request  in  the  Byzantine  court.  Yet  the  neighbors  of 
Mahomet  might  tremble  at  tb<i  severity  with  which  a  youthfril 
monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of  his  father's  household:  the 
expenses  of  luxury  were  applied  to  those  of  ambition,  and 
a  useless  train  of  seven  thousand  falconers  was  either  disr 
missed  from  his  service,  or  enlisted  in  his  troops.f  In  the 
first  summer  of  his  reign,  he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic 
provinces ;  but  after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet  accepted 
the  submission,  of  the  Caramanian,  that  he  might  not  ht 
diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle  from  the  execution  of  hib 
great  design,** 

'  Calapin,  one  of  these  royal  infants,  was  saved  fi'om  his  cruel 
brother,  and  baptized  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Callistus  OthomazH 
bus.  The  emperor  Frederic  IIL  presented  him  with  an  estate  in 
ik.ustria,  where  he  ended  his  life ;  and  Cuspinian,  who  in  his  youtb 
conversed  with  the  aged  prince  at  Vienna,  applauds  his  piety  and 
wisdom,  (de  Caesaribus,  p.  672,  678.) 

'*  See  the  accession  of  Mahomet  II.  in  Duc&s,  (c.  88,)  Phranza,  (L  i 
«.  88^  1.  iii   c.  2,)  Chalcondyles,  (L  vii.  p.  199,)  and  Canteniir,  (p.  96.) 

*■  Ahmod,  the  son  of  a  Greek  princess,  was  the  object  of  his  espeeW 
Jealoasy.   Vod  Hammer,  p.  501. — M.  , 

^  t  The  Janizaries  obtained,  for  the  first  tune,  a  g^ft  on  the  acceMHMi  of  ^ 
■ew  sovereign,  p.  504. — M. 
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The  Mahometan,  and  more  especially  the  Tiifkish  casaiatiii 
have  pronounced  tliat  no  promise  can  bind  the  faithful  against 
the  interest  and  duty  of  their  religion ;  and  that  the  sultan 
maj  abrogate  his  own  treaties  and  those  of  his  predecessors. 
The  justice  and  magnanimity  of  Amurath  had  scorned  this 
immoral  privilege ;  but  his  son,  though  the  proudest  of  men, 
eould  stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest  arts  of  dissimulation 
tnd  deceit.  Peace  was  on  his  lips,  while  war  was  in  his 
Heart :  he  incessantly  sighed  for  the  possession  of  Constanii* 
Dople;  and  the  Greeks,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  afforded 
the  first  pretence  of  the  fatal  rupture."  Instead  of  laboring 
to  be  forgotten,  their  ambassadors  pursued  his  camp,  to  de< 
mand  the  payment,  and  even  the  increase,  of  their  annual 
stipend :  the  divan  was  importuned  by  their  complaints,  and 
the  vizier,  a  secret  friend  of  the  Christians,  was  constrained  to 
deliver  the  sense  of  his  brethren.  ^  Ye  foolish  and  miserable 
Romans,''  said  Calil,  **we  know  your  devices,  and  ye  are 
ignorant  of  your  own  danger !  '  The  scrupulous  Amuram  is  no 
more ;  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a  young  conqueror,  whom  no 
laws  can  bind,  and  no  obstacles  can  resist :  and  if  you  escape 


'*  Before  I  enter  on  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  shall  observe, 
that  except  the  short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  Leunclavius,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  Turkish  account  of  this  conquest ;  such  an 
account  as  we  possess  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  Souman  11^  (M6^ 
moires  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvL  p.  728 — 769.)  I 
must  therefore  depend  on  the  Greeks,  whose  prejudices,  in  some 
degree,  are  subdued  by  their  distress.  Our  standard  texts  ar  those 
of  Ducas.  (c.  84 — 42,)  Phranza,  (L  iii.  c  7 — 20,)  Chalcondyles,  (L  viil 
p.  201 — 214,)  and  Leonardus  Chiensis,  (Historia  0.  P.  a  Turoo  expug-> 
nats.  Norimberghffi,  1544,  in  4to.,  20  leaves.)  llie  last  of  these  narra 
tivos  is  the  earliest  in  date,  since  it  was  composed  in  the  Isle  of  Chios, 
the  16th  of  August,  1453,  only  seventy-nine  days  after  the  loss  of  tlie 
city,  and  in  the  first  confusion  of  ideas  and  passions.  Some  hints 
may  be  added  from  an  epistle  of  Cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farragine  Rerum 
Turcicarum^  ad  calcem  ChalcondyL  Clauseri,  Basil,  1556)  to  Pope 
Kidiolas  V.,  and  a  tract  of  Theodosius  Zygomala,  which  he  addressed 
•in  the  year  1581  to  Martin  Crucius,  (Turco-Graecia,  L  i.  !>•  '74 — 98, 
Basil,  1584.)  The  various  facts  and  materials  are  briefly,  though 
critically,  reviewed  by  Spondanus,  (A.  D.  1468,  No.  1 — 27.)  llbe 
hearsay  relations  of  Monstrelet  and  the  distaait  Latins  I  shall  take 
iMve  to  disregard.* 


*  M.  Von  Hammer  has  added  little  new  information  on  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  and,  hy  his  general  agreement,  has  borne  an  honorable 
leutimony  to  the  truth,  and  by  his  close  imitation  to  the  graphic  spirit 
boldnesa.  of  Gibbon.  -If 
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from  iiir  hards;  give  prane  tD  tlie  diviiie  demenoj,  whieb  y<4 
^la}^  the  chastbement  jf  jour  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek  to 
affright  us  by  vaiu  and  indirect  menaces  f  Heleaae  the  fiigi* 
five  Orchan,  crown  him  sultan  of  Romania ;  call  the  Hunga* 
rians  fix>m  beyond  the  Danube ;  arm  against  us  the  nations  of 
the  West ;  and  be  assured,  that  you  will  only  provoke  and 
precipitate  your  ruin."  But  if  the  fisars  of  the  ambassadoiJ 
were  alarmed  by  the  stem  language  of  the  vizier,  they  wera 
toothed  by  the  courteous  audience  and  firiendly  speeches  0^ 
the  Ottoman  prince ;  and  Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  hia 
fetum  to  Adrianople  he  would  redress  the  grievances^  and 
consult  the  true  interests,  of  the  Greeks.  No  sooner  had'  he 
repassed  the  Hellespont,  than  he  issued  a  mandate  to  suppress 
their  pension,  and  to  expel  their  officers  from  the  bonks  of  the 
Btrymon ;  in  this  measure  he  betrayed  a  hnstile  mind ;  and 
the  second  order  announced,  and  in  some  degree  commenoed^ 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Bos^ 
phoruS)  an  Asiatic  fortress  had  formerly  been  raised  by  his 
grandfather;  in  the  opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side, 
he  resolved  to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle ;  au4  a  thousand 
masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  the  spring  on  a  spot 
named  Asomaton,  about  five  miles  from  the  Greek  metropo- 
lis.** Persuasion  is  the  resource  of  the  feeble;  and  tne 
feeble  can  seldom  persuade :  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor 
attempted,  without  success,  to  divert  Mahomet  from  the  exe* 
cution  of  his  design.  They  represented,  that  his  grandfather 
had  solicited  the  permission  of  Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on  his 
own  territories ;  but  that  this  double  fortification,  which  would 
command  the  strait,  could  only  tend  to  violate  the  alliance  of 
the  nations ;  to  intercept  the  Latins  who  traded  in  the  Black 
Bea,  and  perhaps  to  annihilate  the  subsistence  of  the  city.  **  I 
form  the  enterprise,"  replied  the  perfidious  sultan,  "against 
the  city;  but  the  empire  of  Constantinople  is  measured  by 
her  walls.  Have  you  forgot  the  distress  to  which  my  father 
was  reduced  when  you  formed  a  league  with  the  Hungarians ; 
when  they  invaded  our  country  by  land,  and  the  Hellespont 
was  ccoupied  by  the  French  galleys?     Amurath  was  com-|^ 

'*  The  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  the  BD^bo> 
ruB,  a»e  best  learned  from  Peter  Gyllius,  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  it 
t,  18,)  Leunclavius,  (Pandect  p.  445,)  and  Toumefort,  (Voyage  dans 
ie  Levant,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  443,  444 ;)  but  I  must  regret  uie  map 
or  pUn  whioh  Tournefort  sent  to  the  French  minister  of  t^ 
The  reader  may  turn  back  to  chap,  zvil  cf  this  Historv.. 
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petk(^  ta  hmer  the  MASJige.  of  the  Bospbonui;  and  your 
•tuengili  was  doi»  eqnai  to  your  malevolence.  I  was  then  a 
Mld^  at  Adrianople ;  the  Moslenis  trembled ;  and,  for  a  wbile^ 
the  CMxmrs  ^'  msulted  our  disgrace.  But  when  my  father 
kad  triumphed  in  the  field  of  Warna,  he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort 
•a  tke  western  shore,  and  that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accom- 
plish. Have  ye  the  right,  have:  ye  the  power,  to  control  my 
ftotioDB  on  my  own  ground  ?  For  that  ground  m  my  own : 
ts  £Eur  as-  the  shores  06  the  Bospliorus,  Asia  ia  inhabited  by 
the  Turks.  4Uid  Ewropo  is  deserted  by  the  R(»nan«b  Eeturu, 
and  inform  your  king,  that  tiie  present  Ottoman  ia  ftur:  di5 
ibiient  fi'om  his  predecessora;  that  Ma  resolutions  surpass 
their  wishes;  and:  t^ao  he  performs  more  than  they  could 
neaobre*  Return  in  safety — but  the  next  who  delivers  a 
simiftar  message  may  expect  to  be  flayed  alive/*  After  this 
declaration,  Constantine,  the  first  of  the  Greek»^^  m  spirit  as  ia 
rank,**  bad  determined  to  unsheathe  the  sword^  and  to  resist 
the  8{^oach  and  establishment  of  the  Turks  on  the  Bos*- 
pborns.  He  was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his  dvil  and 
^cclesiastKal  ministers,  who  recommended  a  syatena  less 
^nerous,  and  even  less  prudent,  than  hia  own,  to  approve 
iheir  patience  and  long-si^ering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman  with 
the  name  and  guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and.  to  depend  on  chance 
and  time  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  destruction  of  a  fort 
which  could  not  long  be  maintained  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  a 
great  and  populous  city.  Amidst  hope  and  iear,  the  fears  of 
file  wise,  and  the  hopes  of  the  credulous,  the  winter  rolled 
awiTjT ;  the  proper  business  of  each  man,  and  each  hour,  was 
postponed ;  and.  the  Greeks  shut  their,  eyes  a^inst  the  im- 
pending danger,  till  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and  the  sultan 
aeeide  the  assurance  of  their  ruin. 
'^    I  I   II  ■       P.I    I .    I        I  ■  ■       I  .       I    .1     I 

^*'  T%e  opprobrious  name  which  the  Tnrks  bestow  on  ifie>  infidels,  is 
-apreescd  Ku/Satif  by  Ducas,  and  Oiaour  by  Leundavius  and  the 
litems.  The  former  term  is  derived  by  Ducaoge  (GI06&  prsec 
torn.  i.  p.  580)  from  K-i/^ovfiof,  in  vulgar  Greek,  a  tortoise,  as  denoting 
a  retrograde  motion  from  the  faith.  But  alasl  Gabour  is  no  more 
than  Gheber,  which  was  transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish 
Umgtiage,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  crucifix, 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  8*75.) 

^*  Phranza  does  justice  to  his  master'^  sense  and  coivage.  CallidI* 
tatem  hominis  non  ignorans  Imperator  prior  arma  movere  constituii, 
aad  stigmatizes  the  folly  of  the  cum  sacri  turn  profant  proceres,  whicii 
%»  h&d  heard,  amentes  spe  vanft  pasct.  Dncas  was  not  r  privx* 
connsellor. 
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'  C^  a  master  who  never  forgives,  the  orders  are  seldom  dii 
obeyed.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  appointed  ^mi 
of  AAomaton  was  covered  with  an  active  swarm  of  Tarnsl 
artificers ;  and  the  materials  by  sea  and  land  were  diligentlj 
transported  from  Europe  and  Asia.'*  The  lime  had  beea 
burnt  in  Cataphrygia;  the  timber  was  cit  down  in  the  woodi 
of  Ileraclea  and  Nicomedia;  and  the  stones  were  dug  from 
he  Anatolian  quarries.  Each  of  the  thousand  masons  wag 
assisted  by  two  workmen ;  and  a  measure  of  two  cubits  was 
marked  for  their  daily  task.  The  fortress'*  was  built  in  a 
triangular  form ;  each  angle  was  flanked  by  a  strong  and 
massy  tower ;  one  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  two  along  the 
sea-shore:  a  thickness  of  twenty-two  feet  was  assigned  for 
the  walls,  thirty  for  the  towers ;  and  the  whole  building  was 
oovered  with  a  solid  platform  of  lead.  Mahomet  himself 
pressed  and  directed  the  work  with  indefatigable  ardor :  his 
three  viziers  claimed  the  honor  of  finishing  their  respective 
towers ;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhis  emulated  that  of  the  Janizaries; 
the  meanest  labor  was  ennobled  by  the  service  of  God  and 
the  sultan ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  multitude  was  quickened 
by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose  smile  was  the  hope  of  fortune^ 
and  whose  frown  was  the  messenger  of  death.  The  Greek 
emperor  beheld  with  terror  the  irresistible  progress  of  the 
work ;  and  Viainly  strove,  by  flattery  and  gifls,  to  assuage  an 
implacable  foe,  who  sought,  and  secretly  fomented,  the  slight- 
est occasion  of  a  quarrel.  Such  occasions  roust  soon  and 
inevitably  be  found.  The  ruins  of  stately  churches,  and  even 
the  marble  columns  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Saint 
Michael  the  archangel,  were  employed  without  scruple  by  the 
piofane  and  rapacious  Moslems;  and  some  Christians,  who 
presumed  to  oppose  the  removal,  received  from  thwir  hands 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Constantino  had  soliciteJ  a  Turk- 
ish guard  to  protect  the  fields  and  harvests  of  his  subjects : 
the  guard  was  fixed ;  but  their  first  order  was  to  allow  free 
pasture  to  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  camp,  and  to  defend 

'*  Instead  of  this  dear  and  consistent  account,  the  Tuntish  Annali 
(Cantemir,  p  97)  revived  the  foolish  tale  of  the  ox's  hide,  And  Dido's 
stratagem  in  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  These  annale  (anlese  we 
■re  swayed  by  an  anti-Christian  prejudice*)  are  far  less  valiu-ble  than 
llie  Greek  historians. 

^'  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortress,  the  old  castle  of  Europe^ 
liuanxa  does  not  exactly  agree  with  Chalcondyles,  whose  descr'ptMa 
^ttB  been  verified  on  the  spot  by  his  editer  Leunclavius. 
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dbei  brethren  if  they  should  be  molestei  by  the  natiT^es.  TIm 
retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had  left  their  horses  to  pass  the 
night  among  the  ripe  com ;  the  damage  was  felt ;  the  insult 
was  resent^;  and  several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a 
tumultuous  conflict  Mahomet  listened  with  joy  to  the  com- 
plaint; and  a  detachment  was  commanded  to  exterminate  v  the 
guilty  village :  the  guilty  had  fled ;  but  forty  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  reapers  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers.  Till 
this  provocation,  Constantinople  had  been  opened  to  the  visits 
of  commerce  and  curiosity :  on  the  first  alarm,  the  gates  were 
shut;  but  the  emperor,  still  anxious  for  peace,  released  on 
the  third  day  his  Turkish  captives ; "  and  expressed,  in  a  last 
message,  the  firm  resignation  of  a  Christian  and  a  soldier. 
''Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can  secure 
peace,  pursue,''  said  he  to  Mahomed,  *^  your  impious  warfare. 
My  trust  is  in  God  alone ;  if  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change ;  if  he  delivers 
the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without  a  murmur  to  his 
holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth  shall  pronounce 
between  us,  it  m  my  duty  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  my 
people."  The  sultan's  answer  was  hostile  and  decisive :  his 
fortifications  were  completed ;  and  before  his  departure  for 
Adrianople,  he  stationed  a  vigilant  Aga  and  four  hundred 
Janizaries,  to  levy  a  tribute  on  the  ships  of  every  nation  that 
should  pass  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon.  A  Vene^an 
vessel,  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the  Bosphorus, 
was  sunk  with  a  single  bullet.^  The  master  and  thirty  sailors 
escaped  in  the  boat ;  but  they  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the 
Porte:  the  chief  was  impaled;  his  companions  were  be- 
headed ;  and  the  historian  Ducas  **  beheld,  at  Demotic^L,  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  but  an  Ottoman 
army  marched  into  the  Morea  to  divert  the  force  of  the 
brothers  of  Cogistantine.     At  tHis  sera  of  calamity,  one  of 


**  Among  these  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  conscious  of  his 
kiexDrable  rigot,  that  they  begged  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  city  unless 
tliev  could  return  before  sunset 

"  Ducas,  c  85.  Phranza,  (L  iii.  c.  8,)  who  had  sailed  in  his  voqmI, 
mamemorates  the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr. 


*  This  was  from  a  model  camion  cast  by  Urban  the  Haoeariaii.    9m  |i . 
^1.    Von  Hammtur.  p.  510.— M. 
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AeM   princes,  the  deepot  HiomaB,  was  1>leB8ed  or 

with  the  birth  of  a  son ;  '*  the  last  heir,'*  saja  the  phuntiTB 

Phranza,  **  of  the  last  spark  of  the  Homan  emfHre."  ^ 

The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed  an  anxious  and  sleepiess 
winter :  the  f^riner  were  kept  awake  by  their  fears,  the  latter 
bj  their  hopes;  both  by  the  preparations  of  defenoe  ao^ 
attack ;  and  the  two  emperors,  who  had  the  most  to  loee  or 
to  gain,  were  the  most  deeply  iiected  by  the  nntioBal  senti- 
joent  In  Mahomet,  that  sentiment  was  inflamed  by  the  ardor 
of  his  youth  and  temper :  he  amused  his  leisure  with  building 
at  Adriauople  '*  the  lofty  palace  of  Jehan  Numa^  (the  watch- 
tov7er  of  the  world ;)  but  his  serious  thoughts  were  irrevoeably 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Csesar.  At  the  dead  oi 
night,  about  the  second  watch,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and 
commanded  the  instant  attendance  of  his  prime  vizier.  The 
message,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situation,  alarmed 
the  guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basba ;  who  had  possessed  the 
oonfidence,  and  advised  the  restoration,  of  Amuratll.  On  the 
accession  of  the  son,  the  vizier  was  confirmed  in  his  office  and 
the  ap[)earances  of  &vor ;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was  noC 
insensible  that  he  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice,  which  mi^ht 
break  under  his  footsteps,  and  plunge  him  in  the  abyss.  His 
friendship  for  the  Christians,  which  might  be  innocent  under 
Uie  late  reign,  had  stigmatized  him  with  the  name  of  Gtiboni 
Ortachi,  or  foster-brother  of  the  infidels;*'  and  his  avarice 
entertained  a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence,  ''which 
was  detected  and  punished  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
On  receiving  the  royal  mandate,  he  embraced,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time,  his  wife  and  children  ;  filled  a  cup  with  pieces 
of  gold,  hastened  to  the  palace,  adored  the  sultan,  and  offered, 
according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  the  slight  tribute  of  his  duty 
and  gratitude.**     "It  is  not  my  wish,**  said  Mahomet,  "to 

—  -  ■   -       -     -    I  ■    ■  ■-■■i—        .■-■■■  ■-■-■■■■■-■-■  —  ■  !■■■  I         ^^^^m^mm 

'*  Auctum  est  Palaeologorum  genus,  et  Imperii  Buccessor,  panr*- 
qoe  Romanorum  scintillaB  haBres  natus,  Andreas,  <&c.,  (Phranza,  L  iii. 
?  7.)    The  strong  expression  was  inspired  by  his  feelings. 

'^  Cantemir,  p.  97,  98.  The  sultan  was  either  doubtful  of  his  ron« 
^uest,  or  ignorant  of  the  superior  merits  of  Constantiuople.  A  city 
■>r  a  kingdom  maj'  sometimes  be  ruined  by  the  Imperial  fortune  of 
their  sovereiga 

*^  Lvurpotpdi^  by  the  president  Cousin,  is  translated  per€  notark' 
ae\  most  correctly  mdeed  from  the  Latin  yersion;  but  in  his  hast* 
he  has  overlooked  the  note  by  which  Ishmael  Boillaud  (ad  Ducan^ 
t  8§)  acknowledges  aod  rectifies  his  own  error. 

**  The  Oriental  custom  of  never  appearing  without  gifts  before  f 
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Htnind  mj  gifts,  but  rather  to  heap  and  multiph  them  on  tliy 
kead*  In  my  turn,  I  ask  a  present  far  more  valuaole  and 
hnportant  ^— CoDstantinople.''  A&  soon  as  tho  vkier  had 
leoovered  from  hia  sttrprise,  "  The  same  God,"  said  he,  *^  who 
bas  already  given  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman*  bkh 
pke,  will  not  deny  the  remnant,  and>  the  capHal.  His  provi- 
dence, and  thy  power,  assure  liiy  success ;  and  myself,  with 
the  r«8t  of  thy  ^ithfiil  slaves,  will  sacrifice  :»ur  Uves  and  fbr* 
^neSb^-^^Ls^V'"  {o^  preceptoc,)  continued  the  sultan,  **'di} 
yon  see  thi$  pillow  ?  All  the*,  night,  in  my  agitation,  I  have 
^l)od  it  OB  one  side  and  the  other ;  I  ha^e  riMB  ih>m  my  bed, 
ilgnin  have  I  lain  down ;  yet  sleep  has  not  visited  these  weary 
egres*  Bewace  of  the  gold  and  sUver  of  the  Riomans :  in  arms 
1M6  are  anperiot ;  and  with  the  aid  of  God>  and  the  prayera 
of  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become  masters  of  Constan- 
tiiiopW  To  sound  the  disposition  of  his  soldiers,  he  ofken 
i|p»iidered  through  the  streets  alone,  aad  in  disguise ;  and  it 
ym^  fatal  to  discover  the  sultan,  when  he  wished  to  escape 
from,  the  vulgar  eye^  His  hours  were  spent  in  delineating 
thd  plan-  of  the  hostile,  city ;  ia  debatii^  with  his  geneMils  and 
eiBgineers,  on  what  spot  he  should  eiect  his  batteries ;  on  which 
i^de  he  should  assault  the  wall& ;  where  he  should  spnng  his 
mines ;  to  what  place  he  should  apply  his  scaling-ladders ;  and 
the  exercises  of  the  day^  repeated  and  proved  the  lucubrations 
of  the  night. 

Among  the  implementa  of  djestruction,  he  studied  with 

Cmliar  oaie  the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the 
tins ;  and  hia  artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared 
IQ  the  world.  A  founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane*  or  Hungarian, 
who  had  been  almost  starved  in  the  Greek  service^  deierted 
to  the  Moslems,  and  was  liberally  e&tert»ned  by  the  Turkish 

IIP>II»1II1         II II  I  III!  II  ■         I 

sovereign  or  a  superior  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  seems  analogous  with 
tbe  idea  of  sacrifice,  still  more  ancient  and  universaL  See  ue  exam- 
ples of  such  Persian  gifts,  ^lian.  Hist  Var.  lie  81, 82,  88. 

**  The  Lola  of  tne  Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  84)  and  the  Tata  of  the- 
Greeks  (Ducas,  c.  86)  are  derived  from  the  natural  laoguage  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  such  primitive  words  which  de- 
mote their  parents,  are  the  simple  repetition  of  one  syllable,  composed 
9f  a  labial  or  a  dental  consonant  ana  an  open  vowel,  (Des  Brosses,  M^ 
shanisme  des  Iiangues,  tom.  i  p.  281 — 247.) 


*  GihUtn  has  wnritteii  Dana  by  mistake  fior  Daoer  or  Psdao.   Ai|  v*  Jrttwft 
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sultan.  Maioraet  was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  fmt 
question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist  ^  Am  I 
able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball  or  stone  of 
sufficient  size  to  batter  the  walls  of  Constantinople?  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  their  strength  ;  but  were  they  more  solid  than 
those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior  power; 
the  position  and  management  of  that  engine  must  be  left  to 
vour  engineers."  On  this  assurance,  a  foundry  was  estab> 
lished  at  Adrianople:  the  metal  was  prepared;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass  ord- 
nance of  stupendous,  and  almost  incredible  magnitude;  a 
measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore;  and  the 
stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds.**  *  A  vacant 
place  before  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for  the  first  experi- 
ment ;  but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  mischievous  effects  of 
astonishment  and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  that  the 
cannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensuing  day.  The  explosion 
was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs :  the  ball, 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was  driven  above  a  mile ;  and  on 
the  spot  where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  &thom  deep  in  the 
ground.  For  the  conveyance  of  this  destructive  engine,  a 
frame  or  carriage  of  thirty  wagons  was  linked  together  and 
drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  oxen :  two  hundred  men  on 
both  sides  were  stationed,  to  poise  and  support  the  rolling 
weight;  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  marched  before  to 
smooth  the  way  and  repair  the  bridges ;  and  near  two  months 
were  employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  A  lively  philosopher**  derides  on  this  occasion 
the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  observes,  with  much  reason, 
that  we  should  always  distrust  the  exaggerations  of  a  van- 


**  The  Attic  talent  weighed  about  sixty  minse,  or  avoirdupois  pounds, 
(see  Hoop)r  on  Ancient  Weights,  Measures,  Ac ;)  but  among  the  mod^ 
em  Greeks,  that  classic  appellation  was  extended  to  a  weight  of  ont 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  (Ducange,  TdXavro¥.\ 
Leonardus  Chiensis  measured  the  ball  or  stone  of  the  uecond  cannoo* 
Lapidem,  qui  palmis  undecim  ex  meis  ambibat  in  gyro. 

"  See  Voltaire,  (Hist.  G6nerale,  c.  xci.  p.  294,  295.)  He  was  ambi- 
tious of  universal  monarchy ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the 
iiame  and  style  of  au  astronomer,  a  chemist,  <&c. 


*  1200,  according  to  LeooardoB  Chiensis.  Von  Hammer  states  that  ka 
id  himself  seen  the  great  cannon  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  a  tailor 
who  had  run  away  from  his  creditors,  had  concealed  himself  sevrnil  *^7^ 
Von  Hammer  had  measured  balls  twelve  spans  roond.    Note,  p.  Me.--  M 
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quished  people.  He  calculates,  that  a  ball,  even  c  two  him- 
ared  pounds,  woi  Id  require  a  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  powder;  and  that  the  stroke  wo  old  be  feeble  and 
impotent,  since  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  mass  could  be 
inflamed  at  the  same  moment  A  strano^er  as  I  am  to  the 
art  of  destruction,  I  can  discern  that  the  modem  improve- 
iDttnts  of  artillery  prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight 
of  metal ;  the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or  even  the 
consequence,  of  a  single  explosion.  Yet  I  dare  not  reject  the 
positive  and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporary  writers; 
nor  can  it  seem  improbable,  that  the  first  artists,  in  their  rude 
and  ambitious  efforts,  should  have  transgressed  the  standard 
of  moderation.  A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enormous  than  that 
of  Mahomet,  still  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and 
if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it  has  been  found  on  a  late  trial  that 
the  effect  was  for  from  contemptible.  A  stone  bullet  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds'  weight  was  once  discharged  with  three  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  of  powder:  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards  it  shivered  into  three  rocky  fragments ;  traversed  the 
strait ;  and  leaving  the  waters  in  a  loam,  again  rose  and  bound- 
ed  against  the  opposite  hill.'* 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  of  the  East,  the 
Greek  emperor  implored  with  fervent  prayers  the  assistance 
of  earth  and  heaven.  But  the  invisible  powers  were  deaf  to 
his  supplications;  and  Christendom  beheld  with  indifference 
the  &11  of  Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at  least  some 
promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous  and  temporal  policy  of  the 
Bultan  of  Egypt  Some  states  were  too  weak,  and  others  too 
remote;  by  some  the  danger  was  considered  as  imaginary 
by  others  as  inevitable :  the  Western  princes  were  involved  iu 
their  endless  and  domestic  quarrels ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  exasperated  by  the  falsehood  or  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks. 
Instead  of  employing  in  their  favor  the  arms  and  treasures 
of  Italy,  Nicholas  the  Fifth  had  foretold  their  approaching 
ruin ;  and  his  honor  was  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  prophecy.*    Perhaps  he  was  softened  by  the  last  extrem« 

'*  The  BaroD  de  Tott,  (torn,  iil  p.  85 — 89,)  who  fortified  the  Dar 
danelles  against  the  Russians,  describes  in  a  lively,  aud  even  oomio^ 
strain  his  own  prowess,  and  the  consternation  of  the  Turks.     But  that 
•dventarous  travpller  does  not  possess  the  art  of  gaining  our  confi- 
ieiice.  

*  See  the  cnrioas  Christian  and  Mahometan  predictions  of  the  fal!  *)f  (tai 
Hiutinoplo,  Von  Hammer,  p.  518. — M. 
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hj  o^  tbeir  distress ;  but  his  compassion  was  tcrdy ;  his  efcrli 
wera  faint  and  unavailing;  and  Constantinople  had  ^en^ 
before  the  squadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail  from 
their  harbors.'*  Even  the  princes  of  the  Morea  and  of  the 
Greek  islands  affected  a  cold  neutrality :  ■  the  Genoese  colon j 
of  Galata  negotiated  a  private  treaty  ;  and  the  sultan  indulged 
them  in  the  delusive  hope,  that  by  his  cleraency  they  might 
survive  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  A  plebeian  crowd,  and  some 
Byzantine  nobles  basely  withdrew  from  the  danger  of  their 
country ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the  emperor,  and 
reserv^  for  the  Turks,  the  secret  treasures  which  might  bav^ 
raised  in  their  defence  whole  armies  of  mercenaries.**  Th^ 
indigent  and  solitary  prince  prepared,  however,  to  sustun  hia 
formidable  adversary;  but  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the) 
peril,  his  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  <x>nt68ti.  In  Ihe 
beginning  of  the  spring,  the  Turkish  vanguard  swept  tho 
towns  and  villages  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Constantinople :  8u1> 
mission  was  spared  and  protected;  whatever  presumed  to 
resist  was  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Greek 
places  on  the  Black  Sea,  Mesembria,  Acheloum,  and  BiaoH, 
surrendered  on  the  first  summons;  Selybria  alone  deserved 
the  honors  of  a  siege  or  blockade ;  and  the  bold  inhabitants, 
while  they  were  invested  by  land,  launched  their  boats,  pil<* 
laged  the  opposite  coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold  their  captives  in 
the  public  market.  But  on  the  approach  of  Mahomet  himself 
all  was  silent  and  postrate :  he  first  halted  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles ;  and  from  thence  advancing  in  battle  array,  planted 
before  the  gates  of  St.  Romanus  the  Imperial  standard ;  and 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April  formed  the  memorable  siege  of  Con* 
stantinople. 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  extended  on  the  right  and 
left  from  the  Propontis  to  the  harbor ;  the  Janizaries  in  tha 

**  NoQ  audivit,  indi^um  dncens,  says  the  honest  Antonitmft;  but  am 
ftie  Roman  court  was  aftei  wards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find  tlis 
more  courtly  expression  of  Platina,  in  animo  fuisse  pontifici  juvar* 
Orttcos,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  JRneaa  Sylvius,  structam  classem 
Ac     (Spond.  A.  D.  1458,  No.  3.) 

**  Antooin.  in  Proem. — E])i8t  OardinaL  Isidor.  apud  Spondanum 
tmd  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seized  this  dbta 
Mnrktic  circumstance : — 

The  groanfiifr  Greeks  dig  up  the  golden  caverns. 
The  ficcunmlated  wealth  of  hoarding  ages; 
That  wealth  which,  granted  to  their  weeping 
Bad  nuifed  embattled  nations  at  their  gates. 
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front  were  ttatioiied  before  the  sultan's  tent;  the  Ottonuni 
line  was  covered  by  a  deep  intrenchment ;  and  a  subordinate 
army  endoeed  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  watched  the  doubt- 
ful &ith  of  the  Genoese.  The  inquisitive  Philelphus,  who  re- 
sided 10  Greece  about  thirty  years  before  the  siege,  is  con« 
fident^  that  all  the  Turkish  forces  of  any  name  or  value  couid 
not  exceed  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
Ihottsand  fiiot;  and  he  upbraids  the  pusillanimity  of  the  na- 
tioDS,  who  had*  tamely  yielded  to  a  handful  of  Barbarians. 
6udi  indeed  might  be  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Oc^ 
fieuii^  the  troops  of  the  Porte  who  marched  with  the 
prince,  and  were  paid  from  his  royal  treasury.  But  the 
bashaws,  in  their  respective  goviemments,  maintained  or  levied 
a  provincial  militia;  many  lands  were  held  by  a  military 
tenure ;  many  volunteers  were  attracted  by  the  hope  of  spoil  r 
and  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet  invited  a  swarm  of  hungrj 
and  fearless  fonatics,  who  might  contribute  at  least  to  multi- 
ply the  terrors,  and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the  swords,  of 
the  ChristiaQs.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  powers  is 
magnified  by  Ducas,  Chalcondyles,  and  Leonard  of  Chios,  to 
the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men  ;  but 
Phranza  was  a  less  remote  and  more  accurate  judge ;  and  his 
precise  definition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
does  not  exceed  the  measure  of  experience  and  probability." 
The  navy  of  the  besiegers  was  less  formidable :  the  Propon- 
tis  was  overspread  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  sail ;  but 
of  these  no  more  than  eighteen  could  be  rated  as  galle3rs  of 
war ;  and  the  for  greater  part  must  be  d^aded  to  the  condi> 
tion  of  storcHBhips  and  transports,  which  poured  into  the  camp 
firesh  supplies  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  In  her 
last  decay,  Constantinople  was  still  peopled  with  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  these  numbers  are  found 
in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but  of  captivity ;  and  they  mostly 


**  The  palatine  troope  are  styled  Oapictdi,  the  provincials,  Seraieuli  i 
and  most  of  the  names  and  institutions  of  the  Turkish  militia  existed 
before  the  Ccnum  Nameh  of  Soliman  IT ,  from  which,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience, Coont  Maredgli  has  composeu  his  military  state  of  the  Otto- 
Boan  empire. 

**  The  ^hservaHon  of  Philelphns  is  approved  by  Cuspinian  in  the 
yesr  1608,  (de  OeBsaribas,  in  Epilog,  de  MiUtia  Turcica,  p.  697.)  Mar- 
a%li  proves,  that  the  effective  armies  of  'he  Turks  are  m'Kh  l^ss  nume* 
roiis  than  they  appear.  In  the  army  tlmt  besieged  Oapvitautuiopk^ 
LsooarduB  Chiensis  reckons  no  more  than  1  f»  000  Janizariea. 
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0omisted  of  mechanics,  of  priestn,  of  women,  and  of  mca 
devoid  of  that  spirit  which  even  women  have  sometimet 
exerted  for  the  common  safety.  I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost 
excuse,  the  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve  on  a  distant  firon- 
tier,  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant ;  but  the  man  who  dares  not  expose 
his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  children  and  his  property,  has 
lost  in  society  the  first  and  most  active  energies  of  nature^ 
By  the  emperor's  command,  a  particular  inquiry  had  been 
made  through  the  streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the  cit- 
lEens,  or  even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and  wiUing  to  bear 
arms  for  their  country.  The  lists  were  intrusted  to  Phrftn- 
sa ;  *'  and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  he  informed  his  master, 
with  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national  defence  was  reduced 
to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  JRomatu,  Betweea 
Constantine  and  his  faithful  minister  this  comfortless  secret 
Wjis  preserved ;  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  shields,  cross* 
bows,  and  muskets,  were  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
city  bands.  They  derived  some  accession  from  a  body  of 
two  thousand  strangers,  under  the  command  of  John  Justi- 
niani,  a  noble  Genoese ;  a  liberal  donative  was  advanced  to 
these  auxiliaries;  and  a  princely  recompense,  the  Isle  of 
Lemnos,  was  promised  to  the  valor  and  victory  of  their  chiet 
A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor :  it 
was  su{)ported  by  some  Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and 
merchandise;  and  the  ships  of  every  Christian  nation,  that 
successively  arrived  from  Candia  and  the  Black  Sea,  were 
detained  for  the  public  service.  Against  the  powers  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent  of  thirteen,  perhaps  of 
sixteen,  miles  was  defended  by  a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  soldiers.  Europe  and  Asia  were  open  to  the 
besiegers ;  but  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the  Greeks  must 
sustain  a  daily  decrease ;  nor  could  they  indulge  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  foreign  succor  or  supply. 

The  primitive  Romans  would  have  drawn  their  swords  in 
the  resolution  of  death  or  conquest.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians might  have  embraced  each  other,  and  awaited  in  pa- 
tience and  charity  the  stroke  of  martyrdom.  But  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  animated  only  by  the  spirit  of 

"  Ego,  eideni  (Imp.)  tabellas  extribui  non  absque  dolore  et  mceo- 
titia.  nian8it4|ue  apud  nos  duos  aliis  occultus  numerus,  (Phransa,  1.  iiL 
e.  8.)  With  some  indulgence  for  national  prejudices,  we  cannot  desirt 
%  more  authentic  witr  ess,  not  only  of  public  &ct8,  but  of  private  ecus 
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religion,  and  that  spirit  was  productive  only  of  animosity  and 
discord.  Before  bis  death,  the  emperor  John  Palseologus  had 
renounced  the  unpopular  measure  of  a  union  with  the  Latins ; 
nor  was  the  idea  revived,  till  the  distress  of  his  brother  Con- 
Btantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  flattery  and  dissimulation.** 
With  the  demand  of  temporal  aid,  his  ambassadors  were  in- 
Btructed  to  mingle  the  assurance  of  spiritual  obedience :  his 
neglect  of  the  church  was  excused  by  the  urgent  cares  of  the 
state;  and  his  orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence  of  a 
Boman  legate.  The  Vatican  had  been  too  often  deluded; 
yet  the  signs  of  repentance  could  not  decently  be  overlooked ; 
a  legate  was  more  easily  granted  than  an  army ;  and  about 
six  months  before  the  final  destruction,  the  cardinal  Isidore  of 
Russia  appeared  in  that  character  with  a  retinue  of  priests 
and  soldiers.  The  emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend  and 
£sither;  respectfully  listened  to  his  public  and  private  ser- 
mons ;  and  with  the  most  obsequious  of  the  clergy  and 
laymen  subscribed  the  act  of  union,  as  it  had  been  ratified  in 
ihe  council  of  Florence.  On  the  twelfth  of  Decepiber,  the  two 
nations,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  joined  in  the  communion 
of  sacrifice  and  prayer ;  and  tiie  names  of  the  two  pontifi^ 
were  solemnly  commemorated;  the  names  of  Nicholas  the 
Fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the  patriarch  Gregory,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  a  rebellious  people. 

But  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  altar  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served with  horroi:,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cup  of  the 
sacrament  A  national  historian  acknowledges  with  a  blush, 
that  none  of  his  countrymen,  not  the  emperor  himself,  were 
sincere  in  this  occasional  conformity."  Their  hasty  and 
unconditional  submission  was  palliated  by  a  promise  of  fu- 
ture revisal ;  but  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their  excuses 
was  the  confession  of  their  own  perjury.  When  they  were 
pressed  by  the  reproaches  of  their   honest  brethren,  "Have 

^  m  ■» ■  iM  !■  ■■■■»■■-■  ■■■■■-  I— — ■■■I  .  ,.i.i^,    ■-■--■■■    . 

**  III  SpondanoB,  the  narrative  of  the  union  is  not  only  partial,  but 
imperfect.  The  bishop  of  Pamiers  died  in  1642,  and  tne  history  of 
Ducas,  which  represents  these  scenes  (c.  86,  87)  with  such  truth  and 
•pirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1649. 

■•  Phranza,  one  of  the  conforming  Greeks,  acknowledges  that  the 
measure  was  adopted  only  propter  spem  auxilii ;  he  affirms  with  pleas- 
^  are,  that  those  who  refused  to  perform  their  devotions  in  St  So|»hii^ 
'  ^vtra  culpam  et  in  pace  essent,  (L  ill  c  20.) 
VOL.  VI. — R 
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EtieDte,"  ibej  whttpered,  ^  liave  patience  till  God  tStuA 
Te  deKrered  the  dty  from  the  great  dragon  who  seeks  fa 
de^'Ottf  OB.  Ton  shaJi  then  perceive  wheWer  we  are  tnilf 
lecondled  with  the  Azyinites."  Bat  patience  is  not  tlie  attri- 
bnte  ci  seal ;  nor  can  the  arts  of  a  court  he  adapted  to  tha 
freedom  and  riolence  of  popnlar  enthusiasm.  From  the 
dome  of  St  Sophia  the  inhahitants  of  either  sex,  and  of  er- 
ery  deme,  mshed  in  crowds  to  the  cell  of  the  monk  Gett- 
nadius,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  church.  The  holy  man 
was  inrisible ;  entranced,  as  it  should  seefn,  in  deep  medita;- 
tioni,  or  dirine  rapture:  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  dioor 
of  his  cell  a  speaking  tablet;  and  they  successively  with- 
drew, after  reading  those  tremendous  words  t/'O  miserable 
Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the  truth  ?  and  why,  instead 
of  oonficGng  in  God,  will  ye  put  your  trust  in  the  Italians  f 
In  losing  your  feith  you  will  lose  your  dty.  Have  metef 
on  mey  O  Lord  I  I  protest  in  thy  presence  that  I  am  innooetit 
of  the  crinie.  O  miserable  Romans,  consider,  pause,  and 
repent.  At  the  same  moment  that  you  renounce  the  tefigioti 
of  yotir  lathers,  by  embracing  impiety,  you  submit  to  a  ibf- 
eisn  servitude."  Acootding  to  the  advice  of  Gennadius,  thd 
religious  virgins,  as  pure  as  angels,  and  as  proud  as  daemons, 
rejected  the  act  of  union,  and  abjured  all  commuDion  with  the 
present  and  future  associates  of  uie  Latins ;  and  their  exam^ 
pie  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  Ffom  the  monastery,  the  devout  Greeks 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  taverns ;  drank  confusion  to  the 
slaves  of  the  pope ;  emptied  their  glasses  in  honor  of  the 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin;  and  besought  her  to  defend 
against  Mahomet  the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved  from 
Chosroes  and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxication  of 
zeal  and  wine,  they  valiantly  exclaimed,  ''What  occasion 
have  we  for  succor,  or  union,  or  Latins  ?  Far  from  us  be 
the  worship  of  the  Azymites  T  During  the  winter  that  pre- 
ceded the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was  distracted  by  this 
epidemical  frenzy;   and   the   season   of  Lent,  the   approach 

'*  His  primitive  and  Becalar  naAie  was  George  Scholarios,  wbidl 
he  diangea  for  that  of  Getmadhis,  either  when  he  became  a  monk  or 
a  patriardi.  His  defence,  at  Florence,  of  the  same  union,  which  hs 
so  fnriotuly  attacked  at  Constantinople,  has  tempted  l^eo  Allatinf 
(Diatrib.  de  Georgiis,  in  Fabric  Bibliot.  Graec.  tom.  x.  p.  760— 18e)  to 
divide  hhn  into  two  men ;  but  Renaudot  (p.  848 — 88S)  has  netored  the 
ideetity  of  his  person  and  the  dnplidty  of  his  character. 
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of  Easter^  instead  of  breathing  charity  and  love,  Bor?ed  only 
to  fortify  the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the  zealots.  The 
eonfessors  scrutinized  and  alarmed  the  couRcienoe  of  their 
votaries^  and  a  rigorous  penance  was  imposed  on  thoee  who 
had  received  the  communion  from  a  priest  who  had  given  an 
express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His  service  at  the  altar 
propagated  the  infection  to  the  mute  and  simple  spectators  of 
the  ceremony:  they  forfeited,  by  the  impure  spectacle,  the 
virtue  of  the  sacerdotal  character ;  nor  was  it  Ikwful,  even  iii 
danger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their 
prayers  or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  Si. 
8ophia  been  polluted  by  the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was  de- 
serted as  a  Jewish  synagc^ue,  or  a  heathen  temple,  by  th« 
clergy  and  people ;  a^  a  vast  and  gloomy  silence  prevailed 
in  Uiat  venerable  dome,  which  had  so  often  smoked  with  a 
rJoud  of  incense,  blazed  with  innumerable  lights^  and  re- 
sounded with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The 
Latins  were  the  moat  odious  of  heretics  and  infidels;  and 
the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the  great  duke,  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  behold  in  Constantinople  the 
turban  of  Mahomet,  than  the  pope's  tiara  or  a  cardinal's 
hat**  A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  Christians  and  patriots 
was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Greeks :  the  emperor  was  de- 
prived of  the  affection  and  support  of  his  subjects ;  and  theii 
native  cowardice  was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  divine 
decree,  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance. 

Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  Coa^tantih 
nople,  the  two  sides  along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible  to 
an  enemy ;  the  Propontis  by  nature,  and  the  harbor  by  art 
Between  the  two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land 
side  was  protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  of  thd 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet  Against  this  line  of  fortification, 
which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness,  prolongs  to  the  measure  of 
six  miles,**  the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  attack ;  and 
the  emperor,  after  distributing  the  service  and  command  of 
the  most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  ex« 
ternal  wall.    In  the  first  days  of  the  si^e  the  Greek  soldiers 

**  ^futtSXtnv^  traXtnrrpc,  may  be  fairly  translftted  a  cardfaiara  hat  Thi 
diffsrenoe  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  habits  imbittered  the  schism. 

**  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest  measnrt 
which  is  preserved  in  the  wersts  of  Russia,  of  547  French  taisex,  and 
of  104f  to  a  degree.    The  six  miles  of  Phranza  do  not  exceed  four 

ft^gltsh  miles,  (D'Anville,  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  61, 128,  A&> 
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desoendecl  into  the  ditch,  or  sallied  into  the  field ;  but  they 
«oon  discovered,  that,  in  the  proportion  of  their  nuuiberi, 
one  Chrifttian  was  of  more  value  than  twenty  Turks:  and, 
after  these  bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  content  to 
maintain  the  rampart  with  their  missile  weapons.  Nor 
iliould  this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusillanimity.  The  na- 
tion was  indeed  pusillanimous  and  base ;  but  Uie  last  Constan- 
dne  deserves  the  name  of  a  hero :  his  noble  band  of  volun- 
cetira  WIS  inspired  with  Roman  virtue ;  and  the  foreign  aoz- 
diaries  supported  the  honor  of  the  Western  chivalry.  The 
ilicessant  volleys  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accompanied 
with  the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  fire,  of  their  musketry 
and  cannon.  Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the  same  time 
either  ^ve,  or  even  ten,  balls  of  lead,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut; 
and,  according  to  the  closeness  of  the  ranks  and  the  force 
of  the  powder,  several  brea^^tplates  and  bodies  were  trans- 
pierced by  the  same  shot.  But  the  Turkish  approaches  were 
soon  sunk  in  trenches,  or  covered  with  ruins.  Each  day 
added  to  the  science  of  the  Christians ;  but  their  inadequate 
stock  of  gunpowder  was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each 
day.  Their  ordnance  was  not  powerful,  either  in  size  or 
number ;  and  if  they  possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they 
feared  to  plant  them  on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged  structure 
should  be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explosion.*'  The 
same  destructive  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  Moslems; 
by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  superior  energy  of  zeal, 
riches,  and  despotism.  The  great  cannon  of  Mahomet  has 
been  separately  noticed  ;  an  important  and  visible  object  in 
the  history  of  the  times:  but  that  enormous  engine  was 
flanked  by  two  fellows  almost  of  equal  magnitude:"  the 
long  order  of  the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 

'^  At  indies  doctiores  nostri  facti  paravere  contra  hostes  machina 
menta,  qiue  tamen  avare  dabantur.  rulvis  erat  nitri  modica  exigna; 
tela  moaica ;  bombardsB,  si  aderant  incomnioditate  loci  primum  bostet 
offendere.  maceriebus  alveisque  tectos,  non  poterant  Nam  si  qua 
magnaB  erant,  ne  murus  conciiteretur  noster,  quiescebant  This  passage 
of  Leonardus  Chiensis  is  curious  and  important 

*'  According  to  Cbalcondyles  and  Phranza,  the  great  cannon  burst; 
Ml  incident  which,  according  to  Ducas,  was  prevented  by  the  artist^i 
ilrilL    ]t  is  evident  that  they  do  not  speak  or  the  same  gun.* 


*   ritfty  speak,  one  of  a  Byzantine,  one  of  a  Turkish,  gun.    Von 

Mto  p.  ife 
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walls ;  fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  oLce  on  the  moet  ae 
eessible  places ;  and  of  one  of  these  it  is  ambiguously  expressed, 
that  it  was  mounted  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  or  that 
it  discharged  one  hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet  in  the  power 
and  activity  of  the  sultan,  we  may  discern  the  infancy  of  the 
new  science.  Under  a  master  who  counted  the  moments,  the 
great  cannon  could  be  loaded  and  fired  no  more  than  seven 
times  in  one  day.**  The  heated  metal  unfortunately  burst ; 
several  workmen  were  destroyed ;  and  the  skill  of  an  artist* 
was  admired  who  bethought  himself  of  preventing  the  dangei 
and  the  accident,  by  pouring  oil,  after  each  explosion,  into  th^ 
mouth  of  the  cannon. 

The  first  random  shots  were  productive  of  more  sound 
than  effect ;  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a  Christian,  that  the 
engineers  were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion.  However  imper- 
fect, the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  walls ;  and  the  Turks,  pushing  their  approacbei>  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to  fill  the  enormous  ch^tsm, 
and  to  build  a  road  to  the  assault**  Innumerable  fascines,  and 
hogsheads,  and  trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped  on  each  otber ; 
and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  throng,  that  the  fore- 
most and  the  weakest  were  pushed  heaolong  down  the  preci- 
pice, and  instantly  buried  under  the  accumulated  mass.  To 
fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers ;  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  was  the  safety  of  the  besieged  ;  and  after  a  long  and 
bloody  conflict,  the  web  that  had  been  woven  in  the  day  was 
still  unravelled  in  the  night.  The  next  resource  of  Mahomet 
was  the  practice  of  mines ;  but  the  soil  was  rocky ;  in  every 
^attempt  he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the  Christian 
engineers ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of  replenishing 
those  subterraneous  passages  witb  gunpowder,  and  blowing 


**  Near  a  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  ilie 
French  and  English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  firing  SOD  ghot 
in  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  (M^moires  de  Martin  du  Bellay,  1  x, 
in  the  Collection  G^nerale,  torn.  xxi.  p.  289.) 

**  I  have  selected  some  curious  tacts,  without  striving  to  emulate 
the  bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  abb^  de  Vertot,  in  his  pro 
bz  descriptions  of  the  sieges  of  Rhodes,  Malta,  Ac.  But  that  agrecjiblc 
historian  had  a  turn  for  romance ;  and  as  he  wrote  to  please  the  order 
he  bad  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  chivalry. 


*  The  fixinder  of  the  gan.    Von  Hammer,  p.  SM. 
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hk  transient  proeperky,  CharleB  the  ESghth  was  amlntioiis  of 
joiniog  the  empire  of  tbe  East  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples: 
m  a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the  appellation  and  the  purple 
of  Augustus :  the  Greeks  rejoioed  and  the  Ottoman  already 
trembled,  at  the  approach  of  tbe  French  chivalry.*"  Maau4 
Falieologus,  the  second  son,  was  tempted  tp  revisit  his  native 
oountry :  his  return  might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be  dan- 
geroiis,  to  the  Porte :  he  was  maintained  at  Oonstantuiople  in 
safety  and  ease ;  and  an  honorable  ti»in  of  Christians  and 
Moslems  attended  him  to  the  grave.  If  there  be  some  animaSa 
of  so  generous  a  nature  that  they  refuse  to  propagate  in  a  do« 
mestic  state,  the  last  of  the  Imperial  race  must  be  ascribed  U> 
an  inferior  kind :  he  accepted  from  the  sultan's  liberality  two 
beautiful  females ;  and  his  surviving  son  was  lost  iu  the  habit 
and  rehgion  of  a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and  magnified 
in  its  loss:  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  fifth,  however 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  dishonored  by  the  &11  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  and  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Latins  re- 
vived, or  seemed  to  revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  cm* 
sades.  In  one  of  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  West, 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  entertained,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  as 
assembly  of  his  nobles;  and  the  pompous  pageants  of  the 
feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  fency  and  feelings.**  In 
the  midst  of  the  banquet  a  gigantic  Saracen  entered  the  hall, 
leading  a  fictitious  elephant  with  a  castle  on  his  back :  a 
matron  in  a  mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  was  seen 
to  issue  from  the  castle:  she  deplored  her  oppression,  and 
accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions :  the  principal  herald 


pot  Andrew  PalseologuS)  reserving  tbe  Morea,  and  stipulating  some 
private  advantages,  coDveys  to  C^les  V IIL,  king  of  France,  the  em- 
pires of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  (Spondanus,  A.  D.  1495,  Na  2^ 
M.  D.  Foncemagne  (Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zvii.  p^ 
689 — 578)  has  bestowed  a  dissertation  on  his  national  title,  of  whi<^ 
he  bad  obtained  a  copy  from  Rome. 

••  See  Philippe  de  Comines,  (L  vil  c  14,)  who  reckons  with  pleas- 
ure tbe  number  of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  60  miles  of  ao 
easy  navigation,  eighteen  days'  journey  from  Valona  to  Constantino- 
ple, Ac.  On  this  occasion  the  Turkish  empire  was  saved  by  the  p(^i^ 
ofVenice.  ^ 

*'  See  the  original  feast  in  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  (M6moires,  P.  i 
e.  29,  80,)  with  ttie  abstract  and  observations  of  M.  de  Ste.  Palay^ 
(M^moires  sur  la  Chevalerie,  tom.  l  P.  iil  p.  182 — 185.)  The  peaoodi 
and  the  oheasant  were  distinguished  as  royal  iMrda. 


#f  tli^  golden  fleece  advapoed^  bearing  on  his  fist  a  Hire  pfaeas- 
imt,  wnich,  according  to  the  ntes  of  chivalry,  he  presented 
to  the  duke.  At  this  extraordinary  sumnions,  Philip,  a  wise 
and  aged  prince,  engaged  his  person  and  powers  in  the  holy 
war  against  the  Turks :  his  example  was  imitated  by  the 
barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly  :  they  swore  to  God,  thu 
Virgin,  the  ladies  and  the  pheasant ;  and  their  particular  vows 
were  not  less  extravagant  than  the  general  sanction  of  their 
oath.  But  the  performance  was  made  to  depend  on  soma 
future  and  foreign  contingency ;  and  during  twelve  years,  till 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be  scru- 
pulously, and  perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of  bis  departure. 
Ilad  every  breast  glowed  with  the  same  ardor ;  bad  the  union 
of  the  Christians  corresponded  with  their  bravery ;  bad  every 
country,  from  Sweden**  to  Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  men  and  money,  it  is  indeed  prob- 
able that  Constantinople  would  have  been  delivered,  and  that 
the  Turks  might  have  been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or 
the  Euphrates*  But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who  com- 
ppsed  every  epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting,  JR]nea8 
Bylvius,**  a  statesman  and  orator,  describes  from  his  own 
experience  the  repugnant  state  and  spirit  of  Christendom. 
"  It  is  a  body,"  says  he,  "  without  a  head ;  a  republic  witk- 
yoki  laws  or  magistrates.  The  pope  and  the  Mnperor  may 
shine  as  lofty  titles,  as  splendid  images ;  but  (hey  are  unable 
to  command,  and  none  are  willing  to  obey :  every  state  has  a 
separate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate  interest. 
What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many  discordant  and  hostile 
powers  undSr  the  same  standard  ?  Could  they  be  assembled 
m  arms,  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  general? 
What  order  could  be  maintained  ? — what  military  disdpline  ? 
Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous  multitude  f 
Who  would  understand  their  various  languages,  or  direct  their 
stranger  and  incompatible  manners?  What  mortal  could 
reconcile  the  English  with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Arragon 

**  It  was  found  by  an  actual  enumeraUoo,  that  Sweden,  Qoibland, 
luid  Finland,  oontained  1,90Q,000  fighting  men,  and  consequeoUy  were 
iax  mote  populous  than  at  present. 

*^  In  the  year  1454,  Spondanus  has  given,  from  JSneaa  SylTina,  « 
viaw  of  the  state  of  Europe,  enriched  with  his  own  obseryatKxik  Hull 
Taluable  annalist,  and  the  Italian  Muratori,  will  continue  the  series  of 
0Tent8  from  the  year  1468  to  1481,  the  end  pf  Mahoo^t's  life,  ^m-  n 
tfua  chapter. 


s* 
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the  Germans  with  the  natives  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  f  K 
a  small  number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war,  the/  must  be  over« 
thrown  by  the  infidels;  if  many,  by  their  own  weight  and 
oonfiision.''  Yet  the  same  fi^neas,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
papa]  throne,  under  the  name  of  Pius  the  Second,  devoted  his 
life  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of 
Mantua  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble  enthusiasm ; 
but  when  the  pontiff  appeared  at  Ancona,  to  embark  in  person 
with  the  troops,  engagements  vanished  in  excuses ;  a  precise 
day  was  adjourned  to  an  indefinite  term ;  and  his  effective 
army  consisted  of  some  German  pilgrims,  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and  arms.  Regardless 
of  futurity,  his  successors  and  the  powers  of  Italy  were  in- 
volved in  the  schemes  of  present  and  domestic  ambition ;  and 
the  distance  or  proximity  of  each  object  determined  in  their 
eyes  its  apparent  magnitude.  A  more  enlarged  view  of  their 
interest  would  have  taught  them  to  maintain  a  defensive  and 
naval  war  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  support  of 
Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians  might  have  prevented 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  siege 
and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  diffused  a  general  conster- 
nation ;  and  Pope  Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps^ 
when  the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet the  Second,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.**  His 
lofty  genius  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Italy :  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  city  and  a  capacious  harbor ;  and  the  same 
reign  might  have  been  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  the  New 
and  the  Ancient  Rome.**  ^\  ^ 


*'  Besides  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  consult  Giannone 
(Istoria  Civile,  torn.  iii.  p.  449 — 455)  for  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  For  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Mahomet  IL,  I 
have  occasionally  used  the  Memorie  Istoriche  de  Monarchi  Ottomanni 
di  Giovanni  Sagredo,  (Venezia,  1677,  in  4to.)  In  peace  and  war,  the 
Turks  have  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
All  her  despatches  and  archives  were  open  to  a  procurator  of  St. 
Mark,  and  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  either  in  sense  or  style.  Yet 
he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infidels :  he  is  ignorant  of  their  language  and 
manners ;  and  his  narrative,  which  allows  only  70  pages  to  M^iomet 
IL,  (p.  69 — 140,)  becomes   more  copious   and  autnentic  as  he   ap* 

J  roaches  the  years  1640  and  1644,  the  term  of  the  historic  labors  of 
ohn  Sagredo. 

*'  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek  empira^ 
I  ahali  briefly  mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzantine  writers  wiioss 
ftsmes  and  testimonies  have  been  successively  repeated  in  this  work 
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The  Greek  presses  of  Aldus  and  the  Italians  were  confined  t«  tha 
elassics  of  a  better  age ;  and  the  first  rude  editions  of  Procopiui^ 
Agathias,  Oedrenus,  Zonaras,  Ac,  were  published  by  the  learned  dili- 
gence of  the  Germans.  The  whole  Byzantine  series  (xzzvi  volumes 
in  folio)  has  gradually  issued  (A.  D.  1648,  <&c.)  from  the  royal  press  of 
the  Louvre,  with  some  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipsic ;  but  the 
Venetian  edition,  (A.  D.  1729,)  thous^h  cheaper  and  more  copious,  is 
Dot  less  inferior  in  correctness  than  m  magnificence  to  that  of  Paris. 
The  merits  of  the  French  editors  are  various ;  but  the  value  of  Anna 
Comnena,  Cinnamus,  Villehardouin.  <ltc.,  is  enhanced  by  the  historical 
Dotes  of  Charles  de  Fresne  -du  Gauge.  His  supplemental  works,  tha 
Orejk  Glossary,  the  Oonstantinopolis  Christiana,  the  Familis  Byzau- 
tinap^  diffiise  a  steady  light  over  tne  darkness  of  the  Lower  Empire.* 


*  The  new  edition  of  the  B  vcantines,  projected  by  Niebahr,  and  oon- 
tiaacd  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  government,  is  the  most  con- 
venient in  size,  and  contains  some  aatbors  (Leo  Diaconos,  Johannes  Ly- 
das,  Corippos,  the  new  fragment  of  Dexippns,  Eanapias,  ice,  discovered 
by  Mai)  which  could  not  be  comprised  in  the  former  collections ;  bat  the 
names  of  each  edit(Mrs  as  Bekker,  the  Dindorfs,  &s.,  raised  hopes  of  some- 
thing mme  than  the  mere  republication  of  th  t  text,  and  the  notes  of 
former  editors.  Little,  I  regret  to  say,  has  bees^  added  of  amrotatioBu  tad 
the  old  inoonreot  ve<«ioas  have  br«»  retained. — ^M. 
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CHAPTER    LXIX. 

mATB    OF    ROMS    FROM   THB    TWELFTH    CEITTUBT. TEMPORlJb 

DOMIVION    OF    THE    POPB8. — SBDITIONS  OF    TfiS    OITT. — -FQ* 

UTIOAL   HSRK8T  OF  ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA. ^RBSIORATION  OF 

THB   REPUBLIC. THE    SENATORS. PRIDE    OF   THB    ROMANS. 

THEIR   WARS. THEY  ARE    DEPRIYBD    OF    THB    ELECTION 

AND  PRESENCE  OF  THB  POPES,  WHO   RBTIRB  TO  AYI&NON.^ 

THE   JUBILEE. ^NOBLE    FAMILIES    OF  ROME. ^^BUD    OF   IHB 

COLONNA  AND   URSINL 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  &I1  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, our  eye  is  inyariably  fixed  on  the  rojal  dtj,  which  had 
given  laws  to  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  We  oontem* 
plate  her  fortunes,  at  first  with  admiration,  at  length  with 
pity,  always  with  attention ;  and  when  that  attention  is  divert- 
ed fi\)m  the  capital  to  the  provinces,  they  are  considered  as 
BO  many  branches  which  have  been  successively  severed  from 
the  Imperial  trunk.  The  foundation  of  a  second  Rome,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  compelled  the  historian  to 
follow  the  successors  of  Constantine;  and  our  curiosity  has 
been  tempted  to  visit  the  most  remote  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  explore  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  long 
decay  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  By  the  conquest  of  Jujv- 
tinian,  we  have  been  recalled  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metropolis ;  but  that  deliver 
ancd  was  a  change,  or  perhaps  an  aggravation,  of  servitude. 
Rome  had  been  already  stripped  of  her  trophies,  her  gods, 
and  her  Caesars ;  nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion  more  inglori 
ous  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  a  religious  quarrel,  the 
worship  of  images,  provoked  the  Romans  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence :  their  bishop  became  the  temporal,  as  well  as  th« 
spiritual,  father  of  a  free  people ;  and  of  the  Western  empire, 
which  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  the  title  and  image  still 
decorate  the  singular  constitution  of  modem  Germany.  The 
name  of  Rome  must  yet  command  our  involuntary  resj)ect : 
the  climate  (whatsoever  may  be  its  influence)  was  no  loni^ef 
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lihe  same : '  the  purity  of  blood  had  been  oontamiaa^ 
through  a  thousand  diannels ;  but  the  venerable  aspect  of  her 
ruins,  and  the  memory  of  past  greatness,  rekindled  a  spark  of 
the  national  character.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ex- 
hibits some  soenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  shall  I 
dismiss  the  present  work  till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  and  rev^ 
olutions  of  the  Roman  orrr,  which  acquiesced  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  pooes,  about  the  same  time  tiiat  Constan- 
linople  was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish  arms. 

In  the  banning  of  the  twelfth  century,'  the  sera  of  the  first 
^usade,  Rome  was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as  \he  metropolis 
of  the  world,  as  the  throne  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who, 
6rom  the  eternal  city,  derived  their  title,  their  honors,  and  the 
right  or  exercise  of  temporal  dominion.  After  so  long  an 
interruption,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  that  the  succes- 
sors of  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  were  chosen  beyond  the 
Rhine  in  a  national  diet ;  but  that  these  princes  were  content 
with  the  humble  names  of  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy,  till 
they  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  to  seek  their 
Imperial  crown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.*  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  their  approach  was  saluted  by  a  long 
procession  of  the  clergy  and  people  with  palms  and  crosses ; 
and  the  terrific  emblems  of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and 
eagles,  that  floated  in  the  military  banners,  represented  the 
departed   legions   and   cohorts   of  the  ^epubtic    The  royal 

'  The  abb6  Dubos,  who,  whh  less  genius  than  his  successor  Montes- 
quieu, has  asserted  and  magnified  the  influence  of  climate,  objects  to 
himself  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  and  Batavians.  To  the  first  of 
these  examples  he  rephes,  1.  "Hiat  the  change  is  less  real  than  apparent^ 
and  that  the  modern  Romans  prudently  conceal  in  ^emselves  ilie  vir- 
tues of  their  ancestors.  2.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  climate  of 
Rome  have  suffered  a  great  and  visible  alteration,  (Reflexions  sur  la 
Po^e  et  sur  la  Peinture,  part  ii  sect  16.)* 

*  The  reader  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Rome,  that  I  would  ad- 
vise bin)  to  recollect  or  review  the  zlixth  ch^ter  of  this  History. 

'  The  coronation  of  the  German  emperors  at  Rome,  more  especially 
in  the  xith  century,  is  best  represented  from  the  original  monuments 
by  Muratori^Antiquitai  Italiae  Medii  Mr\,  tonv,  I  &sertat.  il  p.  99, 
Ac.)  ani  Cepni,  (Moniuneni  Domin.  Pontif.  torn,  ii  diss,  vl  p.  261,)  the 
latter  of  ^om  I  only  know  from  the  copious  extract  of  Schmidt,  (Ilist 
/d«8  Allemands  torn,  iil  p.  255 — 266.) 

^  This  question  is  discossed  at  considerable  length  in  Dr.  Arnold's  History 
Af  Rome,  ch.  xxiii  Sep  likewise  Bunsem's  DisscHrtatiQin  on  the  ▲ria  Oatttva 
Kooui  Beschreibung,  pp.  8v}.  108. — ^M. 
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iMith  to  maicitain  the  liberdoB  of  Rome  was  thrice  reitenitedi 
at  the  bndge,  the  ^te,  and  on  the  stain  of  the  Vatican ;  and 
the  distributioD  of  a  customary  domitive  feebly  imitated  the 
magnificence  of  the  first  Caesars.  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
the  coronation  was  performed  by  his  successor :  the  voice  oi 
God  was  confounded  with  that  of  the  people ;  and  the  publi 
consent  was  declared  in  the  acclamations  of  ^  Long  life  ana^ 
victor}'  to  pur  lord  the  pope !  long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord 
the  emperor !  long  life  and  victory  to  the  Roman  and  Teutonic 
armies  I"*  The  names  of  Csesar  and  Augustus,  the  laws  of 
Constantine  and  -Justinian,  the  example  ol  Charlemagne  and 
Otho,  establish^  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  emperors: 
their  title  and  image  was  engraved  on  the  papal  coins ;  *  and 
their  jurisdiction  was  marked  by  the  sword  of  justice,  which 
they  delivered  to  the  prefect  of  the  city.  But  every  Roman 
prejudice  was  awakened  by  the  name,  the  language,  and  the 
manners,  of  a  Barbarian  lord.  The  Csesars  of  Saxony  or 
Francoma  were  the  chiefe  of  a  feudal  aristocracy ;  nor  could 
they  exercise  the  discipline  of  civil  and  military  power,  which 
alone  secures  the  obedience  of  a  distant  people,  unpatient  of 
servitude,  though  perhaps  incapable  of  medom.  Once,  and 
once  only,  in  his  life,  each  emperor,  with  an  army  of  Teutonic 
vassals,  descended  from  the  Alps.  I  have  described  the  peace- 
ful order  of  his  entry  and  coronation ;  but  that  order  was 
commonly  disturbed  by  the  clamor  and  sedition  of  the  Romans, 
who  encountered  their  sovereign  as  a  foreign  invader :  his  de- 
parture was  always  speedy,  and  often  shameful ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  long  reign,  his  authority  was  insulted,  and  his 
name  was  forgotten.  The  progress  of  independence  in  Grer- 
many  and  Italy  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial 
sovereignty,  and  the  triumph  of  the  popes  was  the  deliverance 
of  Rome.  ^ 

Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor  had  precariously 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest;  but  the  authority  of  the 
pope  was   founded  on  the  soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of 


*  Exercitui  Romano  et  Teutonico  1    The  latter  was  both  seen  an.i 
felt ;  but  the  former  was  no  more  than  magni  nominis  umbra. 

*  Muratori  has  given  the  series  of  the  papal  coins,  (Antiquitat.  torn, 
si  diss,  xxvil  p.  648 — 554.)  He  finds  onlj  two  more  early  than  the 
year  800 :  fifty  are  still  extant  from  Leo  IIL  to  Leo  IX,  with  the  ad 
ditioi  of  the  reigning  emperor  none  remain  3f  Gregory  VIL  or  Urbaa 
IL ;  but  in  those  of  Pascl  al  H  he  seems  to  have  renounced  this  ba^ft 
•f  dopcndenoe. 
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opinion  and  habit.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  inflaenoe  re- 
stored and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  Instead  of  the 
arbitrary  or  venal  nomination  of  a  German  court,  the  vicar 
of  Christ  was  freely  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  most 
of  whom  were  either  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
applause  of  the  magistrates  and  people  confirmed  his  eleo> 
lion,  and  j^he  ecclesiastical  power  that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden 
and  Britain  had  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  suffrage  of 
the  Romans.  The  same  suffrage  gave  a  prince,  as  well  as  a 
pontifl^  to  the  capital.  It  was  universally  believed,  that  Con- 
Btantine  had  invested  the  popes  with  the  temporal  dominion  of 
Rome ;  and  the  boldest  civilians,  the  most  profane  sceptics, 
were  satisfied  with  disputing  the  right  of  the  emperor  and  the 
validity  of  his  gift.  The  truth  of  the  fact,  the  authenticity  of 
his  donation,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  ignorance  and  tradition 
of  four  centuries ;  and  the  fabulous  origin  was  lost  in  the  real 
and  permanent  effects.  The  name  of  Domintis  or  Lord  was 
inscribed  on  the  coin  of  the  bishops :  their  title  was  acknowl- 
edged by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  with  the 
free,  or  reluctant,  consent  of  the  German  Csesars,  they  had 
long  exerdsed  a  supreme  or  subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the 
city  and  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  The  reign  of  the  popes, 
which  gratified  the  prejudices,  was  not  incompadble  with  the 
hberties,  of  Rome ;  and  a  more  critical  inquiry  would  have 
revealed  a  still  nobler  source  of  their  power ;  the  gratitude 
of  a  nation,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  the  heresy  and 
oppression  of  the  Greek  tyrant  In  an  age  of  superstition,  it 
should  seem  that  the  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  charac- 
ters would  mutually  fortify  each  other ;  and  that  the  keys  of 
Paradise  would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obedience. 
The  sanctity  of  the  office  might  indeed  be  degraded  by  the 
personal  vices  of  the  man.  But  the  scandals  of  the  tenth 
century  were  obliterated  by  the  austere  and  more  dangeroos 
virtues  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  his  successors ;  and  in  the 
ambitious  contests  which  they  maintained  for  the  rights  of 
the  church,  their  sufferings  or  their  success  must  equally  tend 
to  increase  the  popular  veneration.  They  sometimes  wan- 
dered in  poverty  and  exile,  the  victims  of  persecution ;  and 
the  apostolic  zeal  with  which  they  offered  themselves  to  mar- 
tyrdom must  engage  the  favor  and  sympathy  of  every  Catho» 
he  braast  And  sometimes,  thundering  from  the  Vatican, 
they  created,  judged,  and  deposed  the  kings  of  th«»  w^fM  :  nof 
Mold  the  proudest  Roman  be  disgraced  bj 
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Ijrieai,  whose  feet  were  kiaaed,  and  whose  stimip  was  heli,  by 
the  Buooenore  of  Charlemagne.*  Even  the  temporal  inteml 
of  the  dtj  should  have  protected  in  peace  and  honor  the 
residence  of  the  popes;  from  whence  a  vain  and  husj  peo- 
ple derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence  and  riches. 
Ihe  fixed  revenue  of  the  popes  was  probably  impaired ;  man} 
of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces^ 
had  been  invaded  by  sacrilegious  hands ;  nor  could  the  km 
oe  compensated  by  the  claim,  rather  than  the  possession,  of 
the  more  ample  gifts  of  Pepin  and  his  descendants.  But  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol  were  nourished  by  the  incessant  and  in- 
creasing swarms  of  pilgrims  and  suppliants:  the  pale  of 
Christianity  was  enlaiged,  and  the  pope  and  cardinals  wers 
overwhelmed  by  the  judgment  <^  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
causes.  A  new  jurispmdence  had  established  in  the  Latin 
church  the  right  and  practice  of  appeals ;  ^  and  firom  the  North 
and  West  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  invited  or  summoned 
to  solicit,  to  complain,  to  accuse,  or  to  justify,  before  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles.  A  rare  prodigy  is  once  recorded, 
that  two  horses,  bebnging  to  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and 
Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet  laden  with  gold  and  silver:' 
but  it  was  soon  understood,  that  the  sucoees,  both  of  the  pil* 
grims  and  clients,  depended  much  less  on  the  justice  of  their 
cause  than  ou  the  value  of  their  offering.  The  wealth  and 
piety  of  these  strangers  were  ostentatiously  displayed;  and 
their  expenses,  sacred  or  profane,  circulated  in  various  chan- 
nels for  the  emolument  of  the  Romans. 

Such  powerful  motives  should   have  firmly  attached  the 

*  See  Ducange,  Gloss,  medise  et  infimsB  Latinitat.  torn.  vi.  p.  864, 865, 
Staff  A.  This  homage  was  paid  by  kings  to  archbishops,  and  by  vassals 
to  their  lords,  (Schmidt,  tom.  iiL  p.  262 ;)  and  it  was  the  nicest  pol^y 
of  Rome  to  confound  the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal  subjectioo. 

^  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontiff  are 
deplored  by  the  zeal  of  St  Bernard  (de  Consideratione,  I  iiL  tom.  ii. 
p.  431—442,  edit  Mabillon,  Venet  1750)  and  the  judgment  of  Fleury, 
(Discours  sur  THist.  EccURiastique,  iv.  et  vii)  But  the  saiDt,  who 
believed  in  the  fidse  decretals  condemns  only  the  abuse  of  these  ap- 
peals; the  more  enlightened  historian  bvestigates  the  orig^l,  a^ 
rejects  the  principles,  of  this  new  jurisprudence. 

*  Germanici  ....  summarii  non  levatis  sarcinis  onusti  nihili>> 
minus  repatriant  invitt  Nova  res!  quando  hactenus  aurum  Roma 
refudit  f  Et  nunc  Romanorum  consilio  id  usnrpatum  non  credimo^ 
(Bernard,  de  Consideratione,  L  ill  c.  8,  p.  487.)  The  first  words  fl 
the  passage  are  oliscure,  and  probably  corr  ipt 
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Tolontary  and  pious  oljedience  of  the  Roman  people  to  their 
^iritual  and  temporal  ^Either.  But  the  operation  of  pnejndiea 
and  interest  is  often  disturbed  by  the  sallies  of  ungovernable 
Dassion.  The  Indian  who  fells  the  tree,  that  he  may  gather 
the  fruit,*  and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the  caravans  of  oora- 
meroe,  are  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature, 
which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  present,  and  relinquishes  for 
momentary  rapine  the  long  and  secure  possession  of  the  most 
ILportant  blessings.  And  it  was  thus,  that  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter  was  pro&ned  by  the  thoughtless  Romans ;  who  pillaged 
the  offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims,  without  computing 
the  number  and  value  of  similar  visits,  which  they  prevented 
by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege.  Even  the  influence  of  super- 
stition is  fluctuating  and  precarious;  and  the  slave,  whose 
reason  is  subdued,  will  often  be  delivered  by  his  avarice  or 
pride.  A  credulous  devotion  for  the  fables  and  oracles  of  the 
priesthood  most  powerfully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a  Barbarian ; 
yet  such  a  mind  is  the  least  capable  of  preferring  imagina- 
tfon  to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a  distant  motive,  to  an  invisible, 
perhaps  an  ideal,  object,  the  appetites  and  interests  of  the 
present  world.  In  the  vigor  of  health  and  youth,  his  practice 
will  perpetually  contradict  his  belief;  till  the  pressure  of  age, 
or  sickness,  or  calamity,  awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels 
him  to  satisfy  the  double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  the  modern  times  of  religious  indif- 
ference are  the  most  favorable  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
ihe  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  superstition,  they  had  much 
to  hope  from  the  ignorance,  and  much  to  fear  from  the  vio- 
lence, of  mankind.  The  wealth,  whose  constant  increase 
must  have  rendered  them  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  earth, 
was  alternately  bestowed  by  the  repentant  father  and  plun- 
dered by  the  rapacious  son:  their  persons  were  adored  or 
violated ;  and  the  same  idol,  by  the  hands  of  the  same  vota* 
ries,  was  placed  on  th/)  altar,  or  trampled  in  the  dust.  In  the 
feudal  system  of  Europe,  arms  were  the  title  of  distinction 
and  the  measure  of  allegiance ;  and  amidst  their  tumult,  the 
still  voice  of  law  and  reason  was  seldom  heard  or  obeyed. 
The  turbulent  Romans  disdained  the  yoke,  and  insulted  the 

*  Qaand  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisiane  veulent  avoir  du  fruit,  ill 
eoapent  Tarbre  au  pied  et  cueillent  le  fruit  Voila  le  erouvemement 
despotique,  (Esprit  des  Loiz,  L  v.  c.  13 ;)  ai^  loronoe  art 

always  despotia 
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ImpoteDce,  of  tbeir  bishop :  ^*  Dor  would  his  edocadon  or 
character  allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency  or  effect,  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  motives  of  his  election  and  the 
frailties  of  his  life  were  exposed  to  their  ^miliar  observation ; 
iiiid  proximity  must  diminish  the  reverence  which  his  nan:o 
and  liis  decrees  impressed  on  a  barbarous  world.  This  differ- 
ence has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  philosophic  historian  * 
*^  Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  wen 
Bo  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe,  which  were 
sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  its  character  and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  little  revered 
at  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of 
Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in  that  dty ; 
and  the  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity  of  Eun^ 
carried  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather  abject,  submissions  of 
the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
make  their  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet."  " 
Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  the  popes  was 
exposed  to  envy,  their  powers  to  opposition,  and  their  persons 
to  violence.  But  the  long  hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown 
increased  the  numbers,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  their 
enemies.  The  deadly  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 
so  fatal  to  Italy,  could  never  be  embraced  with  truth  or  cor- 
stancy  by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries  both  of 
the  bishop  and  emperor ;  but  their  support  was  solicited  by 
both  parties,  and  they  alternately  displayed  in  their  banners 
the  keys  of  SL  Peter  and  the  German  eagle.     Gregory  the 

'®  In  a  free  conversation  with  his  countryman  Adrian  FV.,  John  of 
Salisbury  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  pope  and  clergy :  ProviDciarum 
diripiunt  spolia,  ac  si  thesauros  Crcesi  studeant  reparare.  Sed  recte 
cum  eis  agit  Altissimus,  quoniam  et  ipsi  aliis  et  saepe  vilissimis  homini- 
bus  dati  sunt  in  direptionem,  (de  Nugis  Curialium,  L  vl  c.  24,  p.  387.) 
In  the  next  page,  he  blames  the  rashness  and  Infidelity  of  the  Romans, 
whom  their  bishops  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  by  giftia,  instead  of  vir- 
tues. It  is  pity  that  this  miscellaneous  writer  has  not  given  us  lesa 
morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and  the  times. 

"  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol  i.  p.  419.  The  same  writer  haa 
given  us,  from  Fitz-Stephen,  a  singular  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
on  the  clergy  by  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  Henry  II.  "  When  he  was 
master  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Seez  presumed,  without  hia 
consent,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop:  upon  which  he 
ordered  all  of  them,  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and 
made  all  their  testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter.*'  Of  tlie  pain  and 
danger  they  might  justly  complain  ;  yet  since  they  had  vowed  chastity 
be  deprived  them  of  a  superfluous  treasure. 
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Sorenth,  who  may  be  adored  or  detested  as  the  founder  of  the 
papal  monarchy,  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile  at 
fealerno.  Six-and-thirty  of  his  successors,"  till  their  retreat 
to  Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Romans : 
their  age  and  dignity  were  often  violated ;  and  the  churches, 
m  the  solemn  rites  of  religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition 
and  murder.  A  repetition"  of  such  capricious  brutality, 
without  connection  or  design,  would  be  tedious  and  disgust- 
ing; and  I  shall  content  myself  with  some  events  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  represent  the  state  of  the  popes  and 
the  city.  On  Holy  Thursday,  while  Paschal  officiated  before 
the  altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamors  of  the  multitude, 
who  imperiously  demanded  the  confirmation  of  a  favorite 
magistrate.  His  silence  exasperated  their  fury;  his  pious 
refusal  to  mingle  the  affiiirs  of  earth  and  heaven  was  encoun- 
tered with  menaces,  and  oaths,  that  he  should  be  the  caus€ 
and  the  witness  of  the '  public  ruin.  During  the  festival  of 
Easter,  while  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefooted  and  in  pro- 
cession, visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  they  were  twice 
assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo,  and  before  the  Capitol, 
with  volleys  of  stones  and  darts.  The  houses  of  his  adherents 
were  levelled  with  the  ground:  Paschal  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger;  he  levied  an  army  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  his  last  days  were  imbittered  by  suffering  and 
inflicting  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed the  election  of  his  successor  Gelasius  the  Second  were 
still  more  scandalous  to  the  church  and  city.  Oencio  Fran- 
gipani,'^  a  potent  and  factious  baron,  burst  into  the  assembly 


"  From  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VIL  an  authentic  and  csoDtemporary 
■eries  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  by  the  cardinal  of  Arragon,  Panaulphut 
Pisanus,  Bernard  Guido,  <fec.,  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  Historians  of  Mu 
ratori,  (torn.  iiL  P.  L  p.  277—685,)  and  has  been  always  before  my  eyes 

^'  The  dates  of  years  in  the  contents  may  throughout  this  daapte. 
be  understood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  my  ordi 
nary  and  excellent  guide.  He  uses,  and  indeed  quotes,  with  the  free- 
dom of  a  master,  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian  Historians,  in  xxviii 
volumes ;  and  as  that  treasure  is  in  my  library,  I  have  thought  it  an 
amusement,  if  not  a  duty,  to  consult  the  originals. 

^*  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high-colored  words  ^f 
Pandulphus  Pisanus,  (p.  384.)  Hoc  audiens  inimicus  pacis  atque  tur- 
bator  jam  fatus  Centius  Frajapane,  more  dracouis  immanissimi  sibiLuM, 
et  ab  imie  pectoribus  trahens  longa  suspiria,  accinctus  retro  gladio 
■ne  more  cucurrit,  valvas  ac  fores  confregit  Ecclesiam  furibuaduf 
btroiii,  inde  custode  remoto  papam  per  gulam  accepit,  distraxi^ 
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farions  <ind  in  arms :  the  cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  «ai 
trampled  under  foot ;  and  he  seised,  without  pity  or  respeo^ 
the  vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat  Gelasius  was  dragged  bf 
the  hair  along  the  ground,  buffeted  with  blows,  wounded  witli 
spurs,  and  bound  with  an  iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal 
tyrant  An  insurrection  of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop: 
the  rival  fiunilies  opposed  the  violence  of  the  Frangipani; 
and  Cencio,  who  sued  for  pardon,  repented  of  the  fiiilure, 
rather  than  of  the  guilt,  of  his  enterprise.  Not  many  days 
had  elapsed,  when  the  pope  was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar 
While  his  (Hends  and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  con- 
test, he  escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  this  unworthy 
flight,  which  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Roman  matrons, 
his  attendants  were  scattered  or  unhorsed ;  and,  in  the  fields 
behind  the  church  of  St  Peter,  his  successor  was  found  alon€ 
and  half  dead  with  fear  and  fatigue.  Shaking  the  dust  front 
his  feet,  the  apostle  withdrew  from  a  city  in  which  his  dignit} 
was  insulted  and  his  person  was  endangered ;  and  the  vanity 
of  sacerdotal  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  confes- 
sion, that  one  emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty.' 
These  examples  might  suffice ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  su&^ 
ings  of  two  pontiffii  of  the  same  age,  the  second  and  third  of 
the  name  of  Lucius.  The  former,  as  he  ascended  in  battle 
array  to  assault  the  Capitol,  was  struck  on  the  temple  by  a 
stone,  and  expired  in  a  few  days.  The  latter  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  person  of  his  servants.  In  a  civil  commotion, 
several  of  his  priests  bad  been  made  prisoners;  and  the 
inhuman  Romans,  reserving  one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren, 
put  out  their  eyes,  crowned  them  with  ludicrous  mitres, 
mounted  them  on  asses  with  their  faces  towards  the  tail,  and 
extorted  an  oath,  that,  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  should 
offer  themselves  as  a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the  church, 
Hope  or  fear,  lassitude  or  remorse,  the  characters  of  the  men, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  tiroes,  might  sometimes  obtain 
an  interval  of  peace  and  obedience;  and  the  pope  was 
restored  with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or  Vatican, 
from  whence  he  had  been  driven  with  threats  and  violence. 

pugnis  calcibusq-je  percussit,  et  tanquam  brutum  animal  intra  limen 
ecclesue  acriter  calcaribus  omenta vit ;  et  latro  tantum  dominum  per 
eapillos  et  brachia,  Jesil  bono  interim  dormiente,  detrazit,  ad  domuni 
luque  deduzit,  inibi  catenavit  et  indusit. 

**  Ego  coram  Deo  et  Ecclesiit  dico,  si  unqaam  possibile  esset,  n 
Imd  unum  imperatorem  quam  tot  dominos,  (Vit  Gelas.  XL  p.  ^98.) 
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Bat  the  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and  perennial ;  and  a 
■lomentary  calm  was  preceded  and  followed  by  such  tempests 
as  had  almost  sunk  the  bark  of  St.  Peter.  Rome  continnallj 
presented  the  aspect  of  war  and  discord :  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted  by  the  factions  and  fami- 
Ues ;  and,  after  giving  peace  to  Europe,  Calistus  the  Second 
alone  had  resolution  and  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  private 
arms  in  the  metropolis.  Among  the  nations  who  revered  the 
apostolic  throne,  the  tumults  of  Rome  provc^ed  a  general 
indignation;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Eugenius  th«^ 
l^hird,  St.  Bernard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  zeal, 
has  stigmatized  the  vices  of  the  rebellious  people.^*  *'  Who  is 
ignorant,'^  says  the  monk  of  Clairvaux,  **  of  the  vanity  and 
arrogance  of  the  Romans?  a  nation  nursed  in  sedition,  un- 
tractable,  and  scorning  to  obey,  unless  they  are  too  feeble  to 
fesist.  When  they  promise  to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign; 
S  they  swear  allegiance,  they  watch  the  opportunity  of  re- 
volt ;  yet  they  vent  then*  discontent  in  loud  clamors,  if  your 
doors,  or  your  counsels,  are  shut  against  them.  Dexterous  in 
mischief  Uiey  have  never  learned  the  science  of  doing  good. 
Odious  to  earth  and  heaven,  impious  to  God,  seditious  among 
themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighbors,  inhuman  to  strangers, 
they  love  no  one,  by  no  one  are  they  beloved ;  and  while  they 
wish  to  inspire  fear,  they  live  in  base  and  continual  apprehen- 
sion. They  will  not  submit ;  they  know  not  how  to  govern  • 
feithless  to  their  sup^ors,  intolerable  to  their  equals,  ungrate- 
ful to  their  benefactors,  and  alike  impudent  in  their  demandr 
and  their  refusals.  Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in  execution: 
adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy  and  treason,  are  the  familiar 
arts  of  their  policy."  Surely  this  dark  portrait  is  not  colored 
by  the  pencil  of  Christian  charity ;"  yet  the  features,  however 
baish  or  ugly,  express  a  lively  resemblance  of  the  Romans  of 
the  twelfth  century," 

**  Quid  tain  notum  seculis  quam  protervia  et  cenricoeitafl  Roma- 
aonim  t  Qens  insueta  paei,  tnmultui  assueta,  gens  immitis  et  intrao* 
tabilis  usque  adhuc,  subdi  nescia,  nisi  com  non  yalet  resistere,  (de 
OoDsiderat.  L  ir.  c.  2,  p.  441.)  The  saint  takes  breath,  and  then  be- 
gins again:  Ei,  invisi  terras  et  coelo,  utrique  injecere  manus,  &c^ 

{?'  448.) 

**  As  a  Roman  citizen,  Petrarch  takes  leaye  to  obserre,  that  Ber- 

aard,  though  a  saint,  was  a  man ;  that  he  might  be  proYoked  by  re» 

Mniment,  and  possibly  repent  of  his  hasty  passion,  Ac,    (M^moires  sur 

la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  L  p  830.) 

•  **  Baronius,  in  his  index  to  the  xiith  yolume  of  his  ADnals,  hia 
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The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  when  he  appeared 
among  them  in  a  plebeian  character ;  and  the  Romans  might 
plead  their  ignorance  of  his  vicar  when  he  assumed  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  a  temporal  sovereign.  In  the  busy  age  of  the 
crusades,  some  sparks  of  curiosity  and  reason  were  rekindled 
in  the  Western  world :  the  heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  Paulician 
sect,  was  successfully  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and 
France ;  the  Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel;  and  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  reconciled 
their  passions  with  their  conscience,  the  desire  of  freedom 
with  the  profession  of  piety/'  The  trumpet  of  Roman  lib- 
erty was  first  sounded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,**  whose  promo* 
tion  in  the  church  was  confined  to  the  lowest  rank,  and  who 
wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  as  a  garb  of  poverty  than  as 
a  uniform  of  obedience.  His  adversaries  could  not  deny  the 
wit  and  eloquence  which  -  they  severely  felt ;  they  confess 
with  reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  his  morals;  and  his 
errors  were  recommended  to  the  public  by  a  mixture  of  im- 
portant and  beneficial  truths.  In  his  theological  studies,  he 
had  been  the  disciple  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Abe- 
lard,"  who  was  likewise  involved  in  the  suspidon  of  heresy : 
but  the  lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  nature ;  and 


found  a  fair  and  easy  excuse.  He  makes  two  heads,  of  Romani 
Catholici  and  iSchismatici :  to  the  former  he  applies  all  the  good,  to  the 
latter  all  the  evil,  that  is  told  of  the  city. 

'*  The  heresies  of  the  xiith  century  may  be  found  in  Mosheim,  (In- 
stitut.  Hist  Eccles.  p.  419 — 127,)  who  entertains  a  favorable  opinion 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  lu  the  vth  volume  I  have  described  the  sect  of 
the  Paulicians,  and  followed  their  migration  from  Armenia  to  Thrace 
and  Bulgaria,  Italy  and  France. 

*'  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by  Otho, 
bishop  of  Frisingen,  (Chron.  1.  vii.  c.  31,  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  L  I  a 
27, 1  ii.  c.  21,)  and  in  the  iiid  book  of  the  Ligurinus,  a  poem  of  Gunthur, 
■who  flourished  A.  D.  1200,  in  the  monastery  of  Paris  near  Basil,  (Fa- 
bric Bibliot.  Latin.  Med.  et  Infimse  i£tatis,  tom.  iii.  p.  174,  175.)  The 
long  passage  that  relates  to  Arnold  is  produced  by  Guilliman,  (de 
Kebus  Helveticis,  1.  iii.  c.  5,  p.  108.)* 

**  The  wicked  wit  of  Bayle  was  amused  in  composing,  with  much 
levity  and  learning,  the  articles  of  Abblard,  Foulkes,  Hbloisb,  in  his 
Dictionnaire  Critique.  The  dispute  of  Abelard  and  St  Bernard,  of 
scholastic  and  positive  divinity,  is  well  understood  by  Mofheim,  (1a- 
•titut  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  412— 41 C.) 


Ccwpare  Franke,  Arnold  von  Brescia  and  seine  Zeit    ZtalA,  li 
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his  ecclesiastic  judges  were  edified  and  disarmed  by  the 
hamility  of  his  repentance.  From  this  master,  Arnold  mo6t 
probably  imbibed  some  metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Trini- 
ty, repugnant  to  the  taste  of  the  times :  his  ideas  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist  are  loosely  censured  ;  but  a  political  heresy 
was  the  source  of  his  &me  and  misfortunes.  He  presumed 
to  quote  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world :  he  boldly  maintained,  that  the  sword  and  the 
Mseptre  were  intrusted  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  that  temporal 
honors  and  possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in  secular  per- 
sons; that  the  abbots,  the  bishops,  and  the  pope  himself^ 
must  renounce  either  their  state  or  their  salvation ;  and  that 
after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the  voluntary  tithes  and  ob- 
lations of  the  faithful  would  suffice,  not  indeed  for  luxury  and 
avarice,  but  for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  labors. 
During  a  short  time,  the  preacher  was  revered  as  a  patriot ; 
and  the  discontent,  or  revolt,  of  Brescia  against  her  bishop, 
was  the  first  fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the  favor 
of  the  people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resentment  of  the 
priest ;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold  had  been  condemned 
by  Innocent  the  Second,"  in  the  general  council  of  the  Late- 
ran,  the  magistrates  themselves  were  urged  by  prejudice  and 
fear  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  church.  Italy  could  no 
longer  afford  a  refuge;  and  the  disciple  of  Abelard  escaped 
beyond  the  Alps,  till  he  found  a  safe  and  hospitable  shelter 
in  Zurich,  now  the  first  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  From  a  Ro- 
man station,"  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter  of  noble  virgins,  Zurich 
had  gradually  increased  to  a  free  and  flourishing  city ;  where 
the  appeals  of  the  Milanese  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  Im- 
perial commissaries.'*     In  an  age  less  ripe  for  reformation. 


"  Damnatos  ab  illo 

Prsesule,  qui  numeroa  vetitum  contingere  nostros 
Nomen  SLainnocua  ducit  laudabile  vitl 

We  may  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Ligurinus,  wha 
turns  the  unpoetical  name  of  Innocent  II.  into  a  compliment 

**  A  Roman  inscription  of  Statio  Turicensis  has  been  found  at  Zurich, 
(D'AnviUe,  Notice  de  Tancienne  Gaul,  p.  642 — 644 ;)  but  it  is  witbo'il 
sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and  canton  have  usurped,  and  eyen 
monopolized,  the  names  of  Tigurum  and  Pagus  Tigurinus. 

'*  Guilliman  (de  Rebus  Helveticis,  1.  iii.  c.  5,  p.  106)  recapitulate! 
the  donation  (A.  D.  833)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  to  his  daugh- 
ter the  abbess  Hildegardis.  Curtim  nostram  Tureg^m  in  ducatA 
Alamaonis  in  pago  Durgaugensi,  with  villages,  woods,  meailow^ 
waters,  daves.  churches,  <&&;  a  noble  gift    Charles  the  Bald  ga?* 
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relioi  of  their  master.**  The  dergy  triamphed  in  h»  death; 
with  his  ashes,  his  sect  was  dispell ;  his  memory  adll  Uved 
hi  the  minds  of  the  .Romans.  From  his  school  thej  had 
probably  derived  a  new  article  of  ^uth,  that  the  metiupolii 
of  the  Catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  ex- 
communication  and  interdict  Their  bishops  might  argoe^ 
that  the  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised  over  kings 
and  nations,  more  especially  embraced  the  dty  and  diocese  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  But  they  preached  to  the  winds,  and 
the  same  principle  that*  weakened  the  effect,  must  temper  ths 
abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  encouraged  a  belief  that 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  in  their  first  struggles  against 
the  Sfucon  Othos,  the  commonwealth  was  vindicated  and 
restored  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  that  two  consuls 
were  annually  elected  among  the  nobles,  and  that  ten  or 
twelve  plebeian  magistrates  revived  the  name  and  office  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons.'*  But  this  venerable  structure 
disappears  before  the  light  of  criticism.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  appellations  of  senators,  of  consuls,  of 
the  sons  of  consuls,  may  sometimes  be  discovered.*^  They 
were  bestowed  by  the  emperors,  or  assumed  by  the  most 
powerful  citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their  honors,**  and 


**  Befiides  the  historiaD  and  poet  already  quoted,  the  last  adyenturer 
of  Arnold  are  related  by  the  biographer  of  Adrian  lY.  (Muratori  Script 
Rerum  Ital.  torn,  ill  P.  L  p.  441, 442.) 

*^  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latinitatis  MedisB  et  InfimsB  ^tatis,  Dboae- 
OHONE8,  torn.  ii.  p.  726)  gives  me  a  quotation  from  Blondus,  (Decad. 
iL  L  ii :)  Duo  oonsules  ox  nobilitate  quotaunis  fiebant,  qui  ad  vetus* 
turn  consilium  exemplar  summsererum  prseessent  And  in  Sieonius 
(de  Regno  Italiffi,  L  v.  0pp.  tom.  iL  p.  400)  I  read  of  the  consul  and 
tribunes  of  the  xth  century.  Both  Blondus,  and  even  Sigonius,  too 
freely  copied  the  classic  method  of  supplying  from  reason  or  fancy  the 
deficiency  of  records. 

"^  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  ItaL 
torn,  ii  P.  i  p.  408)  a  Roman  is  mentioned  as  consulis  natus  in  ths 
beginning  of  the  xth  century.  Muratori  (Dissert  y.)  discoyers,  in  the 
years  952  and  966,  Gratianus  in  Dei  nomine  consul  ut  dux,  Georgius 
consul  et  dux;  and  in  1015,  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  VIII, 
proudly,  but  yaguely,  styles  himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Roma 
norum  senator. 

"  As  late  as  the  xth  century,  the  Greek  emperors  conferred  on  tha 
dukes  of  Venice,  Naples,  Amalphi,  (&c.,  the  title  of  iraros  or  consuli^ 
(see  Chron.  Sagornini,  passim ;)  and  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
would  not  abdu»te  any  of  their  prerogatiye.    But  in  general  the 
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I»erhap6  the  claim  of  a  pure  and  patrician  descent :  but  they 
noat  on  the  surface,  without  a  series  or  a  substance,  the  titles 
of  men,  not  the  orders  of  government;"  and  it  is  only  from 
the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
that  the  establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as  a  glorious 
sera,  in  the  acts  of  the  city.  A  new  constitution  was  hastily 
framed  by  private  ambition  or  popular  enthusiasm ;  nor  could 
Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century,  produce  an  antiquary  to  explain, 
or  a  legislator  to  restore,  the  harmony  and  proportions  of  the 
ancient  model.  The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  ^  armed,  people, 
will  ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  acclamations.  But  the 
regular  distribution  of  the  thirty -five  tribes,  the  nice  balance 
of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  centuries,  the  debates  of  the 
adverse  orators,  and  the  slow  operations  of  votes  and  ballots, 
could  not  easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  multitude,  ignorant  of 
the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the  benefits,  of  legal  government 
It  was  proposed  by  Arnold  to  revive  and  discriminate  the 
equestrian  order ;  but  what  could  be  the  motive  or  measure 
of  such  distinction  ?  **  The  pecuniary  quahfication  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  the  times : 
those  times  no  longer  required  their  civil  functions  of  judges 
and  formers  of  the  revenue ;  and  their  primitive  duty,  their 
military  service  on  horseback,  was  more  nobly  supplied  by 
feudal  tenures  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  jurisprudence 
of  the  republic  was  useless  and  unknown :  the  nations  and 
families  of  Italy  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and  Barbaric 
laws  were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common  mass ;  and  some 
faint  tradition,  some  imperfect  fragments,  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian.     With  their 

of  consul  and  senatoTy  which  may  be  found  among  the  French  And 
Germans,  signify  no  more  than  count  and  lord,  (Signeur,  Ducange 
Glossar.)  The  monkish  writers  are  often  ambitious  of  fine  clasAii. 
words. 

**  The  most  constitutional  form  is  a  diploma  of  Otho  IIL,  (A.  D 
998,)  consulibus  senatus  populique  Romani ;  but  the  act  is  probably 
spurious.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  L,  A.  D.  1014,  the  historian 
Dithmar  (apud  Muratori,  Dissert,  xxiu.)  describes  him,  a  senatoribus 
duodecem  vallatum,  quorum  sex  rasi  barbft.,  alii  prolixfi,  mystice  ince- 
debant  ciuc  baculis.  The  senate  is  mentioned  in  the  panegyric  of  Be* 
ren^arius,  (p.  406.) 

**  In  ancient  Rome  the  equestrian  order  was  not  ranked  with  the 
senate  and  people  as  a  third  branch  of  the  republic  till  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  who  assumes  thii  merit  of  the  establishment,  (Pliu.  Hist 
Natur.  zxxiil  8.  Beaufort,  Republique  Bomaine,  torn.  i.  p. 
IW.) 
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fiberiy  the  Romans  might  douhtless  have  restored  the  appet 
lation  and  office  of  consuls ;  had  they  not  disdained  a  title  so 
promiscuously  adopted  in  the  Italian  cities,  that  it  has  finally 
settled  on  the  humble  station  of  the  agents  of  commerce  in  a 
foreign  land.  But  the  rights  of  the  tribunes,  the  formidable 
word  that  arrested  the  public  counsels,  suppose  or  must  pro- 
duce a  legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patricians  were  the 
subjects,  the  modern  barons  the  tyrants,  of  .the  state;  nor 
would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order,  who  insulted  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  have  long  respected  the  unarmed  sanctity  of  ai  ple- 
beian magistrate.** 

In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  gave  a  new 
existence  and  aera  to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real  and 
important  events  that  marked  or  confirmed  her  political  inde- 
pendence. I.  The  Capitoline  hill,  .one  of  her  seven  emi- 
nences,** is  about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  two  hun- 
dred in  breadth.  A  flight  of  a  hundred  steps  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  &r  steeper  was  the 
ascent  before  the  declivities  had  been  smoothed  and  the  pre- 
cipices filled  by  the  ruins  of  fallen  edifices.  From  the  ear* 
liest  ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  temple  in  peace,  a 
fortress  in  war:  after  the  loss  of  the  city,  it  maintained  a 
siege  against  the  victorious  Gauls,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the 
empire  was  occupied,  assaulted,  and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Viiellius  and  Vespasian.*'     The  temples  of  Jupiter  and  his 

'*  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated  by 

GuDther  :— 

Qiiin  etiam  titulos  urbis  renovare  vetostos; 
Nomine  plebein  secernere  nomeD  equestre, 
Jura  tribunorum,  sanctum  reparare  senatnm, 
£t  neaio  fewas  mutntqne  reponere  leges. 
JjRpsa  ruinnsis,  et  adhuc  pendeutia  maris 
Beddere  primsvo  Gapitolia  prisca  nitori. 

But  of  these  reformations,  some  were  no  more  than  ideas,  others  no 
more  thau  words. 

"  After  many  disputes  among  the  antiauaries  of  Rome,  it  seems 
determined,  that  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  next  the  river  is 
etrictlj  the  Mons  Tarpeius,  the  Arx ;  and  that  on  the  other  summit^ 
the  church  and  convent  of  Araceli,  the  barefoot  friars  of  St  Fnuids 
occupy  th^)  temple  of  Jupiter,  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  L  v.  c.  11^> 
16  ♦) 

"  Tadt.  Hist  iU.  69.  70. 


*  The  av'hority  of  Nardini  is  now  vigoroasl^  impupfoed.  and  the  qaes* 
tlOD  of  the  J  rx  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  revived,  with  nevir  argumeota 
1^  Niebi.br  and  his  accomplished  follower,  M.  BuDsen.  Boms  Beiieiwil 
Mag,  vol  in.  p.  12,  et  seqq  — M. 
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kindred  deities  had  crambled  into  dust ;  thdr  place  wan  sap- 

eied  bj  monasteries  and  houses;  and  the  solid  walls,  the 
ng  and  shelving  porticos,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act  of 
freedom,  to  restore  the  strength,  though  not  the  beauty,  of  the 
Capitol ;  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsek ;  and 
as  often  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds  must 
havo  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors. 
U.  The  first  Caesars. had  been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coin* 
age  of  the  gold  and  silver ;  to  the  senate  they  abandoned  the 
baser  metal  of  bronase  or  copper :  **  the  emblems  and  legends 
were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample  field  by  the  genius  of  flat- 
tery ;  and  the  prince  was  relieved  from  the  care  of  celebrat- 
ing his  own  virtues.  The  successors  of  Diocletian  despised 
even  the  flattery  of  the  senate :  their  royal  officers  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  sole  direction  of  the  mint ; 
and  the  same  prerogative  was  inherited  by  the  Gothic  kings 
of  Italy,  and  the  k>ng  series  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and 
tike  German  dynasties.  After  an  abdication  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  honorable  and  lucrative 
privilege;  which  was  tadtly  renounced  by  the  popes,  from 
Pasdial  the  Second  to  the  establishment  of  their  residence 
beyond  the  Alps.  Some  of  these  republican  coins  o^  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  shown  in  the  cabinet*  of 
the  curious.  On  one  of  these,  a  gold  medal,  Christ  is  depic- 
tured holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  with  this  inscription ; 
"  The  vow  of  thb  Roman  senate  and  people  :  Rome  thv 
CAPitAL  OF  THE  WORLD;"  ou  the  reverse,  St.  Peter  deliv 
ering  a  banner  to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap  and  gown,  with 
the  name  and  arms  of  his  family  impressed  on  a  shield.** 

_  > 

**  This  partition  of  the  noble  and  baser  metals  between  tlie  em* 
peror  and  senate  must,  however,  be  adopted,  not  as  a  positive  &ct,  but 
as  the  probable  opinion  of  the  best  antiquaries,*  (see  the  Science  des 
M^dailles  of  the  Pdre  Joubert,  torn,  il  p  208 — 211,  in  the  improved 
Snd  scarce  edition  of  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.) 

'"'  In  his  zzviith  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  (torn,  ii 
p.  659 — 599,)  Muratori  exhibits  a  series  of  the  senatorian  coins,  whid 
bore  the  obscure  names  of  Affortiati,  Infortiati,  Provisini,  Paparini, 
During  this  period,  all  the  popes,  without  excepting  Boniface  VIII<, 
abstained  from  the  right  of  coming,  which  was  resumed  l^  his  8U0> 
Kflwr  Benedict  XL,  and  regularly  exercised  in  the  court  of  Avignoi^ 


*  Dr  Cardwell  (Lectare  on  Ancient  Coins,  p.  70.  et  seq.)  aasigfns 
v|wfa|g  rsosons.  io  sapport  of  this  opinion. — M. 
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m.  Witli  tho  empire,  the  prsefect  of  the  dty  had  decHned  tc 
a  iDjnicipul  officer;  yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  last  appeal 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ;  and  a  drawn  sword,  which 
he  received  from  the  successors  of  Otho,  was  the  mode  of 
hi»  investiture  and  the  emblem  of  his  functions.^  The  dig- 
nity was  confined  to  the  noble  families  of  Rome :  the  choice 
sf  the  people  was  ratified  by  the  pope ;  bat  a  triple  oath  of 
fidelity  must  have  often  embarrassed  the  prsefect  in  the  con- 
flict of  adverse  duties/^  A  servant,  in  whom  they  possessed 
but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  independent  Romans : 
.n  bis  place  they  elected  a  patrician;  but  this  title,  which 
Charlemagne  had  not  disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a  citizen  or 
a  subject;  and,  after  the  first  fervor  of  rebellion,  they  con- 
sented witliout  reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  the  prsefect 
About  fifty  years  after  this  event,  Innocent  the  Third,  the. 
most  ambitious,  or  at  least  the  most  fortunate,  of  the  PontifEs, 
delivered  the  Romans  and  himself  f^om  this  badge  of  foreign 
dominion :  he  invested  the  praefect  with  a  banner  instead  of 
a  sword,  and  absolved  him  from  all  dependence  of  oaths  ot 
service  to  the  Ghjrman  emperors/'  In  his  place  an  ecclesias- 
tic, a  present  or  future  cardinal,  was  named  by  the  pope  to 
the  civil  government  of  Rome;  but  his  jurisdiction  has  been 
reduced  to  a  narrow  compass ;  and  in  the  days  of  freedom, 
the  right  or  exercise  was  derived  from  the  senate  and  people. 
IV.  After  the  revival  of  the  senate,**  the  conscript  fathers  (if 

*'  A  German  hietorian,  (Gerard  of  ReicherRpeg  (in  Baluz.  Miscell. 
torn.  y.  p.  64,  apud  Schmidt,  Hist  des  Allemands,  torn.  iii.  p.  266) 
thus  describes  the  conetitution  of  Rome  in  the  zith  century :  Orandiora 
urbis  et  orbis  negotia  spectant  ad  Romannm  pontificem  itemque  ad 
Romanum  Imperatorem,  sive  Ulius  vicarium  urbis  prsefectum,  ^ui  de 
Bufi  dignitate  respicit  utrumque,  videlicet  dominum  papam'  cm  faat 
hominum,  et  dommum  imperatorem  a  quo  aocipit  busb  potestatis  in- 
signe,  scilicet  gladium  exertum. 

*'  The  words  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Paiidulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit 
Paschal.  II.  p.  867,  868)  describe  the  election  and  oath  of  the  prafect 
in  1118,  inconsultis  patribus  ....  loca  prsefectoria  ....  Laudes 
prsefectorise  ....  cumitiorura  applausum  ....  juratunim  populo 
m  arabonem  sublevant  ....  confirmari  eum  in  urbe  praBfectom 
petuiit 

*'  Urbis  prsefectum  ad  ligiam  fidblitatem  recepit,  et  per  mantum 
qiM>d  illi  donavit  de  prsefecturi  eum  publico  investivit,  qui  usque  ad 
id  tempus  juramento  fidelitatis  imperatori  t'uit  obligatus  et  ab  eo  pr»- 
fecturfiB  teuuit  honorem,  (Gesta  Innocent  IIL  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  P.  i* 

*'  See  Otho  Prising.  Chron.  vil  81,  de  Oest  Frederic  L,  L  i  e.  It 
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!  may  use  the  expression)  were  invested  with  tlie  legblativa 
and  executive  power ;  but  their  views  seldom  reached  beyond 
the  present  day ;  and  that  day  was  most  frequently  disturbed 
by  violence  and  tumult  In  its  utmost  plenitude,  the  order  or 
assembly  consisted  of  fifty-six  senators,^  the  most  eminent  of 
whom  were*  distinguished  by  the  title  of  counsellors :  they 
were  nominated,  perhaps  annually,  by  the  people ;  and  a  pre- 
vious choice  of  their  electors,  ten  persons  in  each  region,  or 
parish,  might  afford  a  basis  for  a  free  and  permanent  consti- 
tution. The  popes,  who  in  this  tempest  submitted  rather  to 
bend  than  to  bres^,  confirmed  by  treaty  the  establishment  and 
privileges  ot  the  senate,  and  expected  from  time,  peace,  and  reli- 
gion, the  restoration  of  their  government  llie  motives  of 
public  and  private  interest  might  sometimes  draw  from  the 
Romans  an  occasional  and  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  claims ; 
and  they  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  successor 
Off  St  Peter  and  Constantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the  churdi 
and  the  republic.^ 

The  union  and  vigor  of  a  public  council  was  dissolved  in  a 
lawless  city ;  and  the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more  strong 
and  simple  mode  of  administration.  They  condensed  llie 
name  and  authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single  magistrate,  or 
two  colleagues ;  and  as  they  were  changed  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  or  of  six  months,  the  greatness  of  the  trust  was  com- 
pensated by  the  shortness  of  the  term.  But  in  this  transient 
reign,  the  senators  of  Rome  indulged  their  avarice  and  am- 
bition :  their  justice  was  perverted  by  the  interest  of  their 
family  and  faction  ;  and  as  they  punished  only  their  enemies, 
they  w&re  obeyed  only   by  their  adherents.      Anarchy,  no 

^  Cur  countryman,  Roger  Hovedeo,  speaks  of  the  single  senator^ 
vf  the  Oaptuszi  family,  Ac,  quorum  temporibus  melius  reg^Mtur  Roma 
qnam  nunc  (A.  D.  1194)  est  temporibus  Itl  seoatorum,  (Ducange^ 
Gloes.  tom.  vL  p.  191,  Sevatores.) 

**  Muratori  (dissert  xlii.  tom.  iii.  p.  785 — ^788)  has  published  an  ori- 
ginal treaty :  Ooocordta  inter  D.  nostrum  papam  Clementem  IIL  et 
senator es  populi  Romani  super  regalibus  et  aliis  dignltatibus  urbis,  /kc^ 
anno  44^  senatus.  The  senate  speaks,  and  spe^s  with  authority : 
Beddimus  ad  praesens  ....  haoebimus  ....  dabitis  presbyteria 
....  jurabimus  paeem  et  fidelitatem,  Ac  A  chartula  de  Tenemen- 
tis  Tusculani,  dated  in  the  4'7th  year  of  the  same  aera,  and  confirmed 
decreto  amplissimi  ordiais  senatus,  aeclamatione  P.  R.  publioe  Oapi- 
tolio  coQsietentis.  It  is  there  we  find  the  difference  of  senatores  oath 
nljarii  and  simple  senat/>rs,  (Muratori,  dissert  zliL  torn.  iiL  p.  70V 
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longer  tempered  by  the  pastoral  care  of  iheir  bishop,  admon* 
ished  the  Romaos  that  thej  were  incapable  of  goferning 
themselves;  and  they  sought  abroad  those  blessings  which 
they  were  hopeless  of  finding  at  home.  In  the  same  age,  and 
from  the  same  motives,  most  of  the  Italian  republics  were 
prompted  to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  however  strange  it 
lOay  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  productive  of  the 
'Qost  salutary  effects.^  They  chose,  in  some  f<»eign  but  friend- 
y  city,  an  impartial  magistrate  of  noble  birth  and  unblemish- 
ed character,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended  by  the 
voice  of  fJBone  and  his  country,  to  whom  they  delegated  for  a 
time  the  supreme  administration  of  peace  and  war.  The 
compact  between  the  governor  and  the  governed  was  sealed 
with  oaths  and  subscriptions  ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power, 
the  measure  of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mutual  obliga- 
tions, were  defined  with  scrupulous  precision.  They  swore  to 
obey  him  as  their  lawful  superior  :  he  pledged  hia  faith  to 
unite  the  indifference  of  a  stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot. 
At  his  choice,  four  or  six  knights  and  civilians,  his  assessors 
in  arms  and  justice,  attended  the  Podesta^*'''  who  maintained 
at  his  own  expense  a  decent  retinue  of  servants  and  h<^rses : 
his  wife,  his  son,  his  brother,  who  might  bias  the  affections  of 
the  judge,  were  left  behind  :  during  the  exercise  of  his  office 
he  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  land,  to  contract  an  alliance, 
or  even  to  accept  an  invitation  in  the  house  of  a  citizen  ;  nor 
could  he  honorably  depart  till  be  had  satisfied  the  complaints 
that  might  be  urged  against  his  government 

It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
the  Romans  called  from  Bologna  the  senator  Brancaleone,** 
whose  fame  and  merit  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 

*^  Muratori  (dissert  xlv.  torn.  iv.  p.  64 — 92)  has  fiiUy  explained 
this  mode  of  government ;  and  the  OeeiUus  PastorcUiSy  which  he  hat 
given  at  the  end,  is  a  treatise  or  sermon  on  the  duties  of  these  foreigi 
maeistrates. 

*^  In  the  Latin  writers,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  the  title  of  Poiet 
'as  was  transferred  from  the  office  to  the  magistrate : — 

Hujus  qui  trahitar  prietextam  sumere  mavis  ; 
An  Fideuarum  Gabiorumqae  esse  P^testas. 

Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  99. 

**  See  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  in  the  Historia  Major  M 
Matthew  Paris,  p.  741,  767,  792, 797,  799,  810, 823,  838,  836, 840.  A 
multitude  of  pilgrims  and  suitors  connected  Rome  and  St  Albans,  ant 
llie  resentment  of  the  Eiiglish  clergy  prompted  them  to  lejoke 
«v«r  the  popes  were  humbled  and  opiuressed. 
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the  pen  of  *an  English  hiatorian.  A  just  anxiety  for  his  r^Mi- 
tation,  a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  had 
engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honor  of  their  choice :  the  statutes 
of  Rome  were  suspended,  and  his  office  prolonged  to  the 
term  of  three  years.  By  the  guilty  and  licentious  he  was 
accused  as  cruel ;  by  the  clergy  he  was  suspected  a^  partial.; 
but  the  friends  of  peace  and  order  applauded  the  firm  and 
upright  magistrate  by  whom  those  blessings  were  restored. 
No  criminals  were  so  powerful  as  to  brave,  so  obscure  as  to 
elude,  the  justice  of  the  senator.  By  his  sentence  two.  nobles 
of  the  Annibaldi  family  were  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  he 
inexorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and  neighborhood,  one 
hundred  and  forty  towers,  the  strong  shelters  of  rapine  and 
mischief.  The  bishop,  as  a  simple  bishop,  was  oompetled  to 
reside  in  his  diocese;  and  the  standard  of  BrancaJeoDie  was 
displayed  in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect.  His  services 
were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  unworthy  of  the 
happiness  which  they  enjoyed.  By  the  public  robbers,  whom 
he  had  provoked  for  their  sake,  the  Romans  were  excited  to 
depose  and  imprison  their  benefactor ;  nor  would  his  Kfe  have 
been  spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge  for  his 
safety.  Before  his  departure,  the  prudent  senator  had  re- 
quired the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages  of  the  noblest  iamilies 
of  Rome :  on  the  news  of  his  danger,  and  at  the  prayer  of 
his  wife,  they  were  more  strictly  guarded;  and  Bologna,  in 
the  cause  of  honor,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  papal  interdict. 
This  generous  resistance  allowed  the  Romans  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past ;  and  Brancaleone  was  conducted  dom 
the  prison  to  the  Capitol  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  repent- 
ant people.  The  remainder  of  his  government  was  firm  and 
fortunate ;  and  as  soon  as  envy  was  appeased  by  death,  his 
head,  enclosed  in  a  precious  vase,  was  depositea  on  a  lofty 
column  of  marble.** 

The  inopotence  of  reason  and  virtue  recommended  in  Italy 
a  more  efifectual  choice  :  instead  of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom 

**  Matthew  Paris  thus  ends  his  acQount :  Caput  vero  ipsius  Branca 
leonis  in  vase  pretioso  super  marmoream  columnam  eoUoeatum,  in 
ngnum  sui  vaioris  et  probitatis,  quasi  reliquias,  superstitiose  nimia  ei 
pompose  sustulerunt  Fuerat  enim  superborum  poteotum  et  malefac 
torum  urbis  malleus  et  exstirpator,  et  populi  protector  et  defeiis<« 
f  eritatis  et  justitiaB  imitator  et  amator,  (p.  840.)  A  biographer  of  Iodo 
eeat  IV.  (Muratori,  Script  torn.  iiL  P.  i.  p.  591,  69%^  oraws  a  ' 
'favorable  portrait  of  this  Ghibeline  senator 
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liiiian,**  who,  by  the  Tigor  of  the  senate  and  people,  obiained 
the  soepire  ojf  the  earth.''  **  B«t  these  splendid  and  fidiacioiif 
wislies  were  not  cherished  hj  Ck>Drad  tbe  Franeonian,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Holy  LaDd,  and  who  died  without  yisit- 
ing  Rome  soon  after  his  return  firom  the  Holy  Land. 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  mors 
AiobiUoos  of  the  Imperial  crown ;  nor  had  any  of  tbe  saecei^ 
tors  of  Oiho  acquired  such  abcolute  sway  over  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Surrounded  by  hk  ecclesiastical  and  secular  princey^ 
he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri  to  the  ambttsadon 
of  Home,  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a  free  and  florid  oration : 
'^Incline  your  ear  to  the  queen  of  dties;  approach  with  a 
peaceful  and  friendly  mind  the  precincts  of  Rofne,  which  has 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is  impatient  to  crown 
her  legitimate  emperor.  Under  your  auspicious  influence, 
may  the  primitive  times  be  restored.  Assert  the  prerogatives  of 
the  eternal  city,  and  reduce  under  her  monarchy  the  insolence 
of  the  world.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  former  ages,  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the 
equestrian  order,  she  extended  her  victorious  arms  to  the  East 
and  West,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  ocean. 
By  our  sins,  in  the  absence  of  our  princes,  the  noble  institu- 
tion of  the  senate  has  sunk  in  oblivion ;  and  with  our  pru- 
dence, our  strength  has  likewise  decreased.  We  have 
revived  the  senate,  and  the  equestrian  order:  the  counsels 
of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the  other,  will  be  devoted  to  your 
person  and  the  service  of  the  empire.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
language  of  the  Roman  .  matron  ?  You  were  a  guest,  I  have 
adopted  you  as  a  citizen;  a  Transalpine  stranger,  I  have 
elected  you  for  my  sovereign;'*  and  given  you  myself^  and 
all  that  is  mine.  Your  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is  to  swear 
and  subscribe,  that  you  will  shed  your  blood  for  the  republic; 
that  you  will  maintain  in  peace  and  justice  the  laws  of  the 
city  and  the  charters  of  your  predecessors ;  and  that  you  will 
reward  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  faithful  sena- 
tors who  shall  proclaim  your  titles  in  the  Capitol.  With  the 
name,  assume  the  character,  of  Augustus."     The  flowers  of 

**  We  desire  (said  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  empire  in 
iim  Btatum,  quo  fuit   tempore  Constantini  et  Justiniani,  qui  totuni 
•rbem  vigore  senatiiis  et  populi  Romani  suis  tenuere  manibas. 

»•  Otho  Frising.  de  Gestis  Frederici  L  L  i.  c.  28,  p.  662—664. 

**  Hospes  eras,  civem  feci.    Advena  fuisti  ex  Transalpinia  paiiibui 
prSiicipem  constitul 
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Ladn  rfaetcurio  were  nvt  yet  exhausted ;  but  Frederic,  inifMl* 
tientof  their  vaoitj,  intejTupted  the  orators  in  the  high  tona 
of  royalty  and  conquest.  ^Famous  indeed  have  been  t]ie 
fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  but  your  speech  > 
4S  not  seasoned  with  wisdom,  and  I  could  wish  that  fortitude 
were  conspicuous  in  your  actions.  Like  all  sublunary  things, 
ilt>me  has  felt  the  ncissitudes  of  time  and  fortune.  Your 
noblest  families  were  translated  to  the  East,  to  the  royal  city 
f)f  Constantiue;  and  the  remains  of  your  strength  and  free- 
dom have  long  since  been  exhausted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Franks.  Are  you  desirous  :f  beholding;  the  ancient  glory  of 
Rjrae,  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  the  spirit  of  the  knights,  the 
discipline  of  the  camp,  the  valor  of  the  legions  ?  you  will  find 
them  in  the  German  republic.  It  is  not  empire,  naked  and 
alone,  the  ornaments  and  virtues  of  empire  have  likewise 
migrated  beyond  the  Alps  to  a  more  deserving  people  :*^ 
they  will  be  employed  in  your  defence,  but  they  claim  your 
obedience.  You  pretend  that  myself  or  my  predecessors 
have  been  invited  by  the  Romans :  you  mistake  the  word ; 
they  were  not  invited,  they  were  implored.  From  its  foreign 
and  domestic  tyrants,  the  city  was  rescued  by  Charlemagne 
and  Otho,  whose  ashes  repose  in  our  country;  and  their 
dominion  was  the  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  that 
dominion  your  ancestors  lived  and  died.  I  claim  by  the  right 
of  inheritance  and  possession,  and  who  shall  dare  to  extort 
you  from  my  hands  ?  Is  the  hand  of  the  Franks  *•  and  Ger- 
mans enfeebled  by  age  ?  Am  I  vanquished  ?  Am  I  a  cap- 
tive) Am  I  not  encompassed  with  the  banners  of  a  potent 
and  invincible  array  ?  You  impose  conditions  on  your  mas* 
ter ;  you  require  oaths :  if  the  conditions  are  just,  an  oath  is 
superfluous;  if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you  doubt  my 
equity  ?  It  is  extended  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects.  Will 
not  my  sword  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol  ? 
By  that  sword  the  northern  kmgdom  of  Denmark  has  been 
testored  to  the  Roman  empire.     You  prescribe  the  measure 


.  "  Non  ce8sit  nobis  nudum  imperiam,  virtute  sua  amictum  yenit,  or- 
namenta  sua  secum  traxit  Penes  nos  sunt  co^sules  tui,  Ac  Gicero 
or  Liyy  would  not  have  rejected  these  images,  the  eloquence  of  a  Bar- 
Ittiian  bom  and  educated  m  the  Hercynian  forest. 

*  Otho  of  Frisingen,  who  surely  understood  the  language  of  the  court 
«iid  diet  of  Germany,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  xiith  century  as  the 
iMgiiing  sation,  (Proceres  Fraud,  equites  Franci,  manus  Franooram^ 
lie  adds,  bjwever,  the  epithet  of  Teutonici. 
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•nd  the  objects  »jf  my  bounty, '•which  flows  in  a  copious  bvt  a 
Tol>  Atary  stream.  All  will  be  given  to  patient  merit ;  all  will 
be  denied  to  rude  importunity.'**'  Neither  the  emperor  nor 
the  senate  could  maintain  these  lofty  pretensions  of  dominion 
and  liberty.  United  with  the  pope,  and  suspidous  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Frederic  continued  his  march  to  the  Vatican ;  his  cor 
onation  was  disturbed  by  a  sally  from  the  Capitol ;  and  if  Ui^ 
numbers  and  valor  of  the  Germans  prevailed  in  the  bloody 
conflict,  he  could  not  safely  encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city 
oi  which  he  styled  himself  the  sovereign.  About  tw^ve 
years  afterwards,  he  besieged  Rome,  to  seat  an  antipope  in 
the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  and  twelve  Pisan  galleys  were  mtro- 
duced  into  the  Tyber :  but  the  senate  and  people  were  saved 
by  the  arts  of  negotiation  and  the  progress  of  disease ;  nor  did 
Frederic  or  his  successors  reiterate  the  hostile  attempt.  Their 
laborious  reigns  were  exercised  by  the  popes,  the  crusades, 
and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  G^nnany:  they 
courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans;  and  Flrederic  the  Sec- 
ond ofiered  in  the  Capitol  the  great  standard,  the  Oaroecio  of 
Milan.**  After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they 
were  banished  beyond  the  Alps:  and  their  last  coronations 
betrayed  the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic  Csesars.*' 
Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  empire  extended  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean,  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Gram- 

**  Otho  Prising,  de  Gestis  Frederici  L,  I  ii.c.  22,  p.  720 — 7S8.  These 
original  and  aumentic  acts  I  have  translated  and  abridged  with  free 
dom,  yet  with  fidelity. 

**  From  the  Chronicles  of  Ricobaldo  and  Francis  Pipin,  Muraton 

(dissert  xzvL  torn.  iL  p.  492)  has  translated  this  curious  met  with  the 

doggerel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gift : — 

Ave  decus  orbis,  ave  !  victus  tibi  destlnor,  ave ! 
Currus  ab  Augusta  Frederico  Cassare  Justo. 
Vb  Mediolaiuiiii !  Jani  sentis  spemere  yanuin 
Imperii  vires,  prnprias  tibi  toUere  vires. 
Ergo  triuiuphoruiii  arbs  potes  inemnr  esse  priomm 
Q,uos  Ubi  niittebant  reges  qui  bella  gerebant 

Ne  si  dee  tacere  (I  now  use  the  Italian  Dissertations,  torn.  L  p.  444) 
che  neir  anno  1727,  una  copia  desso  Caroccio  in  marmo  dianzi  ignoto 
si  scopri,  nel  campidoglio,  presso  alle  carcere  di  quel  luogo,  dove  Sietd 
y.  r  avea  falto  rinchiudere.  Stava  esmo  posto  sopra  quatro  oolonne  ci 
marmo  fino  colla  sequente  inscrizione,  &c ;  to  the  same  purpose  as 
the  old  inscription. 

'*  The  decline  of  the  Imperial  arms  and  authority  in  Italy  is  related 
with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Muraton,  (torn.  x.  xi  ziL ;) 
and  the  reader  may  compare  his  narrative  with  the  Uistoires  dee  All«- 
maods  (torn,  iii  iv.)  by  Schmidt^  who  has  deserved  the  esteem  ef  Ih 
toimtrymen. 
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plan  hills,  a  fanciful  historian  *'  Amused  the  Romans  with  the 
picture   of  their   ancient,  wars.      "There  was  a  tiirie,"  sayi 
Florus,  "when  Tibur   and   Praeneste,  our   summer   retreats, 
were    tte  objects  of  hostile  vows   in  the  Capitol,  when  we 
dreaded  the  shaces  of  the    Arician    groves,  when  we  could 
triumph  without  a  blush  over    the  nameless  villages  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Cofioli  could  afford  a  title  not 
unworthy   of  a  victorious  general."      The  pride  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  gratified  by  the  contrast  of  the  past  and  the 
present :  they  would  have  been  humbled  by  the  prospect  of 
futurity ;  by  the  prediction,  that  after  a  thousand  years,  Rome, 
despoiled  of  empire,  and  contracted  to  her  primaeval  limits, 
would  renew  the  same  hostilities,  on  the  same  ground  which 
was  then  decorated  with  her  villas  and  gardens.     The  adja- 
^cent  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Tyber  was  always  claimed, 
and  sometimes  possessed,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but 
the  barons  assumed  a  lawless  independence,  and  the  cities  too 
faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of  the  metropolis.     In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Romans  incessantly 
labored  to  reduce  or  destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the 
church  and  senate ;  and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish  ambi- 
tion was  moderated   by  the  pope,  he  often  encouraged  their 
zeal  by  the  alliance  of  his  spiritual  arms.     Their  warfare  was 
that  of  the  first  consuls  and   dictaton ,  who  were  taken  from 
the  plough.     The  assembled  in  arms  At  the  foot  of  the  Cap- 
itol ;  sallied  from  the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  harvests 
of  their  neighbors,  engaged   in  tumultuary  conflict  and  re- 
turned home  after  an  expedition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
Their  sieges  were  tedious  and  unskilful :  in  the  use  of  victory, 
they  indulged  the  meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge ; 
and  instead  of  adopting  the  valor,  they  trampled  on  the  mis- 
fortunes, of  their  adversaries.     The  captives,  in  their  shirts, 
with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  solicited  their  pardon:   the 
fortifications,  and  even  the  buildings,  of  the  rival  cities,  were 
demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adjacent 
villages.     It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal  bishopsi, 
Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tusculum,  Praeneste,  and  Tibur  or 
Tlvoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by  the  ferocious  hostility 

**  Tibur  nunc  suhurbanum,  et  ffietivs  jfrseneste  delicis,  nuucupatit 
In  Oapitolio  votis  petebanlur.  The  whole  passage  of  Florus  (L  I  c.  llj 
ttiy  M  read  with  pleasure,  and  Kis  deserved  the  praise  of  a  man  off 
genius,  (CBavres  de  Montesquieu,  torn  iii.  p  6.34,  6P5,  quartf 
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ni  the  Romans.'*  Of  these,**  Porto  and  Ob^  the  two  key^ 
of  the  Tyber,  are  still  vacant  and  desolate :  the  marsh j  and 
nnwholesome  banks  are  peopled  with  herds  of  buffaloes,  and 
the  river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of  navigation  and  trade. 
The  hills,  which  afford  a  shady  retirement  from  the  autumnal 
heats,  have  again  smiled  with  the  blessings  of  peace ;  Fres- 
eati  has  arisen  near  the  ruins  of  Tusculum ;  Tibuf  or  Tivofi 
las  resumed  the  honors  of  a  city,**  and  the  meaner  towns  of 
Albano  and  Palestrina  are  decorated  with  the  villas  of  the 
cardinals  and  princes  of  Rome.  In  the  work  of  destnictioQ, 
the  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  often  checked  and  repulsed 
by  the  neighboring  cities  and  their  allies :  in  the  first  si^e 
of  Tibur,  they  were  driven  from  their  camp ;  and  the  battles 
of  Tusculum  ••  and  Viterbo*'  might  be  compared  in  their 
relative  state  to  the  memorable  fields  of  Thrasymene  ana^ 
Cannae.  In  the  first  of  these  petty  wars,  thirty  thousand  Ro- 
mans were  overthrown  by  a  thousand  German  horse,  whom 
Frederic  Barbarossa  had  detached  to  the  relief  of  Tusculum : 
and  if  we  number  the  slain  at  three,  the  prisoners  at  two, 
thousand,  we  shall  embrace  the  most  authentic  and  moderate 
account  Sixty-eight  years  afterwards  they  marched  against 
Viterbo  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
city ;  by  a  rare  coalition  the  Teutonic  eagle  was  blended,  in 
the  adverse  banners,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter;  and  the 
pope's  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  a  count  of  Thoulouse 

**  Ne  a  feritate  Roinanorum,  sicut  fuerant  Hostienses,  Portuensea, 
Tusculanenses,  Albanenses,  Labicenses,  et  nuper  Tiburtini  destrueren- 
tur,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  757.)  These  events  are  marked  in  the  Annalft 
and  Index  (the  xviiitn  volume)  of  Muratori. 

^*  For  the  state  or  ruin  of  these  suburban  cities,  the  banks  of  the 
lybcr,  <&a,  see  the  lively  picture  of  the  P.  Labat,  (Voyage  en  Espagne 
et  en  Italise,)  who  had  long  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Romei 
and  the  more  accurate  description  of  which  P.  Eschinard  (Roma, 
1760,  in  octavo)  has  added  to  the  topographical  map  of  CingoUuiL 

'*  Labat  (tom.  iil  p.  238)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  &e  Roman 
government,  which  has  severely  mortified  the  pride  and  poverty  of 
Tivoli ;  in  civitate  Tiburtini  non  vivitur  civiliter. 

"•  I  depart  from  my  usual  method,  of  quoting  only  by  the  date 
the  Annals  of  Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in 
which  he  has  weighed  nine  contemporary  writers  who  mention  tlie  ba^ 
tie  of  Tusculum,  (tom.  x.  p  42 — 44.) 

•'  Matthew  Paris,  p.  845.  This  bishop  of  "Winchester  was  Peter  d« 
Rripibus,  who  occupied  the  see  thirty -two  years,  (A.  D.  1206 — 1288J 
UM  is  described,  by  the  English  historian,  as  a  soldier  and  a  Btat^s^ 
(p.  179,  899.) 
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and  a  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Romans  were  discomfited 
with  shame  and  slaughter :  but  the  English  prelate  must  have 
indulged  .the  vanity  of  a  pilgrim,  if  he  multiplied  their  num- 
bers to  one  hundred,  and  their  loss  in  the  field  to  thirty,  thou- 
sand men.  Had  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legions  been  restored  with  the  Capitol,  the  divided  con- 
dition of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
a  second  conquest  But  in  arms,  the  modem  Romans  were 
Dot  above^  and  in  arts,  they  were  far  below,  the  common  level 
oi  the  neighboring  republics.  Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit 
of  any  long  continuance ;  after  some  irregular  sallies,  they 
subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect  of  military 
institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  use*  of  foreign 
mercenaries. 

Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  vegetation  in  the 
vineyard  of  Christ.  Under  the  first  Christian  princes,  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality,  the 
violence,  of  a  popular  election :  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  were 
polluted  with  blood ;  and,  fix>ro  the  third  to  the  twelfth  cen 
tury,  the  church  was  distracted  by  the  mischief  of  frequent 
schisms.  As  long  as  the  final  appeal  was  determined  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  these  mischief  were  transient  and  local :  the 
merits  were  tried  by  equity  or  favor ;  nor  could  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  long  disturb  the  triumph  of  his  rival.  But 
after  the  emperors  had  been  divested  of  their  prerogatives, 
afi»i  a  maxim  had  been  established  that  the  vicar  of  Christ 
IB  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  each  vacancy  of  the  holy 
see  might  involve  Christendom  in  controversy  and  war.  The 
claims  of  the  cardinals  and  inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and 
peo'ple,  were  vague  and  htigious :  the  freedom  of  choice  was 
overruled  by  the  tumults  of  a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or 
obeyed  a  superior.  On  the  decease  of  a  pope,  two  factions 
proceeded  in  different  churches  to  a  double  election:  the 
number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  priority  of  time,  the  merit 
of  the  candidates,  might  balance  each  other:  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  clergy  wei-e  divided ;  and  the  distant  princes, 
who  bowed  before  the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distinguish 
tLe  spurious,  from  the  legitimate,  idol.  The  emperors  were 
often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from  the  political  motive  of 
opposing  a  friendly  to  a  hostile  pontiff;  and  each  of  the  com- 
|>etitors  was  reduced  to  suffer  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  not  awed  by  conscience,  and  to  purchase  the  support 
of  hh  adherents,  who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  anilitf- 
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A  poaeefiil  and  perpetual  succession  was  ascertained  by 
AJexander  the  Third,**  who  finally  abolished  the- tumultuary 
Fotes  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  defined  the  right  of  elec- 
tion in  the  sole  college  of  cardinals.**  The  three  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other 
6y  ihis  ini|K>rtant  privilege;  the  parochial  clergy  of  Roma 
obt^ued  the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy:  they  were  indifier* 
»ntly  chosen  among  the  nations  of  Christendom;  and  the 
possession  of  the  richest  benefices,  of  the  most  important 
bishoprics,  was  not  incompatible  with  their  title  and  office. 
The  senators  of  the  Catliolic  church,  the  coadjutors  and 
higates  of  the  supreme  pontiff  were  robed  in  purple,  the 
symbol  of  martyrtlom  or  royalty;  they  claimed  a  proud 
equality  with  kings ;  and  their  dignity  was  enhanced  by  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  which,  till  the  reign  of  I^eo  the 
Tenth,  seldom  exceeded  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  By 
this  wise  regulation,  all  doubt  and  scandal  were  removed, 
and  the  root  of  schism  was  so  effectually  destroyed,  that  in  a 
penod  of  six  hundred  years  a  double  choice  has  only  once 
divided  the  unity  of  the  sacred  college.  But  as  the  concur* 
rence  of  two  thirds  of  the  votes  had  been  made  necessary, 
the  election  was  often  delayed  by  the  private  interest  and 
passions  of  the  cardinals ;  and  while  they  prolonged  their 
independent  reign,  the  Christian  world  was  left  destitute  of  a 
h«3ad.  A  vacancy  of  almost  three  years  had  preceded  the 
elevation  of  George  the  Tenth,  who  resolved  to  prevent  th« 
fill ure  abuse;  and  his  bull,  after  some  opposition,  has  beei 
consecrated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  law."  Nine  days  are 
allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  pope,  and  the 
arri  m\  of  the  absent  cardinals ;  on  the  tenth,  they  are  im- 


•*  i^ee  Mosheim,  Institut.  Histor.  Ecclesiast  p.  401,  408.  Alexan- 
der himself  had  nearly  bi^en  the  victim  of  a  contested  election ;  and 
the  doubtful  merits  of  Innocent  had  only  preponderated  by  the  weight 
of  genius  and  learning  which  St.  Bernard  cast  into  the  scale,  (see  hia 
life  and  writings.) 

••  The  origin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  Ac.,  of  the 
Roman  cardinals,  are  very  ably  discussed  by  Thomassm,  (Discipline 
de  I'Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1262 — 1287 ;)  but  their  purple  is  now  much 
faded.  The  sacred  collie  was  raised  to  the  definite  number  of 
iftventy-two,  to  represent,  under  his  vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

'•  See  the  bull  of  Gregorj  X.  approbante  sacro  concilio,  in  tlie  SexU 
of  the  Canon  Law,  (L  i.  tit.  6,  c  8,)  a  supplement  to  the  Decretak^ 
wliich  B^miface  Vllf.  promulgated  at  Home  in  1298,  and  addreawd  it ' 
iU  ihki  tULiverfiities  of  Ehirooe. 
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prisoned,  each  with  one  domestic,  in  a  commoTi  ftpartmem 
or  conclave,  without  any  separation  of  walls  or  curtains:  a 
small  window  is  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  necessaries; 
but  the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides  and  guarded  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  to  seclude  them  from  all  correspond- 
ence with  the  world.  If  the  election  be  not  consummated  in 
three  days,  the  luxury  of  their  table  is  contracted  to  a  singU 
dish  at  dinner  and  supper ;  and  after  the  eightb  day,  they  are 
reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread,  water,  and  wine. 
During  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  the  cardinals  are  prohib* 
ited  from  touching  the  revenues,  or  assuming,  unless  in  some 
rare  emergency,  the  government  of  the  church :  all  agree- 
ments and  promises  among  the  electors  are  formally  an- 
nulled ;  and  their  integrity  is  fortified  by  their  solemn  oath 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Catholics.  Some  articles  of  incon- 
venient or  superfluous  rigor  have  been  gradually  relaxed,  but 
the  principle  of  conflnement  is  vigorous  and  entire:  they 
are  still  urged,  by  the  personal  motives  of  health  and  freedom, 
to  accelerate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance;  and  the  im- 
provement of  ballot  or  secret  votes  has  wrapped  the  struggles 
of  the  conclave**  in  the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness.** 
By  these  institutions  the  Romans  were  excluded  from  the 
election  of  their  prince  and  bishop ;  and  in  the  fever  of  wild 
and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed  insensible  of  the  loss  of 
this  inestimable  privilege.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
revived  the  example  of  the  greajt  Otho.  After  some  negotia- 
tion with  the  magistrates,  the  Roman  people  were  assembled** 

**  The  genius  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  had  a  right  to  pamt  a  conclave, 
(of  1665,)  in  which  he  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor,  (Mdmoires,  torn. 
•V.  p.  15 — 57 ;)  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  or  au- 
thority of  an  anonymous  Italian,  whose  nistory  (Conclavi  de'  Pontifici 
Romani,  in  4to.  1667)  has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of  Alexander 
VIL  The  accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes  a  lesson,  though  not 
an  antidote,  to  ambition.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  we  emerge 
to  the  adoration  of  the  successful  candidate ;  but  the  next  page  opens 
with  his  funeral 

*'  The  expressions  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  are  positive  and  picturesque : 
On  y  v6cut  toujours  ensemble  avec  le  mdme  respect,  et  la  mdme  civility 
que  Von  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des  roisj  avec  la  mdme  politesse  qii*oD 
■;voit  dans  la  cour  de  Henri  III.,  avec  la  mdme  familiarite  que  Ton  r oH 
dans  les  colleges ;  avec  la  mdme  modestie,  qui  se  reroarque  dans  let 
Boviciats ;  et  avec  la  m^me  charity,  du  moins  en  apparence,  qui  pouirott 
Itre  entre  des  frdres  parfaitement  unis. 

**  Richiosti  per  bando  (says  John  Yillani)  sanatori  di  Roma,  •  i|. 
M  popolo,  el  capitani  de'  26,  e  oonsoli,  (eofuolif)  et  18  buoiie  hvr 
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in  the  square  before  St  Peter^s :  tbe  pope  oTATignon,  John  tiM 
Twenty-fieoond,  was  deposed :  the  choice  of  his  successor  was 
ratified  by  their  consent  and  applause.  They  freely  voted  for 
a  new  law,  that  their  bishop  should  never  be  absent  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  two  days* journey  from  the  city; 
mnd  that  if  he  neglected  to  return  on  the  third  summons,  the 
public  servant  should  be  degraded  and  dismissed/*  But  Lewis 
forgot  his  own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times :  beyond 
the  precincts  of  a  Grerman  camp,  his  useless  phantom  was  re- 
ject^ ;  the  Romans  despised  their  own  workmanship ;  the  an- 
tipope  implored  the  mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign ;  **  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  cardinals  was  more  firmly  established  bj 
this  unseasonable  attack. 

Had  the  election  been  always  held  in  the  Vatican,  the 
rights  of  the  senate  and  people  would  not  have  been  violated 
with  impunity.  But  the  Romans  forgot,  and  were  forgotten, 
in  the  absence  of  the  successors  of  Qregqrj  the  Seventh,  who 
did  not  keep  as  a  divine  precept  their  oitlinary  residence  in 
the  city  and  diocese.  The  care  of  that  diocese  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  government  of  the  universal  church;  not 
eould  the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their  anthoritr 
was  always  opposed,  and  their  person  was  often  endangered. 
From  the  persecution  of  tbe  emperors,  and  the  wars  of  Italy, 
they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  hospitable  bosom  of 
France ;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they  prudently  withdrew 
to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tranquil  stations  of  Anagni,  Peru- 
gia, Viterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities.  When  the  flock  was 
offended  or  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  shepherd, 
they  were  recalled  by  a  stern  admonition,  that  St  Peter  had 
fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure  \illage,  but  in  the  capital 
of  the  world ;  by  a  ferocious  menace,  that  the  Romans  would 
march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people  that  should 

mini,  uno  per  rione.  Our  knowledge  is  tcK)  imperfect  to  pronoano* 
how  much  of  this  constitution  was  temporary,  anu  how  much  ordinary 
and  permanent  Tet  it  is  faintly  illustrated  by  the  ancient  statutM 
of  Rome. 

^*  Villani  (1.  x.  c.  68 — Tl,  in  Muratori,  Script  tom.  xiii.  p.  641— 
646)  relates  this  law,  and  the  whole  transaction,  with  much  less  ab- 
horrence than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any  one  conversant  with  th« 
darker  ages  must  have  observed  how  mioh  the  sense  (X  mean  the  noo* 
tense)  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  aud  inconsistent. 

^*  Tn  tlie  first  volume  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  second  cri 
filial  Life  of  John  XXII.  p.  149. — 145.  the  confession  of  the  antapop^ 
Pb  145 — l&i,  and  the  laborious  notes  of  Baluxe,  p.  714^  71(k 
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dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  returned  with  iintoro'ii 
udedicnce;  and  were  salpted  with  the  account  of  a  heavy 
debt,  of  all  the  losses  which  their  desertion  had  occasioned, 
the  liire  of  lodgings,  the  sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various 
expenses  of  servants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court.^* 
Alter  a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  authority, 
tliey  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again  sum* 
moned  by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invitation  of  the  senate. 
In  these  occasional  retreats,  the  exiles  and  fugitives  of  the 
Vatican  were  seklom  long,  or  far,  distant  from  the  metropolis ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  apostolic 
throne  was  transported,  as  it  might  seem  forever,  from  the 
Tyber  to  the  Rhone;  and  the  cause  of  the  transmigration 
may  be  deduced  from  the  furious  contest  between  Boniface 
the  Eighth  and  the  king  of  France.**  The  spiritual  arms  of 
excommunication  and  interdict  were  repulsed  by  the  union 
of  the  three  estates,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  ^church ; 
but  the  pope  was  not  prepared  against  the  carnal  weapons 
which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  employ.  As  the  pope 
resided  at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion  of  danger,  his  palace 
and  person  were  assaulted  by  three  hundred  horse,  who  had 
been  secretly  levied  by  William  of  Nogaret,  a  French  minis- 
ter, and  Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile  iamily  of 
Rome.  The  cardinals  fled ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni  were 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  and  gratitude ;  but  the  daunt- 
less Boniface,  unarmed-  and  alone,  seated  himself  in  his  chair, 
and  awaited,  like  the  conscript  fathers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the 
Gauls.  Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  ta  execute 
the  orders  of  his  master  :  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna, 

^*  Romani  autem  non  valenies  nee  volentes  ultra  suam  celare  cu- 
piditatem  gravissimam,  contra  papain  movere  coeperuot  questiooem, 
•xigentes  ab  eo  urgentissime  omnia  quae  subierant  per  ejus  abeentiam 
damna  et  jaoturas,  videlicet  in  hospitiis  locandis,  in  mercimoniis,  in 
nsuris,  in  redditibus,  in  provisionibuR,  et  in  aliis  modis  innumera- 
bilibus.  Quod  cum  audisset  papa,  praecordialiter  ingemuit^  et  se 
oomperiens  mutciptUatum,  c&c.,  Matt  Paris,  p.  757.  For  the  ordinary 
history  of  the  popes,  their  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence, 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  Spondanus  and 
Fleury. 

^  Asides  the  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and  of 
Fhuice,  we  plossess  a  valuable  treatise  composed  by  a  learned  friend 
of  Thoanus,  which  his  last  anc  best  editors  have  published  in  th« 
Mipendiz  (Histoire  particuliere  du  grand  Diff(§rend  entre  Bonifaet 
Vni   et  lliilippe  le  Bel,  .par  Pierre  du  I'uis,  torn.  viL  P.  zi  p.  •] 

I 
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Ron.e,  in  solitude  and  poverty,  might  repent  of  the  ungoiteni- 
able  freedoin  which  had  driven  from  the  Vatican  the  sncceflsor 
of  St  i^etoi.  Her  repentance  waa  tardy  and  fioiitless:  after 
the  doath  of  the  old  members,  the  sacred  college  was  filled 
with  French  caidinals,**  who  beheld  Rome  and  Italy  with  ab- 
horrence and  contempt,  and  perpetuated  a  series  of  national, 
and  even  provincial,  popes,  attached  by  the  most  indissoluble 
ties  to  their  native  country. 

The  progress  of  industry  had  produced  and  enriched  the 
[talian  republics :  the  a^ra  of  their  liberty  is  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  population  and  agriculture,  of  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  and  their  mechanic  labors  were  gradually  refined 
into  the  arts  of  elegance  and  genius.  But  the  posiHon  of 
Rome  was  less  favorable,  the  temtory  less  fruitful :  the  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants  was  debased  by  indolence  and  elated 
by  pride ;  and  they  fondly  conceived  tnat  the  tribute  of  sub- 
jects must  forever  nourish  the  metropolis  of  the  church  and 
empire.  This  prejudice  was  encouraged  in  some  degree  by 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles ;  and  the 
last  legacy  of  the  popes,  the  institution  of  the  holt  tear,** 
was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  people  than  to  the  clergy. 
Since  the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences, 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  crusades,  remained  without  an 
object ;  and  the  roost  valuable  treasure  of  the  church  was 
sequestered  above  eight  years  from  public  circulation.  A  new 
channel  was  opened  by  the  diligence  of  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
who  reconciled  the  vices  of  ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  the 
pope  had  sufficient  learning  to  recollect  and  revive  the  secular 
games  which  were  celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  century.  To  sound  without  danger  the  depth  of  popu- 
lar credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pronounced,  a  report 
was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged  witnesses  were  produced; 
and  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  the 


**  Clcraent  Y  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine  French  and 
one  English,  (Vita  iv^,  p.  68,  et  Baluz.  p.  626,  Ac)  In  1831,  the  pope 
refused  two  candidates  recommended  by  the  kin^  of  France,  quod  zx. 
Cardinales,  de  quibus  xvii.  de  regno  Franciae  origmem  trazisse  noecun- 
tur  in  memorato  coUegio  existant,  (Thomassin,  Discipline  de  PEgUse^ 
torn.  i.  p.  1281.) 

**  Our  primitive  account  is  frc  ni  Cardinal  James  Caietan,  (Maxima 
Bihliot.  Patriini,  torn.  xxv. ;)  and  [  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
Ike  aephew  of  Boniface  YIIL  bo  f  foci  or  a  knave :  the  uncle  is  » 
n  character. 
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church  of  St.  Feter  was  crowded  with  the  faithful,  who  de- 
manded the  customary  indulgence  of  the  holy  time*  Tba 
pontifl^  who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout  impatience, 
was  soon  persuaded  by  ancient  testimony  of  the  justice  of 
their  claim;  and  he  proclaimed  a  plenary  absolution  to  all 
Catholics  who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  at  evdry  simi- 
lar period,  should  respectfully  ^sit  the  apostolic  churcnes  of 
8t  Peter  and  St  Paul  The  welcome  sound  was  propagated 
through  Christendom ;  and  at  first  from  the  nearest  provinces 
of  Italy,  and  at  len^h  from  the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Britain,  the  hi^ways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of  pil- 
grims who  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  journey,  however 
costly  or  laborious,  which  was  exempt  from  the  perils  of  mill 
tary  service.  Ail  exceptions  of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity, 
were  forgotten  in  the  common  transport;  and  in  the  streets 
and  churches  many  persons  were  trampled  to  death  by  the 
eagerness  of  devotion.  The  calculation  of  their  nnmben 
could  not  be  easy  nor  accurate ;  and  they  have  probably  been 
magnified  by  a  dexterous  clergy,  well  apprised  of  the  conta- 
gion of  example :  yet  we  are  assured  by  a  judicious  historian, 
who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  that  Rome  was  never  r^len- 
ished  with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  strangera ;  and 
Another  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions  the  total  concourse 
of  the  year.  A  trifling  oblation  from  each  individual  woidd 
Accumulate  a  royal  treasure ;  and  two  priests  stood  night  and 
day,  with  rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  without  counting, 
the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Paul.**  It  was  f(»rtunately  a  season  of  peace  and  plenty ; 
and  if  forage  was  scarce,  if  inns  and  lodgings  were  extrava 
gantly  dear,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  bread  and  wine,  of 
meat  and  nsh,  was  provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface  and 
the  venal  hospitality  of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  without 
trade  or  industry,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily  evaporate : 
but  the  avarice  and  envy  of  the  next  generation  solicited 
Clement  the  Sixth  *''  to  anticipate  the  distant  period  of  the 
century.    The  gracious  pontiff  complied  with  their  wishes; 


**  See  John  YillaDi  (L  viii.  c  86)  in  the  ziith,  and  the  Obroniooii. 
AAtense,  in  the  xith  volume  (p.  191,  192)  of  Muratorrs  Oollection 
Papa  innumerabilem  pecuniam  al  eisdem  aocepit,  nam  dao  clerid,  cum 
rastris,  <&c 

•'  The  two  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  Olement  VL  are  inserted 
m  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonii,  ^Extravagant  Oommun.  L  t.  tit  ix  a 

I.  «.) 

VOL.   TL — ^U. 
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afforded  Rome  this  poor  consolation  for  his  loss ;  and  justified 
the  change  by  the  name  and  practice  of  the  Mosaic  Jubilee.** 
His  summons  was  obeyed ;  and  the  number,  zeal,  and  liberal- 
itj  of  the  pilgrims  did  not  yield  to  the  primitive  festival.  But 
they  encountered  the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
fitmine :  many  wives  and  virgins  were  violated  in  the  castles 
of  Italy ;  and  many  strangers  were  pillaged  or  murdered  by 
the  savige  Romans,  no  longer  moderated  by  the  presence 
of  their  bishops.**  To  the  impatience  of  the  popes  we  uay 
ascribe  the  successive  reduction  to  fifty,  thirty-three,  and 
twenty-five  years;  although  the  second  of  these  terms  v 
commensurate  with  the  Ufe  of  Christ.  The  profusion  of 
indulgences,  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  dedine  of 
superstition,  have  much  diminished  the  value  of  the  jubilee; 
yet  even  the  nineteenth  and  last  festival  was  a  year  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  the  Romans ;  and  a  philosophic  smile  will 
not  disturb  the  triumph  of  the  priest  or  the  happiness  of 
the  people.'* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Italy  was  exposed 
to  the  feudtu  tyranny,  alike  oppressive  to  the  sovereign  and 
the  people.  The  rights  of  human  nature  were  vindicated  by 
her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  extended  their  hberty  and 
dominion  from  tne  city  to  the  adjacent  country.  The  sword 
of  the  nobles  was  broken ;  their  slaves  were  enfranchised; 
their  castles  were  demolished ;  they  assumed  the  habits  of 
society  and  obedience ;  their  ambition  was  confined  to  muni 
cipal  honors,  and  in  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Venice  oi 
Genoa,  each  patrician  was  subject  to  the  laws.*'^     But  the  fee 

••  The  sabbatic  years  and  jubilees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  (Car.  Sigon.  du 
flepublic&  HebrsBorum,  0pp.  torn.  iv.  1.  iii.  c.  14,  15,  p.  151,  162,)  th* 
suspension  of  all  care  and  labor,  the  periodical  release  of  lands,  debtg* 
servitude,  <fea,  may  seem  a  noble  idea,  but  the  execution  would  b« 
impracticable  in  a  profane  republic ;  and  I  should  be  glud  to  learn 
that  this  ruinous  festival  was  ooserved  by  the  Jewish  people. 

•"  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani,  (1.  i.  c.  56,)  m  tne  xivth  voi 
of  Mivatori,  and  the  M6moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn,  iii  p.  7ft 
—89. 

*'*  The  subject  is  exhausted  by  M.  Chais,  a  French  minister  at  the 

Hague,  in  his  Lettres  Historiques  et  Dogmatiques,  sur  les  JuIhI^s  et 

es  Indulgences;  la  Have,  1751,  8  vols,  in  12mo.;  an  elaborate  and 

pleasing  work,  had  not  the  author  preferred  the  character  of  a  polemio 

to  that  of  a  philosopher. 

•*  Muratori  (Dissert  xlvii.)  alleges  the  Annals  of  Florence,  Padua, 
Qenoa,  <kc.,  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of  Otho  of  Frisiogci^ 
(da  Gest  Fred.  I.  1.  il  c.  18,)  and  the  submission  of  the  marouif 
«C£ste, 
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Ue  and  disorderly  government  of  Rome  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  within  and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no 
longer  a  civil  contention  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians 
for  the  government  of  the  state :  the  barons  asserted  in  arms 
their  personal  independence ;  their  palaces  and  castles  were 
fortified  against  a  siege ;  and  their  private  quarrels  were 
maintained  by  the  numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  Id 
origin  and  affection,  they  were  aliens  to  their  country  :  ^  and 
a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  been  produced,  mighl 
have  renounced  these  haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  tho 
appellation  of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves  the 
"princes,  of  Rome.'*  After  a  dark  series  of  revolutions,  att 
njcords  of  pedigree  were  lost ;  the  distinction  of  surnames 
was  abolished;  the  blood  of  the  nations  was  mingled  in  a 
thousand  channels ;  and  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the  Greeks 
and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans,  had  obtained  the 
fairest  possessions  by  royal  bounty,  or  the  prerogative  of 
valor.  These  examples  might  be  readily  presumed ;  but  th* 
elevation  of  a  Hebrew  race  to  the  rank  of  senators  and  con- 
suls is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the  long  captivity  of 
these  miserable  exiles.*^  In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  a 
wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
honored  at  his  baptism  with  the  name  of  his  godfather,  t^ 
reigning  Pope.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  Peter  the  son  of 
Leo  were  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
who  intrusted  his  faithful  adherent  with  the  government  of 
Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  cabtle  of  St.  Angelo.     Both  the  father  and  the  son 

"  As  early  as  the  year  824,  the  emperor  Lothaire  L  found  it  expe 
dient  to  interrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from  each  individual 
by  what  national  law  he  chose  to  be  governed.  (Mm-atori,  Diseertat 
xzu.) 

**  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  a  dec 
lamation  or  epistle,  fuU  of  bold  trutha  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  which 
lie  applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  old  republic  to  th% 
state  of  the  xivth  century,  (MSmoires,  torn,  iil  p.  157 — 169.) 

**  The  origin  and  adventures  of  the  Jewish  fiamily  are  noticed  bi  * 
Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  485,  A.  D.  1124,  No.  3,  4,)  who  draws  h»i 
information  from  the  Cnronographus  Maurigniacensis,  and  Arnulphus 
Bagiensis  de  Schismate,  (in  Muratori,  Script  Ital  torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  42S 
—482.)  The  fact  must  in  some  degree  be  true ;  yet  I  could  wisn  that 
it  had  been  coolly  related,  before  it  was  turned  into  a  reproach  agaimt 
liieMttpope. 


I'j. 
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were  the  parent?  of  a  namerous  progeny :  their  ridieB,  th€ 
iiuitft  of  usury,  were  shared  with  the  noblest  families  c^  the 
city ;  tind  so  extensive  was  their  alliance,  that  the  grandson 
of  tLe  proselyte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of  his  kindred  to 
the  throne  of  St  Peter.  A  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people 
supported  his  cause :  he  reigned  several  years  in  the  Vatican ; 
and  IT  IB  only  the  eloquence  of  St  Bernard,  and  the  final  tri- 
nmph  of  Innocence  the  Second,  that  has  branded  Anadetns 
with  tne  epithet  of  antipope.  After  his  defeat  and  death,  the 
posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  conspicuous ;  and  none  will  be 
found  of  the  modem  nobles  ambitious  of  descending  from  • 
Jewish  stock.  It  is  not  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Roman 
fistmilies  which  have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those  whidi 
%re  continued  in  different  degrees  of  splendor  to  the  present 
dine.'*  The  old  consular  line  of  the  Franffipam  discover 
their  name  in  the  generous  act  of  breaking  or  dividing  bread 
m  a  time  of  famine;  and  such  benevolence  is  more  truly 
glorious  than  to  have  enclosed,  with  their  allies  the  Cani^  a 
spacious  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their  fortifica- 
tions ;  the  Savelli^  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have 
maintained  their  original  dignity  ;  the  obsolete  surname  of  the 
Oajnzucchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  first  senators ;  the 
CofUi  preserve  the  honor,  without  the  estate,  of  the  counts  of 
Signia ;  and  the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very  ignorant,  or 
very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descended  from  the  Carthaginian 
hi^ro.** 

'*  Muratori  has  given  two  dissertations  (xH  and  xlii)  to  the  mmefl, 
Hirnaines,  und  families  of  Italy.  Some  nobles,  who  glory  ia  their  do* 
mcstic  fables,  may  be  offended  with  his  firm  and  temperate  oriticism ; 
yet  surelv  some  ounces  of  pm'e  gold  are  of  more  value  than  many 
pounds  01  base  metal 

"*  The  cardinal  of  St  George,  in  his  poetieaL  or  rather  metrical 
history  of  the  election  and  coronation  oi  BoLiface  VIIL,  (Muratori 
Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  P.  l  p.  641,  <&c.,)  describes  the  state  and  familiM 
•f  Home  at  the  coronation  of  Boniiiace  VIIL,  (A.  D.  1296.) 

Interea  tltulis  redimiti  mBgiiine  et  armis 
lUustresque  viri  Ruinitn&  a  stirpe  trafaentes 
Nomeo  in  emeritus  tantas  virtuUs  honores 
lK!,ulerant  sese  medioe  festumqae  colebant 
AuraUk  fulfrente  toglL,  sociante  eaterv&. 
El  ipsis  devota  dooius  pnestantis  ab  Urgd 
Ecclesiv.  vultumque  gerens  demissias  altum 
Festa  CWttmiui  jocis.  necnon  Sabellia  miUs ; 
Btephanldes  senior,  Comites  Jinnibaliea  pmles, 
FrBfectusque  urbis  omgnain  sine  viribns  noaien. 

(1.  ii.c.5,  100,p.647,6480 

As  MKiai£  statutes  of  Rone  (].  iil  c.  59,  p.  174,  175) 
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But  among,  perhaps  above,  the  peers  and  prinoe*  of  tii4 
city,  I  distinguiflh  the  rival  houses  of  Oolonna  and  Ursini^ 
whose  private  story  is  an  essential  part  of  the  annals  of  mod- 
em Rome.  I.  The  name  and  arms  of  Colonna**  have  been 
the  theme  of  much  doubtful  etymology ;  nor  have  the  orators 
and  antiquarians  overlooked  either  Trajan^s  pillar,  or  the 
odumns  of  Hercules,  or  the  pillar  of  Christ's  flagellation,  oi 
the  luminous  column  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
Their  first  historical  appearance  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  four  attests  the  power  and  antiquity,  while  it  explains  the 
simple  meaning,  of  the  name.  Bv  the  usurpation  of  CavsB, 
the  Oolonna  provoked  the  arras  of  Paschal  the  Second ;  but 
they  lawfully  held  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  the  hereditary 
fiefe  of  Zagarola  and  CoUmna  ;  and  the  latter  of  these  towns 
was  probabl}'  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar,  the  relic  of  a 
villa  or  temple.**  They  likewise  possessed  one  moiety  of 
the  neighboring  city  of  Tusculum,  a  strong  presumption  of 
their  descent  f)^m  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth 
centttty  were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.  According  to 
their  own  and  the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and  remote 
Bource  was  derived  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;**  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  were  not  ashamed  of  a  real  or  ^bulous 
affinity  with  a  noble  race,  which  in  the  revolutions  of  seven 
hundred  years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit  and  always 
by  fortune.'**     About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 

deven  funilies  of  barons,  who  are  obliged  to  swear  in  ooncilio  oooh 
ttiuni,  before  the  senator,  that  they  would  not  harbor  or  proleet  any 
malefactors,  outlaws,  <bc. — a  feeble  security  1 

**  It  is  (Hty  that  the  Oolonna  tlieinselves  have  not  favored  the  world 
with  a  complete  and  critical  history  of  their  illustrious  house.  I  ad* 
here  to  Moratori,  (Dissert  zlfi.  tooL  iil  p.  647,  648.) 
^  *'  Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit  Paschal  II.  in  Muratori,  Script  ItaL  torn 
ill  P.  l  p.  885.  The  family  has  still  great  possessions  m  the  0am* 
pagna  of  Rome;  but  they  have  alienat^  to  the  Rospiglioai  Uus  (urigi- 
oal  fief  of  Colonna,  (Eschinard,  p.  258,  259.) 

**  Te  longinqua  dedit  tellus  et  pascua  Rheni, 

■ays  Petrarch ;  and,  in  1417,  a  duke  of  Guelders  and  JuUers  admowl- 
•dfges  (Leafant,  EUst  du  Ooucile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  cl  539)  his  de- 
scent from  the  ancestors  of  Martin  V.,  (Otho  Oolonna :)  out  the  royal 
author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenbiu-g  obaei  yes,  that  the  sceptre  in 
his  arms  has  been  confounded  with  the  column.  To  maintain  the  Ro- 
man origin  of  the  Oolonna,  it  was  ingeniously  supposed  (Diario  d^ 
Mooald^chi,  in  the  Script  ItaL  tom.  ziL  p.  5^S )  I'h'it  a  cousin  of  thtf 
anmeror  Nero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  founded  M€<it^  ic  Oe^  \ny 

"*  I  cannot  overlook  the  Roman  triumph  ox  evation  oi  ¥ar6^  Ail 
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iDost  poweribl  branch  was  oompoeed  of  an  iinde  and  tat 
brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms,  or  in  the  honors  of  the 
church.  Of  these,  Peter  was  elected  senator  of  Rome,  intro- 
duced to  the  Capitol  in  a  triumphal  car,  and  hailed  in  some 
rain  acclamations  with  the  title  of-  Oaesar ;  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declared  marquis  of  Anoona  and  count  of  Ro- 
magna,  by  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  a  patron  so  partial  to  their 
family,  that  he  has  been  delineated  in  satirical  portraits,  im- 
prisoned as  it  were  in  a  hollow  pillar/*'  After  h»  decease 
their  haughty  behavior  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  most 
implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the  Eighth ;  and 
the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for  a  moment  by  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  arms.'**  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  agamst  his 
personal  enemies;  their  estates  were  confiscated;  their  for^ 
tresses  on  either  side  of  the  Tyber  were  besi^ed  by  the 
troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of  the  rival  nobles ;  and  after 
the  ruin  of  Palestrina  or  Prseneste,  their  principal  seat,  the 
ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem  of  per- 
petual desolation.  Degraded,  banished,  proscribed,  the  sir 
brothers,  in  disguise  and  danger,  wandered  over  Europe  with- 
out renouncing  the  hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In  this 
double  hope,  the  French  court  was  their  surest  asylum  ;  they 
prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise  of  Philip ;  and  I  should 
praise  their  magnanimity,  had  they  respected  the  misfortune 
and  courage  of  the  captive  tyrant.  His  civil  acts  were  an- 
nulled by  the  Roman  people,  who  restored  the  honors  and 
possessions  of  the  Colonna ;  and  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their  losses  by  tlie  damages 
of  one  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  which  were  granted 
them  against  the  accomplices  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  pope. 
All  the    spiritual   censures   and   disqualifications   were  abol- 

tonio  Colonna,  who  had  commanded  the  pope's  galleys  at  the  naval 
victory  of  Lepanto,  (Thuan.  Hist  L  7,  torn,  lil  p.  55,  56.  Muret  Oratio 
X,  0pp.  tODL  L  p.  180—190.) 

"'  Miiratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  x.  p.  216,  220. 

^"^  Petrarch  s  attachment  to  the  Colonna  has  authorized  the  abbA 
de  Sade  to  expatiate  on  the  state  of  the  family  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  persecution  of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  character  of  Stephen  and 
his  sons,  tneir  quarrels  with  the  Ursini,  <&c.,  (M^moires  sur  P^ttarqne^ 
tom.  L  p  98—110,  146—148,  174—176,  222—230,  275—280.)  His 
criticism  often  rectifies  the  hearsay  stories  of  Yillani,  and  the  errors  of 
the  less  diligent  modems.  I  understand  the  branch  of  Stephen  to  ba 
tetinct. 
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tohed***  by  Lis  prudent  suocesson;  and  tho  foHane  of  the 
hoMfiQ  was  more  firmly  established  by  tUs  transient  hurricane. 
The  boldness  of  Sciarra  Colonna  was  irfgnalized  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  Boniface,  and  long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  .by  the  grmlatude  of  the  emperor,  the 
pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal  crown.  But 
(iie  first  of  the  family  in  fame  nnd  merit  was  the  elder  Ste- 
phen, whom  Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior 
to  his  own  times,  and  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Per- 
eecation  and  exile  displnyed  to  the  nations  his  abilities  in 
peace  and  war ;  in  hm  distress  he  was  an  object,  not  of  pity, 
but  of  reverence ;  tbe  aspect  of  danger  provoked  him  to  avow 
his  name  and  conntry ;  and  when  be  was  asked,  "  Where  ia 
DOW  your  fortress  9*^  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  an- 
swered, "Here.'*  He  supported  with  the  same  virtue  the 
return  of  prosperity ;  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  meestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of  Stephen  Co- 
Jonnn,  exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Roman  republic,  and  at  the 
4eourt  of  Avignon.  II.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto ;  *•* 
the  sons  of  Ursus,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century, 
from  some  eminent  person,  who  is  only  known  as  the  &ther 
of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon  distinguished  among  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kins- 
men, the  strength  of  their  towers,  the  honors  of  the  senate 
and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes,  Celestin 
ihe  Third  and  Nicholas  the  Third,  of  their  name  and  line* 
age.***    Their  riches  may  be  accused  as  an  early  abuse  of 


^^*  Alexander  IIL  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice^ 
(Yillani,  L  v.  c  I ;)  and  the  last  stains  of  annual  exoommunicatioa 
were  purified  by  Sixtus  V^  (yita  di  Sisto  V.  torn,  tit  p  416.) 
Treason,  sacrilege,  and  proscription  are  often  the  best  titles  of  aocient 
nobility. 

"*  Vallis  te  proxima  misit, 

AppenninigensB  qua  prata  virentia  sylvie 
Spoletana  metunt  armenta  gregesque  protervi. 

Honaldescfai  (torn.  xiL  Script  ItaL  j  533)  gives  the  Ursini  a  French 
origin,  which  m&j  be  remotely  true. 

^*  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestine  Y.  by  the  cardinal  of  St  Qeorse^ 
(Muratori,  touL  iil  P.  L  p.  613,  ^,)  we  find  a  luminous,  and  not  inm' 
tpuki,  passage,  (L  L  c.  8,  p.  203  <&c. :) —  . 

gBOttit  qaein  nobilit  Vnm  ( Orti  t) 
omana  domus,  v©ter«»""«»  •»••"•« 
Fatcibos  in  clero,  pompaiqae  «r 
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Depotism:  tlie  estates  of  St  Peter  were  alienated  in  thesf 
fiivor  by  the  liberal  Celestin ;  '**  and  Nicholas  was  ambitious 
for  their  sake  to  sohcit  the  alliance  of  monarchs;  to  €>and 
new  kingdoms  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany;  and  to  invest 
them  yru,  the  perpetual  office  of  senators  of  Rome.  All  thai 
Las  heti  >b8erved  of  the  greatness  of  the  Colonna  will  like- 
wise ."ede  4nd  to  the  glory  of  the  Ursini,  their  constant  and 
\qual  antagonists  in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted 
bo?e  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
rhe  jealousy  of  preeminence  and  power  was  the  true  ground 
of  their  quarrel ;  but  as  a  specious  badge  of  distinction,  the 
Colonna  embraced  the  name  of  Ghibelines  and  the  party  ef 
the  empire;  the  Ursini  espo'ised  the  title  of  Guelphs  and 
the  cause  of  the  church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys  were  dis- 
played in  their  adverse  banners;  and  the  two  Actions  of 
Italy  most  furiously  raged  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
dispute  were  long  since  forgotten.'*^  Afber  the  retreat  of  the 
popes  to  Avignon  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  republic ; 
and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  perpetuated  by  the  wretch« 
ed  compromise  of  electing  each  year  two  rival  senators.  By 
their  private  hostilities  the  city  and  country  were  desolated, 
and  the  fluctuating  balance  inclined  with  their  alternate  suc- 
cess. But  none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  till 
the  most  renowned  champion  of  the  Ursini  was  surprised  and 
slain  by  the  younger  Stephen  Colonna."*  His  triumph  is 
stained  with  the  reproach  of  violating  the  truce;  their  de- 
feat was  basely  avenged  by  the  assassination,  before  the 
church  door,  of  an  innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.     Yet 


Bellorumqae  manft  grandi  stipata  parentum 
Cardineus  apices  necnon  fiisUf  ia  dudum 
PapatAs  iterata  tenens. 

Muratori  (Dissert  xliL  torn,  iii.)  obeerves^  that  the  first  Ursini  poubli- 
cate  of  Celestine  III.  was  unknown :  he  is  inclined  to  read  Urn  pro* 
genies. 

106  Filii  IJrei,  quondam  Coelestini  papse  nepotes,  de  bonis  eoclesiai 
RomanaB  ditati,  (Vit.  Innocent  IIL  in  Muratori,  Script  tooL  iii.  P.  L) 
The  partial  prodigality  of  Nicholas  IIL  is  more  conspicuous  in  Villani 
and  MuratorL  Yet  the  Ursini  would  disdain  the  nephews  of  a  modem. 
pope. 

^^^  In  his  fifty-first  Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Muratoii 
explains  the  factions  of  the  Ouelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

'••  Petrarch  (torn.  L  p.  222 — 230)  has  celebrated  this  vict-wy  ae 
cciriing  to  the  Colonna;  but  two  contemporaries,  a  Florentine  (G^ 
vmnni  Villani,  L  x.  c.  220)  and  a  Roman,  (Ludovico  Monaldesdii,  p.  MIL 
SM.)  are  less  favorable  to  their  arms. 
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the  victorious  Ooloona,  with  an  annual  colleague,  was  de* 
dared  senator  of  Rome  during  the  term  of  five  years.  And 
the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction, 
that  the  generous  youth,  the  son  of  his  venerable  hero,  would 
restore    Rome   and    Italy   to  their   pristine  glory;    that   his 

C'ice  would  extirpate  the  wolves  and  lions,  the  serpents  and 
TV,  who  labored  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  BiarUe 

'*'  the  abb^  de  Sade  (torn.  I  Notes,  p.  01-^6)  has  applied  tiM 
tlth  Cansoiie  oi  Pet-arch,  J3pirto  Oeniil^  <b<x,  to  Stephen  Colomtf  tlM 
fmaigtTi — 

Of  72,  lupl,  leoni,  aqaile  e  serpi 
/Li  ttnft  graa-  inaraiore*  m/#»im 
Wmuoo  nqja  sovento  e  i  se  d«UM 

■T* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OBARAf/IBR  AND  CORONATION  OF  PBTRABOH. — ^REBTORATIOM 
OF  THE  FREEDOM  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  ROME  BT  TBI 
TRIBUNE  RIENZI. HIS  VIRTUES  AND  VICES,  HIS  EXPUL- 
SION    AND    DEATH. RETURN     OF    THE    POPES    FROM    AVICh 

NON. GREAT    SCHISM     OF    THE    WEST. REUNION     OF    THE 

LATIN     CHURCH. LAST     STRUGGLES    OF   ROMAN    UBERTT.— 

STATUTES     OF     ROME. FINAL    SETTLEMENT   OF   THE    ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL  STATE. 

In  the  apprehension  of  modern  times,  Petrarch*  is  the 
Italian  songster  of  Laura  »nd  love.  In  the  harmony  of  his 
Tuscan  rhymes,  Italy  aoplsuds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father 
of  her  lyric  poetry;  and  his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  is 
repeated  hy  the  enthusiasm,  or  affectation,  of  amorous  sensi* 
bility.  Whatever  may  be  the  private  taste  of  a  stranger,  his 
slight  and  superficial  knowledge  should  humbly  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  a  learned  nation ;  yet  I  may  hope  or  pre- 
sume, that  the  Italians  do  not  compare  the  tedious  uniformity 
of  sonnets  and  elegies  with  the  sublime  compositions  of  their 
epic  muse,  the  original  wildness  of  Dante,  the  regular  beau- 
ties of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  the  incomparable 
Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover  I  am  still  less  qualified  to 
appreciate:  nor  am  I  deeply  interested  in  a  metaphysical 
passion  for  a  nymph  so  shadowy,  that  her  existence  has  been 
questioned ;  *  for  a  matron  so  prolific,'  that  she  was  delivered 

'  The  M^moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Fran9oi8  Petrarque,  (Amsterdam, 
1*764,  1767,  3  vols,  in  4to.,)  form  a  copious,  original,  and  entertaining 
work,  a  labor  of  love,  composed  from  the  accurate  study  of  Petrarch 
and  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  hero  is  too  often  lost  m  the  general 
history  of  the  age,  and  the  author  too  often  languishes  in  the  affecta- 
tion of  politeness  and  gallantry.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  he 
enumerates  and  weighs  twenty  Italian  biographers,  who  have  profess* 
•dly  treated  of  the  same  subject. 

'  The  allegorical  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  xvth  century ;  but 
tlie  wise  commentators  were  not  agreed  whether  they  should  under- 
•tand  by  Laura,  religion,  or  virtue,  or  the  blessed  virgin,  or  i> 

3ee  the  prefaces  to  the  first  and  second  volume. 

*  Laure  i»  Xnves,  bom  about  the  year  1807  was  married  in  Janiuur/ 
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)f  eleven  Intimate  children,*  while  her  amorous  swain  sighed 
4nd  sung  at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.*  But  in  the  eyes  of 
Petrarch,  and  those  of  his  graver  contemporaries,  his  lovf 
was  a  sin,  and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous  amusement  Hii^ 
Latin  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  established 
his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon  diffused  from  Avignon 
over  France  and  Italy :  his  friends  and  disciples  were  multi* 
plied  in  every  city ;  and  if  the  ponderous  volume  of  his  writ- 
ings *  be  now  abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude  must 
applaud  the  man,  who  by  precept  and  example  revived  the 
spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age.  From  his  earliest 
youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the  poetic  crown.  The  academical 
honors  of  the  three  faculties  had  introduced  a  royal  degree 
of  master  or  doctor  in  the  art  of  poetry ;  ^  and  tiie  title  of 
poet-laureate,  which  custom,  rather  than  vanity,  perpetuates 
in  the  English  court,'  was  first  invented  by  the  Caesars  of 

1826,  to  Hugues  de  Sade.  a  noble  citizen  of  Avignon,  whose  jealousy 
was  not  the  effect  of  love,  since  he  married  a  second  wife  within 
seven  months  of  her  death,  which  happened  the  6th  of  April,  1848,  pre- 
cisely one-and-twenty  years  after  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her. 

*  Corpus  crebris  partubus  exhaustum :  from  one  of  these  is  issued, 
in  the  tenth  degree,  me  abb4  de  Sade,  the  fond  and  grateful  biographer 
of  Petrarch ;  and  this  domestic  motive  most  prolmbly  suggested  the 
idea  of  his  work,  and  urged  him  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
that  could  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his  grandmother,  (see 
particularly  tom.  i  p.  122 — 138,  notes,  p.  7 — 58,  torn,  ii  p.  455—496 
not  p.  76—82.) 

*  Vaucluse,  so  familiar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  described  from 
the  writings  of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer, 
(M6moires,  tom.  i.  p.  840 — 859.)  It  was,  in  truth,  the  retreat  of  a  her- 
mit ;  and  the  modems  are  much  mistaken,  if  they  place  Laura  and  a 
happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 

"  Of  1250  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Basil  in  the  zvith  century,  but 
without  the  date  of  the  year.  The  abb6  de  Sade  calls  aloud  for  a  new 
edition  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  would 
redound  to  the  profit  of  the  bookseller,  or  the  amusement  of  the  publia 

'  Consult  Selden's  Titles  of  Honor,  in  his  works,  (voL  iiL  p.  457 — 
466.)  A  hundred  years  before  Petrarch,  St  Francis  received  th« 
visit  of  a  poet)  qui  ab  imperatore  fuerat  coronatus  et  ezinde  rez  ver^ 
Buum  dictua 

'  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been  false  and 
venal :  but  I  much  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a 
similar  establishment  of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and  at 
-all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise  and 
verse,  sudi  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  pres- 
ence, of  the  sovereign.  I  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  tinie  foe 
abolishing  this  ridiculofv  ii  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  virtas 

■nd  the  poet  a  man 
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feults  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  applauded  with  partial  fondnen 
the  last  of  their  heroes  and  matrons ;  and  in  the  rememhrance 
of  the  past,  in  the  hopes  of  the  future,  was  pleased  to  forget 
the  miseries  of  the  present  time.  Rome  was  still  the  lawful 
mistress  of  the  world :  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  bisho) 
and  general,  had  abdicated  their  station  by  an  inglorious  re 
treaf  to  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Danube ;  but  if  she  could  resume 
her  virtue,  the  republic  might  again  vindicate  her  liberty  and 
dominion.  Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm  and  elo- 
quence," Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe,  were  astonished  by  a 
revolution  which  realized  for  a  moment  his  most  splendid 
visions.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tribune  Rienzi  will  occupy  the 
following  pages :"  the  subject  is  interesting,  the  materials  are 
rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot  bard  ^'  will  sometimes  vivify  the 
copious,  but  simple,  narrative  of  the  Florentine,"  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  Roman,  historian.^* 

In  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  inhabited  only  by  me- 

**  To  find  the  proofs  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Rome,  I  need  only  request 
(hat  the  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either  Petrarch,  or  his  French 
biographer.  The  latter  nas  described  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Rome, 
(torn.  i.  p.  328 — 835.)  But  in  the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and  mo- 
rality, Petrarch  might  have  amused  the  present  and  future  age  with 
an  original  account  of  the  city  and  his  coronation. 

"  It  has  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  de  Cer9eau, 
whose  posthumous  work  (Conjuration  de  Nicolas  Gabrini,  dit  de 
Hienzi,  Tyran  de  Rome,  en  1847)  was  published  at  Paris,  1748,  in 
12mo.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  facts  and  documents  in  John 
Hocsemius,  canon  of  Liege,  a  contemporary  historian,  (Fabricius 
Bibliot.  Lat  Med.  ^vi,  tom.  iii.  p.  273,  tom.  iv.  p.  85.) 

"  The  abb4  de  Sade,  who  so  freely  expatiates  on  the  history  of  the 
zivth  century,  might  treat,  as  his  proper  subject,  a  revolution  m  which 
the  heart  of  Petrarch  was  so  deeply  engaged,  (M^moires,  tom.  ii.  p. 
60,  51,  820—417,  notes,  p.  70—76,  tom.  iil  p.  221—248,  366— 376.]j 
Not  an  idea  or  a  fact  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  probably  escapea 
him. 

"  Giovanni  Villani,  L  xii.  c.  89,  104,  in  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum 
Bcriptores,  tom.  xiil  p.  969,  970,  981 — 983. 

^*  In  his  third  volume  of  Italian  antiquities,  (p.  249 — 548.)  Murar 
tori  has  inserted  the  Fragmenta  Historias  Roman®  ab  Anno  182X.< 
usque  ad  Annum  1 354,  in  the  original  dialect  of  Rome  or  Naples  in 
\be  xivth  century,  and  a  Latin  version  for  the  benefit  of  strangers.  It 
contains  the  most  particular  and  authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas)  di 
Rienzi ;  which  had  been  printed  at  Bracciano,  1627,  in  4to.f  under  the 
name  of  Tomaso  Fortifiocca,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  this  work  as 
having  been  punished  by  the  tribune  for  fure^ery.  Human  nature  ia 
icarcely  capable  of  such  sublime  or  stupid  unpartiality :  but  wfao8o> 
•Ter  ifi  the  author  of  these  Fragments,  he  wrote  on  the  spot  acd  at  tht 
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ehanics  and  Jews,  Ihe  marriage  of  ao  innkeeper  ai^d  a  washer 
woman  produced  the  future  deliverer  of  Rome.'^f  From 
tQch  parents  Nicholas  Rienasi  Gabrini  could  inherit  neither 
dignity  nor  fortune ;  and  the  gift  of  a  liberal  education,  which 
tiiey  painfully  bestowed,  was  the  cause  of  his  glory  ani^ 
mtimely  end.  The  study  of  history  and  eloquence,  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,  Caesar,  and  Valerius  Max* 
imus,  elevated  above  his  equals  and  contemporaries  the 
genius  of  the  young  plebeian :  he  perused  with  indefati- 
gable diligence  the  manuscripts  and  marbles  of  antiquity; 
loved  to  dispense  his  knowledge  in  familiar  language; 
and  was  often  provoked  to  exclaim,  "  Where  are  now  these 
Romans  ?  their  virtue,  their  justice,  their  power  ?  why  was  I 
not  bom  in  those  happy  times  ?"  "*  When  the  republic  ad- 
time,  and  paints,  without  design  or  art,  the  manners  of  Rome  and  th« 
character  of  the  tribune.* 

''^  The  first  and  splendid  period  of  Rienzi,  his  tribunitian  govern- 
ment, is  contained  in  the  xviiith  chapter  of  the  Fragments,  (p.  399-^ 
4*79,)  which,  in  the  new  division,  forms  the  iid  book  of  the  history  in 
xxxviiL  smaller  chapters  or  sections. 

'*  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  specimen  of  the  original 
idiom :  Fd  da  soa  juventutme  nutricato  di  latte  de  eloquentia,  hono 
gramatico,  megliore  rettuorico.  autorista  bravo.  Deh  corao  et  quantq 
era  veloce  leitore  1  moito  usava  Tito  Livio,  Seneca,  et  TuUio,  et  Bale- 
rio  Massimo,  moito  li  dilettava  le  magnificentie  di  Julio  Cesare  rac- 
contare.  Tutta  la  die  se  speculava  negl'  intagli  di  marmo  lequali 
iaocio  intorno  Roma  Non  era  altri  che  esse,  che  sapesse  lejere  li  an- 
43chi  pataffii.  Tutte  scritture  anticbe  vulgarizzava ;  quesse  fiure  di 
marmo  justaraente  interpretava.  On  come  spesso  diceva,  *'  Dove  suono 
quelli  buoni  Romani?  dove  ene  loro  somma  justitia!  poleramme 
^ovare  in  tempo  che  quessi  fim'iano  I" 

•  Since  the  pablication  of  my  first  edition  of  Gibbon,  some  new  and 
rery  remarkable  docameat«  have  been  brought  to  light  in  a  Ufe  of  Nicolaa 
Eienzi, — Cola  di  Rieiizu  and  seine  Zeit,— by  Dr.  Felix  Papencordt.  The 
most  important  of  these  documents  are  letters  from  Rienzi  to  Charles  die 
Fourth,  emperor  and  king  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague; 
they  enter  mto  the  whole  history  of  his  adventurous  career  during  its  iirst 
period,  and  throw  a  strong  light  upon  his  extraordinary  character.  These 
documents  were  first  discovered  and  made  use  of,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
Pelzel,  the  historian  of  Bohemia.  The  originals  have  disappeared,  but  a 
copy  made  by  Pelzel  for  his  own  use  is  now  in  the  library  of  Count  Thnn 
at  T<^scben.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  Dr.  Papencordt  has 
printed  the  whole  in  his  Urknnden,  with  the  exception  of  one  long  theologi- 
cal paper. — M.  1845. 

t  But  see  in  Dr.  Papencordt's  work,  and  in  Rienzi's  own  words,  his 

Mm  to  be  a  bastard  son  of  the«r ■  " — ""•  *^  Seventh,  whose  intrigue 

with  his  mother  Rienxi  reifl'*^  4  shamelessness.    Com* 

fare  account  by  the  edhiHr  c^  '-  in  Unarterly  Review 

nL  bdx.— M.  1845. 
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irenfied  tc  the  throne  of  Avignon  an  embany  of  Ae  thfM 
orders,  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienad  recommended  him 
to  a  place  among  the  thirteen  deputies  of  the  commons.  The 
orator  had  the  honor  of  haranguing  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a  congenial 
mind:  but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  disgrace  and 
poverty*  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single  garment 
^nd  the  charity  of  the  hospital.*  From  this  misery  he  wa 
elieved  by  the  sense  of  merit  cr  the  smile  of  iavor ;  and  the 
employment  of  apostolic  notary  afibrded  him  a  daily  stipend  of 
five  gold  florins,  a  more  honorable  and  extensive  connection, 
and  the  right  of  contrasting,  both  in  worcb  and  actions,  his 
own  integrity  with  the  vices  of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of 
Rienzi  was  prompt  and  persuasive :  the  multitude  is  always 
prone  to  envy  and  censure :  he  was  stimulated  by  the  loss  of 
a  brother  and  the  impunity  of  the  assassins;  nor  was  it  possi 
ble  to  excuse  or  exaggerate  the  public  calamities.  The  blesfr^ 
ings  of  peace  and  justice,  for  which  civil  society  has  been 
instituted,  were  banished  from  Rome:  the  jealous  citizens, 
who  might  have  endured  every  personal  or  pecuniaiy  iBJuvy^ 
were  most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dishonor  of  their  wives  and 
daughters:"  they  were  equally  oppressed  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  nobles  and  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates ;  f  and 
the  abuse  of  arms  or  of  laws  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
distinguished  the  lions  from  the  dogs  and  serpents  of  the 
Capitol.  These  allegorical  emblems  were  variously  repeated 
in  the  pictures  which  Rienzi  exhibited  in  the  streets  and 
churches ;  and  while  the  spectators  gazed  with  curious  won- 
der, the  bold  and  ready  orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied 
the  satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced  a  distant 
hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  privileges  of  Rome, 
her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her  princes  and  provinces,  waa 
the  theme  of  his  public  and  private  discourse ;  and  a  mono- 

'*  Petrarch  compares  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  with  the  Mflj 
temper  of  the  husbands  of  Avignon,  (M^moires,  torn.  I  p.  830.) 


*  Sir  J.  Hobfaouse  pablished  (in  bis  Illastrations  of  CbUde  HtrtfkQ 
Rienzi's  joyful  letter  to  the  people  of  Roma  on  tbe  apparently  iaTai..Ui 
lenninatinn  of  diis  mission. — M.  1845. 

t  All  this  Rienzi,  writing  at  a  later  period  t3  tbe  archbishop  of 
■ttribnted  to  tbe  criminal  abandonment  of  bis  flock  by  the  sapreiae 
liff.    See  Urknnde  apad  Papencordt,  p.  xliv.    Quarterly  Review, » 
— M.  1845. 
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ment  of  servitude  became  in  his  hands  a  title  and  iboentive 
of  liberty.  The  decree  of  the  senate,  which  granted  the 
most  ample  prerogatives  to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  bad  been 
inscribed  oji  a  copper  plate  still  extant  in  the  choir  of  the 
ehirch  of  St.  John  Lateran."  A  numerous  assembly  of 
ncbles  and  plebeians  was  invited  to  this  political  lecture,  and 
a  oonvenieut  theatre  was  erected  for  their  reception.  The 
f  >tary  appeared  in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  ex- 
^ned  the  inscription  by  a  version  and  commentary,''  and 
defKianted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on  the  ancient  glories  of 
tlie  senate  and  people,  from  whom  all  legal  authority  was  de- 
rived. The  supine  ignorance  of  the  nobles  was  incapable 
of  discerning  the  serious  tendency  cf  such  representations : 
they  might  sometimes  chfistise  with  words  and  blows  the 
plebeian  reformer ;  but  he  was  often  suffered  in  the  Colon  na 
palace  to  amuse  the  company  with  his  threats  and  predic- 
tions; and  the  modern  Brutus'*  was  concealed  under  the 
mask  of  folly  and  the  character  of  a  buffoon.  While  they 
indulged  their  contempt,  the  restoration  of  the  good  estate^ 
bis  favorite  expression,  was  entertained  among  the  people 
as  a  desirable,  a  possible,  and  at  length  as  an  approaching, 
event;  and  while  all  had  the  disposition  to  applaud,  some  had 
the  courage  to  assist,  their  promised  deliverer. 

A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons,  affixed  on  the  church 


"  The  fragments  of  the  L&x  regia  may  he  found  in  the  Inscriptic 
of  Gruter,  tom.  I  p.  242,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tacitus  of  Ernesti, 
with  some  learned  notes  of  the  editor,  tom.  ii. 

**  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  blunder  of  Rienzl 
The  Lex  regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the  Pomoerium,  a  word 
fiimiliar  to  every  antiquary.  It  was  not  so  to  the  trihune ;  he  oonfoundi 
it  with  pomorium,  an  orchard,  translates  lo  Jardino  de  Roma  cioene 
Italia,  and  is  copied  by  the  lees  excusable  ignorance  of  the  Latin 
translator  (p.  406)  and  the  French  historian,  (p.  33.)  Even  thf 
learning  of  Muratori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage. 

**  Priori  {£ruto)  tamen  similior,  juvenis  uterque,  longe   ingenic 

2uam  cujus  simulationem  induerat,  ut  sub  hoc  obtenti)  liberator  ille  P 
L.  aperiretur  tempore  suo  ....  Hie  regibus,  hie  tyrannis  contemp 
tufl,(Opp.  p  686.)» 


*  Fateor  attamen  quod— ruanc  fatunm.  nunc  hystrionem,  nimc  ^n^vem 
mmc  simpljcem,  nunc  astutam,  nunc  fervidum,  nanc  timidum  sunolato 
imn,  et  aiasimulatcnrem  ad  banc  caritativum  finera,  quern  dixi,  constitul 
iepios  memet  ipsum.  Writing  to  an  archbishop,  (of  Prasrae.^  Rienzi  al> 
leges  scriptural  examples.    SaJtator  coram  archa  DaH  '    '  '"^appaniil 

mrsm  Rnge;   blande,   aetata,  et  tecta  Judith  ttn* 
Jaoob  meroit  b^oedid,  Urkunde  xlix. — ^M.  1845. 
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door  of  St   George,  was  the  first  pablic  evidence  of   hk 
designs;    a  nocturnal   assembly   of   a    hundred   citizens  on 
Mount  Aventine,  the  first  step  to  their  execution.     After  an 
oath  of  secrecy  and  aid,  he  represented  to  the  conspiraton 
the  importance  and  &cility  of  their  enterprise ;  that  the  no- 
bles, without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  only  in  the  fear 
of  their  imaginary  strength ;  that  all  power,  as  well  as  rights 
was   in   the   hands  of  the  people ;  that  the  revenues  of  the 
apostolical   chamber  might  reheve   the  public  distress;  and 
that  the  pope  himself  would  approve  their  victory  over  the 
oonimc  n  enemies  of  government  and  freedom.     After  securing 
a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declaration,  he  proclaimed 
through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  all  persons  should  assemble  without  arms  be- 
fore the  church  of  St.  Angelo^  to  provide  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  good  estate.     The  whole  night  was  employed  in 
the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the 
morning,  Rienzi,  bareheaded,  but  in  complete  armor,  issued 
from  the  church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspirators. 
The  pope's  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this  singular  ceremony,  marched 
on  his  right  hand ;  and  three  great  standards  were  borne  aloft 
as  the  emblems  of  their  design.     In  the  first,  the  banner  of 
liberty^  Rome  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a  palm  in  one  hand 
and  a  globe  in  the  other ;  St.  Paul,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was 
delineated  in  the  banner  oi  justice  ;  and  in  the  third,  St  Peter 
held  the  keys  of  concord  and  peace,     Rienzi  was  ^noowngA 
by   the   presence   and   applause   of    an   innumer^aUe  Cfowd, 
who  understood  little,  and  hoped  much ;  and  ifae  procession 
slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of  Bt.  Angelo  to  the 
Capitol.     His  triumph  was  distarbed  by  some  secret  emotions 
which  he  labored  to  suppress :  he  ascended  without  opposi- 
tion, and  with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel  of  the  republic ; 
harangued    the  people  from   the   balcony;  and  received  the 
most  flattering  confirmation   of    his    acts  and    laws.      The 
nobles,  as  if  destitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent 
consternation  this  strange  revolution ;  and  the  moment  had 
been  prudently  chosen,  when  the  most  formidable,  Stephen 
Colon na,  was  absent  from  the  city.     On   the  firet  rumor,  he 
returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  plebeian  tumult| 
and  declared  to  the  messenger  of  Rienzi,  that  at  his  leisure 
he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  windows  of  the  CapitoL 
The  great  Y>ell  'nstantly  rang  an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the 
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tide,  so  argent  was  the  danger,  that  Colonna  eAcapckl  with 
precipitation  to  the  suburb  of  St  Laurence :  from  thence,  after 
a  nioraent's  refreshment,  he  continued  the  same  speedy  career 
till  he  reached  in  safety  his  castle  of  Palestrina ;  lamenting  his 
own  imprudence,  which  had  not  trampled  the  spark  of  this 
mighty  conflagration.  A  general  and  peremptory  order  was 
issued  from  ue  Capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that  they  should 
peaceably  retire  to  their  estates  :  they  obeyed  ;  and  their  do- 
parture  secured  the  tranquilhty  of  the  free  and  obedient  citizens 
of  Rome. 

But  such  voluntary  obedience  evaporates  with  the  first 
transports  of  zeal ;  and  Rienzi  felt  the  importance  of  justify- 
ing his  usurpation  by  a  regular  form  and  a  legal  title.  At  his 
own  choice,  the  Roman  people  would  have  displayed  their 
attachment  and  authority,  by  lavishing  on  his  head  the  names 
of  senator  or  consul,  of  king  or  emperor :  he  preferred  the 
ancient  and  modest  appellation  of  tribune  ;*  the  protection  of 
the  commons  was  the  essence  of  that  sacred  office  ;  and  they 
were  ignorant,  that  it  had  never  been  invested  with  any  share 
in  the  legislative  or  executive  powers  of  the  republic.  In  this 
character,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  the  tribune 
enacted  the  most  salutary  laws  for  the  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  good  estate.  By  the  first  he  fulfils  the  wish 
of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit  should  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  The  danger  of 
(i^quent  perjury  might  justify  the  pronouncing  against  a  false 
accuser  the  same  penalty  which  his  evidence  would  have 
inflicted :  the  disorders  of  the  times  might  compel  the  legis- 
lator to  punish  every  homicide  with  death,  and  every  injury 
with  equal  retaliation.  But  the  execution  of  justice  was  hope- 
less till  he  had  previously  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
It  was'  formally  provided,  that  none,  except  the  supreme 
magistrate,  should  possess  or  command  the  gates,  bridges,  or 
towers  of  the  state ;  that  no  private  garrisons  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  towns  or  castles  of  the  Roman  territory  ;  that 
none  should  bear  arms,  or  presume  to  fortify  their  houses  in 
the  city  or  country  ;  that  the  barons  should  be  responsible  for 

*  Et  ego,  Deo  temper  aactore.  ipsa  die  pristine  (166»*  pnmA)  Tribanatai^ 
qan  qaidem  digoitas  a  tempore  deflorati  Imperii,  et  per  annos  Vo  et  ultra 
fab  QrrannicA  oocupatione  vacavit,  ipsos  omnes  potentes  indifferenter  Denn 
at  joatitiam  odientes,  a  me&,  ymo  a  Dei  &cie  fugiendo  vehementi  Sptritv 
AflflipaYi,  et  nallo  efibso  cniore  trementes  expali,  sine  icta  remauentf 
EfliPirft  terre  &:ie  reoovati     Libellaa  Triboni  ad  GaBsarom,  p.  uudv 

"  1345. 
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die  safety  of  the  highways,  and  the  free  passage  o1  ]  roviriofM  | 
and  that  the  protection  of  malefactors  and  robbei «  should  bf 
expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  thousani  marks  of  silver.  But  these 
regulations  would  have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had  not 
the  licentious  nobles  been  awed  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
power.  A  sudden  alarm  from  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  could 
still  summon  to  the  standard  above  twenty  thousand  volun- 
teers :  the  support  of  the  tribune  and  the  laws  required  a  mora 
regular  and  permanent  foir^e.  In  each  harbor  oi  the  coast  a 
vessel  was  stationed  for  the  assurance  of  commerce ;  a  stand- 
ing militia  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  horse  and  thirteen 
hundred  foot  was  levied,  clothed,  and  paid  in  the  thirteen 
quarters  of  the  city  :  and  the  spirit  of  a  commonwealth  may 
be  traced  in  the  grateful  allowance  of  one  hundred  florins,  or 
pounds,  to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  che 
service  of  his  country.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
defence,  for  the  establishment  of  granaries,  for  the  relief  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  indigent  convents,  Rienzi  applied,  with- 
out fear  of  sacrilege,  the  revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber: 
the  three  branches  of  hearth-money,  the  salt-duty,  and  the 
customs,  were  each  of  the  annual  produce  of  one  hundred 
thousand  florins ;  **  and  scandalous  were  the  abuses,  if  in  four 
or  five  months  the  amount  of  the  salt-duty  could  be  trebK*d  by 
his  judicious  economy.  After  thus  restoring  the  forces  and 
finances  of  the  republic,  the  tribune  recalled  the  nobles  fVora 
their  solitary  independence ;  required  their  personal  appear- 
ance in  the  Capitol ;  and  imposed  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  liie 
new  government,  and  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  good 
estate.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  but  still  more  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  and  barons 
returned  to  their  houses  at  Rome  in  the  garb  of  simple  and 
peaceful  citizens :  the  Colonna  and  Ursini,  the  Savelli  and 
Frangipani,  were  confounded  before  the  tribunal  of  a  ple- 
beian, of  the  vile  buffoon  whom  they  had  so  often  derided, 
and  their  disgrace  was  aggravated  by  the  indignation  whicb 
they  vainly  struggled  to  disguise.  The  same  oath  was  suc- 
cessively pronounced    by  the  several   orders   of  society,  the 

**  In  one  MS.  I  read  (i  ii.  c  4,  p.  409)  perfuraante  quati^  solli^  in- 
another,  quatro /oWni,  an  important  variety,  since  the  florin  was  warth 
ten  Koman  solitUy  (Muratori,  aissert  zxviii.)  The  former  reading  would 
give  U8  a  population  of  25,000,  the  latter  of  250,000  fiunilies ;  and  I 
mtieh  fear,  that  the  former  is  more  consistent  with  the  decay  of  ~ 
■*i  her  territory. 
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dergy  aod  gentlemen,  the  judges  and  notaries,  thd  men:Iianti 
and  artisans,  and  the  gradual  descent  was  marked  bj  the  in- 
crease of  sincerity  and  zeal.  They  swore  to  live  and  die  with 
the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  interest  ytna  artfully  united 
by  the  nominal  association  of  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  the  pope's 
vicar,  to  the  office  of  tribune.  It  was  the  boast  of  Rienzi,  that 
be  had  delivered  the  throne  and  patrimony  of  St  Peter  from  a 
rebellious  aristocracy  ;  and  Clement  the  Sixth,  who  rejoiced  in 
ilB  fiUl,  affected  to  believe  the  professions,  to  applaud  the  merits, 
and  to  confirm  the  title,  of  his  trusty  servant  The  speech, 
perhaps  the  mind,  of  the  tribune,  was  inspired  with  a  lively  rer- 
gard  for  the  purity  of  the  faith :  he  insinuated  his  claim  to  a 
supernatural  mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost;  enforced  by  a  heavy 
forfeiture  the  annual  duty  of  confession  and  communion  ;  and 
strictly  guarded  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare  of  his 
&ithful  people." 

Never  perhaps  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  a  single  mind 
been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the  sudden,  though  tran- 
sient, reformation  of  Rome  by  the  tribune  Rienzi.  A  den  of 
robbers  was  converted  to. the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent: 
patient  to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his 
tribunal  was  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger ;  nor 
oottld  birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church,  pro- 
tect the  offender  or  Lus  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses, 
the  private  sanctuaries  in  Rome,  on  which  no  officer  of  justice 
would  presume  to  trespass,  were  abolished ;  and  he  applied 
the  timber  and  iron  of  their  barricades  in  the  fortifications 
of  the  Capitol.  The  venerable  father  of  the  Colon na  was  ex- 
posed in  his  own  palace  to  the  double  shame  of  being  desirous, 
and  of  being  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal.  A  mule,  with  a 
jar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Capranica ;  and  the  lord  of  the 
Ursini  fiunily  was  condemned  to  restore  the  damage,  and  to 
discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred  florins  for  his  negligence  in 
guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were  the  persons  of  the  barons 
more  inviolate  than  their  lands  or  houses ;  and,  either  from 
accident  or  design,  the  same  impartial  rigor  was  exercised 
against  the  head)  of  the  adverse  factions.  Peter  Agapet 
Colon  na,  who  had  himself  been  senator  of  Rome,  was  arrested 
m  the  street  for  injury  or  debt ;  and  justice  was  appeased  by 

*^  Hoosemius,  p.  498,  apud  du  Cer^eau,  Hist  de  Rienzi,  p.  194.  The 
iftsen  tribuiiitian  laws  may  be  fouud  in  the  Rctman  J^istoiiau  (whon 
fcr  Ive^ity  I  shall  name)  Fortifiocca,  I  ii.  c  4 
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the  tardy  execution  of  Martin  Ursini,  who,  amcng  his  varioni 
acts  of  violence  and  rapine,  had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tybor."  His  name,  the  purple  of  two 
cardinals,  his  uncles,  a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mortal  disease^ 
were  disregarded  by  the  infleidble  tribune,  who  had  chosen 
his  victim.  The  public  officers  dragged  him  from  his  palace 
and  nuptial  bed :  his  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory  :  the  bell 
of  the  Capitol  convened  the  people :  stripped  of  his  mantlOi 
on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  he  heard 
the  sentence  of  death ;  and  after  a  brief  confession,  Ursini  was 
led  away  to  the  gallows.  After  such  an  example,  none  who 
were  conscious  of  guilt  could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  flight 
of  the  wicked,  the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  purified  the 
city  and  territory  of  Rome.  In  this  time  (says  the  historian,) 
the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer  infested 
with  robbers ;  the  oxen  began  to  plough ;  the  pilgrims  visited 
the  sanctuaries;  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with 
travellers ;  trade,  plenty,  and  good  fiuth,  were  restored  in  the 
markets;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed  without  dan- 
ger in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  As  soon  as  the  life  and 
property  of  the  subject  are  secure,  the  labors  and  rewards  of 
industry  spontaneously  revive :  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the 
tribune  were  diffused  in  every  country  by  the  strangers  who 
had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government. 

The  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired  Rienzi  with  a  vast^ 
and  perhaps  visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a  great  federa- 
tive republic,  of  which  Rome  should  be  the  ancient  and  lawful 
bead,  and  the  free  cities  and  princes  the  members  and  asso* 
ciates.  His  pen  was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue ;  and 
his  numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty  mes- 
sengers.    On  foot,  with  a  white  wand   in   their  hand,  they 


••  Fortifiocca,  1.  ii.  ell.  From  the  account  of  this  shipwreck,  we 
l«am  some  circumstances  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  age.  1. 
The  ship  was  built  and  freighted  at  Naples  for  the  ports  of  Marseilles 
and  Avignon.  2.  The  sailors  were  of  Naples  and  the  Isle  of  CEnaria^ 
less  skilful  than  those  of  Sicily  and  Genoa.  3.  The  navigation  from 
Marseilles  was  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  where 
they  took  shelter  in  a  storm ;  but,  instead  of  finding  the  corrent,  uq- 
foitunately  ran  on  a  shoal :  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  maririen 
escaped.  4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of  the  revenue 
of  Provence  for  the  royal  treasury,  many  bags  of  pepper  and  dinMr 
moo,  and  bales  of  French  cloth,  to  the  value  of  20,000  florins ;  a  tidl 
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traversed  the  forests  and  mootifeiins;  enjoyed,  in  tlie  most 
hostile  states,  the  sacred  security  of  ambassadors;  and  re- 
ported, in  the  style  of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along 
their  passager  were  lined  with  kneeling  multitudes,  who  im- 
plored Heaven  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  Gould 
passion  have  listened  to  reason ;  could  private  interest  have 
yielded  to  the  public  welfare ;  the  supreme  tribunal  and  con- 
federate union  of  the  Italian  republic  might  have  healed  theii 
intestine  discord,  and  closed  the  Alps  against  the  Barbarian? 
of  the  North.  But  the  propitious  season  had  elapsed  ;  and  if 
Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  many  inferior  cities 
offered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants 
of  Lom hardy  and  Tuscany  must  despise,  or  hate,  the  plebeian 
author  of  a  free  constitution.  From  them,  however,  and  from 
every  part  of  Italy,  the  tribune  received  the  most  friendly  and 
respectful  answers :  they  were  followed  by  the  ambassadors  of 
the  princes  and  republics ;  s^ud  in  this  foreign  conflux,  on 
all  the  occasions  of  pleasure  or  business,  the  lo^  born  notary 
could  assume  the  familiar  or  majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign.* 
The  most  glorious  circumstance  of  his  reign  was  an  appeal  to 
his  justice  from  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  who  complained, 
that  his  brother  and  her  husband  had  been  perfidiously  stran« 
gled  by  Jane,  queen  of  Naples  : "  her  guilt  or  innocence  was 
pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at  Rome;  but  after  hearing  the 
advocates,"  the  tribune  adjourned  this  weighty  and  invidious 
cause,  which  was  soon  determined  by  the  sword  of  th« 
Hungarian.  Beyond  the  Alps,  more  especially  at  Avignon, 
the  revolution  was  the  theme  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and   ap- 


*'  It  was  thus  that  Oliver  OromwelTs  old  acquaintance,  who  r« 
membered  his  vulgar  and  ungracious  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  astonished  at  the  ease  and  majesty  of  the  protector  oi 
his  throne,  (See  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  27 — 34,  from  Clarendoa 
Warwick,  Whitelocke,  Waller,  «fec.)  The  consciousness  of  merit  and 
power  will  sometimes  elevate  the  manners  to  the  station. 

*°  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  effects  of  the  death  of  Andrew, 
in  Giannone,  (tom.  iii.  L  zxiii.  p.  220 — 229,)  and  the  Life  of  Petrarch 
(Mfimoires,  torn,  il  p.  148-— 148,  245—250,  875—879,  notes,  p.  21^ 
87.)    The  abb^  de  Sade  wishes  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 

'^  The  advocate  who  pleaded  against  Jane  could  add  nothing  to  thi 
k^^cal  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle.  Johanna  1  inordicata 
vita  praecedens,  retentio  potestatis  in  regi)o,  neglecta  vindicta,  vir  altei 
■UBCcptus,  et  excusatio  subsequens,  neci.s  viri  tui  te  probant  futsM 
{Murticipem  et  consortem.    Jane  of  J^  *  Mary  of  Scotland,  hvw^ 

a  ■ngdUur  oooibrmity. 
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plattse.*  Petrarch  had  been  the  private  friend,  perfaape  tba 
iecret  counsellor,  of  Rienzi :  his  writings  breathe  the  mofll 
ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  joy ;  and  all  respect  for  the 
po|)e,  nil  gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was  loat  in  the  superior 
unties  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  poet-laureate  of  the  Capito^ 
maintains  the  act,  applauds  the  hero,  and  mingles  with  soma 
apprehension  and  advice,  the  roost  iDftj  hopea  of  the  penna- 
ncnt  and  rising  greatness  of  the  republic** 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  proph^ic  visions,  the  Bo* 
min  hero  was  fast  declining  from  the  meridian  of  frone  and 
power ;  and  the  people,  who  had  gazed  with  astonishment  on 
the  ascending  meteor,  began  to  mark  the  irregularity  of  its 
tourse,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscurity.  More  elo- 
quent than  judicious,  more  enterprising  than  resolute,  the  frw- 
ulties  of  Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  cool  and  commanding 
reason :  he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion  the  objects  of 
h(>[>e  and  fear ;  and  prudence,  which  could  not  have  erected, 
did  not  presume  to  fortify,  his  throne.     In  the  blaze  of  proa- 

■"  ,         ,  ■      ■  ■  ■  ^  ■  I  

'*  See  the  Epistola  Hortatoria  de  Oapeseerda  Republica,  from  Pe- 
trarch to  Nicholas  Rienzi,  (0pp.  p  535 — 540,)  and  the  Tth  edogae  or 
pastoral,  a  perpetual  and  obscure  allegory. 


*  In  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  Rienzi  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  his  elevation  on  IlaJy  and  on  the  world :  "  Did  I  not  restore  real 
peace  among  the  cities  which  w(>rc  distracted  by  factions  1  did  I  not  cause 
all  the  citizens,  exiled  by  party  violence,  with  their  w^retched  "wives  and 
children,  to  be  readmitted  ?  had  I  not  began  to  extingaish  the  factioog 
names  (scismatica  nomina)  of  Gacif  and  Ghibelliue,  for  which  coantleas 
ihouHBuds  had  perished  body  and  soul,  under  the  eyes  of  their  pastors,  hv 
\lie  rediiction  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  one  amicable,  peacefiu, 
Itoly,  and  united  confederacy  ?  the  consecrated  standards  and  banners  having 
bt'on  by  me  collected  and  blended  together,  and.  in  witness  to  onr  holy 
association  and  perfect  union,  offered  up  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors 
oi  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  on  the  day  of  the  assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady." 
p.  xlvii. 

In  the  LibelluR  ad  Caesarem :  "  I  received  the  homage  and  sabmission 
of  all  the  sovei*eigns  of  Apulia,  the  barons  and  counts,  and  almost  all  the 
people  of  Italy.  I  was  honored  by  solemn  embassies  and  letters  by  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  king  of  England.  The  queen  of  Na- 
ples submitted  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  the  protection  of  the  tribune. 
The  king  of  Hungary,  by  two  solemn  embassies,  Drought  his  cause  against 
his  queen  and  his  nobles  before  my  tribunal ;  and  I  venture  to  say  farther, 
that  the  fame  of  the  tribune  alarmed  the  soldan  of  Babvkm  When  the 
Christian  pilgrims  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  relateo  to  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  all  the  yet  unheard-cf  and  wonderfbl 
eiicumstances  of  the  reformation  in  Rome,  both  Jews  and  Christians  cele- 
brated the  event  with  unusual  festivities.  When  the  soldan  in'|iiired  tha 
cause  (»f  these  rejoicings,  and  received  this  intelligence  about  Rome,  m 
■rdered  all  the  havens  and  cities  on  the  coasi  tu  be  fortified^  and  pal  ia  • 
of  defence,"  p.  XXXV. — M.  1845. 
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perity,  his  virtues  were  iimensibly  tinctured  with  the  adjacent 
vices ;  justice  with  cruelty,  liberality  with  profusion,  and  tJM 
desire  of  itime  with  puerile  and  ostentatious  vanity.*^  He 
might  have  learned,  that  the  aruent  tribunes,  so  strong  and 
sacred  iu  the  public  opinion,  were  not  distinguished  in  style, 
iiabit,  or  appearance,  from  an  ordinary  plebeian;**  and  that 
«s  ofien  as  they  visited  the  city  on  foot,  a  single  viator,  or 
^eadle^  attended  the  exercise  of  their  office.  The  Gracchi 
vouid  have  frowned  or  smiled,  could  they  have  read  the  sono- 
\>us  titles  and  epithets  of  their  successor,  ^  Nicholas,  sbvebb 

4Nb  MERCIFUL  ;    DELIVERER  OF  ifeoME  ;    DEFENDER  OF  ItALT  ;*^ 
ffBIBND   OF    MANKIND,  AND    OF    LIBERTY,  PEACE,  AND  JUSTICE ; 

TRIBUNE  AUGUST  :^'  his  theatrical  pageants  had  prepared  the 
revolution;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in  luxury  and  pride,  the  poHti- 
a&l  maxim  of  speaking  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  multitude.  From  nature  he  had  received  the  gift 
of  a  handsome  p^on/*  till  it  was  swelled  and  disfigured  by 
intemperance:  and  his  propensity  tx>  laughter  was  corrected 
in  the  magistrate  by  the  affectation^  of  gravity  and  sternness. 
He  was  clothed,  at  least  on  public  occasions,  in  a  party-col- 
ored robe  of  velvet  or  satin,  lined  with  fur,  and  embroidered 


*'  In  his  Roman  Questions,  Plutarct  (OptiBcuL  torn.  L  p.  505,  506, 
edit  GrsBC  Hen.  Steph.)  states,  od  the  mfost  coostitutioiial  principles, 
the  simple  greatness  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  not  properly  magis- 
trates, out  a  check  on  magistracy.  It  was  their  duty  and  iiAerest 
hftoio9o9at  ffj^^finari^  km  otoX|  km  ohhth  vts  iviroy^^Mv^t  ruv  tto^trAw 
'.  .  .  .  KaTanareiodat  Sti  (a  saying,  of  C.  Curio)  Kal  n^  treftvdv'  $ivai  r^ 
8tf/ft  fiiiil  iv<nrp6<ro6ov    .    .    .    Sva  6t  nrWov  licrairgivovTat   ro)  atafiaTty  roooirta 

liaWov  a^8TM  Ty  Swafieiy  <&&'  Rf  jizi,  and  Petrarch  liimself,  were  in- 
'Capable  perhaps  of  reiEuUng  a  Greek  philosopher ;  but  they  might  have 
iraoibed  the  same  modest  doctrines  6'om  their  fiivorite  Latins,  livy 
and  Valerius  Mazimus. 

**  I  could  not  express  in  English  th^  forcible,  though  barbarous, 
title  of  ZetcUar  ItaliaB,  which  Rienzi  assumed. 

**  Era  bell*  homo,  (L  il  c.  1,  p.  899.)  It  is  remarkable,  that. the 
riso  sarcastico  of  the  Bracciano  edition  is  \^anting  in  the  Roman  MS., 
from  which  Muratori  han  given  the  text.  In  his  second  reign,  when 
he  is  painted  almost  as  a  monster,  Rienzi  travea  una  vetatresk;^  tonna 
trionfale,  a  modo  de  uno  Abbate  Asiano,  or  Asinino,  (I  iii  c  IS,  pu 
»28.)  . 

*  An  illiistrioiis  female  writer  has  drawn,  with  a  single  stroke,  the 
dntacter  of  Hienzi,  Crescentins,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  tl^ie  fond  restorers 
of  Roman  liberty:  '  Q,ai  ont  pris  les  souvenirs  poar  les  esp^rances.'  <>>• 
rime,  tmn.  L  p  159.    Goukl  Tacitus  hare  sxceUed  this?"    Hallam,  vol  4 

VOL.  YX.* 
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witb  gold :  the  rod  of  jnstioe,  whidi  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
was  a  sceptre  of  perished  steel,  crowned  with  a  globe  and 
cross  of  gold,  and  encloeing  a  small  fragment  of  the  trae  and 
holy  wood.  In  his  ciril  anu  *eligious  processions  through  th« 
cily,  he  roae  on  a  white  steed,  the  symbol  of  rojalty:  tli» 
great  banner  of  the  republic,  a  snn  with  a  drele  of  stars,  ■ 
dove  with  an  olive  branch,  was  displayed  over  his  head;  a 
shower  of  gold  and  silver  was  scattered  among  the  populace  j 
fifty  guards  with  halberds  encompassed  his  person;  a  troop 
of  horse  preceded  his  march ;  and  their  tymbals  and  trumpets 
were  of  massy  silver. 

The  ambition  of  the  honors  of  chivalry**  betrayed  the 
meanness  of  his  birth,  and  d^raded  the  importance  of  his 
office ;  and  the  equestrian  tribune  was  not  less  odious  to  the 
nobles,  whom  he  adopted,  than  to  the  plebeians,  whom  he 
deserted.  All  that  yet  remained  of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or 
art,  was  exhausted  on  that  solemn  day.  Rienzi  led  the  pro* 
cession  fix>m  the  Capitol  to  the  Lateran ;  the  tediousness  of 
the  way  was  relieved  with  decorations  and  games ;  the  eccle- 
siastical, civil,  and  military  orders  marched  under  their  vari- 
ous banners;  the  Roman  ladies  attended  his  wife;  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud  or  secretly  deride 
the  novelty  of  the  pomp.  In  the  evening,  which  they  had 
reached  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantine,  he  thanked  and 
dismissed  the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  invitation  to  the 
festival  of  the  ensuing  day.  From  the  hands  of  a  venerable 
knight  he  received  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  purifica 
tion  of  the  bath  was  a  previous  ceremony ;  but  in  no  step  of 
his  life  did  Rienzi  excite  such  scandal  and  censure  as  by  the 
profane  use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Constantine  (a 
foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester.** With  equal  presumption  the  tribune  watched  or 
reposed  within  the  consecrated   precincts  of  the  baptistery; 

**  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  festival  was  not  without  a  precedent 
la  the  year  1827,  two  barons,  a  Colonna  and  an  Ursini,  the  usual  bai- 
lee, were  created  knights  by  the  Roman  people:  their  bath  was  of 
lose-water,  their  beds  were  decked  with  royal  magnificence,  and  they 
were  served  at  St.  Maria  of  Araceli  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  twenty-eight 
iuoni  huymini.  They  afterwards  received  from  Robert,  king  of  Na- 
ples, the  sword  of  chivalry,  (Hist  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  259.) 

•*  All  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  bath  of  Constantine  (Pe- 
trarch. Epist  FamiL  vL  2,)  and  Rienzi  justified  hi?  own  conduct  by 
observing  to  the  court  of  Avignon,  that  a  vase  which  had  been  used 
bj  a  Pagan  could  not  be  profSuied  by  a  pif>us  Christian.    Tet  tlui 
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ai  1  the  failure  of  his  state-bed  was  interpreted  as  an  omen 
of  his  approaching  downfall.  At  the  hour  of  worship,  he 
hhowed  himself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majestic  attitude, 
with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and  gilt  spurs ;  but  tJie  holy 
rites  were  soon  interrupted  by  his  levity  and  insolence.  Risinaj 
f  om  his  throne,  and  advancing  towards  the  congregation,  h^ 
proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice:  "We  summon  to  our  tribunal 
rope  Clement ;  and  command  him  to  reside  in  his  diocese  of 
ftome:  we  also  summon  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals.** 
We  again  summon  the  two  pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohemia 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  style  themselves  emperors:  we 
likewise  summon  all  the  electors  of  Germany,  to  inform  us 
on  what  pretence  they  have  usurped  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  ancient  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  the 
empire."  ••  Unsheathing  his  maiden  sword,  he  thrice  bran- 
dished it  to  the  three  parts  of  the  worid,  and  thrice  repeated 
the  extravagant  declaration,  "And  this  too  is  mine!"  The 
pope's  vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  attempted  to  check  this 
career  of  folly ;  but  his  feeble  protest  was  silenced  by  mar- 
tial music ;  and  instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  assembly,  he 
consented  to  dine  with  his  brother  tribune,  at  a  table  which 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  supreme  pontiff  A  ban- 
quet, such  as  the  Caesars  had  given,  was  prepared  for  the 
Romans.  The  apartments,  porticos,  and  courts  of  the  Lat- 
eran  were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  either  sex,  and 
every  condition ;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils 
of  Constantine's  brazen  horse;  no  complaint,  except  of  the 
scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard ;  and  the  licentiousness  of 
ihe  multitude  was  curbed  by  discipline  and  fear.  A  subse- 
quent day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  Rienzi ;  *• 
seven  crowns  of  different  leaves  or  metals  were  successively 

crime  is  specified  in  the  bull  of  excommunication,  (Hocsemms,  apu*!  du 
Ger9eau,  p.  189,  190.) 

*®  This  verbal  summons  of  Pope  Clement  YL,  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS.,  is  disputed  by  the 
biographer  of  Petrarch,  (tom.  ii.  not  p.  70 — 76,)  with  arguments  rather 
of  decency  than  of  weight  The  court  of  Ayignm  might  not  choose  to 
agitate  this  delicate  questioa 

*'  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freed>ni 
and  f(^y,  is  extant  in  Hocsemius,  (Cer^eau,  p.  163 — 166.) 

^  It  is  singular,  that  the  Roman  historian  should  have  overlookAd 
this  sev^ifold  coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  internal  evi- 
^gmio^  f^  4  V  of  Hocsemius,  and  even  of  Rienzi,  (Cerfeai^ 
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plaoed  on  his  head  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Koman  detOT; 
tliev  represented  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  GhoBt ;  and  d6 
stilf  professed  to  imitate  the  eiample  of  the  ancient  tribunes.* 
I'hese  extraordinary  spectacles  might  deceive  or  flatter  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  own  vanity  was  gratified  in  the  /anity  of  their 
leader.  But  in  his  private  life  he  soon  deviated  ft'om  the  stricit 
rule  of  frugality  and  abstinence ;  and  the  plebeians,  who  wem 
•wed  by  the  splendor  of  the  nobles,  were  provoked  by  the  lut- 
ary  of  their  equal.  His  wife,  his  son,  his  uncfe,  (a  barber  in 
fiame  and  profession,)  exposed  the  contrast  of  vulgar  manners 
and  princely  expense ;  and  without  acquiring  the  majesty,  Bi- 
enzi  degenerated  into  the  vices,  of  a  king. 

A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  or  perhaps  with  pleas- 
ure, the  humiliation  of  the  barons  of  Rome.  **"  Bareh^dec^ 
their  hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  they  stood  with  downcast 
looks  in  the  presence  of  the  tribune;  and  they  trembled, 
good  God,  how  they  trembled  P**  As  long  as  the  yoke  of 
Rienzi  was  that  of  justice  and  their  country,  their  consdence 
forced  them  to  esteem  the  man,  whom  pride  and  interest 
provoked  them  to  hate :  his  extravagant  conduct  soon  fortified 
their  hatred  by  contempt;  and  they  conceived  the  hope  of 
subverting  a  power  which  was  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  public  confidence.  The  old  animosity  of  the  Colonna 
and  Ursini  was  suspended  for  a  moment  by  their  common 
disgrace :  they  associated  their  wishes,  and  perhaps  their  de- 

*^  Puoi  ae  (activa  stare  denante  a  se,  mentre  sedeva,  li  baroni  tutti  in 
piedi  ritti  co  le  vraccia  piecate,  e  co  li  capucci  tratti.  I)eh  como  stavaao 
paurosi  1  (Hist  Rom.  L  ii.  c.  20,  p.  439.)  He  saw  them,  and  we  see 
them. 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  made  the  profane  comparison  between 
himself  and  our  Lord ;  and  the  striking  circumstance  took  place  which  be 
relates  in  bis  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Prat^e.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
wild  and  joyoas  exuhation  of  the  people,  one  of  bis  most  zealovs  snp^ 
porters,  a  monk,  who  was  in  high  repute  for  bis  sanctity,  stood  apart  in  a 
comer  of  the  church  and  wept  bitterly !  A  domestic  chaplain  of  Rienai  f 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  gnef.  "  Now,"  replied  the  man  of  God,  "  is  thy 
master  cast  down  from  heaven — never  saw  I  man  so  proud.  By  the  aid  of 
the  H«>y  Ghost  he  has  driven  the  tyrants  from  the  city  without  drawing  a 
sword ;  the  cities  and  the  sovereigus  of  Italy  have  submitted  to  his  power, 
^'hy  is  he  so  arrogant  and  ungrateful  towards  the  Most  High?  Wliy  does 
he  seek  earthly  and  transitory  rewards  for  bis  labors,  and  in  bis  wantM 
■jpeech  liken  himself  to  the  Creator  ?  Tell  thy  master  that  be  caa  only 
atone  for  this  offence  by  tears  of  penitence.*'  In  the  evening  the  cliaplaa 
oommonicated  this  s  ilemn  rebuke  to  the  tribune :  it  api)a]lcd  him  for  tin 
lime,  but  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  bosinoae. — IC 
IS48 
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«igD9{  ftp  «8$as9in  W9S  BeSzod  and  tortured ;  Le  aoonaed  the 
spbles ;  And  ^  ^oq  as  Eienzi  deserved  the  fate,  he  adc^tea 
tbie  suspieioDS  and  maxima,  of  a  tyrant.  Od  Uie  same  day, 
under  various  pretences,  be  invited  to  the  Capitol  his  principal 
eoemies,  among  whom  v^ere  five  members  of  the  Ursini  and 
three  of  the  Colon na^  name.  But  instead  of  a  ooiiBcil  or  a 
banquet,  they  found  themselves  prisoners  under  the  sword  of 
deapoUsm  or  justice;  and  the  oonsciousness  of  innooeuce  oi 
l^uilt  might  inspire  them  with  eq^ml  apprehensions  of  danger. 
At  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  the  people  assembled ;  they 
were  arraigned  for  a  oomspiracy  against  the  tribune's  life; 
and  though  some  might  sympathize  in  their  distress,  not  a 
baud,  nor  a  voikie,  was  raised  to  rescue  the  first  of  the  nobility 
from  their  impending  doom.  Their  apparent  boldness  was 
prompted  by  despair;  they  pa^ed  in  separate  chambers  a 
sleepless  and  painful  night ;  and  the  venerable  hero,  Stephen 
Coionna,  striking  against  the  door  of  his  prison,  repeatedly 
nirged  his  guards  to  deliver  him  by  a  speedy  death  from  such 
igQomiQious  servitude.  In  the  morning  they  understood  their 
^ntence  from  tha  visit  of  a  confessor  and  the  toiling  of  the 
bell.  Ttm  great  hall  of  the  Capitol  had  been  decorated  Cor 
the  Uoody  scene  with  red  and  white  hangings :  the  eounte-" 
nance  of  the  tribune  was  dark  and  severe ;  the  swords  of  the 
e^eoutioners  were  unsheathed ;  said  the  barons  were  inters 
rupted  in  their  dying  speeches  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  But 
in  this  decisive  moment,  Rienad  was  not  less  anxious  or  appre- 
hensive than  his  captives:  he  dreaded  the  splendor  of  theii 
names,  their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people 
the  r^>Foaches  of  the  world,  and,  after  rashly  ofiieriiig  a  mor- 
tal injury,  he  vainly  presumed  that,  if  he  could  ibrgive,  he 
might  himself  be  forgiven.  His  elaborate  oratioQ  %Ras  that 
pf  a  Christian  md  a  suppliiuit ;  and,  as  the  huoable  ministei 
pf  the  pommons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these 
y)oble  criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and  future  aer¥ioe  he 
pledged  his  &ith  i>nd  authority.  *^  If  you  are  spared,"  said 
tjie  tribune,  ^  by  the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  will  you  not 
promise  to  support  the  good  estate  with  your  lives  and  for- 
tunes ?*'  Astonished  by  this  marvellous  clemency,  the  barons 
bowed  their  heads;  and  while  they  devoutly  repeated  the 
patli  of  allegiance,  might  whisper  a  secret,  and  more  sincere, 
i9Bura^;)e  of  revenge.  A  priesi,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
propounced  their  absolutiou:  they  received  the  communbi 
with  the  tribune,  aaaiated  ^  the  banquet,  followed  Um  pvoooi 
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sioc ;  and,  after  overy  spiritaal  and  temporal  sign  of  reoon* 
ciliation,  were  dismissed  in  safety  to  their  respective  homeflg 
with  the  new  honors  and  titles  of  generals,  oonsnk,  and 
pHtricians.*' 

During  some  weeks  they  were  checked  by  the  memory  of 
Ihc'ir  danger,  rather  than  of  their  deliverance,  till  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Ursini,  escaping  with  the  Colonna  from  the 
city,  erected  at  Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  forti- 
ficatious  of  the  castle  were  instantly  restored;  the  vassals 
attended  their  lord ;  the  outlaws  armed  against  the  magistrate; 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  harvests  and  vineyards,  from  Marino 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed ;  and  the 
people  lirraigned  Rienzi  as  the  author  of  the  calamities  which 
his  government  had  taught  them  to  forget  In  the  camp, 
Rienzi  appeared  to  less  advantage  than  in  the  rostrum ;  and 
he  neglected  the  progress  of  the  rebel  barons  till  their  nura 
bers  were  strong,  and  their  castles  impr^nable.  From  the 
pages  of  Livy  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art,  or  even  the  cour- 
age, of  a  general:  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Romans 
returned  without  honor  or  effect  from  tiie  attack  of  Marino; 
and  his  vengeance  was  amused  by  painting  his  enemies,  their 
heads  downwards,  and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they  should 
have  been  bears)  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ursini.  The  be- 
lief of  his  incapacity  encouraged  their  operations :  they  were 
invited  by  their  secret  adherents ;  and  the  barons  attempted, 
with  four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter 
Rome  by  force  or  surprise.  The  city  was  prepared  for  their 
reception ;  the  alarm-bell  rung  all  night ;  the  gates  were 
strictly  guarded,  or  insolently  open ;  and  after  some  hesitation 
they  sounded  a  retreat  The  two  first  divisions  had  passed 
along  the  walls,  but  the  prospect  of  a  free  entrance  tempted 
the  headstrong  valor  of  the  nobles  in  the  rear ;  and  after  a 
successful  skirmish,  they  were  overthrown  and  massacred 
without  quarter  by  the  crowds  of  the  Roman  people.  Stephen 
Colonna  the  younger,  the  noble  spirit  to  whom  Petrarch 
ascribed  the  restoration  of  Italy,  was  preceded  or  accom* 
panied  in  death  by  his  son  John,  a  gallant  youth,  by  his  brothei 
reter,  who  might  regret  the  ease  and  honors  of  the  church, 
by  a  nephew  of  legitimate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards  of  the 

*■  The  original  letter,  in  which  Rienzi  justifies  hia  treatment  of  tilt 
Ck)loniiA,  (Hocsemius,  apud  du  Oer9eau,  p.  222 — 229,)  dispUya,  in  g«i 
nne  colore,  the  mixtui  e  of  the  knave  and  the  madman. 
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Colonna  race ;  and  the  uumber  of  seven,  the  sever  crowus, 
as  Rienzi  styled  them,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  completed  by 
the  agony  of  the  deplorable  parent,  and  the  veteran  chie^ 
who  had  survived  the  hope  and  foitune  of  his  house.  The 
vision  and  prophecies  of  St  Martin  and  Pope  Boni£EU»  had 
been  used  by  the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops  :*'  he  displayed, 
at  least  in  the  pursuit,  the  spirit  of  a  hero ;  but  he  forgot  the 
maxims  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  abhorred  the  triumphs  of 
eivil  war.  The  conqueror  ascended  the  Capitol;  deposited 
his  crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar ;  and  boasted,  with  some 
truth*  that  he  had  cut  off  an  ear,  which  neither  pope  nor  em- 
peror had  been  able  to  amputate/*  His  base  and  implacable 
revenge  denied  the  honors  of  burial ;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
Colonna,  which  he  threatened  to  expose  with  those  of  the 
vilest  malefactors,  were  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins 
of  their  name  and  family.**  The  people  sympathized  in  their 
grief,  repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested  the  indecent 
joy  of  Rienzi,  who  visited  the  spot  where  these  illustrious  vie 
tims  had  &llen.  It  was  on  that  fatal  spot  that  he  conferred 
on  his  son  the  honor  of  knighthood :  and  the  ceremony  was 
accomplished  by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of 
the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman  ablution  ft-om  a 
pool  of  water,  which  was  yet  polluted  with  patrician  blood.** 

**  Rienzi.  in  the  atiove-mentioned  letter,  ascribes  to  St  Martin  the 
tribune.  Boniface  VIII.  the  enemy  of  Colonna,  himself,  and  the  Roman 
people,  Hie  glory  of  the  day,  wmch  Villani  likewise  (L  12,  c  104)  de- 
scribes as  a  regular  battle.  The  disorderly  skirmish,  the  fli^t  of  the 
Romans,  and  Sie  cowardice  of  Rienzi,  are  painted  in  the  smiple  and 
minute  narrative  of  Fortifiocca,  or  the  anonymous  citizen,  (L  L  c 
B4— 37.) 

**  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the  tiamily  of 
Stephen  the  elder,  who  is  often  confounded  by  the  P.  du  Cer^eau  witi^ 
his  son.  That  feunily  was  extinguished,  but  the  house  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  collateral  brandies,  of  which  I  have  not  a  very  accurate 
Knowledge.  Circumspice  (says  Petrarch)  familiae  tuas  statum,  Colum- 
niensium  domo9:  soli  to  paudores  habeat  columnas.  Quid  ad  remff 
modo  fundamentum  stabile,  soUdumque  permaneat 

**  The  convent  of  St  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and  protected 
by  the  Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  and  who,  in  the  year  1818,  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber. The  others  were  allowed  to  marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  th« 
fourth  degree,  and  the  dispensation  was  justified  by  the  small  number 
and  dose  alliances  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  (Memoires  sur  P6- 
trarque.  torn.  i.  p.  110,  torn.  ii.  p.  401.) 

*•  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  lett^    '  Fam.  L 

?8.  epist  18,  p.  682,  638:)    The  friend  WM  i  Folia 
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Mpported  by  some  arguments  of  temporal  policy.  Hie 
resideDts  of  Avignon  had  been  invaded  by  hostile  violence: 
•t  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  robbers,  a  hero  had  extorted 
ransom  and  absolutioQ  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  sacred 
college ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to  spare  the 
|)eople  and  plunder  the  church,  was  a  new  heresy  of  the  most 
dangerous  import'*  While  the  pope  was  driven  from  Avi^ 
Bon,  he  was  strenuously  invited  to  Rome.  The  senate  and 
people  acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign^  and  laid 
at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses ; 
of  the  quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tyber.*^  But  this  loyal  offiur 
was  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  they  could  bo  longer 
Bii£^r  the  scandal  and  calairity  of  his  absence;  and  thai  his 
obstinacy  would  finally  provoke  them  to  revive  and  assert  the 
primitive  right  of  election.  The  abbot  of  Mount  Cassin  had 
been  consulted,  whether  he  would  accept  the  triple  crown" 
from  the  clergy  and  people :  ^  I  am  a  citizen  of  Borne,"  **  re- 
plied that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  ^  and  my  first  law  is,  the  voice 
of  my  country."  ** 

^  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissard,  (Chronique^ 
torn.  i.  p.  280,)  and  in  the  life  of  Du  Guesdin,  (GoUectioB  Q^n6rale  des 
liemoires  Historiques,  tooL  iv.  c  16,  p.  107 — US.)  As  early  as  the 
year  1361,  the  court  of  Avignon  had  been  molested  by  sioular  free- 
booters, who  afterwards  passed  the  Alps,  (Memoires  sur  P6trarque, 
torn,  ill  p.  563 — 569.)  . 

•*  Fleury  alleges,  from  the  annals  of  Odericus  Raynaldus,  the  origi- 
nal treaty  which  was  signed  the  21st  of  December,  1376,  between 
Oregory  XI.  and  the  Romans,  (Hist  Eccles.  torn.  xz.  p.  275.) 

•''  The  first  crown  or  regnum  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  v.  p.  702) 
on  the  episcopal  mitre  of  the  popes,  is  ascribed  to  the  gift  of  Oonstan 
tine,  or  CIovis.  The  second  was  added  by  Boniface  VIIL,  as  the  em- 
blem not  only  of  a  spiritual,  but  of  a  temporal,  kingdom.  The  three 
states  of  the  church  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown  which  was 
introduced  by  John  XXII.  or  Benediot  XIL,  (Memoires  sur  P^trarqua, 
tom.  i.  p.  268,  269.) 

••  Baluze  (Not  ad  Pap.  Avenion.  tom.  l  p.  1194, 1195)  produces  the 
original  evidence  which  attests  the  threats  of  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassin,  qui,  oltro  se  offe- 
rens,  respondit  se  civem  Romanum  esse,  et  illud  velle  quod  ipsi  velleot 

•*  The  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  their  recep- 
tion by  the  people,  are  related  in  the  original  lives  of  Urban  V.  and 
Gregory  XL,  in  Baluze  (Vit  Paparum  Avenionensium,  tom.  I  p.  368— 
486)  and  Muratori,  (Script  Rer.  Italicarum,  tom.  iiL  P.  L  p.  618— 
1 12.)  In  the  disputes  of  the  schism,  every  circumstance  was  severely, 
though  partially,  scrutinized;  more  especially  in  the  great  inquest 
which  decided  the  obedience  of  Castile,  and  to  which  Baluze,  in  bis 
IKites,  so  often  and  so  largeljr  appeals  from  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Harlff 
tlitmry,^-3.1281,Ac.) 
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« 

If  auperstition  will  interpret  an  untimely  deaih,**  if  the 
merit  of  counsels  be  judged  from  the  event,  the  heavena  laay 
9eem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of  such  ap|>arent  season  and 
propriety.  Gregory  the  Eleventh  did  not  survive  above  four 
teen  mcHiths  his  return  to  the  Vatican ;  and  bis  decease  was 
followed  by  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which  distracted 
the  Latin  church  above  forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was 
(hen  composed  of  twenty-two  cardinals:  six  of  these  had 
remained  at  Avignon ;  eleven  Frenchncien,  one  Spaniard,  and 
lour  Italians,  entered  the  conclave  in  the  usual  form.  Their 
choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the  purple ;  and  their  unanimous 
votes  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a  subject  of  Na- 
ples, conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  learning,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Sixth.  The 
epistle  of  the  sacred  college  affirms  his  free,  and  regular, 
election;  which  had  been  inspired,  as  usual,  by  the  Holy 
Qhost ;  he  was  adored,  invested,  and  crowned,  with  the  cus- 
tomary rites;  his  temporal  authority  was  obeyed  at  Rome 
and  Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Latin  world.  During  several  weeks,  the  cardi- 
nals attended  their  new  master  with  the  ^rest  professions  of 
attachment  and  loyalty;  till  the  summer  heats  permitted  a 
decent  escape  from  the  city.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  united 
at  Anagni  and  Fundi,  in  a  place  of  security,  they  cast  aside 
ihe  mask,  accused  their  own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  excom- 
municated the  apostate  and  antichrist  of  Rome,  and  proceeded 
to  a  new  election  of  Robert  of  Geneva,  Clement  the  Seventh, 
^hom  they  announced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful 
vicar  of  Christ  Their  first  choice,  an  involuntary  and  illegal 
act,  was  annulled  by  fear  of  death  and  the  menaces  of  the 
Romans ;  and  their  complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evi* 
dence  of  probability  and  fact.  The  twelve  French  cardinals, 
above  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the  election ; 
and  whatever  might  be  their  provincial  jealousies,  it  cannot 
fairly  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  right 
and  interest  to  a  foreign  candidate,  who  would  never  restore 
them  to  their  native  country.     In  the  varioos,  and  often  incon- 

**  Can  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  t  They  betray  tbe  mstai- 
KUty  of  their  &itb*  Tet  as  a  mere  philosopher,  I  cannot  agree  witk 
file  Oreeks,   8v  ol   dioi   ipiXoiaiv  dTrodvfiaKH    ycu(,  (BruHck,   Poet»  Gdo- 

Bdei,  p.  281.^    See  in  Her^         *  '  '^  81)  the  moral  ud  plei 
tele  of  the  Argive  youth' 
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finnris.  BtfHt^shie  &)nK  Ht  bad  akI  wiier,  be  Arin 
cij«  zabes  m  a  Btf^swian  ooa^aerar;  iwilingd  iIk 
flican.  TitfiiBt&ftd  ds*^  virvrm.  DiilfliEiHl  die  nocknite,  peHbrmed 
hk  it^ijCiviw  ac  ^.  PffcrV*  wi  left  a  emiKie  m  the  aM% 
Qif  Sc  Axi*2M4i.  Hj»  amiB  Vi»r»  waKtimes  — fertwtifp,  and  to 
a  «i»:ia.v  or  chr>r«^  Iaw^  ^  ww  botietod  Ajr  kk  lifr  and  crown : 
\mt  Liwiwiaiv  Qriiimph*>«i  ra  iw  ttm :  and  it  «aa  onlr  hm  pre- 
■aoir»  -ii>AUi  zkaL  <!oaIii  uv«  the  metiuyafc  mad  the  eede- 
■MfTi'il  iUfie  fron  she  ambkia^  conqiKror.  wko  had  maMmed 
Ike  odew  or  at  Ii>aBC  die  poven.  of  kine  of  Rone.*^ 

I  kav«  MC  omiefftakn  tke  i»f 4f nittirii  al  hklorj  of  die 
adiim :  hot  Rome,  the  oi^RCt  of  thea^  faat  chaplen,  m  deepkj 
■itep»ated  in  the  da«poted  aveeeaaos  of  her  aovere^na^  The 
int  ooanaeii  fcr  the  peace  and  nnaoB  of  Chiirtcadom  arose 
irom  the  miT<*BitT  of  Pariac  froea  the  €Kaltr  of  the  Sorboone^ 
whose  doclijn  mam  esteemed,  at  feast  in  the  Gaffiean  ehoreh, 
as  the  mart  eoasnmmate  maaten  of  theofogical  scienoe.*" 
Frat jewd J  waiving  aO  inridioas  inqmrj  into  the  or^in  and 
merits  of  the  dispute,  they  proposed,  as  a  heafin^  meaBar% 
that  the  two  pretenders  of  Borne  and  Arignoii  shookl  abdicate 
at  the  tame  dme.  after  qualifring  the  canfinak  of  the  adrevM 
fKtioQS  to  jof o  in  a  k^gidmale  election ;  and  that  the  nations 
shonM  9»ihtrarA  "  th**ir  .jb«fHiieoce,  if  either  of  the  oompetitore 
pr^rred  his  own  interest  to  that  of  the  pablic  At  each 
racancT.  tb^Ae  pbTsiciaos  ijf  the  church  deprecated  the  mi»- 
chie&  fji  a  haftty  choice :  but  the  policr  of  the  conclave  and 
the  amfiitioo  of  it«  rnembefs  were  deaf  to  reason  and  entrea- 
ties; and  whatsoever  promises  were  made,  the  pope  could 
nerer  be  boand  by  the  oaths  of  the  cardinaL     Daring  fifteen 


**  It  ia  sapposed  br  Gianoooe  (torn.  iiL  p.  39S)  that  he  stjled  bim- 
■elf  Rex  Roms,  a  titie  nnknown  to  the  world  anee  the  expolsioo  of 
Tarqain.  Bat  a  nearer  inspeetioD  has  justified  the  readii^  of  Rex 
Rofiue,  of  Rama,  ao  obecive  kii^dom  aimexed  to  the  crown  of  Hun- 

*'  The  leading  and  decudve  part  whidi  France  aasinned  in  the 
srfainn  m  vsiSiXeA  by  Peter  da  Pais  in  a  separate  history,  extracted  from 
authentic  recur A^^  ami  inserted  in  the  seventh  vc^ume  of  the  laat  and 
bei»t  edition  (j(  his  friend  Thoanos,  (P.  xL  p.  110 — 184.) 

^'  Of  this  measure.  John  Gerson,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  3i 
the  (4iampk>n.  The  proceedings  of  the  univer^ty  of  Paris  and  the 
Oallican  diurch  were  often  prompted  by  his  advice,  and  are  oopiooBl^ 
displayed  in  his  theological  writings,  of  which  Le  Clerc  (BibliottidqiN 
ChoMie,  tooL  X.  p.  1 — 78)  has  given  a  valuable  extract  John 
BCteU  so  important  part  in  the  ooondla  of  Pisa  and  Ooo^taooe. 
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fearB*  the  pacific  desigtis  of  the  university  wefe  eluded  hy 
the  arts  of  the  rival  pontifis,  the  scruples  or  padsions  of  their 
adhereots,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  French  factions,  that  ruled 
the  insanity  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  At  length  a  vigorous  reso^ 
iution  was  embraced ;  and  a  solemn  embassy,  of  the  titular 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  two  archbishops,  ^ye  bishops,  five 
abbots,  three  knights,  and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the 
oourts  of  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pretenders,  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Benedict  Uie  Thirteenth^ 
uid  of  Angelo  Ck>rrario^  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory 
4ie  TwelfOb.  For  the  ancient  honor  of  Rome,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  commission,  the  ambassadors  solicited  a  confer- 
ence with  the  magistrates  oi  the  city,  whom  they  gratified  by 
a  positive  declaration,  that  the  most  Christian  king  did  not 
entertain  a  wish  of  transporting  the  holy  see  from  the  Vati- 
can, which  he  considered  as  the  genuine  and  proper  seat  of 
fihe  successor  of  St  Peter.  In  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
people,  an  eloquent  Roman  asserted  their  desire  to  cooperate- 
m  the  union  of  the  church,  deplored  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual calamities  of  the  long  schism j  and  requested  the  protec 
tion  of  France  against  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Naples.  The^ 
answers  of  Benedict  and  Gregory  were  alike  edifying  and 
alike  deceitful ;  and,  in  evading  the  demand  of  their  abdica- 
tion, the  two  rivals  were  animated  by  a  common  spirit.  They 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  previous  interview;  but  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner,  could  never  be  ascertaiued 
by  mutual  consent  '^If  the  one  advances,"  says  a  servant 
of  Gregory^  **  the  other  retreats ;  the  one  appears  an  animal 
fearful  of  the  land,  the  other  a  creature  apprehensive  of  the 
water.  And  thus,  for  a  short  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will 
these  aged  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salvation  of  the 
Christian  world."'* 

The  Christian  world  was  at  length  provoked  by  their  obsti- 
oacy  and  fraud :  they  were  deserted  by  their  cardinals,  who 
embraced  each  other  as  fiiends  and  colleagues;  and  their 
revolt  was  supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelatea  and 
ambassadors.     With  equal  justice,  the  council  of  Pisa  deposed 

'*  LeoDflrdus  Brunus  Aretinus,  one  of  the  revivers  of  clasnc  learn- 
iBg  in  Italy,  who,  after  serving  many  years  as  secretary  in  the  Romaa 
evwt,  retbed  to  the  honorable  offiee  of  chancellor  of  the  republic  of 
Florence,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Medii  i£vi,  torn.  i.  p.  290.)  Lenfant  has 
gven  th'" '  '  this  curious  epistle^  (Oooeile  de  Pise^  torn,  l  ^ 
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the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon;  the  conclave  was  unani" 
mous  in  the  choice  of  Alexander  the  Fifth,  and  his  vacant 
seat  was  soon  filled  by  a  similar  election  of  John  the  Twenty- 
tliird,  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  But  instead  of  extin« 
guishing  the  schism,  the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians 
had  given  a  third  pretender  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  Such 
new  claims  of  the  synod  and  conclave  were  disputed ;  three 
kings,  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth ;  and  Benedict  the  Thirteenth, 
himself  a  Spaniard,  was  acknowledged  by  the  devotion  and 
patriotism  of  that  powerful  nation.  The  rash  proceedings  of 
Pisa  were  corrected  by  the  council  of  Constance;  the  em- 
peror Sigismond  acted  a  conspicuous  part  as  the  advocate  or 
protector  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  the  number  and  weight 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  constitute 
the  states-general  of  Europe.  Of  the  three  popes,  John  the 
Twenty-third  was  the  first  victim :  he  fled  and  was  brought 
back  a  prisoner :  the  most  scandalous  charges  were  sup- 
pressed ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  only  accused  of  piracy, 
murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest ;  and  after  subscribing  his 
own  condemnation,  he  expiated  in  prison  the  imprudence  of 
trusting  his  person  to  a  free  city  beyond  the  Alps.  Gregory 
the  Twelfth,  whose  obedience  was  reduced  to  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  Rimini,  descended  with  more  honor  from  the  throne; 
and  his  ambassador  convened  the  session,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced th#title  and  authority  of  lawful  pope.  To  vanquish 
the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth  or  his  adherents,  the 
emperor  in  person  undertook  a  journey  from  Constance  to 
Porpignan.  The  kings  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and 
Scotland,  obtained  an  equal  and  honorable  treaty ;  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  Benedict  was  deposed  by  the 
council ;  but  the  harmless  old  man  was  left  in  a  solitary  cas- 
tle to  excommunicate  twice  each  day  the  rebel  kingdoms 
which  had  deserted  his  cause.  After  thus  eradicating  the 
remains  of  the  schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded 
with  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  the  head  of  the  church.  On  this  momentous  occasion, 
the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was  fortified  with  thirty 
deputies ;  six  of  whom  were  chosen  in  each  of  the  five  great 
nations  of  Christendom,  —  the  Italian,  the  German,  the 
Frenrh,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English :  ^*  the  interference 
■»  ■  ■      ■         < 

**  I  caimct  overlook  this  great  national  cause,  which  wa«  vigoroail^ 
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of  sfcrargers  was  softened  by  their  generous  preference  of  an 
Italian  and  a  Roman ;  and  the  hereditary,  as  well  as  personal, 
merit  of  Otho  Colonna  recommended  him  to  the  conclave. 
Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  obedience  the  noblest  of  her 
sons;  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  defended  by  his  powerful 
family ;  and  the  elevation  of  Martin,  the  Fifth  is  the  sera  of 
the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the  popes  in  the  Vat* 
fcan.'* 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which  had  been 
exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the  senate,  was  first 
resumed  by  Martin  the  Fifth,''  and  his  image  and  superscrip- 


maintained  by  the  English  ambassadors  against  those  of  France.  The 
latter  contended,  that  Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into  the 
four  great  nations  and  votes,  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain , 
and  Siat  the  lesser  kingdoms  (such  as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
&JC.)  were  comprehended  under  one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions. 
The  English  asserted,  that  the  British  islands,  of  which  they  were  the 
head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  codrdinate  nation,  with  an 
equal  vote ;  and  every  ai'gument  of  truth  or  fable  was  introduced  to 
exalt  the  dignity  or  their  country.  Including  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys,  the  British 
Islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and  discriminated  by 
four  or  five  languages,  EInglish,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Scotch,  Irish,  &q. 
The  greater  island  from  north  to  south  measures  800  miles,  or  40 
days'  journey;  and  England  alone  contains  32  counties  and  52,000 
parish  churches,  (a  bold  account  I)  besides  cathedrals,  colleges,  priories, 
and  hospitals.  They  celebrate  the  mission  of  St  Joseph  of  Arima- 
ihea,  the  birth  of  Constantine,  and  the  legatine  powers  of  the  two 
primates,  without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bartholomey  de  Glai^- 
yille,  (A.  D.  1360,)  who  reckons  only  four  Christian  kingdoms,  1.  of 
Rome,  2.  of  Constantinople,  3.  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  English  monarchs,  and  4,  of  Spain.  Our  countrymen  prevailed 
in  the  council,  but  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  added  much  weight  to 
their  arguments.  The  adverse  pleadings  were  found  at  Constance  by 
Sii  Robert  Wingfield,  ambassador  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  L,  and  by  him  printed  in  1517  at  Lou  vain.  From  a  Leipsio 
MS.  they  are  more  correctly  published  in  the  collection  of  Von  der 
Hardt,  torn.  v. ;  but  I  have  only  seen  Lenfant's  abstract  of  these  acts, 
(Concile  de  Constance,  torn,  il  p.  447,  453,  <&c.) 

''*  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils,  Pisa,  Couetance,  and 
Basil,  have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  candor,  industry, 
and  elegance,  by  a  Protestant  minister,  M.  Lenfant,  who  retired  from 
France  to  Berlin.  They  form  six  volumes  in  quarto ;  and  as  Basil  ia 
the  worst,  so  Constance  is  the  best,  part  of  the  Collection. 

^^  See  the  xxviith  Dissertation  of  the  Antiquities  of  Muratori,  and 
^e  1st  Instruction  of  the  Science  des  Mnilailles  of  the  Pdre  Joubert 
and  the  Baron  de*  la  Bastie.  The  Metallic  History  of  Martin  V.  and 
~  is  suocessors  has  been  compiieed  by  two  uionkF^  Moullneth  <* 
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Ih>ii  introdttoe  the  series  of  the  papal  medals.  Of  his  tw« 
immediate  sua^essors,  Eugenius  the  Fourth  was  the  last  pope 
expelled  by  the  tumults  of  the  Roman  people,'*  and  Nicholas 
tlie  Fifth,  the  Icist  who  was  importuned  by  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  emperor/*  L  The  conflict  of  Eugenius  with  the 
Withers  of  Basil,  and  the  weight  or  apprehension  of  a  new 
excise,  emboldened  and  provoked  the  Romans  to  usurp  th« 
temporal  government  of  the  city.  They  rose  in  arms,  elected 
seven  governors  of  the  republic,  and  a  constable  of  the  Capi 
lol ;  imprisoned  the  pope^s  nephew ;  besieged  hia  person  in 
the  palace ;  and  shot  volleys  of  arrows  into  his  bark  as  he 
escaped  down  the  Tyber  in  the  habit  of  a  monk.  But  he  still 
possessed  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  a  faithful  garrison  and  a 
train  of  artillery  :  their  batteries  incessantly  thundered  on  the 
city,  and  a  bullet  more  dexterously  pointed  broke  down  the 
barricade  of  the  bridge,  and  scattered  with  a  single  shot  the 
heroes  of  the  republic.  Their  constancy  was  exhausted  by  a 
rebellion  of  five  months.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibeline 
nobles,  the  wisest  patriots  regretted  the  dominion  of  the 
church ;  and  their  repentance  was  unanimous  and  effectual 
The  troops  of  St  Peter  again  occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  magis- 
trates departed  to  their  homes ;  the  most  guilty  were  executed 
or  exiled ;  and  the  legate,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  foot 
and  four  thousand  horse,  was  saluted  as  the  father  of  the  city. 
The  synods  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment 
of  Eugenius,  prolonged  his  absence:  he  was  received  by  a 
submissive  people  ;  but  the  pontiff  understood  from  the  accla- 
mations of  his  triumphal  entry,  that  to  secure  their  loyalty 
and  his  own  repose,  he  must  grant  without  delay  the  abolition 
of  the  odious  excise.  II.  Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and 
enlightened,  by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth.  In 
the  midst  of  these  laudable  occupations,  the  pope  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  Frederic  the  Third  of  Austria ;  though  his 

man,  and  Bonaani,  an  Italian :  but  I  understand,  that  the  first  part  oi 
the  series  is  restored  from  more  recent  coins. 

'*  Besides  the  Lives  of  Eugenius  IV".,  (Rerum  Italic,  torn.  iiL  P.  i  p. 
869,  and  torn.  xxv.  p.  256,)  the  Diaries  of  Paul  Petroni  and  Stepben 
lulessura  are  the  best  original  evidence  for  the  revolt  of  the  Romans 
against  Eugenius  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  at  the  time  and  on  the 
Bpot,  speaks  the  language  of  a  citbsen,  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and 
popular  tyranny. 

"  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  is  described  by  Lenfant,  (Ooncik 
de  Basle,  torn.  IL  p.  276 — 288,)  from  ^nea«>  Sylvius,  a  epectalor  9aA 
Mtor  in  that  splendid  scene. 
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fears  oould  not  be  justified  by  the  character  or  the  power  of 
the  Imperial  candidate.  After  drawing  his  military  fdroe  to 
the  metropolis,  and  imposing  the  best  security  of  oaths**  and 
treaties,  Nicholas  received  with  a  smiling  countenance  the  faith 
(ul  advocate  and  vassal  of  the  church.  So  tame  were  the 
times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the  pomp  of  his  coro- 
nation was  accomplished  with  order  and  harmony :  but  the 
superfluous  honor  was  so  disgraceful  to  an  independent  nation, 
that  his  successors  have  excused  themselves  from  the  toilsome 
pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican ;  and  rest  their  Imperial  title  on  the 
choice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 

A  citizen  has  remarked,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  after  passing  with  a  slight  salute  the 
:  eardinals  and  prelates  who  met  him  at  the  gate,  distinguished 
the  dress  and  person  of  the  sepator  of  Rome ;  and  in  this  last 
forewell,  the  pageants  of  the  empire  and  the  republic  were 
clasped  in  a  friendly  embrace.*^  According  to  the  laws  of 
Rome,**  her  first  magistrate  was  required  to  be  a  doctor  of 
.  laws,  an  alien,  of  a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  dty^ ; 
with  whose  inhabitants  he  must  not  be  connected  in  the  third 
canonical  degree  of  blood  or  alii£»nce.  The  election  was 
annual :  a  severe  scrutiny  was  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
the  departing  senator ;  nor  could  he  be  recalled  to  the  same 
office  till  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.  A  liberal  salary 
of  three  thousand  florins  was  assigned  for  his  expense  and 
.reward  ;  and  his  public  appearance  represented  the  majesty 
of  the  republic.  His  robes  were  of  gold  brocade  or  crimson 
velvet,  or  in  the  summer  season  of  a  lighter  silk :  he  bore  in 


^  The  oath  of  fidelity  imposed  on  the  emperor  hy  the  pope  is  re- 
corded and  sanctified  in  the  Clementines,  (L  il  tit  ix. ;)  ana  i£neas 
Sylyius,  who  objects  to  this  new  demand,  could  not  foresee,  that  in  a 
few  years  he  would  ascend  the  throne,  and  imbibe  the  maxims,  of 
Boniface  VIIL 

"  Lo  senatore  di  Roma,  vestito  di  brocarto  con  quella  beretta,  e  con 
:  quelle  manidie,  et  ornamenti  di  pelle,  co'  quali  va  alle  feste  di  Testae- 
cio  e  Nagone,  might  escape  the  eye  of  iSlneas  Sylvius,  but  he  is  view^i 
with  admiration  and  complacency  by  the  Roman  citizen,  (Diario  di 


Stephano  Infessura,  p.  1183.) 
•*  See,  in  the  statutes  of  I 


Rome,  the  senator  and  three  judges^  (1.  L  c 

*— 14,)  the  eonaervators,  (1.  L  c.  16,  16,  17,  L  iii  c.  4,)  the  caporioni  (1. 

f.  c  18,  L  iil  c  8,)  the  secret  council,  (L  iil  c.  2,)  the  common  councUf 

J.  ill  c.  8.)     The  title  ot'feudsy  defiances,  acts  of  violence,  dtc- 

*  through  many  a  chapter  (c.  14- — 40)  of  the  second  book. 
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is  hand  an  iiory  eoeptre;  the  sound  of  trumpets  annoiineed 
his  approach  ;  and  his  sdlemn  steps  were  preceded  at  least  h^ 
four  uctore  or  attendants,  whose  red  wands  were  enveloped 
with  bands  or  streamers  of  the  golden  color  or  livery  of  the 
city.  His  oath  in  the  Capitol  proclaims  his  right  and  duty  to 
observe  and  assert  the  laws,  to  control  the  proud,  to  prctect 
the  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice  and  mercj  within  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction.  In  these  useful  funotaons  he  was  asskted 
bj  three  learned  strangers ;  the  two  collaterals^  and  the  jud^s 
of  criminal  appeals :  their  frequent  trials  of  robberiea,  r^pefi 
and  murders,  are  attested  bj  the  laws ;  and  the  weakness  at 
these  laws  connives  at  the  licentiousness  of  private  feuds  and 
armed  associations  for  mutual  defence.  But  the  senator  was 
ocHifined  to  the  administration  of  justice :  the  Capitol,  the 
treasury,  and  the  governmei\^  of  the  city  and  its  territory, 
were  intrusted  to  the  three  conservators^  who  were  changed 
four  times  in  each  year :  the  militia  of  the  thirte^i  r^ons 
assembled  under  the  banners  of  thdr  respective  chien^  or 
eaporioni ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  prior.  The  popular  l^islature  cou- 
sisted  of  the  secret  and  the  common  councils  of  the  Romans. 
The  former  was  composed  of  the  magistrates  and  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  with  some  fiscal  and  legal  officers,  and 
three  classes  of  thirteen,  twenty-six,  and  forty,  counsellors; 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons.  In  the  common  council  all  male  citizens  had  a  right 
to  vote ;  and  the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced  by 
the  care  with  which  any  foreigners  were  prevented  from 
usurping  the  title  and  character  of  Romans.  The  tumult  of 
^  democracy  was  checked  by  wise  and  jealous  precautions: 
except  the  magistrates,  none  could  propose  a  question  ;  none 
were  permitted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or  tribu« 
nal ;  ail  disorderly  acclamations  were  suppressed ;  the  sen^ 
of  the  majority  was  decided  by  a  secret  ballot;  and  their 
decrees  were  promulgated  in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a 
period  in  which  this  theory  of  government  has  been  reduced 
to  accurate  and  constant  practice,  since  the  establishment  of 
order  has  been  gradually  connected  with  the  decay  of  liber- 
ty. But  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
the  ancient  statute  were  collected,  methodized  in  three  boobs, 
■nd  adapted  to  present  use,  under  the  pontificala,  and  with 
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the  approbation,  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  ;•*  this  civil  an^ 
eriniinal  code  is  the  modern  law  of  the  city  ;  and,  if  thb  popi^" 
lar  assemblies  have  been  abolished,  a  foreign  senator,  with  the 
three  conservators,  still  resides  in  the  pahice  of  the  Capitol.** 
The  policy  of  the  Caesars  has  been  repeated  by  the  popes ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Rome  affected  to  maintain  the  form  of  a  repub- 
lic, while  he  reigned  with  the  absolute  powers  of  a  temporal, 
m  well  as  a  spiritual,  monarch. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times  must  be  suited  to  ex- 
traordinary characters,  and  that  the  genius  of  Cromwell  or 
Retz  might  now  expire  in  obscurity.  The  political  enthusiasm 
of  Rienzi  had  exalted  him  to  a  throne ;  the  same  enthusiasm^ 
in  the  next  centuiy,  conducted  his  imitator  to  the  gallows. 
The  birth  of  Stephen  Porcaro  was  noble,  his  reputation  spotr 
less  :  his  tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence,  his  mind  was  en- 
lightened with  learning ;  and  he  aspired,  beyond  the  aim  of 
vulgar  ambition,  to  free  his  country  and  immortalize  his  name. 
The  dominion  of  priests  is  most  odious  to  a  liberal  spirit: 
every  scruple  was  removed  by  the  recent  knowledge  of  the 
fable  and  forgery  of  Constantine's  donation ;  Petrarch  waa 
now  the  oracle  of  the  Italians ;  and  as  often  as  Porcaro 
revolved  the  ode  which  describes  the  patriot  and  hero  of 
Bome,  he  applied  to  himself  the  visions  of  the  prophetic  bard. 
His  first  trial  of  the  popular  feelings  was  at  the  funeral  of 
Eugenius  the  Fourth :  in  an  elaborate  speech  he  called  the 
Romans  to  liberty  and  arms ;  and  they  listened  with  apparent 
pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  interrupted  and  answered  by  9 
grave  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  the  church  and  state.  By 
every  law  the  seditious  orator  was  guilty  of  treason  ;  but  th^ 
benevolence  of  the  new  pontifl^  who  viewed  his  character  wit^ 
pity  and  esteem,  attempted  by  an  honorable  office  to  convert 
the  patriot  into  a  friend.  The  inflexible  Roman  returned 
from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of  reputation  and  zeal ;  and,  01^ 

"*  Stahtta  alnuB  Urbis  lUmcB  Auctoritate  8.  D.  N,  Chegorii  XI Jl 
Pant  Max.  a  Senatu  Populoque  Rom.  reformata  et  editor  RomcB,  1580, 
•n  folio.  The  obsolete,  repi^.gnant  statutes  of  antiquity  were  oonfound 
ed  in  five  books,  and  Lucas  Psetus,  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian,  was  ap> 
pointed  to  act  as  the  modern  Tribonian.  Yet  I  regret  the  old  codob 
with  the  rugged  crust  of  freedom  and  barbarism. 

^  In  my  time  (1765)  and  in  M.  Grosley's,  (Observations  sur  ritali<|b 
tora.  ii.  p.  861,)  the  senator  of  Rome  was  M.  Bielke,  a  noble  Swede 
and  a  proselyte  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  pope's  right  to  appoint 
the  senator  and  the  conservator  is  implied,  rather  than  aflirmed,iii  tlit 
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the  first  opportunity,  the  games  of  the  place  Navona,  he  tried 
to  luflame  the  casual  dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechanics  int) 
a  general  rising  of  the  people.  Yet  the  humane  Nicholas  was 
E'ill  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life ;  and  the  traitor 
was  removed  from  the  scene  of  temptation  to  Bologna,  with 
a  liberal  allowance  for  his  support,  and  the  easy  obligation  of 
presentmg  himself  each  day  before  tlie  governor  of  the  <aty. 
But  Porcaro  had  learned  from  the  younger  Brutus,  that  with 
tyrants  no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be  observed :  the  exil* 
declaimed  against  the  arbitrary  sentence ;  a  party  wid  a  con- 
spiracy were  gradually  formed :  his  nephew,  a  daring  youth, 
assembled  a  band  of  volunteers ;  and  on  the  appointed  even- 
ing a  feast  was  prepared  at  his  house  for  the  friends  of  the 
republic.  Their  leader,  who  had  escaped  from  Bologna,  ap- 
peared among  them  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold :  his  voice, 
his  countenance,  his  gestures,  bespoke  the  man  who  had  de* 
voted  his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious  cause.  In  a  studied 
oration,  he  expiated  on  the  motives  and  the  mear>8  of  their 
enterprise;  the  name  and  liberties  of  Rome;  the  sloth  and 
pride  of  their  ecclesiastical  tyrants;  the  active  or  passive 
consent  of  their  fellow-citizens;  three  hundred  sold^rs^,  and 
four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in  arms  or  in  wrongs: 
the  license  of  revenge  to  edge  their  swords,  and  a  million  of 
ducats  to  reward  their  victory.  It  would  be  easy,  (he  said,) 
on  the  next  day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  to  seize  the 
pope  and  his  cardinals,  before  the  doors,  or  at  the  altar,  of 
SL  Peter's;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  the  walls  of  St 
A  ngelo ;  to  extort  by  the  threat  of  their  instant  death  a  sur- 
render of  the  castle;  to  ascend  the  vacant  Capitol;  to  ring 
the  alarm  bell ;  and  to  restore  in  a  popular  assembly  the  an 
dent  republic  of  Rome.  While  he  triumphed,  he  was  already 
betrayed.  The  senator,  with  a  strong  guard,  invested  th^ 
house :  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his  way  through  the  crowd ; 
but  the  unfortunate  Stephen  was  drawn  from  a  chest,  lament- 
ing that  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three  hours  the  cx(^ 
euUon  of  his  design.  After  such  manifest  and  repeated  guilty 
even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  silent.  Porcaro,  and  nine 
of  his  accomplices,  were  hanged  without  the  benefit  of  tb« 
Mcraments ;  and,  amidst  the  fears  and  invectives  of  the  papal 
eoutt,  the  R'^mans  pitied,  and  almost  applauded,  these  mar- 
fym  of  their  country.'^     But  their  applause  was  mute,  their 


w»« 


**  Piidni  tho  curious,  though  concise,  narrative  of  Machia7«l,  (JM 
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pity  ineffectual,  their  liberty  forever  extinct ;  and,  if  they  have 
since  risen  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a  scarcity  of  ^read, 
such  accidental  tumults  may  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the 
most  abject  servitude. 

But  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  which  was  fomented 
by  discord,  survived  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  which 
mast  be  founded  in  union.  A  privilege  of  rapine  and  o})- 
pr^ssion  was  long  maintained  by  the  barons  of  Rome ;  their 
Louses  were  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary :  and  the  ferodous 
train  of  banditti  and  criminals  whom  they  protected  from  the 
law  repaid  the  hospitality  with  the  service  of  their  swords 
and  daggers.  The  private  interest  of  the  pontifl^,  or  their 
nephews,  sometimes  involved  them  in  these  domestic  feuds. 
Under  the  reign  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  Rome  was  distracted 
by  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  rival  houses :  after  the  con- 
flagration of  his  palace,  the  prothonotary  Colonna  was  tor- 
tured and  beheaded;  and  Savelli,  his  captive  friend,  was 
murdered  on  the  spot,  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  victorious  Ursini.'*  But  the  popes  no  longer  trem- 
bled in  the  Vatican :  they  had  strength  to  command,  if  they 
had  resolution  to  claim,  the  obedience  of  their  subjects ;  and 
the  strangers,  who  observed  these  partial  disorders,  admired 
the  easy  taxes  and  wise  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.** 

ria  Florentina,  L  vl  Opere,  torn.  i.  p.  210,  211,  edit  Londra,  1747,  in 
4ta)  the  Porcarian  con^iracy  is  related  in  the  Diary  of  Stephen  Infes- 
tinra,  (Rer.  Ital  torn,  iit  P.  il  p.  1134,  1136,)  and  in  a  Beparate  tract 
by  heo  Bsptista  Alberti,  (Rer.  ItaL  torn.  xxv.  p.  609 — 614.)  It  ia 
amnaing  to  compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  courtier  and  ci*** 
sen,  Facinus  profecto  quo  ....  neque  periculo  horribilius,  nequa 
audadt  de^estabilius,  neque  crudelitate  tetrius,  a  quoquam  perditis- 
limo  uspiam  excogitatum  sit  ...  .  Perdette  la  vita  quell'  huomo  da 
bene,  e  amatore  dcllo  bene  e  liberta  di  Roma. 

**  The  disorders  of  Rome,  which  were  much  inflamed  by  the  par-' 
tiality  of  Sixtus  IV.  are  exposed  in  the  Diaries  of  two  spectators^ 
Stephen  Infessura.  and  an  anonymous  citizea  See  the  troubles  of  the 
year  1484,  and  the  death  of  the  prothonotary  Oolonna,  in  tom.  iil  P.  it 
p.  1088,  1168. 

"  Est  toute  la  terre  de  V^glise  trouble  pour  cette  partialit6  (des 
Colonnes  et  des  Ursins)  come  nous  dirions  Luce  et  Grammont,  ou  en 
Hollande  Houc  etCaballan;  et  quand  ce  ne  seroit  ce  diff^rcnd  la 
terre  de  T^lise  seroit  la  plus  heureuse  habitation  pour  les  sujeti 
qui  Boit  dans  toute  le  monde,  (car  ils  ne  payent  ni  taillei>  ni  gu^rei 
autres  chases,)  et  seroient  toujours  bien  conduits,  (car  toujours  lei 
paptti  Bont  sages  et  bien  consellies ;)  mais  tr5s  sou  rent  en  advieni  dt 
grands  et  cruels  meurtrea  et  pilleriea 
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The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  depend  on  the  fcmm 
of  opinion ;  and  if  that  opinion  be  supplanted  by  reason  or 
passion,  the  sound  may  idly  waste  itself  in  the  air ;  and  the 
helpless  pnest  is  exposed  to  the  brutal  violence  of  a  noble  or 
a  plebeian  adversary.  But  after  their  return  from  Avignon, 
tie  keys  of  St.  Peter  were  guarded  by  the  swol-d  o(  St.  Paul. 
Rome  was  commanded  by  an  impregnable  citadel :  the  tee 
>f  cannon  is  a  powerful  ebgitie  against  popular  seditions :  a 
egular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  enlisted  iidder  the 
lanners  of  the  pope:  his  aniple  revenues  sUpplii^d  the  ra 
sources  of  war:  and,  from  the  extent  of  his  domain,  he 
could  bridg  down  on  a  rebellious  city  an  arn^  of  hostile 
neigh boris  and  loyal  siibjects.**  Since  the  linion  of  the  diichiea 
of  Fefrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  extends  fhoin 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  confines  of 
Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  greater  part  of  that  spacious  and  ihiitful  country 
acknowledged  the  lawfiil  claims  and  teniporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Roman  poritifi^.  Their  claims  were  readily  deduced  m>ro 
the  genuine,  or  fabulous,  donations  of  the  darker  ages:  the 
successive  steps  of  their  final  tottlement  Would  engage  ns 
too  far  in  the  transactions  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe;  the 
crimes  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  martial  operations  of 
Julius  the  Secx)nd,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  Leo  the  'tenth, 
a  theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens  of  the  noblest 
historians  of  the  times.'^  In  the  first  period  of  their  con- 
quests, till  the  expedition  of  Charies  the  Eighth,  the  popes 
might  successfully   wrestle   with    the   adjacent   princes   and 

"  By  the  OBConomy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  was  raised  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  crowns,  (Vita, 
tom.  il  p.  291 — 296 ;)  and  so  regular  was  the  military  establishment^ 
that  in  one  month  Clement  VIIL  could  invade  the  duchy  of  Ferrara 
with  three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  ^toin.  iil  p  M  ) 
Since  tlmt  time  (A.  D.  1697). the  papal  arms  are  happdy  nisteu:  but 
the  revenue  must  have  gained  some  nominal  increase.* 

'*  More  especially  by  Ouicciardini  and  Machiavel ;  in  the  general 
bistory  of  the  former,  in  the  Florentine  historv,  the  Prince,  and  the 
p3litical  discourses  of  the  latter,  lliese,  with  their  worthjr  sucpessora, 
rra  Paolo  and  Davila,  were  justly  esteemed  the  first  historians  of 
nodem  languages,  fill,  in  the  present  age,  Scotland  arose,  to  dispato 
the  prize  with  Italy  herself. 


*  On  the  financial  measures  of  Sixtas  V  see  Ranke,  Die  RdHdiAM 
f  ipcte,  i  p.  459.'  -M. 
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states,  whose  militaty  force  was  equal,  or  inferior,  to  their 
own.  But  as  soon  as  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany 
and  Spain,  contended  with  gigantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of 
Italy,  they  supplied  with  art  the  de6ciency  of  strength ;  and 
concealed,  in  a  labyrinth  of  wars  and  treaties,  their  aspiring 
dews,  and  the  immortal  hope  of  chasing  the  Barbarians  be- 
ymid  die  Alps.  The  nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often 
•Ubverted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and  West,  who  were 
ttiiited  under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  Fifth :  the  feeble 
•bd  fluctuating  policy  of  Clement  the  Seventh  exposed  hk 
person  and  dominions  to  the  conqueror;  and  Ilome  was 
abandoned  seven  months  to  a  lawless  army,  more  cruel  and 
rtipadous  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals.**  After  this  severe 
ksson,  the  popes  contracted  their  ambition,  which  was  almost 
satisfied,  resumed  the  character  of  a  common  parent,  and 
abstained  from  all  offensive  hostilities,  except  in  a  hasty  quar- 
rel, when  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  Turkish  sultan  were 
armed  at  the  same  time  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples.** 
Hie  French  and  Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field 
of  battle :  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  sea-^coasfe 
of  Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  it 
became  their  interest  to  maintain  the  peace  and  dependenee 
of  Italy,  which  continued  almost  without  disturbance  froni 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  re- 
lijpious  policy  of  the  CatboKc  king :  his  prejudice  and  interest 
disposed  him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the  prince  against 
the  people ;  and  instead  of  the  encouragement,  the  aid,  and 
the  asylum,  which  they  obtained  from  the  adjacent  states,  the 
friends  of  liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  enclosed  on 


**  la  the  history  of  the  Gothic  siege,  I  have  compared  the  Barba- 
r&ui8  with  the  subjects  of  Charles  V^  (vol  iil  p.  289.  290 ;)  an  anti- 
cation,  which,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  conquests,  I  indulglBd  with  the 
I^BB  scruple,  as  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  reach  the  ooncluBioo  of  My 
work. 

**  The  ambitious  and  feeble  hostilities  of  the  Oaraffit  pope,  Paul  IV., 
may  be  seen  in  Thuanus  (L  xvi. — xviiL)  and  Giannone,  (tom.  iv. 
pt  149—168.)  Those  Catholic  bigots,  Philip  II.  and  the  duka  of 
Alva,  presumed  to  separate  the  Roman  prince  from  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  yet  the  holy  character,  which  would  have  sanctified  kit 
Vlislory  was  decently  applied  to  protect  his  defeat* 


But  compare  Banke,  Die  Rdmitfcfaen  P&tksce,  t  p. 
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esteem  of  u  rational  being ;  to  punish  enor  as  a  crime,  to 
reward  mortification  and  celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues ;  to 
place  the  saints  of  the  calendar  **  above  the  heroes  of  Rome 
and  the  sages  of  Athens ;  and  to  consider  the  missal,  or  the 
crudfix,  as  more  useful  instruments  than  the  plough  or  the 
liKMn.  In  the  office  of  nuncio,  or  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  may 
aonuire  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  the  primitive  stain 
will  adhere  to  his  mind  and  manners :  from  study  and  expe- 
rience he  may  suspect  the  mystery  of  his  profession  ;  but  the 
•aoerdotal  artist  will  imbibe  some  portion  of  the  bigotry  which 
he  inculcates.  The  genius  of  Sixtus  tlie  Fifth  **  burst  from 
the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister.  In  a  reign  of  five  years, 
he  exterminated  the  outlaws  and  banditti,  abolished  the  pro- 
fane sanctuaries  of  Rome,**  formed  a  naval  and  military 
force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
after  a  liberal  use  and  large  increase  of  the  revenue,  left  five 
millions  of  crowns  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  his  jus- 
tice was  sullied  with  cruelty,  his  activity  was  prompted  by 
the  ambition  of  conquest :  after  his  decease  the  abuses  re- 
vived ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated ;  he  entailed  on  posterity 

■ -  ■     ■  -  ^ 

**  A  Protestant  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  of  St.  Francis 
or  St  Dominic,  but  he  will  not  rashly  condemn  the  zeal  or  judgment 
of  Sixtus  V^  who  placed  the  statues  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  on  the  vacant  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 

**  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Leti,  has  given  the  Vita  di  Sisto- 
Quinto,  (AmsteL  1721,  8  vols,  in  12mo.,)  a  copious  and  amusing 
work,  but  which  does  not  command  our  absolute  confidence.  Yet  the 
diaracter  of  the  man,  and  the  principal  facts,  are  supported  by  the 
aimals  of  Spondanus  and  Muratori,  (A.  D.  1585—1590,)  and  the  con* 
temporary  nistory  of  the  great  Thuanus,  (L  IxxxiL  c  1,  2,  L  Ixzxiv 
t,  10, 1.  c.  c.  8.)* 

••  These  privileged  places,  the  guartieri  or  franehitetj  were  adopted 
from  the  Roman  nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Julius  IL  had  once 
abolished  the  abominandum  et  detestandum  franchitiarum  hujusmodi 
iiomen:  and  after  Sixtus  V.  they  again  reviyed.  I  cannot  discern 
either  the  justice  or  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  1687,  sent 
his  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  Rome,  with  an  armed 
force  of  a  thousand  officers,  guards,  and  domestics,  to  maintain  this 
iniquitoos  daim,  and  insult  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  the  heart  of  his 
capital,  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  tom.  iii.  p.  260—278.  Muratori,  Annali 
i'  Italia,  torn.  xv.  p.  494 — 196,  and  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  torn, 
i  a  14,  p.  68,  6ft)  

•  The  industry  of  M.  Ranke  has  discovered  the  document,  a  kind  of 
mndaioaff  chronicle  of  the  time,  from  which  Leti  wrought  up  his  amusing 
voBMBices.  See  also  M.  Ranke's  observations  on  the  life  of  SixniL  b* 
tbvpeMi,  b.  iii  p.  317,  324.— M 

Y* 
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thirty 'fivtB  new  taxed  Und  the  venality  (yf  offices;  tliid,  afte^ 
his  deiith,  his  statue  waa  demolished  by  an  ungrateful,  or  ail 
hijuredj  people.**  The  wild  and  original  character  of*  Sixtos 
the  Fifth  stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the  ponti& ;  the  max- 
ims and  effects  of  their  temporld  government  m&y  be  col- 
lected from  the  positive  and  comparative  view  of  the  arts  ktid 
l^ilcsophy,  the  agriculture  and  trade,  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, of  th^  ecclesiastical  state.  For  myself,  it  is  my  wish  to 
depart  in  diarity  with  all  mankind,  nor  am  I  willing,  in  theM 
hat  tnoiiients,  to  offend  even  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Roibd.** 

J : -^ : : : •■ 

**  This  butragd  prdiilced  a  d4»te^i  whidi  was  inscribed  te  marUe^ 
and  plaeed  ia  Uie  Capitol.  It  is  expressed  in  a  stjle  of  manly  sim 
plicity  and  freedom :  Si  quis,  aire  privatusi  sire  magistratum  gerens 
qe  coUocandi  vivo  pontinci  statui  meptionem  facere  ausit,  legitime 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  decreto  in  perpetumn  Infamis  et  publioonim  muherum 
bzpers  esto.  MDXO.  mense  Augusto,  (Vita  di  Sisto  Y.  torn,  iil 
p.  469.)  I  belierd  that  this  decree  is  still  obBerved,  and  I  know  tiiat 
every  monarch  who  deserves  a  statue  sheold  himself  impose  the  pro 
hibition. 

*'  ^e  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  and  Christendom,  have  con- 
iributed  to  the  chapter  which  I  now  conclude.  In  the  original  Uvea 
of  the  Popes,  we  often  discover  the  city  and  republic  of  Rome :  and 
the  events  of  the  xivth  and  xvth  centuries  are  preserved  in  the  riide 
and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have  carefully  inspected,  and  shall 
recapitulate  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  MoDaldeschi  (Ludovici  Boncomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium  Romaa 
A.  D.  1828,  in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Itidicanim  of  Muratori,  torn. 
xiL  p.  625.  N.  B.  The  credit  of  thb  fragment  is  somewhat  hurl 
by  a  singular  interpolation,  in  which  the  author  relates  Am  mm* 
de€tth  at  the  age  of  1 15  years. 

2.  Fragmenta  Hifitoris  Kommffi  (vulgo  Thomas  Fortifioocffi)  in  Ro^ 
mana  Dialecto  Yulgari,  (A.  D.  1827 — 1854,  in  Muratori,  Antiauitat* 
Medii  Mvi  Italise,  tom.  iii.  p.  247 — 548 ;)  the  authentic  grounawork 
of  the  history  of  Rienzi 

S.     Delphini  (Oentilis)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1870—1410,)  in  thS 

Rerum  Itahoarum,  tom.  iil  P.  ti.  p<  846. 
4.     Antonii  (Petri)  Diarium  Rom,  (A.  D.  1404 — 1417,)  tom.  zxiv^ 

p.  699. 
ft.     Petroni  (Pauli)  Miscellanea  Historioa  Romana,(A.  D.  1498 — 1446,) 

torn.  xxiv.  p.  1101. 
6:     Volaterrani  (Jacob.)  Diarium  Roia.,  (A  D.  1472 — 1484|)  tom.xxiii 

p.  81. 
7     Anonymi  Diarium  Urbis  Romte,  (A.  D.  1481-^1492,)  torn,  iil  P.  il 

p.  1069. 
I     Infessurffi  (Stephani)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1294,  or  1878-— 

U94,)  tom.  iil  P.  ii.  pw  1109. 
I     Historia  Arcana  Alexandri  VL  sive  Excerpta  ex  Diario  Joh.  Bnr- 

cardi,  (A,  D.  1492-— 1508,)  edita  a  Godefr.  Gulielm.  lieibnizio,  Hanoi 

ver,  697,  in  4to.    The  large  and  valuable  Journal  of  BurCafd  Diigb' 
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be  completed  from  the  MSS.  in  different  libraries  of  Italy  and  Ftumob^ 
(M  •ie  Foncemagne,  in  the  M^moires  de  VAcad.  des  InBcrip.  torn, 
xvu.  p.  697—606.) 
Except  the  last,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  are  inserted  in  the  Col* 
lections  of  Muratori,  my  guide  and  master  in  the  histoiy  of  Italy.  His 
country,  and  the  public,  are  indebted  to  him  fix*  the  following  worka 
oo  that  subject:  1.  Rerum  ItcUicarum  ScriptoreSy  (A.  D.  500—1500,) 
mtmrym  pUimma  part  nunc  primum  in  lucem  prodU,  &c^  zzviil  yo1& 
n  folio,  Milan,  1728 — 1738,  1751.  A  volume  of  ichronological  and 
llpLabetical  tablips  is  still  wanting  as  a  key  to  this  great  T^ork,  which 
Ift  yet  Ri adisorderl^  and  defectiTe  states  8.  AnUq^dMen Italim  Medii 
JEisiy  TL  vols,  in  foUo,  Milan,  1738 — 1743,  in  lzz7.  corionB  dissertations, 
CD  the  manners,  government,  religion,  <&c.,  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker 
age9,  with  a  large  supplement  of  charters,  chronicles,  <Seo.  8.  DiaMr- 
4ati<mi  §opra  ie  Antiquita  Raliane^  iil  vols,  in  4to.,  Milano,  1761,  a  free 
Vtsrsion  by  the  author,  which  may  be  quoted  with  the  same  eonfideno^ 
as  the  Latin  text  of  the  Antiqtnties.  Antudi  <f  /^o/to,  zviil  vdIs.  vk 
Hctavo,  Milan,  1758 — 1756,  a  dry,  though  Accurate  and  useful,  abridge 
ment  of  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  middle  of 
the  xviiith  century.  5.  DelV  AniiekUa  JStUtue  ed  Italiane,  ii  vols,  in 
KbUo,  Modena,  1717, 1740.  In  the  history  of  this  illustrious  race,  the 
parent  of  our  Brunswick  kings,  the  critic  is  bot  seduced  by  the  loyalty 
tfr  gratitude  of  the  subject.  In  all  his  works,  Muratori  approvea 
himself  a  cBligent  and  laborious  writer,  who  asjures  above  the  preju- 
.dices  of  a  CaUiolic  priest  He  was  born  in  the  year  1672,  and  died  in 
tiiie  year  1750,  after  passing  near  60  years  in  the  libraries  of  Milaii 
md  Modena,  (Vita  del  Proposto  Ludoviod  Antonio  Muratori,  by  Ui 
•^phew  aad  anooeisQr  Oiaa  Franeeaeo  Soli  Muratori  Veiiiwa,  19M 
<ii4t».) 
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CHAPTER   LXXI. 

PROBPKCT  OF  1HB  RUIN8  OF  ROMS  IN  THB  FIFTESmTB  OSVTUlCi; 

— FOUB    CAUSES    OF    DBOAT    AND    DESTRUCTION. ^EXAMFLI 

OF   THE    COUSEUM. RENOVATION    OF   THE    CITY.— CONOLU- 

BION  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORK. 

In  the  last  days  of  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,*  two  of 
his  servants,  the  learned  Poggins '  and  a  friend,  ascended  the 
Capitoline  hill ;  reposed  themselves  among  the  ruins  of  col- 
umns and  temples ;  and  viewed  from  that  commanding  spot 
the  wide  and  various  prospect  of  desolation.'  The  place 
and  the  object  gave  ample  scope  for  morali^ng  on  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man  nor  the  proudest 
of  his  works,  which  buries  empires  and  cities  in  a  common 
grave ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  proportion  to  her  former 
greatness,  the  fell  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful  and  deplora- 
ble. **ner  primeval  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in  a 
remote  age,  when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger  of  Troy/ 
has  been  delineated  by  the  fancy  of  Virgil.  This  Tarpeiaa 
rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary  thicket :  in  the  time  of 
the  poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofe  of  a  temple ; 
the  temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished  her  revolution,  and  the 
sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured  with  thorns  and  brambles. 
The  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on  which  we  sit,  was  formerly  the 
head  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  ter- 

^  I  have  akeady  (notes  50, 51,  on  chap.  Izv.)  mentioned  the  age,  char- 
acter, and  wiltingn  of  Poggius;  and  particularly  noticed  the  date  of 
this  elegant  moral  lecture  on  the  varieties  of  fortune. 

'  Cunsedimus  in  ipsis  Tarpeis  arcis  minis,  pone  ingens  portce  ctiju»* 
dam,  ut  puto,  templi,  marmoreum  limen,  plurimasque  passim  confrai^ 
tas  eolumnas,  unde  mjtgnU  ex  parte  prospectus  urbis  patet,  (p.  5.) 

•  iEneid  viii.  97 — 369.  This  ancient  picture,  so  artfully  introcloce^ 
and  so  exquisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly  interesting  to  as 
inhabitant  of  Rome ;  and  our  early  studies  allow  us  to  sympathise  ii 
ths  feelings  of  a  Roman. 

*  It  thotild  be  Pope  Martin  the  Fiflh.    See  Gibbon's  own  not^  ;3b  Iw  - 
5]     iDd  Hobhoase,  /Uastrations  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  155.— M. 
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for  of  kings ;  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  luany  triuinp}i% 
anricbed  with  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nationSi 
fhis  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen !  how  changed  I 
how  defaced  I  The  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  by  vines,  and 
the  benches  of  the  senators  are  concealed  by  a  dunghilL 
Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  seek  among  the 
shapeless  and  enormous  fragments  the  marble  theatre,  the 
obelisks,  the  colossal  statues,  the  porticos  of  Nero's  palace: 
survey  the  other  hills  of  the  city,  the  vacant  space  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  ruins  and  gardens.  The  forum  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  where  they  assembled  to  enact  their  laws  and 
elect  their  magistrates,  is  now  enclosed  for  the  cultivation  of 
pot-herbs,  or  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  swine  and 
buffifiloes.  .The  public  and  private  edifices,  that  were  found 
ed  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate,  naked,  and  broken,  like  the 
limbs  of  a  mighty  giant ;  and  the  ruin  is  the  more  visible, 
from  the  stupendous  relics  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of 
time  and  fortune."  * 

These  relics  are  minutely  described  by  Poggius,  one  of 
the  first  who  raised  his  eyes  from  the  monuments  of  legend- 
ary, to  those  of  classic,  superstition.*  1.  Besides  a  bridge, 
an  arch,  a  sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  he  could 
disoern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row  of  vaults^ 
in  the  salt-office  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  inscribed  with 
the  name  and  munificence  of  Catulus.  2.  Eleven  temples 
vrere  visible  in  some  degree,  from  the  perfect  form  of  the 
Pantheon,  to  the  three  arches  and  a  marble  column  of  the 
temple  of  Peacei  which  Vespasian  erected  after  the  civil  wars 
and  the  Jewish  triumph.  3.  Of  the  number,  which  he  rashly 
defines,  of  seven  thermcB,  or  public  baths,  none  were  sufficient- 
ly entire  to  represent  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  se\ora) 
parts:  but  those  of  Diocletian  and  Antoninus  Caracalla  still 
retained  the  titles  of  the  founders,  and  astonished  the  curi- 
ous spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity  and  extent,  the 
variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and  multitude  of  the  columns, 
compared  the  labor  and  expense  with  the  use  and  impor* 
tanoe.     Of  the  baths  of  Oonstantine,  of  Alexander,  of  Domi- 

*  OapitoUom  adeo  ....  immutatum  ut  vinesB  in  seDatonim  sub- 
lellia  Buccesserint,  stercorum  ac  purgamentorum  receptaculam  factam. 
Eespice  ad  Palatinum  montem  ....  vasta  rudera  ....  caeterof 
eoQes  perlustra  omnia  vacua  ^dificiis,  ruinis  vineisque  (»ppleta  tuat 
jpidee,  (Poggius,  de  Varietat  Fortuns,  p.  21.) 

•  See  Poggius,  p.  8 — 22. 
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lian,  or  rather  of  Htua,  some  vestige  might  yet  be  ibund 
4.  The  tnumphal  arches  Of  Titiis,  Severus,  and  Coostantiiiia^ 
were  entire,  both  the  structure  and  the  inscriptions ;  a  falling 
fragment  wau  honored  with  the  name  of  Trajan;  and  two 
arches,  then  extant,  in  the  Flaminian  way,  have  been  ascribed 
fo  the  baser  memory  of  Faustina  and  GalKenus.*  6.  Aftei. 
the  wonder  of  the  Coliseum,  Poggius  might  have  overlooked^ 

imall  amphitheatre  of  brick,  most  probably  for  the  use  of 
tt  3  prsetorian  camp :  the  theatres  of  Maroellus  and  Pompey 
Weie  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  public  and  private  build* 
ings ;  and  in  the  Circus,  Agonalis  and  Maxinras,  Httle  mors 
than  the  situation  and  the  form  could  be  investigated.  6.  The 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  were  still  erect;  but  the 
l^yptian  obelisks  were  broken  or  buried.  A  people  of  gods 
tod  heroes,  the  workmanship  of  art,  was  reduced  to  one 
equestrian  figure  of  gilt  brass,  and  to  five  marble  statues,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  two  horses  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  7.  The  two  mausoleums  or  sepulchres  of 
Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally  be  lost :  but  the  for- 
mer was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of  earth ;  and  the  latter,  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  had  acquired  the  name  and  appearance 
of  a  modem  fortress.  With  the  addition  of  some  separate 
and  nameless  columns,  such  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  for  the  marks  of  a  more  recent  structure  might  be 
detected  in  the  walls,  which  formed  a  circumference  of  ten 
miles,  included  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  turrets,  and 
opened  into  the  country  by  thirteen  gates. 

This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  above  nine  hundred 
years  after  the  fell  of  the  Western  empire,  and  even  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy.  A  long  period  of  distress  and  an- 
archy, in  which  empire,  and  arts,  and  riches  had  migrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  was  incapable  of  restoring  or 
adorning  the  city ;  and,  as  all  that  is  human  must  retrograde 
if  it  do  not  advance,  every  successive  age  must  have  hastened 
the  iiiin  of  the  works  of  antiquity.  To  measure  the  progress 
of  decay,  and  to  ascertain,  at  each  sera,  the  state  of  each  edi- 
fice, would  be  an  endless  and  a  useless  labor;  and  I  shal 
content   myself  with  two  observations,  which   will  introduce  a 

short  inquiry  into  the  general  causes  and  effects.  1.  Two 
^ ji 

*  One  was  in  the  Via  Nomen'Ana ;  est  alter  pmte/ea  Gallieno  prineipl 
dicataH.  at  sap^rscriptio  indicat.  Via  Nomentana.  Hobhoose,  p.  154. 
Poggio  likewise  mentions  the  bailding  whick  Gibbon  ambigaodwjr  Mqni 
he  *' might  have  orerlooked." — M. 
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btlfidred  jeai^  h^fote  the  eloquent  complaint  of  Pcig^us,  an 
^honyoious  wHter  tomposed  a  description  of  Ronc^e.  His 
^horance  may  repeat  the  same  objects  under  strange  and 
fabulous  names.  Yet  this  barbarous  topographer  had  eyes 
and  ears ;  he  could  observe  the  visible  Remains ;  he  could 
listen  to  the  tradition  of  the  people ;  and  he  distinctly  enu- 
merate seven  theatre^,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and 
eighteen  palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent,  that  many  stately  monu- 
inents  of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  period/  and  that  the 
principles  of  destruction  acted  with  vigorous  and  increasing 
energy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  2.  The 
'same  reflection  must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages ;  and 
we  should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus ;  *  which 
is  celebrated  by  Petrarch  and  the  antiquarians  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  While  the  Roman  edifices  were  still  entire,  the 
first  blows,  however  weighty  and  impetuous,  were  resisted  by 
the  solidity  of  the  tnass  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts ;  but 
the  slight^t  touch  would  precipitate  the  fragments  of  arches 
and  columns,  that  already  nodded  to  their  fall. 

After  a  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  discern  four  principal  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  which  continued  to  operate  in  a  period 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  I.  The  injuries  of  time  and 
nature.  II.  The  hostile  attacks  of  the  Barbarians  and  Chris- 
tians, ni.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  materials.  And,  IV. 
I'he  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 

L  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct  monutnebts  far  more 
permanent  than  the  narrow  span  of  his  own  existence ;  yet 
these  monuments,  like  himself,  are  perishable  atid  frail ;  and 

*  liber  de  Mirabilibus  RooLle  ex  Registro  Nicolai  Cardtnalis  de 
Airagonift  in  Bibliothect  St  Isidori  Armario  IV.,  No.  69.  This  trea- 
tbi^f  with  some  short  but  pertinent  notes,  hasi  been  published  by 
Montfaucon,  (Diarium  Italicum,  p.  283 — 801,)  who  thus  delivers  his 
t^m  critical  opinion :  Scriptor  xiiiinl  ctrciter  ssBCuli,  ut  ibidem  nota- 
tur;  antiquarise  rei  imperitus  et,  ut  ab  illo  sbyo,  nugis  et  anilibtia 
ikbellis  refertus;  sed,  quia  monumenta,  qiias  iis  temporibus  Roma 
■upererant  pro  modulo  recenset,  non  parum  mde  lucis  mutuabitur  qm 
l^manis  antiquitatibus  mdagandis  operam  navabit,  (p.  288.) 

^  The  Phre  Mabillon  (Analecta,  tom.  iv.  p.  602)  has  publishefl  an 
knonymous  pilgrim  of  the  ixth  century,  who,  in  his  visit  round  ih§ 
churches  and  holy  places  at  Rome,  toudies  on  several  buildings,  i^l^ 
dally  porticos,  which  had  disappeared  before  the  yniHiy  centtirv. 

•  On  the  Septizonium,  see  the  M^moire^  •■♦,  (tom.  L  p 
H5,)  Dobatiis,  (p.  888,)  and  Nardini,  (p.  1^^ 
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IQ  the  boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his  labors  must 
<>^*ia11y  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  moment  Of  a  simple  and 
solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy,  however,  to  circumscribe  the  dura- 
tion. As  the  wonders  of  ancient  days,  the  pyramids'  attract- 
ed the  curiosity  of  the  ancients :  a  hundred  generations,  the 
les.ves  of  autumn,  have  dropped**  into  the  grave ;  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the  Csesarn  and  caliphs, 
the  same  pyramids  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the  floods 
>f  the  Nile.  A  complex  figure  of  various  and  minute  parte 
ID  more  accessible  to  injury  and  decay ;  and  the  silent  lapse 
of  time  is  often  accelerated  by  hurricanes  and  earthquakes, 
by  fires  and  inundation?  The  air  and  earth  have  doubtless 
been  shaken ;  and  the  lofty  turrete  of  Rome  have  tottered 
from  their  foundations ;  but  the  seven  hills  do  not  appear  to 
b«)  placed  on  the  great  cavities  of  the  globe ;  nor  has  the  city, 
iq  any  age,  been  exposed  to  the  convulsions  of  nature,  which^ 
in  the  climate  of  Antioch,  Lisbon,  or  Lima,  have  crumbled  in 
a  few  moments  the  works  of  ages  into  dust  Fire  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  life  and  death :  the  rapid  mischief  may  be 
kindled  and  propagated  by  the  industry  or  negligence  of 
mankind ;  and  every  period  of  the  Roman  afinals  is  marked 
by  the  repetition  of  similar  calamities.  A  memorable  con- 
flagration, the  guilt  or  misfortune  of  Nero's  reign,  continued, 
though  with  unequal  fury,  either  six  or  nine  days."  Innu- 
merable buildings,  crowded  in  close  and  crooked  streets, 
supplied  perpetual  fuel  for  the  flames ;  and  when  they  ceased, 
four  only  of  the  fourteen  regions  were  left  entire  ;  three  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were  deformed  by  the  relics  of 
smoking  and  lacerated  edifices."      In  the  full  meridian  of 

*  The  a^e  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  since  Diodorus 
Siculus  (tom.  i  I.  L  c.  44,  p.  72)  is  unable  to  decide  whether  they  were 
constructed  1000,  or  8400,  years  before  the  clxxxth  Olympiad.  Sir 
John  Marsham's  contracted  scale  of  the  E^ptian  dynasties  would  fix 
them  about  2000  years  before  Christ,  (Canon.  Chronicus,  p.  47.) 

^^  See  the  speech  of  Glaucus  in  the  Iliad,  (Z.  146.)  This  natural 
but  melancholy  image  is  peculiar  to  Homer. 

"  The  learning  and  criticism  of  M.  des  Vignoles  (Histoire  Critique 
de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  torn.  viii.  p.  47 — 118,  ix.  p.  172 — 187) 
datrs  the  fire  of  Rome  from  A  D.  64,  July  19,  and  the  subsequent 
persBCution  cf  the  Christians  from  November  15  of  the  same  year. 

*'  Quippe  in  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  dividitur,  quarum  quar 

I       tuor  integrse  manebant,  tres  solo  tenus  dejectsB :  septem  rehquis  pauca 

I       tectorum  vestigia  supercrant,  laccra  et  semiusta.     Among  the  old  relioi 

that  wore  irreparably  list,  Tacitus  enumerates  the  temple  of  the  mooa 

•f  Servius  TutliuA ;  the  fane  and  altar  con80<9ratod  by  Erauder  pr»* 
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empire,  the  metropolis  arose  with  fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes ; 
yet  the  memory  of  the  old  deplored  their  irreparable  losses, 
the  arts  of  Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory,  the  monuments  of 
primitive  or  fabulous  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  distress  and 
anarchy,  every  wound  is  mortal,  every  fall  irretrievable ;  nor 
san  the  damage  be  restored  either  by  the  public  care  of  gov* 
ernment,  or  the  activity  of  private  interest.  Yet  two  causes 
may  be  alleged,  which  render  the  calamity  of  6re  more  de- 
ttructive  to  a  flourishing  than  a  decayed  city.  1.  The  more 
eombustible  materials  of  brick,  timber,  and  metals,  are  6rst 
melted  or  consumed ;  but  the  flames  may  play  without  injury 
or  effect  on  the  naked  walls,  and  massy  arches,  that  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  ornaments.  2.  It  is  among  the  com- 
mon and  plebeian  habitations,  that  a  mischievous  spark  is 
most  easily  blown  to  a  conflagration ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
devoured,  the  greater  ediflces,  which  have  resisted  or  escaped, 
are  left  as  so  many  islands  in  a  state  of  solitude  and  safety. 
From  her  situation,  Rome  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fre- 
quent inundations.  Without  excepting  the  Tyber,  the  rivers 
that  descend  from  either  side  of  the  A}>ennine  have  a  short 
and  irregular  course ;  a  shallow  stream  in  the  summer  heats ; 
an  impetuous  torrent,  when  it  is  swelled  in  the  spring  or 
winter,  by  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
When  the  current  is  repelled  from  the  sea  by  adverse  winds, 
when  the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  waters, 
they  rise  above  the  banks,  and  overspread,  without  limits  or 
control,  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  adjacent  country.  Soon 
after  the  triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tyber  was  in- 
creased by  unusual  rains ;  and  the  inundation,  surpassing  all 
former  measure  of  time  and  place,  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
that  were  situated  below  the  hills  of  Rome.  According  to  the 
variety  of  ground,  the  same  mischief  was  produced  by  differ- 
ent means;  and  the  edifices  were  either  swept  away  by  the 
sudden  impulse,  or  dissolved  and  undermined  by  the  long 
oontinuance,  of  the  flood.*'     Under  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

•enti  Herculi ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  vow  of  Romulus ;  the 

Eklace  of  Numa;  the  temple  of  Vesta  cum  Penatibus  populi  Rooiaiu. 
e  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis  qusBsitae  et  Qraacarum  artium 
decora  ....  multa  quaB  seniores  memiDerant,  qus  reparari  neqoi* 
bant,  (AnoaL  xv.  40,  41.) 

*•  A.  U.  0.  607,  repentina  subversio  ipsius   Romse  praevenit  tri- 
iphom   Romanoium.  ....  diversA  ignium  aquarumque  cladat 
absumsere   urbem      Nam  Tiberis  iDsolitia  auctus  imtMribu*  M 
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Che  same  calamitv  was  renewed :  the  lawless  rivei  overturned 
ihe  palaces  and  temples  on  its  banks  ;'*  and,  afber  the  labors 
of  tlie  emperor  in  cleansing  and  widening  the  bed  that  wiks 
encumbered  with  ruins/*  the  vigilance  of  his  successors  was 
«xercl^ied  by  similar  dangers  and  designs.  The  project  of 
diverting  into  new  channels  the  Tyber  itself  or  sonoe  of  the 
de[)endeiit  streams,  was  long  opposed  by  superstition  and 
.ocal  interests  ;*'  nor  did  the  use  compensate  the  toil  and 
cost  of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  execution.  The  servitude  of 
rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  victory  which  man  has 
obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of  nature ;"  and  if  such  were 
the  ravages  of  the  Tyber  under  a  firm  and  active  government, 
what  could  oppose,  or  who  can  enumerate,  the  injnriles  of  the 
city,  after  the  (all  of  the  Western  empire  f  A  remedy  was 
at  length  produced  by  the  evil  itself :  the  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish and  the  earth,  that  has  been  washed  down  from  the  hills, 
is  supposed  to  have  elevated  the  plain  of  Rome,  fourteen  or 


idtra  opinioDem,  vel  lUutumitaie  vel  maguitudine  redundaos 
Rotxiffl  sdificia  in  piano  posita  delevit  DiversaB  qualitate  loconim 
ad  unam  coiivenere  permciem:  quoniam  et  quas  segniori  ioundatio 
tenuit  inadefacta  dissolvit,  et  qusB  carsus  torrentis  irtvetiit  impulsa 
dejecit,  (Orosiue,  Hiftt  1.  iv.  c  11,  p.  244,  edit  Havercamp.)  Yet  we 
may  observe,  that  it  is  the  plan  and  study  of  the  Christian  ap<4ogi8t 
to  inugnify  the  calamities  of  the  Pagan  world. 

*  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 

Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  Regis 

Templaque  Vestae.  (Herat  Carm.  L  2.) 

If  the  palace  of  Numa  and  temple  of  Vesta  were  thrown  down  is 
Horace's  time,  what  was  consumed  of  those  buildings  by  Nero's  fire 
could  hardly  deserve  the  epithets  of  vetustissima  or  incorrupta. 

"  Ad  coercendas  inundationes  alveum  Tiberis  laxavit,  ac  repurga- 
vit,  completum  olim  ruderibus,  et  sedificiorum  prolapsionibus  coarcta- 
tum,  (Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  30.) 

^*  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  79)  reports  the  petitions  of  the  different  towns 
of  Italy  to  the  senate  against  the  measure ;  and  we  may  applaud  the 
progress  of  reason.  On  a  similar  occasion,  local  interests  would  un- 
doubtedly be  consulted :  but  an  English  House  of  Commons  would  re- 
ject with  contempt  the  arguments  of  superstition,  "  that  nature  had 
assigned  to  the  rivers  their  proper  course,"  &c. 

^^  See  the  Epoques  de  ta  Nature  of  the  eloquent  and  philoanphie 
Duffon.  His  picture  of  Guyana,  in  South  America,  is  that  of  a  new 
and  savage  land,  in  which  the  waters  are  abandoned  to  themselvee, 
without  being  regulated  by  human  industry,  (p.  212,  661,  quarto 
•ilitioiL) 


Ifteen  feet,  pefhaps,  abovel  tbe  ancient  level ; "  and  tlie  modem 
dty  18  less  acdessibl^  to  this  attacksi  of  the  river.'* 

n.  The  crowd  of  ^riter^  of  ei^erj  rifition,  \^ho  impute  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  monuments  to  the  Goths  and  the 
Christian^  haN'e  neglected  to  inquire  how  far  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  hostile  principle,  and  how  far  they  possessed  the* 
meaas  and  the  leisure  to  satiate  their  enmity.  In  the  pfeced* 
ttig  volumes  of  this  Elistory,  I  have  described  the  triumfib  of 
birbaristn  and  religion;  and  I  carl  only  resume^  in  a  fevr 
Words,  their  real  or  ihiaginary  coiiiiection  with  thid  ruin  of 
fihcient  Rbme.  Our  fancy  may  6r^ie,  or  adopt,  a  pleas- 
ing romance^  that  the  Groths  and  Vatidals(  sallied  fttim  Scaii- 
dinavia,  ardent  to  avenge  thcJ  flight  of  Odin  ; ""  to  bHeak  the 
chains,  and  to  chastise  th^  oppr^ssot^,  of  mankind ;  that  they 
wished  to  burn  the  records  of  classic  literature,  and  to  fbnnd 
their  national  architecture  on  the  broken  member^  of  the 
Tiisoau  and  Corinthiati  Orders.  But  in  sithple  truth,  the  north- 
«*n  Gotiquerors  were  neither  silffici^htly  savage,  nor  suffi- 
ciently refined,  to  entertain  such  aspiring  ideas  of  destruction 
and  revenge.  The  shepheMs  of  Scythia  and  Germany  had 
been  educated  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose  discipline 
they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness  they  invaded :  with  the 
femiliar  use  of  the  Latin  tongiie,  they  had  learned  to  rever- 
ence the  name  and  titles  of  Rome ;  and,  though  incapable  of 
emulating,  they  were  more  inclined  to  admire,  than  to  abolish, 
Uie  arts  dnd  studies  of  a  brighter  period.  In  the  transient 
possession  of  a  rich  And  unresisting  capital,  the  soldiers  of 
Alaric  and   Genseric  were  stimulated   by  the   passions  of  A 

*•  in  his  iravels  in  Italy,  Mr.  Addison  (his  works,  vol  iL  p.  98, 
Basker^k's  ecfition)  has  observed  this  dnriotw  and  linqtiestidoable 

^*  Yet  io  modern  times,  the  Tyber  has  sometimes  damaged  the  city, 
and  in  tbe  years  1580,  1557,  1598,  the  annals  of  Muratori  record  thr«^e 
mischievous  and  memorable  inundations,  (tom.  xiv.  p.  268,  429,  torn. 
XV.  p.  99,  Ac)* 

"*  I  take  liiis  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years,  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  Odin  froni  Azoph 
to  Sweden,  which  I  never  very  seriously  believed,  (Vol.  i.  p.  288.) 
Tlie  Goths  are  apparently  Germans :  but  all  beyond  Ca^ar  aiid  Tacitus 
it  darkn^  or  fable,  in  the  antiquities  of  Germany. 


*  The  level  of  tne  Tyber  was  at  one  time  8api>08ed  to  be  ddndderaUv 
nfesed  ;  recent  itavestigations  seem  to  be  ooDcltlsive  against  this  sappon 
tHw.  0se  a  brief,  bat  satisfectbrv.  statement  of  the  question  in  Baiiseii  wa4 
flttner,  Boms  Beschreihang.  vol.  i  p.  29. — M. 
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ing  tlio  materials  was  already  performed;  ihe  metals  were 
purified  aiid  cast ;  the  marbles  were  hewn  and  polished ;  aufi 
after  foreign  and  domestic  rapine  had  been  satiated,  the 
remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been  found,  were 
still  venal.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  had  been  left  naked 
<>f  their  precious  ornaments ;  but  the  Romans  would  demoliak 
with  their  own  hands  the  arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope  of 
profit  could  surpass  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  exportation.  If. 
Charlemagne  had  fixed  in  Italy  the  seat  of  the  Western  em 
pire,  his  genius  would  have  aspired  to  restco^  rather  than  to 
violate,  the  works  of  the  Caesars;  but  pdicy  confined  the 
French  monarch  to  the  forests  of  G^many ;  his  taste  oould 
be  gratified  only  by  destruction ;  and  the  new  palaoe  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  was  decorated  with  the  marbles*  of  Ravanna*^ 
and  Rome.'*  Five  hundred  yaars  after  Charlemagne,  a  king 
of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  sovereign  of 
the  age,  was  supplied  with  the  same  materials  by  the  easy 
navigation  of  the  Tyber  and  the  sea ;  and  Petrarch  sighs  aa 
indignant  complaint,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world 
should  adorn  from  her  own  bowels  the  slothful  luxury  of 
Naples.'*    But  these  examples  of  plunder  or  purchase  weni 


Greek  had  not  even  the  poor  pretence  of  plundering  a  heathen  temple , 
the  Pantheon  was  already  a  Catholic  church. 

^'  For  the  spoils  of  Ravenna  (musiva  atque  marmora)  see  th« 
original  grant  of  Pope  Adrian  L  to  Charlemagne,  (Codex  Carolin. 
epist  Ixvii.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn,  ill  P.  il  p.  223.) 

*"  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Saxon  poet,  (A.  D. 
887 — 899,)  de  Rebus  gestis  Caroli  magni,  L  v.  437  110,  m  the  His 
torians  of  France,  (tom.  v.  p.  180 :) 

Ad  qNse  marmoreas  prsestabat  Roma  colamnas, 
Quasdam  prsecipuas  pal  bra  Ravenna  dedlt. 

De  tarn  longinqua  poterit  regiona  vetustas 
lllius  ornatum,  Francia,  ferre  tibi. 

And  I  shall  add  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert,  (Historians  of  France, 
tom.  V.  p.  878,)  extnixit  etiatn  Aquisgrani  basiJicam  plurimas  pulchri- 
tudinis,  ad  cujus  structuram  a  Roma  et  Ravenna  columnas  et  marmora 
devehi  fecit 

"  I  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch  (Oppi 
p.  636,  687)  in  EpistoU  hortatorisi  ad  Nicolaum  Laurentium;  it  is  so 
strong  and  full  to  the  point :  Nee  pudor  aut  pietas  continui*  quomi- 
nus  impii  spoliata  Dei  templa,  occupatas  arces,  opes  publicas,  regiouw 
nrbis,  atque  honores  magistratuum  int«r  se  divisos ;  [habearU  t)  quan 
unR  in  re,  turbulenti  ac  seditiosi  homines  et  totius  reliqusB  vits  cooh 
silils  f\  rationibus  discordes,  inhumani  foederis  stupend^  societata 
30ovenirent,  in  pontes  et  mcenia  atque  immeritos  lapides  dosffiviraiii 
0eniqtie  post  vi  vel  seuio  collapsa  palatia,  qusB  quondam  ingeolM 
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rare  in  the  darker  ages ;  and  the  Romans,  alone  and  nnei^* 
yied,  might  have  applied  to  their  private  or  public  use  t^d 
remaining  structures  of  antiquity,  if  in  their  present  form  and 
situation  they  had  not  been  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants.  The  walls  still  described  the  old  cir- 
cumference, but  the  city  had  descended  from  the  seven  hit|s 
into  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  monuments 
which  had  braved  the  injuries  of  time  were  left  in  a  desert^ 
fu  remote  &om  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The  palaces  of 
the  senators  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  manners  or  fot- 
tunes  of  their  indigent  successors:  the  use  of  baths"  and 
porticos  was  forgotten :  in  the  sixth  century,  the  games  of 
the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  circus,  had  been  interrupted : 
some  temples  were  devoted  to  the  prevailing  worship;  but 
the  Christian  churches  preferred  the  holy  figure  of  the  cross ; 
and  fashion,  or  reason,  had  distributed  after  a  peculiar  model 
the  cells  and  offices  of  the  cloister.  Under  the  ecclesiastical 
reign,  the  number  of  these  pious  foundations  was  enormously 
multiplied ;  and  the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monasteries 
of  men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and  colleges 
of  canons  and  priests,"  who  aggravated,  instead  of  relieving, 
the  depopulation  of  the  tenth  century.  But  if  the  forms  of 
ancient  architecture  were  disregarded  by  a  people  insensible 
of  thdr  use  and  beauty,  the  plentiful  materials  were  applied 
to  every  call  of  necessity  or  superstition ;  till  the  fairest  col- 
umns of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  richest  marbles 
of  Faros  and  Numidia,  were  degraded,  perhaps  to  the  support 
of  a  convent  or  a  stable.  The  daily  havoc  which  is  perpe- 
trated  by  the  Turks  in  the  cities  of  Gi^eece  and  Asia  may 

tenuenint  viri,  poet  diraptos  arcus  triumphales,  (unde  majores  homiv 
forsitan  corruerunt,)  de  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  proprise  impi^tatis  frag- 
mmibus  vilem  qqsestum  turpi  mercimonio  captare  nop  puduit  Itaquo 
Ducc,  heu  dolor  I  heu  scelus  indignuml  de  vestris  marmoreis  coluro 
nis,  de  liminibus  templorum,  (ad  quse  nuper  ez  orbe  toto  coDCursui 
devotissimua  fiebat,)  de  iinaginibus  Bepulchrorum  sub  quibus  patrum 
Testrorum  veoerabins  civis  (einia  f)  erat,  ut  reliquas  sileam,  desidiosa 
Neapolis  adornatur.  Sic  paullatim  ruinsB  ipsaB  deficiunt.  Yet  King 
R)bert  was  the  friend  of  Petrarch. 

**  Tet  Oharlemagne  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  with  a 
b'.^dred  of  his  courtiers,  (Eginhart,  c.  22,  p.  108,  109,)  and  Muratori 
describes,  as  late  as  the  year  814,  the  public  baths  which  were  built  at 
Spoleto  in  Italy,  (Annali,  tooL  vl  p.  416.) 

^  See  the  Annals  of  Italv,  A.  D.  988.  For  this  and  the  preceding 
iKt|  Muratori  himself  is  indebted  to  the  Qei^  ^1  ^  ^^* 

MabOloa 
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tflbrd  (I  fnelnncholj  example ;  and  id  the  gredaal  destructioik 
of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  the  Fifth  may  alone  be 
excused  for  employing  the  stones  of  the  Septizoniura  in  the 
glorious  edifice  of  St.  Peter's.**  A  fragment,  a  ruin,  bow- 
ls* )ever  mangled  or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
and  regret ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  was  deprived 
of  Aul^tanoe,  as  well  as  of  place  and  proportion ;  it  was  burnt 
to  lime  for  the  purpose  of  cement*  Since  the  arrival  of 
Po|^u8,  the  temple  of  Concord,**  and  many  capital  struc- 
tures, had  vanished  from  his  eyes;  and  an  epigram  of  the 
same  age  expresses  a  just  and  pious  fear,  that  the  continuance 
of  this  practice  would  finally  annihilate  all  the  monuments  of 
antiquity.**  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  the  sole 
check  on  the  demands  and  depredations  of  the  Romans.  The 
imagination  of  Petrarch  might  create  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
people;**  and  I  hesitate  to  believe,  that,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  contemptible  list 
of  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  From  that  period  to  the 
reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  if  they  multiplied  to  the  amount  of 


M 


Vita  di  Sisto  Qiiinto,  da  Gregorio  Leti,  torn,  iil  p.  50. 

**  Porticus  sedis  Concordiffi,  quam  cum  primum  ad  urbem  accessi 
vi(li  fere  integrara  opere  marmoreo  admodum  specioso :  Roman!  post- 
m<Nium  ad  calcem  sBdem  totam  et  porticus  partem  disjectis  columnb 
sunt  demoliti,  (p.  12.)  The  temple  of  Concord  was  therefore  not 
destroyed  by  a  sedition  in  tlie  xiiith  century,  as  I  have  read  in  a  MS. 
treatise  del'  Governo  civile  di  Rome,  lent  me  formerly  at  Rome,  and 
a*M?Tibed  (I  believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Gravina.  Poggius  like- 
wise .affirms  that  the  sepulchre  of  CseciUa  Metella  was  burnt  for  lime, 
(p  19,  20.) 

'"  Composed  by  iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  and  pub 
lished   by  Mabillon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  queen  of  Sweden,  (Mussum 
Italicum,  torn.  I  p.  97.) 

Oblectat  me,  Roma,  tnns  spectare  ruinas: 

Ex  cujus  lapsA  gloria  prisca  patet 
Sed  tuus  hie  populus  muris  defossa  vetustis 

Calcis  in  obseguivm  marmora  dura  coquit. 
Impia  terceiituni  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos 

Nullum  hinc  indicium  nobilitatis  eriU 

'^  Vagabamur  pariter  in  illsl  urbe  tam  magnfi ;  qus,  cum  propter 
tpatium  vacua  videretur,  populum  habet  immensum,  (0pp.  p  605 
Epist  Familiares,  il  14.) 


*  Froin  ths  quotations  in  Bunsen's  Dissertation,  u  may  he  sasrected  tnil 
^btls  slow  bat  continual  process  of  destruction  was  the  most  fata]  An«*ieoi 
Baiuc  was  considered  a  quarry  from  which  the  church,  tlie  c.f4ii*e  jf 
W/OD,  o    ^vcn  the  buvel  of  the  peasant,  mignt  be  repaired. — M. 
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eighty-five  thousand,**  the  mcr^iR^  of  citissens  waa  in  aoioe 
degree  pernicioiis  to  the  andedt  city. 

IT.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  most  potent  and  forci- 
ble cause  of  destruction,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  and 
French  emperors,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  disturbed  by  ac- 
cidental, though  frequent,  seditions  :  it  is  from  the  decline  of 
the  latter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tentli  century,  that  Wa 
maf  date  the  licentkrasness  of  privtate  war,  which  violated 
with  impunity  the  laws  of  the  Code  and  the  Gospel,  withoit 
respecting  the  majes^  of  the  absent  sovereign,  or  the  pres 
ence  and  person  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  In  a  dark  period  of 
^ve  hundred  years,  Rome  was  perpetually  Afflicted  by  tiie 
langninary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  Ouetpfas 
and  Ghibelines,  the  Oolonna  and  Ursini ;  and  if  much  has 
esci^ped  the  knov^ledge,  and  much  is  nnworthy  of  the  notice, 
of  history,  I  have  exposed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  the 
eauses  and  effects  of  the  pt^lic  disorders.  At  such  a  time, 
when  every  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword,  and  none 
could  trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  th^  impotence  of  law, 
the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety,  or  offence, 
against  the  domestic  enemies  whom  they  feared  or  hated, 
l&cept  Venice  alone,  the  same  dangers  and  designs  were 
eoromon  to  all  the  free  republics  of  Italy;  and  the  nobles 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying  their  houses,  and  erect- 
ing strong  towers,'*  that  were  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden 
attack.  The  cities  were  filled  with  these  hostile  edifices; 
«nd  the  example  of  Lucca,  which  contmned  three  hundred 
towers ;  her  law,  which  confined  their  height  to  t^e  measure 
^f  fourscore  feet,  may  be  extended  Tdth  suitable  latitude  to  the 
more  opulent  and  populous  states.  The  first  step  of  Uie  sena- 
tor Brancaleone  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  justice,  was 
to  demolish  (as  we  have  already  seen)  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  the  towers  of  Rome ;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy  and 
discofd,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Martin   the    Fifth,  foity-fout 

**  lliese  states  of  the  population  of  Rome  at  difierent  periods  are 
derived  from  an  ingenious  treatise  of  the  physician  Lands!,  de  RomanS 
CgbU  Qualitatibus,  (p.  122.) 

**  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  ike  towers  at  Rome,  and  in  other  free 
cities  of  Italy,  may  be  found  in  the  laborious  and  entertaining  com 
pilation  of  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italiss  Medii  MvU  dissertat  xxyIi 
(torn,  it  p.  498—496,  of  the   Latin,  torn.    .   p.  446,  oi  ikm  JM»r 
work.) 
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•till  stood  in  one  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  r^ons  of  the  city. 
To  this  mischievous  purpose  the  remaius  of  antiquity  wen 
most  readily  adapted :  the  temples  and  arches  afifbrded  a  hroad 
and  solid  basis  for  the  new  structures  of  bri(^  and  stone ;  and 
we  can  name  the  modem  turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  tri- 
umphal monuments  of  Julius  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Anto- 
nines.^  With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre, a  mausoleum,  was  transformed  into  a  strong  and 
spacious  citadel.  I  need  not  repeat,  that  the  mole  of  Adrian 
has  assumed  the  title  and  form  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  ** 
the  Septizonium  of  Severus  was  capable  of  standing  against 
a  royal  army ;  ^'  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  sunk  under  its 
outworks;"*  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus  were 
occupied  by  the  Savelli  and  Ursini  families ;  **  and  the  rough 
fortress  has  been  gradually  softened  to  the  splendor  and  ele- 
gance of  an  Italian  palace.  Even  the  churches  were  encom- 
passed with  arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  military  engines  on 
the  roof  of  St  Peter's  were  the  terror  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
scandal  of  the  Christian  world.    Whatever  is   fortified  will 


**  As  for  instance,  templum  Jani  nunc  dicitur,  tnrris  Gentii  Fran- 
gipanis;  et  sane  Jano  impoeitse  turris  lateritiffi  conspicua  hodieque 
vestigia  supersunt,  (Montfaucon  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  186.)  The  anon* 
ymous  writer  (p.  285)  enumerates,  arcus  Titi,  turns  Cartularia ;  arcus 
Julii  CsBsaris  et  Senatorum,  turres  de  Bratis ;  arcus  Antonini,  turris 
de  Gosectis,  <bc. 

*^  Hadriani  molem  ....  magna  ex  parte  Romanorum  injuria  . . . 
disturbavit ;  quod  eerie  funditus  evertissent,  si  eorum  manibus  pervia, 
absumptis  grandibus  saxis,  reliqua  moles  exstisset,  (Poggius  de  Varie- 
tate  FortunsB,  p.  12.) 

**  Against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  (Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn, 
ix.  p.  147.) 

**  I  must  copy  an  important  passage  of  Montfaucon :  Turris  ingena 
rotunda  ....  CssciliaB  Metellse  ....  sepulchrum  erat,  cujus  muri  tarn 
Bolidi,  ut  spatium  perquam  minimum  mtus  vacuum  supersit ;  et  Torr* 
di  Bove  dicitur,  a  boum  capitibus  muro  inscriptis.  Huic  sequiori  sevo^ 
tempore  intestinorum  bellorum,  ceu  urbecula  adjuncta  fuit,  cujus  moenia 
et  turres  etiamnum  visuntur  ;  ita  ut  sepulchrum  Metellie  quasi  arx  op* 
piduli  fuerit.  Ferventibus  in  urbe  partibus,  cum  Ursini  atque  Colum 
nenses  mutuis  cladibus  perniciem  mferrent  civitati,  in  utriusve  partii 
ditionem  cederet  magni  momenti  erat,  (p.  142.) 

**  See  the  testimonies  of  Donatus,  Nardini,  and  Montfaucon.  In  the 
tiavelli  palace,  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  still  great 
and  conspicuous. 

*  This  if  inaccarateiy  expressed.    The  sepulchre  is  still  stan^og 
HfibhoQiQ^  p.  304.— M. 
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be  attacked;  and  whatever  is  attacked  may  l>6  de8tn>yed. 
Could  the  Romans  have  wrested  from  the  popes  tlie  castle  of 
St  Angelo,  they  had  resolved  by  a  public  decree  to  annihilate 
that  monument  of  servitude.  Every  building  of  defence  was 
exposed  to  a  siege ;  and  in  every  siege  the  arts  and  engines 
of  desViruction  were  laboriously  employed.  After  the  death 
of  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  Rome,  without  a  sovereign  or  a  sen 
lite,  was  abandoned  six  months  to  the  fury  of  civil  wan 
**l'he  houses,"  says  a  cardinal  and  poet  of  the  times,** 
"were  crushed  by  the  weight  and  velocity  of  enormous 
stones ;  *'  the  walls  were  perforated  by  the  strokes  of  the 
battering-ram;  the  towers  were  involved  in  fire  and  smoke; 
and  the  assailants  were  stimulated  by  rapine  and  revenge.*^ 
The  work  was  consummated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws ;  and 
the  ^Eictions  of  Italy  alternately  exercised  a  blind  and  thought- 
less vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  whose  houses  and  castles 
they  razed  to  the  ground.**  In  comparing  the  days  of  for- 
eign, with  the  ages  of  domestic,  hostility,  we  must  pronounce, 
that  the  latter  have  been  far  more  ruinous  to  the  city ;  and 
our  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch.  "  Be- 
hold,'' says  the  laureate,  "  the  relics  of  Rome,  the  image  of 
her  pristine  greatness !  neither  time  nor  the  Barbarian  can 
boast  the  merit  of  this  stupendous  destruction:  it  was  per- 
petrated by  her  own  citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of  her 
sons;  and  your  ancestors  (he  writes  to  a  noble  Annabaldi) 
have  done  with  the  battering-ram  what  the  Punic  hero  could 
not  accomplish  with  the  sword."  *•     The  influence  of  the  two 

**  James,  cardinal  of  St  George,  ad  velum  auremn,  in  his  metrical 
lifejof  Pope  Celestin  V.,  (Muratori,  Script  ItaL  torn.  L  P.  iil  p.  621, 1 
L  c.  1,  ver.  182,  <&c) 

Hoc  dixiise  sat  est,  Romam  caniisse  Senatft 
Mensibus  exactis  heu  sex ;  belloque  vocatum  {vocatoa) 
Id  scelus,  in  socios  frateraaque  vulnera  patres ; 
TormeDtis  Jecisse  viros  i  mmania  saxa ; 
Perfodisse  domus  trabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 
Ignibus ;  incensas  turres,  obscuraqne  fumo 
Lumlua  vicino,  quo  sit  spoliata  supellex. 

**  Muratori  (Dissertazione  sopra  le  Antiquita  Italiane,  torn.  I  p.  427 
—481)  finds  that  stone  bullets  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds'  weighi 
were  not  uncommon  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  computed  at  zii.  or  zviii 
gantari  of  G«noa,  each  eantaro  weighing  150  pounds. 

"  The  vith  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  common  and  mischiev 
ons  practice ;  and  strictly  enjoins,  that  the  houses  of  banished  dtiieoi 
diomd  be  preserved  pro  communi  utilitate,  (Gualvaneus  de  la  Flamma 
In  Muratori,  Script  Eerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xii.  p.  1041.) 

^  Petrarch  thus  addresses  his  friend,  who,  with  shame  and  Uara 
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hst  principles  of  decay  mast  in  some  degree  be  multiplied 
by  each  other;  since  the  houses  and  towers,  which  were 
subverted  by  civil  war,  required  a  new  and  perpetual  supply 
from  the  monuments  of  antiquity.* 

These  general  observations  may  be  separately  applied  to 
the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
die  CoiisvuM,**  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  from  Nero\i 
oolossat  statue ;  an  edifice,  had  it  been  left  to  time  and  na- 
ture, which  might  perhaps  have  claimed  an  eternal  duration. 
The  curious  antiquaries,  who  have  computed  the  numbers 
and  seats,  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  above  the  upper  row 
of  stone  steps  the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated 
with  several  stages  of  wooden  galleries,  which  were  repeat- 
edly consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  bv  the  emperors.  What- 
ever was  precious,  or  portable,  or  profane,  the  statues  of  gods 
and  heroes,  and  the  costly  ornaments  of  sculpture  which 
were  cast  in  brass,  or  overspread  with  leaves  of  silver  and 
gold,  became  the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  fiinaticism,  of  the 
avarice  of  the  Barbarians  or  the  Christians.  In  the  mass) 
stones  of  the  Coliseum,  many  holes  are  discerned ;  and  the 
two  most  probable  conjectures  represent  the  various  accidents 
of  its  decay.  These  stones  were  connected  by  solid  links  of 
brass  or  iron,  nor  had  the  eye  of  rapine  overlooked  the  value 

bad  nhowD  him  the  mcenia,  lacersB  specimen  miserahile  RomsB,  ana 
declared  his  own  intention  of  restoring  theai,  (Carmina  Latina,  L  IL 
epist  Paulo  Annibalensi,  xii.  p.  97,  96.) 

Nee  te  parva  manet  servatis  fuma  ruiDis 
Quanta  quod  iDtegree  fuit  olim  gloria  Romae 
ReliquisB  tustantur  adhuc ;  quas  longior  attas 
Frang:ere  iion  valuit ;  non  vis  aut  ira  crueiili 
Uostis,  ab  egregiis  franguntur  civibus,  heu !  hou ' 

Quod  iiU  neqnivit  {HmuUhal.) 

Perflcit  hie  aries. 

*•  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrata  of  the  marquis  Maflis 
professedly  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of  Home  and 
Verona,  of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries,  <&a  It  is  from  magiii 
tude  that  he  derives  the  name  of  Colowtevm,  or  OiUUeum  ;  siane  the  same 
appellation  was  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  without  tlie  aid 
of  a  colossal  statue ;  since  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  (m 
a/trio)  of  his  palace,  and  not  in  the  Coliseum,  (P.  iy.  p.  15 — 19, 1.  L  c.  4.) 


*  Bunsen  has  showii  that  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  emperor  Herurv  tk* 
Poarth,  but  more  particularly  that  of  Robert  Gai8card«  wno  buroed  dvwv 
«rhole  distrit-ts,  inflicted  the  worst  damage  on  the  ancieat  cky  VoL  L  » 
•17.-11.  — o  ^  r 
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ft  ihfi  baser  metals  ;**  the  vacant  space  was  conTerted  into  a 
pin  or  market ;  the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum  are  mentioned  in 
gn  ancient  survey ;  and  the  chasms  were  perforated  or  enlarged 
to  receive  the  poles  that  supported  the  shops  or  tents  of  the 
mechanic  trades/*  lieduced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  was  contemplated  with  awe  and  admiration  by 
the  pilgrims  of  the  North ;  and  their  rude  enthusiasm  broke 
te^rth  in  a  sublime  proverbial  expression,  which  is  recorded  in 
tbd  eighth  century,  in  the  fragments  of  the  venerable  I^de : 
"  As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand ;  when 
Ibe  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  will  fall ;  when  Rome  falls,  the 
world  will  &U.*'  **  In  the  modern  system  of  war,  a  situation 
commanded  by  three  hills  would  not  be  chosen  for  a  fortress  ; 
but  the  stsength  of  the  walls  and  arches  could  resist  th6 
ei^nes  of  assault ;  a  numerous  garrison  might  be  lodged  in 
the  enclosure;  and  while  one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol,  the  other  was  intrenched  in  the  Lateran  and 
Ibe  Coliseum.** 


**  Joseph  Maria  Snar^  a  learned  biBhop,  and  the  author  of  a  hia- 
iorj  oi  Prffineste,  has  composed  a  separate  dissertatioo  oa  Uie  seven 
«r  eight  (Nrobable  causes  of  these  hole^  which  has  been  since  reprinted 
in  the  Boman  Thesaurus  of  Sallengre.  Montfaucoa  (Diarium,  p.  283) 
pranouDces  the  rapine  of  the  Barbarians  to  be  the  unam  germanam- 
qoe  causam  foraminum.* 

**  Donatus,  Roma  Vetus  et  Nova,  p^  286.f 

*'  Quamdiu  stabit  Colyseus,  stabit  et  Roma ;  quando  cadet  Coly 
eeus,  cadet  Roma ;  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  roundus,  (Beda  in 
"EKcerptiB  seu  CcJlectaneis  apud  Ducange  Glossar.  Med.  et  InfimsB 
Latinitatis,  torn,  il  p.  407,  edit  Basil.)  This  saying  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  visited  Rome  before  the  year  785^ 
Ihe  aera  of  Bede's  death ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  our  venerabW 
monk  ever  passed  the  sea. 

**  I  eannot  recover,  in  Muratori's  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  (Script 
Berum  Italiearum,  torn,  iil  P.  i.,)  the  passage  that  attests  this  boatiU 
partition,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  xiih  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  xiith  century.:^ 


*  The  improbabili^  of  this  theory  is  shown  by  B  onsen,  vol.  L  p.  23f 

— M. 

t.  Gibbon  has  followed  Donatns,  who  supposes  that  a  silk  manuftctorj 
was  established  in  the  xiith  century  in  the  Coliseam.  The  HandoDttrii,  or 
ftandererii,  were  the  officers  who  carried  the  standards  of  their  tekool  be 
bte  the  pope.    Hobhoaae,  p.  869. — M. 

t  "The  division  is  mentioned  in  Vit  Innooent  Pap.  IL  ex  Canlinile 
▲ngunio,  (Script.  Eer.  Ital.  voL  iii.  P.  i.  p.  435,)  and  Gibbon  might  havf 
Vand  freqaest  other  records  of  it  at  otiier  iates."  Hobhopse's  Glustra 
«loni  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  130.— M. 
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The  abolition  at  Rome  of  the  ancient  games  reust  be  TU\de^ 
Bt<Kxl  with  some  latitude ;  and  the  carnival  sports,  of  the  Tea* 
tacean  mount  and  the  Circus  Agonalis,**  were  regulated  by  the 
law**  or  custom  of  the  city.  The  senator  presided  with  dig- 
nity and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute  the  prizes,  the  gold 
ring,  or  the  piUlium,**  as  it  was  styled,  of  cloth  or  silk.  A  trib- 
ute on  the  Jews  supplied  the  annual  expense;*^  and  the  raoe^ 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled  by  a  tilt 
and  tournament  of  seventy-two-  of  the  Roman  youth.  In  the 
year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two,  a  bull-feast, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  was  celebrated 
in  the  Ck>liseum  itself;  and  the  living  manners  are  painted  in 
a  diary  of  the  times.**  A  convenient  order  of  benches  was 
restored ;  and  a  general  proclamation,  as  far  as  Rimini  and 
Ravenna,  invited  the  nobles  to  exercise  their  skill  and  cour- 
age in  this  perilous  adventure.  The  Roman  ladies  were 
marshalled  in  three  squadrons,  and  seated  in  three  balco- 
nies, which,  on  this  day,  the  third  of  September,  were  lined 
with  scarlet  cloth.  The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  ma* 
trons  from  beyond  the  Tyber,  a   pure  and  native  race,  who 

**  Although  the  structure  of  the  circus  Agonalis  be  destroyed,  it 
still  retains  its  form  and  name,  (Agona,  Nagona,  Navona ;)  and  tlie 
interior  space  affords  a  sufficient  level  for  the  purpose  of  racing.  But 
the  Monte  Testaceo,  that  strange  pile  of  broken  pottery,  seems  only 
adapted  for  tlie  annual  practice  of  hurling  from  top  to  bottom  some 
wagon-loads  of  live  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace,  (Statuta 
Urbis  H^mise,  p.  186.) 

"  See  tlie  Statuta  Urbis  Romae,  I  iu.  c.  81,  88,  89,  p.  186,  186.  I 
have  already  given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  code.  The  races  of  Nar 
gona  and  Monte  Testaceo  are  Ukewise  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of 
Peter  Antonius  from  1404  to  1417,  (Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Itali- 
carum,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  1124.) 

**  The  Pallium,  which  Menage  so  foolishly  derives  from  Pulmariutt 
is  an  easy  extension  of  the  idea  and  the  words,  from  the  robe  or  doak; 
to  the  materials,  and  from  thence  to  their  application  as  a  priae, 
(Muratori,  dissert  xxxiii.) 

^^  For  these  expenses,  the  Jews  of  Rome  paid  each  year  1130 
florins,  of  which  the  odd  thirty  represented  the  pieces  of  silver  for 
which  Judas  had  betrayed  his  Master  to  their  ancestors.  There  was 
a  foot-race  of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  Christian  youths,  (Statuta  Urbis, 
ibidem.) 

^^  This  extraordinary  bull-feast  in  the  Coliseum  is  described,  froio 
Iraditiin  tather  than  memory,  by  Ludovico  Buonconte  Monaldeseo^ 
n  the  mf>st  ancient  fragments  of  Roman  annals,  (Muratori,  Script 
Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xil  p.  585,  586 ;)  and  however  fanciful  thej 
may  ieem,  they  are  deeply  marked  with  \he  colors  of  truth  and 
Bator*. 
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bUU  represent  the  features  and  character  of  antiquity.  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  city  was  divided  as  usual  between  the  Go- 
lonna  and  Ursini :  the  two  factions  were  proud  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  their  female  bands:  the  charms  of  Savella 
Ursini  are  mentioned  with  praise ;  and  the  Colonna  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  youngest  of  their  house,  who  had  sprained 
lier  ankle  in  the  garden  of  Nero's  tower.  The  lots  of  the 
champions  were  drawn  by  an  old  and  respectable  citizen; 
and  they  descended  into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the 
wild  buUs,  on  foot  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  single  spear. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annalist  has  selected  the  names,  co^ 
ors,  and  devices,  of  twenty  of  the  most  conspicuous  knights. 
Several  of  the  names  are  the  most  illustrious  of  Rome  and 
the  ecclesiastical  state :  Malatesta,  Polenta,  della  Yalle,  Ca^ 
rello,  Savelli,  Oapoccio,  Conti,  Annibaldi,  Altieri,  Corsi :  the 
colors  were  adapted  to  their  taste  and  situation ;  the  devices 
are  expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of 
gallantry  and  arms.  "  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngest  of  the 
Horatii,''  the  confidence  of  an  intrepid  stranger :  ""  I  live  dis- 
consolate,** a  weeping  widower:  "I  bum  under  the  ashes,** 
a  discreet  lover:  '*I  adore  Lavinia,  or  Lucretia,'*  the  am- 
biguous declaration  of  a  modern  passion:  *^My  faith  is  as 
pure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  livery :  **  Who  is  stronger  than 
myself f*  of  a  lion's  hide :  '*  If  am  drowned  in  blood,  what 
a  pleasant  death!**  the  wish  of  ferocious  courage.  The 
pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained  them  firom  the 
field,  which  was  occupied  by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals, 
whose  inscriptions  denoted  the  lofty  greatness  of  the  Co- 
lonna name:  *' Though  sad,  I  am  strong:**  ^Strong  as  I 
am  great:**  ^*If  I  fall,**  addressing  himself  to  the  specta- 
tors, "you  fall  with  me;'* — ^intimating  (says  the  contem- 
porary writer)  that  while  the  other  ^milies  were  the  subjects 
of  the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dangerous  and 
bloody.  Every  champion  successively  encountered  a  wild 
bull;  and  the  victory  may  be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds, 
since  no  more  than  eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss 
of  nin^  wounded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn,  but 
the  pomp  of  the  funerals,  in  the  churches  of  St.  John  Laterau 
and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  afforded  a  second  holiday  to  the 
people.  Doubtless  it  was  not  in  such  conflicts  that  the  blood 
of  the  Romans  should  have  been  shed ;  yet,  in  Uaming  their 
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•mild  of  contempt  aLd  indignatioo.  ''The  Capitol,''  says  the 
aDODjmous  writer,  ''is  so  named  as  being  the  head  of  the 
world ;  where  the  consuls  and  senators  formerly  resided  for 
the  government  of  the  city  and  the  globe.  Thg  strong  and 
lofty  walls  were  covered  with  glass  and  gold,  and  crowned 
with  a  roof  of  the  richest  and  most  curious  carving.  Below 
the  citadel  stood  a  palace,  of  gold  for  the  greatest  part,  dee- 
orated  with  precious  stones,  and  whose  value  might  be  et^ 
teemed  at  one  third  of  the  world  itself.  The  statuea  of  all 
the  provinces  were  arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small  bell 
suspended  from  its  neck;  and  such  was  the  contrivance  of 
art  magic,**  that  if  the  province  rebelled  against  Rome,  the 
statue  turned  round  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell 
rang,  the  prophet  of  the  Capitol  repeated  the  prodigy,  and  the 
senate  was  admonished  of  the  impending  danger."  A  second 
example,  of  less  importance,  though  of  equal  absurdity,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two  naked 
youths,  who  have  since  been  transported  from  the  baths  of 
Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  hill.  The  groundless  application 
of  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  ex 
cused;  but  these  Grecian  sculptors  should  not  have  been 
removed  above  four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles 
to  that  of  Tiberius;  they  should  not  have  been  transferred 
into  two  philosophers  or  magicians,  whose  nakedness  was  the 
symbol  of  truth  or  knowledge,  who  revealed  to  the  emperor 
his  most  secret  actions;  and,  after  refusing  all  pecuniary 
recompense,  solicited  the  honor  of  leaving  this  eternal  monu- 
ment of  themselves.**     Thus  awake  to  the  power  of  magic, 

fle  contra  illam ;  unde  tintinnabulum  resoDabat  quod  pendebat  ad 
collum ;  tuncque  vates  Capitolii  qui  erant  custodes  senatui,  <&c  He 
mentions  an  example  of  me  Saxons  and  Suevi,  who,  after  they  had 
been  subdued  by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled:  tintinnabulum  sonuit; 
eacerdos   qui   erat  in  speculo  in  hebdomada  senatoribus   nuntiavit: 

Agrippa  marched  back  and  reduced  the Persians,  (Anonym,  in 

Montfaucon,  p.  297,  298.) 

••  The  same  writer  ^rms,  that  Virgil  captus  a  Romanis  invisibili- 
ter  exiit,  ivitque  Neapolim.  A  Roman  magician,  in  the  xith  century, 
to  iLtroduced  by  William  of  Malm^bury,  (de  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum, 
L  ii.  p.  86  ;)  and  in  the  time  of  Flaminius  Vacca  (No.  81,  103)  it  wai 
the  vulgar  belief  that  the  strangers  (the  Goths)  invoked  the  daemoni 
fbi  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures. 

"  Anonym,  p.  289.  Montfaucon  (p.  191)  justly  observes,  that  if 
Alexander  be  represented,  these  statues  cannot  be  die  work  of 
Phidias  (Olympiad  Ixxxiii.)  or  Praxiteles,  (Olympiad  civ,)  wS>  UtmI 
More  that  conque*  ir  (Plin.  Hist.  Natiu*.  xzil*v.  19.) 
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the  Romans  were  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art :  no  more 
than  five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Poggius ;  and  of 
he  multitudes  which  chance  or  design  had  buried  under  the 
ruins,  the  resurrection  was  fortunately  delayed  till  a  safer 
and  more  enlightened  age.**  The  Nile  which  now  adorns 
the  Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some  laborers  in  digging 
a  vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent,  of  the  Minerva ;  but 
the  impatient  proprietor,  who  was  tormented  by  some  visits 
of  curiosity,  restored  the  unprofitable  marble  to  its  former 
^grave."  The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pompey,  ten  feet  in 
length,  was  the  occasion  of  a  lawsuit  It  had  been  found 
under  a  partition  wall :  the  equitable  judge  had  pronounced, 
that  the  head  should  be  separated  from  the  body  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  contiguous  owners ;  and  the  sentence  would 
have  been  executed,  if  the  intercession  of  a  cardinal,  and  the 
liberality  of  a  pope,  had  not  rescued  the  Roman  hero  from 
the  hands  of  his  barbarous  countrymen/* 

But  the  clouds  of  barbarism  were  gradually  dispelled ;  and 
the  peaceful  authority  of  Martin  the  Fifth  and  his  successom 
restored  the  ornaments  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  The  improvements  of  Rome,  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
freedom  and  industry.  The  first  and  most  natural  root  of  a 
great  city  is  the  labor  and  populousness  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
.  try,  which  supplies  the  materials  of  subsistence,  of  manufac- 
tures, and  of  foreign  trade.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
Campagna  of  Rome  is  reduced  to  a  dreary  and  desolate 
wilderness :  the  overgrown  estates  of  the  princes  and  the 
elergy  are  cultivated  by  the  lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hope- 


*'  William  of  Malmsbury  (L  ii.  p.  86,  87)  relates  a  marvellons  di^- 
ooyerv  (A.  D.  1046)  of  Pallas  the  son  of  Evander,  who  had  been 
slain  oy  Turous ;  Uie  perpetual  light  in  his  sepulchre,  a  Latin  epitaph, 
the  corpse,  yet  entire,  of  a  young  giant,  the  enormous  wound  in  nil 
breast,  mectus  perforat  ingens,)  Ac  If  this  fable  rests  on  the  slight- 
est foundation,  we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues,  that 
were  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  barbarous  age. 

*'  Prope  porticum  MinervsB,  statua  est  recubantis,  cuius  caput  in- 
tegrS  effigie  tantaB  magnitudinis,  ut  signa  omnia  excedat  Quidam 
ad  plantandas  arbores  scrobes  fsiciens  detexit  Ad  hoc  visendum  cum 
^lures  in  dies  magis  concurrerent^  strepitum  adeuentium  fastidiumqiM 
oertiBsus,  horti  patronus  congests  humo  texit,  (Poggius  de  Yarietato 
^ortunffi,  p.  12.) 

^*  See  the  Memorials  of  Flaminius  Yacca,  No.  6*7,  p.  11, 12,  at  <M 
md  of  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini,  (1704,  in  4tQ) 
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leas  vasBak ;  and  the  scanty  harvests  are  confined  or  exported 
lor  the  benefit  of  a  noonopoly.  k  second  and  more  artifiekd 
<sause  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis  is  the  residence  of  a 
monarch,  the  expense  of  a  Inznnons  court,  and  the  tribute! 
of  dependent  provinces.  Those  provinceR  and  triboies  had 
been  lost  in  the  fsM  of  the  empire ;  and  if  some  streams  of 
the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold  of  Brazil  have  been  attracted 
by  the  Vatican,  the  revenues  of  the  cardinals,  the  fees  of 
office,  the  oblations  of  pilgrims  and  clients,  and  the  femnwl 
of  ecclesiastical  taxe&i  afford  a  poor  and  precarious  sapply, 
which  roaintaios,  however,  the  idleness  of  the  court  and  dty. 
The  population  oi  Rome,  fistr  below  the  measure  of  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants  ;  '*  and  within  the  spacious  enclosure  d 
the  walls,  the  largest  portion  of  the  seven  hilk  is  overspread 
with  vineyards  and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendor  of  tiie 
modern  city  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abases  of  the  governments 
to  the  influence  of  superstition.  Each  reign  (the  exceptions 
are  rare)  has  been  marked  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new 
&mily,  enriched  by  the  childish  pontiff  at  the  expense  of  the 
church  and  country.  The  palaces  of  these  fortunate  nephews 
are  the  most  costly  monuments  of  elegance  and  servitude: 
the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  have 
been  prostituted  in  their  service ;  and  their  galleries  and  gar- 
dens are  decorated  with  the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity, 
which  taste  or  vanity  has  prompted  them  to  collect.  The 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  more  decently  employed  by  the 
popes  themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  worship ;  but  it 
is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their  pious  foundations  of  altars, 
chapels,  and  churches,  since  these  lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by 
the  sun  of  the  Vatican,  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  most 
glorious  structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the  use  of 
religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  is  accompanied  by  the  superior  merit  of 
Bramante  and  Fontana,  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo;  and 
the  same  munificence  which  had  been  displayed  in  palaoei 
and  temples  was  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  revive  and  emu* 

''*  In  the  year  1709,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (without  indndiBg 
eight  or  ten  thousand  Jews,)  amounted  to  188,568  souls,  (Laba^ 
Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Itsdie,  torn,  ill  p.  217,  218.)  In  1740,  the| 
had  increased  to  146,080  ;  and  in  1765, 1  left  them,  without  the  Jews 
L8I399.  I  am  ignorant  whether  they  have  since  continued  in  a  pio 
greasive  static. 
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hlbe  the  labon  of  antiquity.  PhMtrate  obelisks  were  raised 
bom  the  ground,  and  erected  in  the  most  oonspieuous  places; 
of  thQ  eleven  aqueducts  of  the  Caesars  and  consuls,  three  were 
eestored;  the  artificial  rivers  were  conducUsd  over  a  long 
lories  of  old,  or  of  new  arches,  to  discharge  into  warble  basins 
a  flood  of  salubrious  and  refreshing  waters :  and  the  specta- 
tor, impatient  to  ascend  the  steps  of  St  Peter^  is  detained  by 
a  column  of  Egyptian  granite,  which  rises  between  two  lofty 
and  perpetual  fountains,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  The  map,  the  description,  the  monumente  of 
^cient  Rome,  have  been  eludkiated  by*the  diligence  of  the 
antiquarian  and  the  student :  **  and  the  footsteps  of  heroes,  the 
relics,  not  of  superstition,  but  of  empire,  are  devoutly  visited 
^y  a  new  race  of  pilgrims  from  the  remote,  and  once  savage, 
ceuntriea  of  the  N(Mm 


Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every  reader,  the  attention  will 
be  excited  by  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire ;  the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  various  causes  and  progressive 
effects  are  connected  with  many  of  the  events  most  interest- 
ing in  human  annals :  the  artful  policy  of  the  Caesars,  who 
long  maintained  the  name  and  image  of  a  free  republic ;  the 

^*  The  P^re  Montfaucon  distributes  his  own  observations  into 
twenty  days ;  he  should  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  his 
visits  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  (Diarium  Italicum,  c.  8 — 20, 
p.  104 — 801.)  That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the  topographers  of 
ancient  Rome;  the  first  efforts  of  Blondus,  Fulvius,  Martianus,  aind 
Faunus,  the  superior  labors  of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius,  had  his  learning 
been  equal  to  his  labors ;  the  writings  of  Onuphrius  Panviniup,  qui 
omnes  obscuravit,  and  the  recent  but  imperfect  oooks  of  Donatus  and 
Nardini.  Yet  Montfaucon  still  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and 
description  of  the  old  city,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  three  fol- 
lowing metluHls:  1.  The  measurement  of  the  space  and  intervals  of 
the  ruins.  2.  The  study  of  inscriptions,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  found.  8.  The  investigation  of  all  the  acts,  charters,  diaries 
•f  the  middle  ages,  which  name  any  spot  or  building  of  Rome.  The 
laborious  work,  such  as  Montfaucon  desired,  must  be  promoted  by 
princely  or  public  munificence :  but  the  great  modern  plan  of  Nolu 
(A.  D.  1748)  would  furnish  a  solid  and  accurate  basis  for  Iha 
Vvpography  of  Rome, 
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disorddre  of  military  despotism;  the  rise,  establisliment,  an] 
lects  of  Christianity ;  the  foundation  of  Constantinople ;  the 
division  of  the  monarchy;  the  invasion  and  settlements  of 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  the  institutions  of 
the  civil  law ;  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet ;  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes ;  the  restoration  and  deca^. 
of  the  Western  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  crusades  of  the 
Latins  in  the  East :  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks ; 
the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire ;  the  state  and  revolutions  of 
Rome  in  the  middle  age.  The  historian  may  applaud  the  im- 
portance and  variety  of  his  subject ;  but  while  he  is  consdous 
of  his  own  imperfections,  he  must  often  accuse  the  deficiency 
of  his  materials.  It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exe»- 
cised  near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which,  however  inade- 
quate to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  delivered  t»  the  curiosity  and 
eandor  of  the  public 


GENERAL   INDEI 


H  B    Tkt  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  volume,  and  thejlgwrea  to  the 


Aban,  the  Saracen,  heroism  of  his  widow,  y.  197. 

Abbassides,  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  office  of  caliph  of  the  8aracen% 

V.  292—295. 
Abdallah,  the  Saracen,  his  excarsion  to  plonder  the  fair  of  Abyla,  ▼.  202. 
Abdalmalek,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  refuses  tribate  to  the  emperor  of  Con 

stantinople,  and  establishes  a  national  mint,  ▼.  277. 
Abdalrahman,  the  Saracen,  establishes  his  throne  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  ▼ 

295.    Splendor  of  his  court,  298.    His  estimate  of  his  happiness,  299. 
Abdelaziz,  the  Saracen,  his  treaty  with  Theodemir,  the  Gothic  prince  of 

Spain,  V.  258.    His  death,  260. 
Abderame,  his  expedition  to  France,  and  victories  there,  v.  287.    His  death, 

290. 
Abdol  Motalleb,  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  his  history,  v.  99. 
Ab(>^arus,  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  his  corresponding  with  Jesus 

Christ,  V.  5. 
Abjsrarus,  tlie  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent  in  chains  to  Bx)me,  i.  243 
Ablavius,  the  confidential  pnefect  under  Constantine  the  Great,  a  conspiracy 

formed  against  him  on  that  emperor's  death,  ii  174.    Is  put  to  deatb^ 

175. 
Abu  Ayub,  his  history,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, V.  275,  vi.  411. 
Ababeker,  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is  one  of  his  first  converts,  v.  121.    Flies 

from  Mecca  with  him,  124.    Succeeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the  Saracens, 

153.     His  character,  172. 
Abu  Caab  commands  the  Andalusian  Moors  who  subdued  the  Island  of 

Crete,  v.  312. 
Abu  Sophian,  prince  of  Mecca,  conspires  the  death  of  Mahomet,  v.  124. 

Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohnd,  131,  132.    Besieges  Medina  without  success^ 

134.    Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet,  and  receives  him  as  a  prophet,  136. 
Abu  Taher,  the  Carmathian,  pillages  Mecca,  v.  323. 
Abu  Taleb  opposes  Mahomet,  v.  101, 122,  123. 
Abnlfeda,  his  account  of  the  splendor  of  Uie  caliph  Moctader,  v.  298. 
Abulpharagius,  primate  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  some  account  o^  br,  SSL 

His  encomium  on  wisdom  and  learning,  v.  301. 
Abundantius,  general  of  the  East,  and  patron  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  ii 

disgraced  and  exiled  by  him,  iii.  328. 
Abyla,  the  fair  o^  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  v.  202. 
Abyssinia,  the  inhabitants  of^  described,  iv.  239.    Their  alliance  with  tfat 

emperor  Justinian,  241.     Ecclesiaatical  history  o^  561 
Acacins,  bishop  of  Amida,  an  uncommon  instance  of  epiaoopal  beiierBUfliet. 

iii.  358. 
Achaia,  its  extent,  i.  26. 

Acre,  tiie  memorable  siege  of,  by  the  crusaders,  vi.  30.    Final  Iom  o^  IT. 
Aotiaus,  institutes  of  Justinian  respecting,  iv.  365. 
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Actiam.  a  ruview  of  Bx>man  affairs  after  the  battle  ci,i.7'S. 

ikdaactas,  the  ouly  martyr  of  distioctioD  during  the  persecntioD  under  Dte 
cletian.  ii.  7S. 

JlkdolpboB,  the  brother  of  Alaric,  brings  him  a  reenforoement  of  troops,  iii 
272.  In  made  count  of  the  domestics  to  the  new  emperor  Attains,  278. 
Bacoceds  his  brother  as  king  of  the  Oaths,  and  conolndes  a  peace  witk 
HoDorias,  294,  306,  308.    Is  assassinated  in  the  palaoa  of  Barcelona,  ''la. 

Aduptiou,  the  two  kinds  o^  ander  the  Greek  empire,  v.  570,  note. 

A  deration  of  the  Roman  emperor,  custom  o1^  and  derivation  of  the  term,  T. 
356. 

A  domo.  the  Genoese  governor  of  Phocflea,  conveys  Amurath  H.  finjm  Asia 
to  Europe,  vi.  282. 

Adrian  1.,  Pope,  his  alliance  with  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards,  v.  ST. 
His  reception  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  31.  Asserts  Uie  fictitloaa  doift 
tion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  33. 

Adnlis,  seaport,  its  ruins  now  called  Azoole,  iv.  71,  note  M. 

Adulter^^,  distinctions  of,  how  punished  by  Angnstns,  iv.  3T7»  and  1^  ths 
Christian  emperors,  379,  380. 

iElia  Capitolina,  founded  on  Mount  Sion,  by  Hadrian,  i.  515. 

iElios  Putus,  his  Tripartite,  the  oldest  work  of  Roman  jariapnMlaiae^  Hr. 
320. 

iEmilianus,  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Mesia,  roots  the  barbarcNU  invaden 
of  the  empire,  and  is  declared  ^nperor  by  his  troops,  i.  296. 

£neas  of  Gaza,  his  attestatioo  of  the  miracolons  gin  of  speech  to  the  Cath- 
olic confessors  of  Tipasa,  whose  tangoes  had  been  cat  oat,  iit  449. 

iEneas  Sylvius,  his  account  of  the  impracticabiliQr  of  a  Eovopean  oroaade 
against  the  Turks,  vi.  417.  Hia  epigram  cm  the  destruodon  of  ancient 
buildings  in  Rome,  528,  note. 

JBra  of  the  world,  remarkable  epochas  in,  pointed  out,  iv.  119;  maie.  Qel- 
alffian,  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  v.  522. 

iBrial  Tribute  in  the  Eastern  empire,  iv.  78. 

Ethiopia,  Christiauity  established  in,  iv.  561.  The  Portuguese  navigators 
repel  the  incursions  of  Turks  and  Arabs  in,  564.  Mr.  Brace's  travels,  and 
Pearce's  narrative  respecting,  566,  note  M. 

^tius,  surnamed  the  Atheist,  his  character  and  adventares,  ii.  321,  322,  331, 
345,  note. 

,  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  m.,  his  chfu*acter,  iii.  367. 

His  treacherous  scheme  to  ruin  Count  Boniface,  369.  Is  tbrced  to  retire 
into  Pannonia,  379.  His  invitation  of  the  Huns  into  the  empire,  387. 
Seizes  the  administration  of  the  Western  empire,  421.  His  character  as 
given  by  Renatus,  a  contemporai^  historian,  422.  Employs  the  Hans 
and  Alani  in  the  defence  of  Gaul,  423.  Concludes  a  peace  wi'h  The- 
odoric,  427.  Raises  the  siege  of  Orleans,  435.  Battle  of  Chaluns,  437. 
His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Atlila,  449.  Is  murdered  by 
Valentinian,  454. 

Africa,  its  situation  and  revolutions,  i.  30.  Great  revenue  raised  fro:u,  by 
the  Romans,  188.  Process  of  Christianity  there,  580.  Is  distracted 
with  religious  discord  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  ii.  297. 
Character  and  revolt  of  the  Circumcellions,  360.  Oppressions  of,  under 
the  government  of  Count  Romanus,  571.  General  state  of  Africa,  574. 
The  slave  trade,  575,  7U^  M.  Revolt  of  Count  Boniface  there,  iii.  369. 
Arrival  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  371.  Persecation  of  the  Drna* 
tists,  372.  Devastations  of,  by  the  Vandals,  375.  Carthage  surprised  by 
Genseric,  380.  Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  548.  Expedition  of  Belisa- 
rius  to,  iv.  121.  Is  recovered  by  the  Romans,  133.  The  government  o^ 
settled  hy  Justinian,  133.  Revolt  of  the  troops  there,  under  Stoza,  245. 
Devastation  of  the  war,  249.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Saracens,  v.  235.  Co» 
quest  ot,  by  Akbah,  240.  Decline  and  extinction  of  Christiaui^ 
Wr.    Revolt  and  independence  of  the  Saracens  the  "e,  396 

AglabitOB,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  v.  326 
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Aglae,  m  Boman  lady,  patnoiiizes  St  Boniface,  ii.  74. 

Agn^^cola,  review  of  his  coodact  in  Britain,  L  5.  His  fortified  line  aoreflf 
Scotland,  5,  note  M. 

A^pricaltiire,  great  impnnrement  off  in  the  western  coontries  of  the  Romas 
empire,  1.  65.    State  of,  in  the  £astem  empire,  under  Jostinian,  iv.  64 

Ahriman,  Uie  evil  principle,  among  the  Persians,  i.  232,  note  G. 

A-iznadin,  battle  aC  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks,  v.  194. 

Ajax,  the  sepalchre  of,  how  distiugaished,  ii.  93. 

AalMlh,  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Africa,  v.  240. 

Alaua,  occasion  of  these  people  invading  Asia,  i.  373.  Sapposed  by  K  lap- 
roth  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  true  Albanians,  ii.  227,  note  M.  0<mqaeat 
of,  by  the  Hans,  ni.  24.  Join  with  the  Hans  against  the  Goths.  26.  See 
OoCks,  and  Vandals. 

A  aric,  the  Gk>th,  learns  the  art  of  war  ander  Theodosias  the  Great,  ill 
123.  Becomes  the  leader  of  the  Gk)thio  revolt,  and  ravages  Greece,  iiL 
191,  192.  Escapes  from  Stilicho,  196.  Is  appointed  master-general  of 
the  Blasteen  Dlyricam,  197.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  199.  Is  defeated  by 
Stilicho  at  PoUentta,  205.  Is  driven  oat  of  Italy,  207.  20&  Is.  by  treaty 
widi  Honorias,  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  tbroagb- 
ont  Ano  prsfectare  of  lUyricom.  229.  His  pleas  and  motives  for  march* 
ing  to  Rome,  242.  Encamps  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  244,  245.  Ac« 
cepts  a  ransom,  and  raises  the  siege,  2^71.  His  negotiations  with  the 
emperor  Honorius,  273.  His  second  siege  of  Rome,  277.  Places  Atta- 
ins on  the  Imperial  throne,  278.  Degrades  hiitC  280.  Seizes  the  city  of 
Rome,  281.  His  sack  of  Rome  compared  with  that  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V^  290.  Retires  from  Rome,  and  ravages  Italy,  291.  His  death 
and  barial  294. 

Alaric  IL,  king  of  the  Gk>ths,  his  overthrow  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
iii.  583. 

Albanians,  the,  ii.  227,  note,  and  note  M. 

Aiberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  his  i«volt,  and  government  of  Rome,  v.  62,  63. 

Albigeois  of  France,  persecution  of,  v.  398. 

Alboin,  kin^  of  the  IfOmbards,  his  history,  iv.  389.  His  alliance  with  the 
Avars  agamst  the  GtepidsB,  391.  Reduces  the  Gepidse,  392.  He  undertakes 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  393.  Overrans  what  is  now  called  Lombardy,  395. 
Assumes  the  regal  title  there,  396.  Takes  Pavia,  and  makes  it  his  capi* 
tal  city,  346.    Is  mardered  at  the  instigation  of  his  que^i  Rosamond,  397. 

Alchemy,  the  books  of,  in  Egypt,  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  i.  418. 

Aleppo,  siege  and  capture  oC  by  the  Saracens,  v.  212.  Is  recov^^  by  tha 
Greeks,  333.    Is  taken  and  sacked  by  Tamerlane,  vL  261. 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  establishes  the  papal  election  iiL  the  coU^pe  of  oar* 
dinals,  vL  450.  « 

,  ardibishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicates  Arius  for  his  her- 
esy, ii.  314. 

•>  Severas  is  declared  Ciesar  by  the  emperor  Elagabalas,  i.  173 


Is  raised  to  the  throne,  175.  Examination  into  his  pretended  victory 
^ver  Artaxerxes,  244.  Showed  a  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  ii.  50. 
A^xandria,  a  general  massacre  there,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
i.  160.  The  city  described,  326.  Is  ruined  by  ridiculous  intestine  com* 
modoos,  327,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  329.  Is  besieged  and  ttdcen  by 
I>iocletian,  416.  The  Christian  theology  reduced  to  a  systematical  form 
in  the  school  of,  578.  Number  of  martyrs  who  suffered  there  in  the  per- 
secution  by  Decius,  ii.  45 ;  vide  note  G.  The  theological  system  of  Plato 
taught  in  the  school  o^  and  received  by  the  Jews  there,  ii.  302,  303, 
HioU»  G.  and  M.  duestions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  agi- 
tated in  the  philosophical  and  Christian  schools  of,  309,  310.  History  of 
the  avchbishop  St  Athanasius,  332,  351 ;  tnde  Athanasius.  Suffers  greatly 
by  an  earthquake,  iii.  9.  History  of  the  temple  of  S^rapis  there.  143.  TUi 
temple,  and  the  fiunous  library,  destroyed  by  Bishop  Theophiluo.  144, 
14$>  !•  taiwn  by  Auuroo  the  Saracen,  y.  226.  The  tampiu  libraiy  «l» 
iCrovfNi  228. 
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Alexhw  Ans«!a8,  hit  antrpation  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  sfaaractsr,  H 
58,  59.    Flies  befbrs  the  cnisadera,  79. 

■  L  Ck)miienus.  emperor  of  CoDstantinople,  iv.  619.    New  thlee  vt 

digainr  invented  by  him,  v.  353.  Battle  of  Dorazzo,  473.  Solicits  tha 
aid  of  the  emperor  Henry  II L,  476.  SoUcito  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
princes  agamst  the  Turks,  540.  His  suspicioas  policy  on  the  arriral  of 
the  crusaders,  567,  568.  Exacts  homage  from  them,  569.  Profits  by  tha 
success  of  the  crusaders,  vL  1. 

II.  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  625. 

Strategupulus,  the  Greek  general,  retaaes  Constantinople  from  iIm 


Latins,  vl  126. 

the  son  of  Isaac  Aijawlna,  fats  escape  from  his  uncle,  who  had 


deposed  his  father,  vL  St.    His  treaty  with  the  crusaders,  for  his  restora- 
tion, 70.     lieatoration  of  his  father,  80.    His  death,  85. 

Alfred  sends  an  embassy  to  the  stuine  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  iv.  547. 

Algebra,  by  whom  invented,  v.  304. 

Ah  joins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  mission,  ▼.  121,  122.  His  heroisiii» 
134.  His  character,  152.  Is  chosen  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  155.  Devo 
tion  paid  at  his  tomb,  161.    His  posteriw,  165,  166. 

Aligem  defends  CumsB,  for  his  brother  Teias,  king  of  the  Goths,  iv.  873, 
275.     Is  reduced.  275,  276. 

AUectus  murders  Carausius,  and  usurps  his  station,  L  412.  Is  slain  in 
Britain,  412. 

Allemauni,  the  origin  and  warlike  spirit  o(  L  303.  Are  driven  out  of  Italy 
by  the  senate  and  people,  304.  Invade  the  empire  in  the  reign  of  Aure- 
iian,  342.  Are  totally  routed,  345.  QewaX  delivered  from  their  depreda- 
tions  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  414.  Invade  and  establish  themselves  in 
cianl,  ii.  231.  Are  defeated  at  Strasburgh  by  Julian,  237.  Are  reduced 
by  Julian  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  242.  Invade  Gaul  under 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  553.  Are  reduced  by  Jovinus,  554.  And  chas* 
tised  by  Valentinian,  556.  Are  subdued  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
iii.  573. 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  v.  512.     His  death,  519. 

AlypiuH,  goveruor  of  Britain,  is  commissioned  by  the  emperor  Julian  te 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  437. 

Amala,  king  of  the  Golhs,  his  high  credit  among  them,  i.  287. 

Ainalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  her  history  and  character,  iv.  147,  148.  Her 
death,  150. 

Amaiphi,  description  of  the  city  and  its  commerce,  v.  442,  463. 

Araazous,  improbability  of  any  society  of,  i.  359,  note.  Klaproth's  theory 
respecting,  359,  fipte  M. 

Ambition,  reflections  on  the  violence  and  various  operations  of  that  passion, 
iv.  636. 

Ambrose,  St.,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
peror Gratian,  iii.  73,  note.  His  birth,  and  promotion  to  the  archbishop- 
ric  of  Milan,  96.  Opposes  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress  Justina, 
97.  Refuses  obedience  to  the  Imperial  power,  100.  Controls  the  em- 
peror Theodonius,  116,  117.  Imposes  penance  en  Theodosius  for  bia 
cruel  treatment  of  Thessalonica,  117.  Employed  his  influence  over 
Gratian  and  Theodosius,  to  inspire  him  with  maxims  of  persecution,  iiL 
131.  Opposes  Symmachus,  the  advocate  for  the  old  Pagan  religion,  136. 
Comforts  the  citizens  of  Florence  with  a  dream,  when  besieged  by  Rada- 
gaisus,  2 IS. 

Amida,  siei?e  >i,  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  226,  note  M.  Receives  tha 
fugitive  inhabitants  of  Nisibis,  515.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by  Cabadea» 
king  of  Persia,  iv.  101. 

Amir,  prince  of  Ionl%  his  character,  and  passage  into  Europe,  vi.  230. 

Anuuianus  Mareellinus,  the  hi.storian,  his  religious  character  of  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  ii.  330.  His  remark  on  tu)  enmity  of  Christiana 
towards    eacli    otlter.  363.    His   Accaan*,  of  tne  fiery  obstmctiana  ta 
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>riBx  the  temple  of  Jerasalem,  439.    His  boconnt  of  tho  hostile  oon 
test  of  DamaBas  and  Ursinas  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  551.    Testi- 
mony  and  favor  of  his  historical  merit,  iii.  60.    His  character  of  thm 
nobles  of  Rome,  252. 

Ammonius,  the  mathematician,  his  measurement  of  the  circuit  of  Bome^ 
iii.  265. 

,  the  monk  of  Alexander,  his  martyrdom,  iv.  502. 

Amorium,  niege  and  destruction  of,  by  the  caliph  Motassem,  ▼.  319. 

Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconinm,  gains  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Theodo* 
sius  by  an  orthodox  Imji  mot^  iii.  81,  82. 

Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  a  description  of,  i.  396,  vi.  532,  note  M. 

Amrou,  bis  birth  and  character,  v.  219.  His  invasion  and  conquest  oi 
f^f^ypt*  221,  222.  His  administration  there,  231.  His  description  of  tbt 
country,  233. 

Amarath  JL,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  vi.  234.    His  death,  236,  note  M. 

'  n..  Sultan,  his  reign  and  chi^acter,  vi.  348.    His  double  abdic»' 

tion,  349,  350.     Brror  of  Gifabco,  349,  note  M. 

Anachorets,  in  monkish  history,  described,  iii.  537 

Anacletus,  Pope,  his  Jewish  extraction,  vi.  459. 

Anastasius  I.  marries  the  empress  Ariadne,  iv.  5.    His  war  with  Theodo 
ric  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy,  18,  19.     His  economy  celebrated,  73 
Epigram  thereon,  73,  note  M.     His  lon^  wall  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Euxine,  94.     Is  humbled  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  iv.  525. 

II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  581.    His  preparations  (rf 

defence  agamst  the  Saracens,  v.  278. 

-,  St.,  his  brief  history  and  martyrdom,  iv.  461,  note. 


'  — ,  — — __-,..  _^_  — _^ ,  ...  — ,  ...^._. 

Anatho,  city  o^  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  described,  ii.  478. 
Andalusia,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  v.  248,  nt^. 
Andronicus,  president  of  Libya,  excommunicated  by  Synesius,  bishop  of 

Ptolemais,  li.  290,  291. 
Andronicus  Comnenus,  his  character,  and  first  adventures,  iv.  625.    Seizes 

the  empire  of  Constantinople,  632,  633,  note  M.     His  unhapppr  fate,  634. 
'  the  Elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  superstition,  vi.  174 

His  war  with  his  grandson,  and  abdication,  178,  179,  180,  note  M. 

the  Younger,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  licentious  charao- 


ter,  vi.  177.  His  civil  war  against  his  grandfather,  178.  His  reign,  181. 
Is  vanquished  and  wounded  by  Sultan  Orchan,  228.  His  private  applica 
tion  to  Pope  Benedict  XII.  of  Rome,  291,  292. 

Anp^ora,  battle  of,  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  vi.  264. 

Amanus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  that  city, 
when  besieged  by  Attila  tlie  Hun,  iii.  435. 

Anician  family  at  Rome,  brief  history  of,  iii.  247. 

Anna  Comnena,  character  of  her  history  of  her  father,  Alexius  I.,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  iv.  619.  Her  conspiracy  against  her  brothei 
John,  621. 

Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  his  descent,  and  investiture  bv  Leo  the 
Great,  iii.  490.  His  election  confirmed  at  Rome,  491.  Is  killed  in  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  Ricimer,  506 

Anthemius,  priefect  of  the  East,  character  of  his  administration,  in  the 
minority  or  the  emperor  Tbeodosius  the  Younger,  ii.  350. 

Anthemius  the  architect,  instances  of  his  great  knowledge  in  mechanics^ 
iv.  85.  Forms  the  design  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantino- 
ple, 85. 

Anthony,  St.,  father  of  the  Eeyptian  monks,  bis  history,  iii.  522. 

Anthropomorphites,  among  ue  early  Christians,  personifiers  of  the  Deilr 
iv.  494. 

Antioch  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  317.  Fbnrisli* 
in^  state  of  the  Christian  church  there,  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius,  577. 
History  of  the  body  of  St.  Babylas,  bishop  of,  ii.  449.  The  cathedral  oi( 
shut  Jkf.  and  its  wealth  confiscated  by  the  emperor  JaUan,  490     Liw» 
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tioQs  manneni  of  the  citizens.  464.  Popalar  dMoonteuu  dariog  tht 
reudence  of  JtUian  there,  465  Sedition  there,  against  the  e;npenv 
Theodoflios.  iii.  110.  The  city  pardoned,  113.  Is  taken  and  mined  hy 
ChoBroea,  king  of  Persia*  iv.  221.  Oreat  destmctitm  there  by  an  eaito- 
ouake,  291,  292.  Is  again  seized  by  Cliosroes  U.,  459.  Is  reduced  bv 
(he  Saracens,  and  ransomed,  v.  213.  Is  recovered  by  the  Greeks*  333 
Besieged  and  taken  by  the  first  cmsaders,  580. 

Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarias,  her  character,  iv.  119.  Examines  and 
convicts  Pope  Sylvcrias  of  treachery,  168.  Her  activity  durmg  the  siegt 
of  B4)me,  171.  Her  secret  history,  183.  Founds  a  convent  for  her  r» 
treat,  286. 

Aatouinus,  a  Roman  refugee  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  stimii* 
lates  him  to  an  invasion  of  the  Bx>man  provinces,  ii  224. 

■  Pius,  his  character,  and  that  of  Hadrian,  compared,  L  9.    If 

adopted  by  Hadrian.  93. 

-,  Marcus,  his  defensive  wars,  L  10.    Is  adopted  by  Pius  at  the 


instance  of  Hadrian,  93,  note  M.    His  character,  94, 101.    His  war  against 

the  united  Germans,  276.    Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in  &vor  of  tha 

Christians,  ii.  246. 
Aper,  Arrius,  praetorian  prsBfect,  and  father-in-law  to  the  emperor  Nurno- 

nan,  i.  399.    Is  killed  by  Diocletian  as  the  presumptive  murderer  of  that 

prince,  400. 
Apharban,  the  Persian,  his  embassy  from  Narsea,  king  of  Persia,  to  thf 

emperor  Galerins,  i.  426. 
Apocalypse,  why  now  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  i.  535 

note ;  sIko  note  M. 
Apocaucas,  admiral  of  Constantinople,  his  confederacy  against  John  Can- 

tacazene,  vi.  185.     His  death,  188. 
Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  hypotheaia  of  the  divine  incamatioB 

of  Jesus  Christ,  iv.  496. 
,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  butchers  his  flock  in  defence  of  the 

Catholic  doctrine  of  the  incamation,  iv.  558. 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  his  doubtful  character,  i.  353,  note. 
ApothcuHis,  or  deificatiou  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  custom  was 

introduced,  i.  84,  85,  86  ;  vide  notex  M.  and  W. 
Apsimar  dethrones.  Leoutius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  usurps  his 

place,  iv.  577.     His  death,  579. 
Apulia  is  conquered  by  the  Normans,  v.  453.     Is  confirmed  to  them  by 

papal  grant,  456. 
Aquileia  besieged  by  the  emperor  Maximin,  i.  213.     Is  taken  and  destroyed 

by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  443. 
Aquitain  is  settled  by  the  Goths,  under  their  king  Wallia,  iii.  312.    Is  con- 

quered  by  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  585. 
Arabia,  its  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  v.  74.     Its  division  into  the  Sandy, 

the  Stony,  and  the  Happy,  77.     The  pastoral  Arabs,  77,  their  horses  and 

camels,  78.     Cities  of,  80.     Manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  83,  89L 

their  language,  89,  their  benevolence,  91.     History  and  description  or 

the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  93.     Religions,  94,  95.     Life  and  doctrine  of  Ma 

hornet,  98,  104.     Conquest  of,  by  Mahomet,  138.     Character  of  the  ca> 

liphs  or  successors  of  Mahomet,  and   their  rapid  conquests,   172,   173 

Limits  of  the  Arabian  conquest,  273.     Three  caliphs  established,  296. 

Introduction  of  learning  among  the  Arabians,  300,  their  progress  in  the 

sciences,  302,  their  literary  deficiencies,  306.     Decline  and  fall  of  the 

caliphs,  321,  325. 
/Iraric,  king  of  the  Goths,  defeats  Constantino,  ii.  169,  and  note  M.  170. 
Arbetio,  a  veteran  under  Constantine  the  Great,  leaves  his  retirement  te 

oppose  the  usurper  Procopius,  ii.  534. 
Arbogastes,  the  Frank,  his  military  promotion  under  Theodosiua  lo  GUei, 

and  conspiracy  against  Valentinian  the  Younger,  iii.  119,  1 2C      !•  d* 

fseted  by  Theodosiua,  and  kills  himself,  126. 
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AmtAut.  «m  oF  dii  emperor  Theodosins,  iii.  81.  Succeeds  to  tKe  empif^ 
of  die  Bast,  1S4.  His  magtiificence,  322.  Extent  of  bis  doiuiaiojB,  323. 
A.dmini8tration  of  Itis  favorite  eunuch  Eatropias,  324,  325.  His  cruel  kiw 
Mpuast  treason.  92^,  330.  Signs  the  condemnation  of  Eutropius,  339. 
His  interview  with  the  revolters  Tnbigild  and  Gainas,  336.  His  death 
and  supposed  testament,  347,  348. 

Archibefcture,  Roman,  the  general  magiificence  of,  indicated  by  the  existing 
ruins,  i.  55. 

Ardaburius,  his  expedition  to  Italy,  to  reduce  the  usurper  John,  iii  3M. 

Argonaats,  the  object  of  their  expedition  to  Colchos,  iv.  227. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  character,  aud 
marriage  afterwards  with  Anastasius,  v.  5. 

Arii,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygians,  their  terrific  mode  of  waging  war,  i.  380. 

Arixithasus  is  appointed  genera!  of  the  horse  by  the  emperor  Julian  on  \Aa 
Persian  expedition,  ii.  477.  Distinguishes  himself  against  the  usurper 
Procopius,  534. 

Ariovistns  seizes  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  Sequani  in  Gkiul,  for  lumself 
and  his  German  followers,  iii.  598. 

Aristobulus,  principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Cams,  is  received  into  confi* 
dence  bv  the  emperor  Diocletian,  i.  403. 

Aristotle,  his  logic  better  adapted  to  the  detection  of  error,  than  for  die  di»> 
covery  of  truth,  v.  303. 

krius  is  excommunicated  for  heretical  notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  ii.  314. 
Strength  of  his  party,  314.  His  opinions  examined  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
317.  Account  of  Ariatj  sects,  321.  Council  of  Rimini.  324.  His  banish- 
ment and  recall,  327.  His  suspicious  death,  327.  Employs  music 'and 
songs  to  propagate  his  heresy,  354,  note  M.  The  Ariaim  persecute  the 
Catholics  in  Africa,  iii.  548. 

Armenia  is  seized  bv  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  315.  Tiridates  restored,  419 
He  is  again  expelled  by  the  Persians,  422.  Is  resigned  to  Tiridates  by 
treatpr  between  the  Romans  and  Persiansi  430.  Is  rendered  tributary  ts 
Persia  on  the  death  of  Tiridates,  ii.  179.  Character  of  Arsaces  Tiranua^ 
king  of,  and  bis  conduct  towards  tlie  emperor  Julian,  473,  noie  M.  Is  re 
duced  by  Sapor  to  a  Persian  province,  576.  Its  distractions  and  division 
between  die  Persians  and  the  Romans,  iii.  359.  History  of  Christianity 
in,  ii.  275,  vide  note  M.,^^.  554. 

Armies  of  the  Eastern  empire,  state  of,  under  the  emperor  Maurice  ir, 
448. 

Armor,  defensive,  is  laid  aside  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  the  Barbar 
rians,  iii.  129. 

Armorica,  the  provinces  of,  form  a  free  government  independent  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  315.  316,  note  M.  Submit  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  576. 
SetUement  of  Britons  in,  621,  622,  note  M. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  heresy,  and  history,  vi.  430,  432.    Is  burnt,  433. 

Arragon,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  i.  22,  note. 

Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  descripdcm  of,  Colchos,  iv.  230. 

Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character  and  disafiecdon  to  the  em- 
peror JuUan,  ii.  473.  Historical  particulars  of,  473,  note  M.  Withdraws 
his  troops  treacherously  from  the  Roman  service,  492.  His  disastrous 
end,  576.    Various  traditions  respecting,  577,  note  M. 

Arsenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  tiie  emperor  Michael 
PalsBologus,  vi.  153.    Faction  of  the  Arsenites,  154. 

4!taban;  king  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Artaxerxeti  king  of  Pei^ 
Bia,iS28. 

-,  his  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Justinian,  iv.  263.    Is  u 


with  the  conduct  of  the  armament  sent  to  Italy.  266. 
Artasires,  king  of  Armenia,  is  deposed  by  the  Persians  at  the  instigation  ti 

his  own  subjects,  iii.  360,  361. 
Aitavasdes,  his  revolt  agafnrt  the  Greek  emperor  ConataBtiiie  V.  at  Om^ 

•tantinople,  v.  18. 
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▲rUxerzea  realorefl  the  Pernan  monarchy,  i.  228.  Prohibirs  every  mn§ 
ship  bat  that  of  Zoroaster,  238,  note  M.  His  war  with  the  BomanSi  84S 
His  character  and  maxims,  246. 

Anemias,  duke  of  B^ypt  ander  Ck>n8tantia8,  is  condemned  to  death  ondei 
Julian,  for  cruelty  ana  corruption,  ii.  400. 

Arthur,  king  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured  by  monkidi  fictions,  iii 
622. 

Arvandus,  prstorian  prsafect  of  Gaul,  his  trial  and  condenmation  by  tbf 
Uoioan  senate,  iii.  500. 

A  scalon,  battle  oC  between  Gknlfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  T 
595. 

Ascetics,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  account  o1^  iii.  520. 

Asclepiodatus  reduces  and  kills  the  British  usurper  Allectns,  L  412. 

Asia,  summary  view  of  the  revolutions  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  i.  22S. 

Asia  Minor  described,  i.  26.  Amount  of  its  tribute  to  Bome,  187 ;  vide  noit 
M.     Is  conquered  by  the  Turks,  v.  524. 

Asiarch,  nature  of  this  office  among  the  ancient  Pagans,  i.  572,  noU. 

Aspar  is  commissioned  by  Tbeodosius  thp  lOunger  to  conduct  Valeii- 
Unian  III.  to  Italy,  iiL  365.  Places  his  steward  Leo  on  tlie  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  489.    He  and  his  sons  murdered  bv  Leo,  iv.  4. 

Assassins,  the  principality  of,  destroyed  by  the  Moguls,  vi.  215,  note  M. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  abolished  under  the  Roman  emperors,  i.  82.  At 
what  times  the  Comitia  were  revived,  82,  note  W.  The  nature  o(  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  264. 

Assyria,  the  province  of,  described,  ii.  479.  Is  invaded  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  481.    His  retread  497. 

Astarte,  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  as  a  spouse  fiv  Elagab- 
alus,  i.  171. 

Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  takes  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  attacks 
Rome,  V.  25.    Is  repelled  by  Pepin,  king  of  France,  26,  27. 

Astnilogy,  why  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  astronomers,  v.  304. 

Atabeks  of  Syria,  the,  vi.  16. 

Athalaric,  the  son  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  his  education  and  charao- 
ter,  iv.  147,  148. 

Athanaric,  the  Gk>thic  chief,  his  war  against  the  emperor  Valens,  ii.  566. 
His  alliance  with  Theodosius,  his  death  and  funeral,  iii.  64,  65. 

Athananius,  St,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  confesses  his  understanding 
bewildered  by  meditating  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  ii.  310.  Generu 
view  of  his  opinions,  318,  319.  His  character  and  adventures,  332.  Per- 
secutions against  him,  334.  Charges  against  him,  335,  Tiote  M.  His 
first  exile,  337.  Restored,  338.  His  second  exile,  338.  Restored,  340. 
A  third  time  expelled,  347.  Outrages  attending  his  expulsion,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  successor  George  of  Cappadocia,  348,  349.  Writea 
invectives  to  expose  the  character  of  Constantius,  353.  Is  restored  upon 
the  death  of  George,  455.  Is  persecuted  and  expelled  by  Julian,  456. 
Again  seated  on  me  archiepiscopal  throne  by  the  popular  voice,  520. 
His  courage  and  eloquence,  521.  His  retirement  and  death,  546.  Was 
not  the  author  of  the  famous  creed  under  his  name,  iii.  note  555,  note  M. 
556. 

• ,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  contests  with  the  Greek  empe 

ror  Andronicus  the  elder,  vi.  174. 
'Athenais,  daup^hter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius.     See  Eudocia. 
>  Athens,  the  libraries  in  that  city,  why  said  to  have  been  spared  by  thi 
Goths,  i.  314.     Naval  strength  of  the  republic  of,  during  its  prosperity 
498,  note.     Is  laid  under  contribution  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  ii.  149.     Re 
view  of  the  philosophical  history  of,  iii.  104.    The  schools  (X  silenced  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  108.    Revolutions  of,  after  the  crusades  and  its 
present  state,  vi.  171,  172. 

Atnos,  Mount,  beatific  visions  of  the  monks  o^  vi  19 i 

Atlantic  Ocean,  derivation  of  its  name,  L  31 
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jIUMi  Mount,  descriptioa  of,  i.  31,  note. 

Attaootti,  a  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibals,  aooonnt  of,  ii.  567,  TUJie  M. 

Attains,  prsBfect  of  Rome,  is  chosen  emperor  by  the  senate,  ander  the  is 
fluenne  of  Alaric,  iii  278.  Is  pablicly  degraded,  280.  His  future  fortune^ 
306. 

Attains,  a  noble  ^onth  of  Aavergne,  his  adventures,  iii.  606. 

Attila.  Uie  Hun.  iii.  388.  Description  of  his  person  and  character,  389.  Hlf 
conquests,  391.  392.  His  treatment  of  bis  captives,  399.  Imposes  termi 
of  peace  on  Tbeodosins  the  Youn^r,  401,  402.  Oppresses  Theodosius  by 
bis  ambassadors,  403,  404.  Description  of  his  royal  residence,  409.  Sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  Buda,  409,  note  M.  His  reception  of  the  ambassa* 
dors  of  Theodosius,  411,  415.  His  behavior  on  discovering  the  scheme 
erf*  Theodosius  to  get  him  assassinated,  417.  His  haughty  messages  to  the 
emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  42C.  His  invasion  of  Gaul,  433.  Hii 
oration  to  his  troops  on  the  approach  of  ^tius  and  Tbeodoric,  439.  Bat- 
tle of  Chalons,  439.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  443.  His  retreat  purchased  by 
Valentiuian,  450.    His  death,  451. 

Atys  and  Cybele,  the  &ble  of,  allegorized  by  the  pen  of  Julian,  ii.  415. 

Augurs,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office,  iii.  132. 

Au^stin,  his  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  body  of  St  Stephen, 
iii.  159.  Celebrates  the  piety  of  the  Gt)ths  in  the  sacking  of  Rome,  383. 
Approves  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa,  373.  His  deatlv 
character,  and  writings,  376.    History  of  his  relics,  iv.  133,  note. 

Augustulus,  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  chosen  emperor  of  the  West, 
iii.  501.  Is  deposed  by  Odoacer,  510,  512.  His  banishment  to  the  Lucul- 
lan villa  in  Campania,  513. 

Au^stus,  emperor,  his  moderate  exercise  of  power,  i.  2.  Is  imitated  by 
his  successors,  3.  His  naval  regulations,  21.  His  division  of  Gaul,  22. 
His  situation  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  73.  He  reforms  the  senate,  74. 
Procures  a  senatorial  grant  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  75.  Division  of  tlia 
provinces  between  him  and  the  senate,  78.  Is  allowed  his  military  com- 
mand and  guards  in  the  city  of  Rome.  78.  Obtains  the  consular  and 
tribunitian  offices  tor  life,  79.  His  character  and  policy,  86.  Adopts 
Tiberius,  90.  Formed  an  accurate  register  of  the  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  empire,  187.  Taxes  instituted  b^  him,  189.  His  naval  establish- 
ments at  Ravenna,  iii.  211. 

Augustus  and  Csesar,  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  85. 

Aurelian,  emperor,  his  birth  and  services,  i.  339.  His  expedition  against 
Palmyra,  353.     His  triumph,  358      His  cruelty  and  death,  363,  364 

Aurengzebe.  account  of  his  immense  camp,  i.  241,  note. 

Aureolus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  Upper  Danube,  1.  330. 

Ausonius,  tutor  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  his  promotions,  iii.  73,  note. 

Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  his  wars  with  the  Franks,  iv.  407 
His  adventurous  gallantry,  413. 

Autun,  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plundered  by  the  legions  in  Gaul,  i.  349. 

Auvergne,  province  and  city  of,  in  Gaul,  involutions  o^  iii.  604. 

Anxiliaries,  Barbarian,  fatal  consequences  of  their  admission  into  the  Bo* 
man  armies,  ii.  130. 

Avars  are  discomfited  by  the  Turks,  iv.  203.  Their  embassy  to  the  emperoi 
Justinian,  204.  Their  conquests  in  Poland  and  Germany,  206.  Theii 
embassy  to  Justin  II.,  388.  They  join  the  Lombards  against  the  Gtepids, 
389.  Pride,  policy,  and  power,  of  their  chagan  Baian,  442.  Their  con- 
quests, 445.  Invest  Constantinople,  465.  Reduction  of  their  country, 
Pannonia,  by  Charlemi^e,  v.  51. 

Averroes,  his  religious  infidelity,  how  far  justifiable,  v.  307,  nt^. 

ATersa,  a  town  near  Naples,  built  as  a  settlement  for  the  Normans,  v.  449. 

Avienns,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Valeutinian  III.  to  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  iiL  449. 

Avignon,  the  holy  see  how  transferred  from  Rome  to  that  city,  ri 

.  Aetam  of  Pope  Urban  V.  to  Rome,  495. 
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Bcrabde  is  taken  tad  gnriaoDed  by  Sapor,  king  ol  Persia,  ii  SS9.  1m  iai^ 
fectoally  besieged  by  CoDstandaSy  S31. 

BindoeB,  a  Sassanian  priuoe,  depoaea  Hormooz,  king  of  Persia,  hr.  438i. 

Birthright,  the  least  i  ividioas  oi  all  human  distmctiona,  i  197. 

Biahopa,  among  the  pr*«rutive  Christians,  the  office  o^  explained,  L  SSC 
Progress  of  episcopal  Aatbority,  559.  Assomed  dignity  m  episcopai  gov- 
ernment, 569.  Namber  o1^  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ii  979. 
Mode  of  their  election,  279,  280,  note  M.  Then-  power  of  ordination,  289L 
The  ecclesiastical  revenae  of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  284.  Their  civil 
hirisdiction,  887.  Their  spiritual  censures,  289.  Th^  legislative  ameiB 
blies,  292. 

Bishops,  rural,  their  rank  and  dutiea,  ii.  279. 

Bissextile,  superstitkxis  regard  to  tUs  year  by  the  P/^m»TMi,  ii.  527. 

Bithynia,  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  the  Gotlis,  i.  309. 

Blemmyes,  their  revolt  against  the  empercNr  Diodetian,  i  418. 

Boccace,  his  literary  character,  vi  330,  note  M. 

Boethius,  the  learned  senator  of  Rome,  his  history,  iv.  32.  Hia  oonfinCToent 
in  the  Tower  of  Pavia ; — ^his  celebrated  "  Consolation  of  Philosophy,'* 
composed  while  there,  36.    His  horrible  execution,  38. 

Bohemond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  character  and  militaiy  exploit^ 
V.  475.  His  route  to  Constantinople  c»  the  crumde,  566.  His  flattering 
reception  by  Alexius  Comnenus,  570,  Takes  Antiocfa,  and  obtains  the 
principality  of  it,  ."80,  582.  His  subaequmt  transactions  and  death,  vi  ft, 
3,  notelA. 

jSoni&ce,  St,  his  history,  ii  74,  vide  note  M. 

,  Count,  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.,  his  character, 
iii  367.  Is  betrayed  into  a  revolt  by  iEtius,  369.  His  repentance,  374. 
Is  besieged  in  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  376.  Re- 
turns to  Italy,  and  is  killed  by  iEtius,  378. 

Boniface  VIIL,  Pope,  his  violent  contest  ^nth  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  and  bis  cbaracter,  vi.  453.     Institutes  the  jubilee,  456. 

,  marqais  of  Montferrat,  is  chosen  general  of  the  fourth  crusade  to 

the  Holy  Land,  vi.  67.    Is  made  king  of  Macedonia,  101.     Is  killed  by  the 
Bulgarians,  112. 

BoRphorus,  revelations  of  that  kingdom,  i.  306.  Is  seized  by  the  GK>ths,  307 
The  strait  of,  described,  ii.  88. 

Bosra,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  v.  191,  192. 

Botheric,  the  Imperial  general  in  Thessalonica,  murdered  in  a  seditif*,  i 
113,  114. 

Boucicault,  Marshal,  defends  Constantinople  against  Bajazet,  vi  244. 

Boalogne  recovered  from  Carausius,  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  i.  411.  Sol^ 
by  Godfrey  to  the  church  for  1300  marks,  v.  558. 

Bowides,  the  Persian  dynasty  of,  v.  329. 

Brancaleone,  senator  of  Rome,  his  character,  vi.  440. 

Brass  tmd  silver,  relative  value  of,  i.  10,  note  M. 

Bretagne,  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by  Britons,  note,  iii  621 
note  M. 

Britain,  reflections  on  the  conquest  oi,  by  the  Romans,  i.  4.  Description  o( 
23.  Colonies  planted  in,  43,  note.  A  colony  of  Vandals  settled  tnere  l^ 
Probus,  383.  Revolt  of  Carausius,  410.  How  first  peopled,  ii.  562.  In- 
vasions  o^  hy  tlie  Scots  and  Picts,  564,  565,  note  M.  Is  restored  to  peace 
by  Theodosius,  568.  Revolt  of  Maximus  there,  iii.  75.  Revolt  of  the 
troops  there  against  Honorius,  225.  Is  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  315. 
State  of,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  316,  317,  note.  Descent  of  the 
Saxons  on,  619.  Establishment  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  621.  Wars  in, 
622.  Saxon  devastation  of  the  country,  624.  Manners  of  the  independent 
Britons,  628,  629.  Description  of,  by  Procopius,  631.  Conversion  of  the 
Britons  by  a  mission  from  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  iv.  422.  The  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  received  there,  538. 

Bnitiifl.  Marcus,  example  given  by,  i.  87.  Q,uostion  as  to  its  virtue,  8?  nuU  Ifc 
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•'vtai  the  Trojan,  l\is  colonizatioQ  of  Britain  njw  given  up  by  intdCigetf 

historians,  ii.  562,  note. 
BaffoQ,  M.,  his  extraordinary  burning  mirrors,  iv.  84,  note. 
Bulgarians,  their  character,  iv.  196,  vide  note  M.    Their  inroads  on  th« 

Eastern  empire,  198.    Invasion  o4  under  Zaber^m,  282.    Repuised  hy 

Beiisarius,  283.    Kingdom  of  the,  destroyed  by  Basil  IL,  the  Greek  em 

peror,  612,  v.  410.    Revolt  of,  from  the  Greek  empiro,  and  submissio* 

to  the  pope  of  Eome^  vi  57.    War  with  the  Greeks  under  CakKJohi^ 

107.      . 
Bull-foast,  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  described,  vi.  534. 
Bargundians,  origin  and  languap^e  of  the,  i.  379,  notes  G.  and  M.    Their  8e^ 

tlement  on  the  Elbe,  and  maxims  of  government,  ii.  558.    Their  settlemeot 

in  Gaul,  iii.  313     Limits  of  the  kingdom  of^  under  Gundobald,  578.    Are 

subdued  by  the  Franks,  579,  580. 
Burnet,  character  of  his  "  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  L  537,  noie. 
Burrampooter,  source  of  that  river,  vi.  257,  note. 

Busir,  in  Egypt,  four  several  places  known  under  this  name,  v.  294,  note. 
Bazurg,  the  philosophical  preceptor  of  Hormouz,  king  of  Persia,  his  high 

reputation,  iv.  431,  note. 
B3rron,  Lord,  proved  that  swinmiing  across  the  Hellespont  was  not  a  poetie 

fiction,  ii.  91,  note  M. 
B/zantine  historians,  list  and  character  of,  vi  417,  note^  419,  note  M. 
Byzantium,  siege  of.  by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  142.    Is  taken  by  Maximin, 

485.    Siege  of,  by  Constantino  the  Great,  500.    Its  situation  described,  ii. 

87.    By  whom  fiounded,  87,  wde.    See  Constantinople. 

C. 

Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  described,  ▼.  93,  94.    The  idols  in,  destroyed  by 

Mahomet,  187. 
Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  besieges  and  takes  Amida,  iv.  101.    Seizes  the 

Straits  of  Caucasus,  102,  103.    Vicissitudes  of  his  reign,  iv.  210. 
Cadesia,  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Persians,  v.  177,  178. 
Cadijah,  her  marriage  with  Mahomet,  v.  101.     Is  converted  by  him  to  his 

new  religion,  121.    Her  death,  124.    Mahomet's  veneration  for  her  mem- 
ory, 152. 
CsBcilian,  the  peace  of  the  church  in  Africa  disturbed  by  him  and  his  party, 

ii.  297. 
CsBcilius,  the  authority  of  his  account  of  the  famous  vision  of  Constantine  the 

Great  inquired  into,  ii.  263,  note^  and  M.  note^  262. 
CflBlestian,  senator  of  Carthage,  his  distress  on  the  taking  of  that  city  by 

Genseric,  iii.  382. 
GsBsar,  Julius,  bis  inducement  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  i.  4.    Degradea 

the  senatorial  dignity,  74,  note.    Assumes  a  place  among  the  tutelar  dei 

ties  of  Rome,  in  his  lifetime,  84.    His  address  in  appeasmg  a  military  se* 

dition,  182,  note^    His  prudent  application  of  the  coronary  gold  presented 

to  him,  ii.  151,  note  G. 
CflBsar  and  Augustus,  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  85,  noU 

W. 
^  CflBsars,"  the  emperor  Julian's  philosophical  fable  of  the,  delineated,  ii. 

461. 
CsBsarea,  capital  of  Jappadocia,  taken  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  L  317.    le 

reduced  by  the  Saracens,  v.  216. 
Caf,  great  range  of  mountains  in  Asia,  iv.  200. 
Cahina,  queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  policy  to  drive  the  Arabs  out  of 

the  country,  v.  246. 
Cairoan,  the  city  of,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  founded,  ▼.  243.    Frequently 

oonfiranded  with  the  Greek  city  Cyrene,  243. 
Caled  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  the  party  of  Mahomet,  v.  136 

His  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Muta,  141.    His  victories  under  the 
Ababokw,  175.    Attends  the  Saracen  army  un  the  S^iian  exp» 
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Cesrlnfl  ancient  names  given  to  that  island,  and  the  imperfect 
lA,  by  the  Rornaus,  ii.  463,  note^  463,  fUfU  M. 

Chaburas,  River,  a  tributary'  of  the  Eaphrates,  ii.  476. 

Cluilcedon,  the  injadicioas  sitaation  of  this  city  stigmatized  try  proyerbial 
contempt,  ii.  89.  A  tribunal  erected  there  by  the  emperor  Jahan,  to  try 
aud  panitih  the  evil  ministers  of  his  predecessor  Constantias,  398,  399. 
A  stately  charch  built  there  bv  Rufinus,  the  infamous  minister  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  ili.  168.     Is  taken  by  Chosroes  II ,  king  of  Persia, 

IV.  461. 

}halcondyles,  the  Greek  historian  of  the  1 5th  centory,  his  description  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain,  vi.  302,  303.  His  severe  strictares  on  the 
df)raestic  character  of  the  English,  304. 

Chaluns,  battle  of^  between  the  Romans  and  Attila,  king  of  the  Huna,  iii 
410. 

Chamavians  reduced  and  generously  treated  by  Julian,  ii.  240. 

Chancellor,  the  original  aud  modem  application  of  this  word  compared,  L 
394,  note. 

Characters,  national,  the  distinction  of)  how  formed,  iii.  3. 

Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  iii.  254,  note. 

Charlemagne  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  v.  27.  His  reception  ac 
Rome,  30.  Eludes  fulfilling  the  promises -of  Pepin  and  himself  to  the  Ro- 
man pontifl^  33.  His  coronation  at  Rome  by  the  pope  Leo  III.,  43.  His 
reign  and  character,  44,  45.  Extent  of  his  empire,  48,  49.  His  neighbors 
and  enemies.  52.  His  successors,  53.  His  negotiations  and  treaty  with 
the  Eastern  empire,  56.  State  of  his  family  and  dominions  in  the  tenth 
centuiy,  v.  372. 

Charles  MarteL    See  Martel. 

Charles  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ▼.  54,  55. 

Charles  of  Anion  subdues  Naples  and  Sicily,  vi.  160.  The  Sicilian  Vespers^ 
164.     His  character  as  a  senator  of  Rome,  422. 

Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  weakness  and  poverty,  v.  71.  His 
public  ostentatiou,  72.     Contrast  between  him  and  Augustus,  73. 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  parallel  between  him  and  Diocletian,  i.  441 ;  and 
between  the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and  that  by  Aiaric  the  Goth,  iii.  290. 

Chastity,  its  high  esteem  among  the  ancient  Germans,  i.  267  ;  and  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  549. 

Chemistry,  the  art  of,  from  whom  derived,  v.  305,  iiote  M.  305. 

Chcrsonesus,  Thracian,  how  fortified  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  93.  This 
city  confounded  with  Chersouesus  Taurica,  ii.  170. 

Chersonites,  the,  assist  Constantino  the  Great  against  the  Goths,  ii.  171,  vide 
note  M.  Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian  II.,  iv. 
579. 

Chess,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  w '  om  invented,  iv.  217.    Allusions  a. 

V.  309,  325. 

Childeric,  king  of  France,  deposed  under  papal  sanction,  v.  28. 

Children,  the  exposing  of,  a  prevailing  vice  of  antiquity,  iv.  344. 

Children,  natural,  how  defined  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  353,  vide  note  G. 

China,  how  distinguished  in  ancient  history,  i.  421,  note.  Great  numbers  e# 
children  annually  exposed  there.  567,  note.  Its  situation,  iii.  14,  rtote. 
The  high  antiquity  of,  claimed  by  its  historians,  14.  Tlie  great  wall  o( 
when  erected,  17,  iiate  M.  Was  twice  conquered  by  the  Northern  tribes, 
19.  The  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  the  caravans  from,  iv.  68,  69. 
Turkish  invasions  of,  204.  Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  vi.  213,  2aa 
Expulsion  of  the  Moguls,  222. 

Chivsdry,  origin  and  character  of,  v.  562,  563. 

Chnodo'mar,  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  taken  prisoner  by  Julian  at  the  battia 
of  Strasbnrgh,  ii.  238. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  i.  315. 

■  — ,  son  of  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  ii  179.  HistDCj 
of  his  son  Diran,  and  of  Shah  pour,  180,  note  M. 
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I.,  king  of  Persim,  iii.  3Q0,  notes  M.  Protects  the  last  sanriviftf 
philosophers  of  Athens,  in  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  Jastinian,  110. 
Review  of  his  history,  iv.  211,  vide  note  M.,  212,  213,  note  M.  Sells  a 
peace  to  Justinian,  217.  His  invasion  of  Syria,  220.  His  negotiations 
with  Jnstiuian,  237.  His  prosperity,  238.  Battle  of  Melitene,  429.  Hia 
4eath,  430,  note  M. 

-  ■■  IL,  king  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  depotition  of 
lis  finther  Hormoaz,  iv.  435,  436.  Is  reduced  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
he  emperor  Maurice,  438.  His  restoration  and  policy,  439.  His  letten. 
o  Sergias,  extant,  441,  note  M.  Conquers  Syria,  459.  Palestine,  460. 
Eg>'pt  and  Asia  Minor,  460,  461.  His  reign  and  magnificence,  461.  B/d> 
jocts  the  Mahometan  religion,  463.  Imposes  an  i^ominious  peace  rjo 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  464,  465.  His  flight,  deposition,  and  death,  481« 
483. 

Chozars.  the  horde  of)  sent  by  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  iv.  477.     Authors  who  describe  them,  477,  note  M. 

Christ,  the  festival  of  his  birth,  why  fixed  by  the  Romans  at  die  winter 
49Gl4tice,  ii.  383,  note,    Mahometan  creed  concerning,  v.  108. 

Christians,  primitive,  the  various  sects  into  which  they  branched  ovt,  i 
520.  Ascribed  the  Pagan  idolatry  to  the  agency  <^  demons,  522.  B<^ 
Ueved  the  end  of  the  world  to  hie  near  at  hand.  532.  The  miraculouf 
|Kiwers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  539.  Their  faith  stronger  than 
m  modem  times,  544.  Their  superior  virtue  and  austerity,  544.  Re- 
pentance, a  virtue  in  high  esteem  among  them,  545.  Their  notions  of 
marriage  and  chastity,  549.  They  disclaim  war  and  government,  551, 
552,  notes  Q.  and  M.  Were  active,  however,  in  the  internal  governmeat 
of  their  own  society,  553.  Bishops,  556.  Synods,  558.  Metropolitans 
and  primates,  560.  Bishop  of  Rome,  561.  Church  of  Rome  not  founded 
by  St.  Peter,  561,  note  M.  Their  probable  proportion  to  the  Pagan  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  before  the  conversion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  583. 
Inquiry  into  their  persecutions,  ii.  1.  Why  more  odious  to  the  govern- 
ing powers  than  the  Jews,  6.  Their  reli^ous  meetings  suspected,  10. 
Are  persecated  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries  of  Bx)me,  17,  18,  notes  M. 
and  G.  Instructions  of  the  emperor  Trajan  to  Pliny  the  Younger  for 
the  regulation  of  his  conduct  towards  them,  26.  Remained  exposed  to 
popular  resentment  on  public  festivities,  28.  Legal  mode  of  proceeding 
against  them.  29.  The  ardor  wiUi  which  the^  courted  martyrdom,  39. 
When  allowed  to  erect  places  for  public  worship,  49.  Their  persecution 
ander  Diocletian  and  his  associates,  62.  An  edict  of  toleration  for  them 
published  by  Galerius  just  before  his  death,  75.  Some  considerations 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  sufierings  of  the  marms,  79. 
Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantino  the  Great,  ii  252.  Political 
recommendations  of  the  Cluristian  morality  to  Constantine,  254.  Theo- 
ry and  practice  of  passive  obedience,  255.  Their  loyalty  and  zeal,  258. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism,  how  administered  in  earl^  times,  271.  Bx- 
traordinary  propagation  of  Christianity  after  it  obtained  the  Imperial 
sanction,  273,  274.  Becomes  the  established  religion  of  the  Bionaan 
empire,  277.  Spiritual  and  temporal  powers  distinguished,  277.  Review 
of  the  episcopal  order  in  the  church,  279,  280.  The  eoclesiastical  re^ 
enue  of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  284.  Their  legislative  assemblies 
390,  292.  Edict  of  Constantino  the  Great  agauist  heretics,  295.  Mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  315.  The  doctrines  of  the  CathoUo 
church,  how  discriminated  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platomc  school,  313, 
317.  General  character  of  the  Christian  sects,  363.  Christian  sdiools 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  Julian,  442.  They  are  removed  from  aU 
offices  of  trust,  444.  Are  oUiged  to  reinstate  the  Pagan  temples,  445. 
Their  imprudent  and  inrespilar  zeal  against  idolatry,  458.  Distiactioi 
cl,  into  vulgar  and  ascetic,  iii.  520.  Conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations^ 
540. 

r,  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  establishment  o^  i  504, 506^ 
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M.  Relfgion  and  cimrBCter  of  the  Jews.  508,  509,  noiet  O.  and  If.  Titf 
Jewish  religion  the  baais  of  Christianity,  573.  Is  oflfered  to  all  laaukindi 
ft73.  The  sects  into  which  the  Christians  divided,  575.  The  theo^  jcy 
Bt,  redaced  to  a  systematical  form  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  577.  Ir  n> 
tfcioas  cuadact  of  its  early  advocates,  567.  Ita  persecutions,  ii.  1,  vuit 
note.  First  erection  of  charchei*,  49.  The  system  of,  (bond  in  Pkrto's 
doctrine  of  the  lag(m^  800,  noie$  O.  and  M.,  301 — 306.  Salatary  effiecta 
resulting  from  the  conversion  of  the  barbaroas  nationa  to^  iii.  £40.  ha 
progress  in  the  North  of  Europe,  t.  437,  438. 

OkrvsaphiiM  tlie  eunach  ensages  Sdecon  to  assasiinate  his  king  Attte 
ii£  416.  Is  pat  to  death  by  the  empress  Pnlcheria,  418.  Causes  of  fait 
execution,  418,  note  M.  Assisted  at  the  second  cooiKal  of  Epbesaa,  ir 
ftl5 

biysocheir,  general  of  the  revolted  Paulicians,  overruns  and  piUages  Asia 
Minor,  V.  393.     His  death,  394. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  the  Greek  envoy,  hit  characler,  vi  332.  His  admifBc 
tion  of  Rome  and  Conntantinople,  343. 

ChrysopoKs.  battle  of,  between  ConsCantine  the  Great  and  Liciniu%  i  881 
Scutari  or  Chrysopolis,  ii.  89. 

OlH^soBtora,  St,  his  account  of  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  emperor  Arcer 
dius,  iii.  323.  Protects  his  fogkive  patrcm  the  eunudi  Sntropiaa»  334. 
History  of  his  promotion  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Constantinople^  339, 
040.  His  character  and  administration,  341.  His  persecution,  343.  Hia 
death,  347.  His  relics  removed  to  Constantinof^e,  347.  His  eneomiom 
on  the  monastic  Hie,  526,  nete. 

Ghurches,  Christian,  the  first  erection  of,  i.  49.  Demolition  of,  under  Dioc^ 
tian,  ii.  64.  Splendor  o^  under  C(Mistantine  the  Great,  286.  Seven,  el 
Asia,  the  fate  ot  vi.  229. 

Ofbalis,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  490. 

doero,  system  of  his  Republic,  i.  35,  note  M.  His  view  of  the  philosoph- 
ical opinions  as  to  the  inmortidity  of  the  soul,  i.  537.  His  encomium  oo 
the  study  of  the  law,  iv.  306. 

Cimmerian  darkness,  tiic  expression,  whence  derived,  iii.  255,  note, 

Oircamcellioos  of  Africa,  Donatist  schismatics,  hisK^ry  of  their  revolt,  ii.  360. 
Their  religions  suicides,  362.  Persecutimi  of,  by  the  emperor  Honorins^ 
iii.  373. 

Circumcision  of  both  sexes,  a  physical  custmn  in  Ethiopia,  unconnected 
with  religion,  iv.  565. 

Circus,  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  described,  iv.  56.  Constantinople,  and 
the  Eastern  empire,  distracted  by  these  factious,  57. 

Cities  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  i.  60.  Commercnal,  of  Italy,  rise 
and  government  of,  v.  65,  66. 

Citizens  of  Rome,  motive  of  Caracalla  for  extending  the  privileges  of,  to  all 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  i.  185.  Political  tendency  of  this  grailtt 
195. 

City,  the  birth  of  a  new  cHie,  how  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  ii  95,  9id4 
note. 

Civilians  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  profession,  and  the  three  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of,  iv.  320,  note  W. 

Civilis,  the  Batavian,  his  successful  revolt  against  the  Romans,  i.  274. 

Claudian  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  of  Stilicha  his  works  supply  the  d^ 
ficiencies  of  history,  iii.  173.     Celebrates  the  murder  of  Rnfinus,   1"''8 
His  ofiKces  and  wealth,  237.     His  indifference  as  to  religion,  2*38,  note  M» 
His  death  and  character,  239.    His  character  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius^ 
326. 

Claudius,  emperor^  chosen  by  the  Praetorian  guards,  widboat  the  concnrrencss 
of  the  senate,  i.  88. 

,  emperor,  successor  to  Galli^nns,  his  character  and  elevat^cA  to  tlM 
throne,  i.  332. 

Olmmdtr,  minister  of  the  amperor  Comniidus,  his  history,  i.  108. 
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Cieineiui,   Flarias  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  why  distingaishni  as 

nwrtyr%  iL  i5,  note  M. 
Ciement  III.»  pope,  and  the  emperor  Henry  IlL,  matoaUy  eonfirm 

other's  cioverei^  characters,  r.  478. 

• v.,  pope,  transfers  the  holy  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  ti.  357. 

wlorgy,  when  first  disting^iiished  from  the  laity,  L  562,  ii.  277.    The  tanks  and 

numbers  of,  how  multiplied,  282,  284.     Exempted  from  municipal  nfficea 

and  personal  taxes,  283,  vide  note  G.    Their  property,  284^  285.    Their 

ofienoes  only  cognizable  by  their  own  order,  287, 288.    V alentuuta'a  ediol 

to  restrain  the  avarice  of,  549. 
Glodiont  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Omolv 

his  reign,  iii.  429,  430,  Jiote  M.     ' 
CSledius  Albinus,  p^ovemor  of  Britain,  his  steady  fidelity  daring  die  revofai- 

tioBs  at  Rome,  u  130.     Declares  himself  against  Julianas,  131. 
Ck>tilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  is  married  to  Clovis»  king  of  tka 

Fhinks,  and  converts  her  Pagan  bosbtuad,  iii.  574.    SxhcMts  her  hosbaod 

to  the  Gbthic  war,  581,  582. 
CWvist  king  of  the  Franks,  lus  descent,  and  reign,  iii.  568. 
Claverias,  bis  aocoant  of  the  okgects  of  adoration  among  the  andent  Over- 
mans, L  269,  Ttotei  note  0.  270. 
Cochineal,  importance  of  the  discovery  o^  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  iv.  66, 

note. 
Code  of  JoAtinian,  how  fi>rmed,  iv.  192.    New  edition  o^  331. 
Codicils,  how  fiu*  admitted  bv  the  Roman  law  respecting  testaments,  tv.  324 

364. 
Oenobitest  in  monkish  history,  described,  iiL  537. 
Coinage,  how  regolaied  by  the  Roman  emperors,  vi.  342,  note  M. 
— — ——  of  Arabia,  v.  277,  note  M. 
Colchos,  die  modem  Mingrelia,  described,  iv.  225.    Manners  of  the  native^ 

227.    Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the  P^mans,  and  repeataiM^  891, 

232.    Colchian  war,  in  consequence,  235. 
Coliseum,  of  the  emperor  Titus,  observadons  on,  i  397,  vi  533,  noie  M 

Exhibition  of  a  bull-feast  in,  534. 
CoUyridian  heretics,  an  account  of,  v.  105. 
Colonies,  Roman,  how  planted,  i.  43. 
Colonna,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  vi.  461* 
Coloasos  of  Rhodes,  eome  accoant  of,  v.  219. 
Colamas  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  i.  31. 
Comana,  the  rich  temple  oi\  suppressed,  and  the  revenues  confiscated,  fay  tna 

emperors  of  the  East,  ii.  136. 
Combat,  judicial,  origin  of,  in  the  Salic  laws,  iii.  596.    The  laws  o^  aooord* 

ing  to  the  assise  of  Jerusalem,  v.  602.    Apology  for  the  practice  of^  vi 

148,  note. 
Comets,  account  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Jostinian,  iv.  d89. 

Aathors  who  record  their  return,  note  M.  291. 
Commentiolus,  his  disgraceful  waiiare  against  the  Avars,  iv.  447. 
Commodos,  emperor,  his  education,  character,  and  rdgn,  i  102.    BpigrHni 
^OQ,  112,  note  M.    His  death,  115^  note  W. 
Comneni,  orip^n  of  the  family  of,  iv.  613.     Its  extincdon,  vi.  413. 
Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Vii^^in  Mary,  tlie  doctrine  o^  from  whdMse 

derived,  v.  105. 
Concubine,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  explained,  iv.  532. 
Conflagration,  general,  ideas  of  the  primitive  Christians  oonooming;  i  537, 

note. 
Conquest,  the  vanity  o^  not  so  justifiable  as  the  derire  of  spoil,  ii  566.    li 

radier  achieved  by  art  than  personal  valor,  iii  389. 
Conrad  III.,  emperor,  engages  in  the  second  crusade,  vi.  4.    His  diaasUtMif 

expedition,  5,  9,  note  M. 
■    ■         of  Monterrat  defends  Tyre  against  Sala^a,  vi  98.    Is  aan* 

■iBated,  33. 
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treaty  of,  ♦  67. 

CoDBtaiis,  the  third  «on  of  &  nstantine  the  Great,  is  aent  to  fjovem  At 
wef  tenr  provinoea  of  the  empire,  ii.  165.  Divirion  of  die  eiii|)ire  aaMiiM 
luiB  and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  177.  la  invaded  by  hSk 
brother  Coostaotine,  186.  Is  killed,  on  the  nsarpation  of  Magnentiiii^ 
188.  Kspouaed  the  cause  of  Athanasias  against  his  brotbrar  ConstantioSi 
339. 

— 1-  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  375,  fu^et  M. 

CoQStantia,  princess,  graoddaaghter  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  is  carried  bj 
her  mother  to  the  camp  of  the  usurper  Prooopius,  ii.  533.  Narrowly  ea> 
capos  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  dnadi,  588.  Marries  the  emperor  Gki^ 
tian,  591,  note. 

Gonstantina,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  widow  of  Hannibalii^ 
nus,  places  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  tlie  general  Vetranio^  it  189.  Ii 
married  to  Gallns,  204.    Her  character,  905.    Dies,  208. 

.  ,  widow  of  the  Bastem  emperor  Maurice,  the  cruel  fate  o^  and 

her  daughters,  iv.  454. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  i 
454.  His  history,  455.  He  is  saluted  empesroe  l^  the  British  legions  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  457.  Marries  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian, 
163.  Puts  Maximian  to  death,  469.  General  review 'of  his  administra- 
tion in  Gaul,  471.  Undertakes  to  deliver  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Max- 
entiuH,  474.  Defeats  Maxentius  and  enters  Rome,  480.  His  alliance 
with  Licinius,  485.  Defeats  Licinius,  492.  Peace  concluded  with  Licin- 
ius,  492.  His  laws,  493.  Chastises  the  Cloths,  497.  Second  civil  war 
with  Licinius,  497.  Motives  which  induced  him  to  make  Byzantium  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  iL  86.  Declares  his  determination  to  spring  fitmi 
divine  command,  94.  Despoils  other  cities  of  their  ornaments  to  decorate 
his  new  capital,  98.  Ceremony  of  dedicating  his  new  city,  106.  Form 
of  civil  and  military  administration  established  there,  106.  Separates  the 
civil  from  the  military  administration,  125.  Corrupted  military  discipline, 
126.  His  character,  153.  Account  of  bis  family,  156.  His  jealousy  of 
his  son  Cri^pus,  158.  Mysterioas  deaths  of  Crispus  and  Licinius,  160. 
His  repentance,  and  acts  of  atonement  inquired  into,  161.  His  sons  and 
nephews,  163.  Sends  them  to  superintend  the  several  provinces  of 
the  empire,  165.  Assists  the  Sarmatians,  and  provokes  the  Goths,  166, 
167.  Reduces  the  Goths  to  peace,  170.  His  deatli,  173.  His  conversion 
to  Christianity,  attempt  to  ascertain  the  date  of,  248.  His  Pagan  super- 
stition, 250.  Protects  the  Christians  of  Gaul,  251.  Publishes  the  edict 
of  Milan,  252.  Motives  which  recommended  the  Christians  to  his 
favor,  254.  Exhorts  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Christian  profession, 
257.  His  famous  standard  the  Labanim  described,  259,  260.  His  cele- 
brated vision  previous  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius,  262.  Story  of  the 
miraculous  cross  in  the  air,  265.  266,  note  M.  His  conversion  accounted 
for,  from  natural  and  probable  causes,  267.  Occasion  of  his  conversion, 
267,  note  M.  His  theological  discourses,  270.  His  devotion  and  privi- 
leges, 270.  The  delay  of  his  baptism  accounted  for,  271.  Is  commemo- 
rated as  a  saint  by  the  Greeks,  273.  His  edict  against  heretics.  295.  Fa- 
vors the  cause  of  Csecilian  against  Donatus,  298.  His  sensible  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  325.  How  prevailed  on  to  ratify  the  Nicene 
creed,  326.  His  levity  in  religion,  328.  Granted  a  toleration  to  his  Pagan 
subjects,  364.  His  reform  of  Pagan  abuses,  364.  Was  associated  with 
Heathen  deities  after  his  death,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  367.  His  dia- 
eovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  433.  Builds  a  magnificent  church  on  tho 
spot,  43J.  Publication  of  his  fictitious  donation  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
r.  34  Interdiction  of  marriage  with  strangers,  ascribed  to  him,  359. 
BxceptiOMi,  360. 

^onstantiue  \I  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  preside  over 
iKtol.  li  AiS.     Di>dsion  of  the  empire  an  toner  him  and  his  brotheia,  <■ 
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ttae  death  4if  tiieir  fiithar^  177.    Invades  his  brotiier  Coustans,  L8€^  and  ii 
killed,  1»8. 
Cdustantine  III.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  572. 

■  '  IV.,  Pogonatas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  575. 

■  V.  Copronymas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  583.    Singv 
iar  and  tragic  history  of  his  five  sons,  585,  note  M.    Revolt  of  Artavusdea^ 
and  troubles  on  account  of  image  worship,  v.  12.    Abolishes  the  monkish 
order,  13. 

*  VT.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  586. 

V7I.  Porphyrogenitus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  602.    Hia 


caotions  against  revealing  the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire,  v.  284.  Acioont 
of  his  works,  336,  their  imperfections  pointed  out,  338.  Account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  356.  Justifies  the  marriage  of  his  aoo 
with  the  princess  Bertha  of  France,  360. 

VIII.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  603. 

— — — —  IX.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  609,  610. 

— ^—  —  X.  Monomachus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  612. 

XI.  Ducas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  615. 

PalflBologus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  his  reign,  vL  36&. 


His  death,  402.     His  obsequies,  409. 
—  Sylvanus,  founder  of  the  Paulicians,  v.  389.    His  death,  390. 

-,  a  private  soldier  Id  Britain,  elected  emperor  for  the  sake  of  hia 


name,  iii.  226.    He  reduces  Gaul  and  Spain,  227,  302.    His  reduction  and 
death,  302. 

— ; — ,  general  under  Belisarius  in  Italv,  his  death,  iv.  174. 

Constantinople,  its  situation  described,  wiu  the  motives  which  induced 
Coustantine  the  Great  to  make  this  city  the  capital  of  his  empire,  ii.  87, 
88.  Its  local  advantage's,  93.  Its  extent,  96.  Progress  of  the  work,  97. 
Principal  edifices,  99.  How  furnished  v«rith  inhabitants,  101.  Privileges 
granted  to  it,  103.  Its  dedication,  106.  Review  of  the  new  form  of 
civil  and  military  administration  established  there,  106.  Is  allotted  to 
Constantine,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in  the  division  of 
the  empire,  176.  Violent  contests  there  between  the  rival  bishops,  Paul 
and  Macedonius,  357.  Bloodv  engagement  between  the  Athanasiana 
and  Arians  on  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Constantine,  557.  Triumphant 
entry  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii  392.  The  senate  oC  allowed  the  same 
powers  and  honors  as  that  at  Rome,  404.  Arrival  of  Valens,  as  emperor 
of  the  East,  530.  Revolt  of  Procopius,  530.  Continued  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Arian  heresy  during  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens, 
iii.  82.  Is  purged  from  Arianism  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  86.  Coun« 
cil  of,  88.  Is  enriched  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  mar^s,  156.  In- 
surrection against  Gainas  and  his  Arian  Gbths,  337.  Persecution  of  the 
archbishop,  St  Chrysostom,  343.  Popular  tumults  on  his  account,  344. 
ICarthquake  t^ere,  346.  The  city  and  Eastern  empire  distracted  by  the 
factions  of  the  circus,  56,  57.  Foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
iv.  85.  Other  churches  erected  there  by  Justinian,  89.  Triumpli  of 
Belisarius  over  the  Vandals,  133,  137.  ^tate  of  the  armies  under  the 
emperor  Maurice,  448.  The  armies  and  city  revolt  against  him,  450. 
Deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  Persians  and  Avars,  474.  Religious 
war  about  the  Trisagion,  524.  Prospectus  of  the  remaining  history  of' 
the  Eastern  empire,  567.  Sunmiarv  review  of  the  five  dynasties  of  tlie 
Greek  empire,  635.  Tumults  in  the  city  to  oppose  the  destruction  of 
images,  v.  12.  Abolition  of  the  monkish  order  by  Constantine,  13,  14 
First  siege  of^  by  the  Saracens,  273.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens 
278.  Review  of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  century 
336.  Riches  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  348.  The  Imperial  palace 
of^  350.  Officers  of  state,  354.  Military  character  of  the  Greeks,  367. 
The  name  and  character  of  Romans  supported  to  the  last,  377.  DecUna 
and  reviv^  of  literature,  378.  The  city  menaced  by  the  Turks,  418 
Aoooant  of  the  Varangians,  423.     Naval  expecitions  of  the  RoMiaiii 
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•gtioit  the  city,  427.  Origih  of  die  aejMbrBtion  of  the  0r6Bk  «tad  Litn 
charcbes,  vi.  48.  Mamacre  of  the  Latins,  55.  Invasion  of  the  Greeik 
empire,  and  cooqaest  of  the  city  by  the  crusaders,  71,  77.  The  ci^ 
taken,  and  Isaac  Angelos  restored,  80.  Part  of  the  city  barat  by  tin 
Latins,  83.  Second  nege  of  the  city  by  the  Latins,  85.  Is  pillaged,  88. 
Account  of  the  stataes  destroyed,  93.  Fartition  of  the  Greek  emf>ire  by 
the  French  and  Venetians,  97.  The  Greeks  rise  against  their  Latin  con- 
querors, 107.  The  city  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  125.  126,  note  M.  ^he 
saborb  of  Galata  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  195.  Hostilities  between  tfatt 
Genoese  and  the  emperor,  198.  How  the  city  escaped  the  Moguls,  22ai. 
Li  besieged  by  the  saltan  Amorath  IL,  284.  Is  compared  wiu  Rome^ 
942.  Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.,  saltan  of  the  Turks,  381,  387.  Is 
■tormed  aad  taken,  402.  Becomes  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire^ 
410. 

Constantius  Chloras,  governor  of  Dalmatia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by 
the  emperor  Cams,  m  the  room  of  his  ricioos  son  Carinas,  i.  394.  Ib  a»* 
Bociated  with  C»sar  by  Diocletian  in  his  administraticm,  408.  Assamea 
the  title  of  Augustus  on  the  abdicaticm  of  IModetian,  451.  Hts  death,  451. 
Granted  a  toleration  to  the  Christiana,  ii.  165. 

' ,  the  second  son  of  Constantine  the  (Treat,  ii.  163.    His  educa* 

tion,  164.  Is  sent  to  govern  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  166 
Seizes  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  174.  Conspires  dis 
death  of  his  kinsmen,  175.  Division  of  the  empire  among  him  and  his 
brothers,  176.  KestCMres  Chosroei^  king  of  Armenia,  180,  note  M.  Battle 
of  Singara  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  182.  Rejects  the  offers  of  Ma^- 
nentius  and  Vetramo,  on  Voe  plea  of  a  vision,  191.  His  oratioa  ttf  the 
illyrian  troops  at  the  interview  with  Vetranio,  191.  Defeats  Mag> 
nentius  at  the  battle  of  Mursi^  194.  His  councils  governed  by  eunuchia 
201.  Education  of  his  coupina  Gallus  and  Julian,  203.  Disgrace  ana 
death  of  Gallus,  207,  208.  Sends  for  Julian  to  court,  213.  Invests  him 
with  the  title  of  CsBsar,  214.  Visits  Rome,  216.  Presents  an  obelisk  to 
that  city,  218,  219,  note  M.  The  duadian  and  Sarmatian  ware,  220.  His 
Peman  negotiation,  222.  Mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  East,  230. 
Favors  the  Arians,  328.  His  religious  character  by  Aramianus  the  fais< 
torian,  330.  His  restless  endeavors  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  331.  Persecutes  Athanasins,  332.  Is  intimidated  by  hia 
brother  Constans,  and  invites  Atbanasius  back,  340.  His  severe  treat- 
ment of  those  bishops  who  refused  to  concur  in  deposing  Atbanasius^ 
345.  His  scrupulous  orthodoxy,  346.  His  cautious  conduct  in  expelling 
Atbanasius  from  Alexandria,  346.  His  strenuous  efforts  to  seize  hia 
person,  350.  Is  constrained  to  restore  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  356. 
Supports  Macedonius.  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  countenances  his 
persecutions  of  the  Catholics  and  Novatians,  357 — 359.  His  conduct 
towards  his  Pagan  subjects,  365.  Envies  the  fEune  of  Julian,  370,  note  M 
Recalls  the  legions  from  Gaul,  372.  Negotiations  between  him  and  Julian, 
381.  His  preparations  to  oppose  Julian,  389.  His  death  and  character, 
391. 

>  a  general,  relieves  the  British  emperor  Constantine  w^hen  be- 


sieged In  Aries,  iii.  304.     His  character  and  victories,  304.    His  marriage 
with  Placidia,  and  death,  363. 

,  secretary  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  his  matrimonial  negoti»* 


tion  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  iii.  405  —416. 

Consul,  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  79.    Alterations  this  office  underwent 

under  the  emperors,  and  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  env 

fire,  ii.  110.    The  office  of,  suppressed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iv.  110. 
8  now  sunk  to  a  commercial  agent,  vi.  436. 
Contracts,  the  Roman  laws  respecting,  iv.  366,  367,  note  W. 
Cbpts  of  Egypt,  brief  history  of)  iv.  557,  vide  note  M. 
Oorinth,  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrates  the  Isthmian  games,  under 
the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  404.    The  isthmus  of)  fortified  by  the  emperrir  J«» 
tinian,  iv.  93. 


Qornificia.  or  Fadilla,  iiiani.er  of  her  death  rehited,  i.  158,  nete  II. 

Cbmwall,  redaetion  df,  by  the  Saxons,  iii.  631. 

Corooa*'v  Gold,  nature  of  those  o^rings  to  tiie  Roman  emperor*,  tt.  tM 
151,  note  Q. 

Corsica,  island  of,  i.  32,  note  M. 

Corvinas  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  his  character,  vi.  359. 

Ousmas  Indicopteastes^  aecoont  o^  his  Christian  topography,  iv.  73,  nott, 
544,  nof^. 

Cusmo  of  Medicis,  his  character,  vi.  254 

Coiincils  and  &ynods,  i.  558 ;  of  Antioch,  n.  338 ;  Aries,  343,  344 ,  Basil,  vt 
309  ;  Caesarea,  ii.  335 ;  Carthage,  iii.  551,  iv.  133 ;  Chalcedon,  iii.  344,  vi 
M'**  Clermont,  v.  580;  Constance,  vi.  305,  309,  502;  Constantinople,  ii.  88, 
iv.  533,  536,  V.  10.  vi.  53;  Bphesus.  iv.  507,  515;  Ferrara,  vi.  316;  Flor 
ence,  vi.  317;  Frankfort,  v.  39;  Lyons,  iii.  578,  vi.  120,  158;  Milan,  ii 
343  ;  Nice,  ii.  317 ;  Pisa,  vi.  309,  501 ;  Pfeacentia,  v.  539  ;  Rimini/ ii.  324 
Sardica,  ii.  339,  344 ;  Toledo,  iii.  564,  614  ;  Tyre,  ii.  335,  343. 

Coant,  ^reat  difference  betvreen  the  ancient  and  modem  application  of  thii 
title,  ii.  125.  By  whom  first  invented,  125.  Of  the  sacred  largesses,  un* 
der  Constantine  the  Great,  his  office,  1S5.  Of  die  domestics  in  the  Bast- 
em  empbe,  his  office,  137. 

Coupele,  rock  of,  and  the  Cow's  Mouth,  or  issue  o^  che  Ghmges^  vL  S57,  vi4e 
note  M. 

Coartenay,  history  of  the  femily  of,  vi  132. 

Crescentius,  consul  of  Rome,  his  vicissitudes,  and  disgrace^]  death,  ▼.  63. 
Medal  of,  64,  fwte  M. 

Crete,  the  isle  of,  i.  32.  Subdued  by  the  Saracens,  v.  311.  Is  recovered  by 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  330.    Is  purchased  by  the  Venetians,  vi.  101. 

Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  the  penal  law  of  the  Romans,  iv.  376. 

tMspus,  son  of  Constantine  the  Ghreat,  is  declared  Cnsar,  i.  492.  Distin- 
guishes his  valor  against  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  495.  Forces  the  paa 
sage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Licinins,  500  His  oar 
acter,  ii.  158.     His  mysterious  death,  161. 

'    ,  the  patrician,  marries  the  daughter  of  Phocas,  and  oontributea  to 
depose  him,  iv.  455.     in  obliged  to  turn  monk,  457. 

Croatia,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  v.  407. 

Cross,  the  diiferent  sentiments  entertained  of  this  instrument  of  panishmeiM, 
by  the  Pagan  and  Christian  Romans,  ii.  260.  The  famous  standsu^  of,  in 
the  army  of  Constantine  the  Great,  described,  261.  His  visions  of,  262, 
7ioie  M.,  265.  The  holy  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ  discovered,  433,  jk^ 
M.  The  cross  of  Christ  undiminished  b^  distnbution  to  pilgrims,  434. 
Calvary,  question  as  to  its  having  been  a  hill,  435,  note  M. 

Crown  of  thorns,  ii.  434.     Its  transfer  from  Constantmople  to  Paris,  vi.  122. 

Orowns,  mural  and  obsidional,  the  distinction  between)  ii.  486,  note. 

Crusade,  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  council  of  Clertnont,  v.  543.  Histories 
and  documents  relating  to,  544,  note^  and  note  M.  Im^uiry  into  the  justice 
of  the  holy  war,  644.  Examination  into  the  private  motives  of  the  crasii- 
ders,  551.  Departure  of  the  crusaders,  552.  Account  of  the  chiefs,  656 
Their  march  to  Constantinople,  565.  Review  of  their  numbers,  57ft 
They  take  Nice,  575.  Battle  of  Dor^lesum,  577.  They  take  Antioch, 
583.  Their  distresses,  583.  Are  revived  by  the  discovery  of  the  Holy 
Lance,  586.  Siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  591.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
chosen  king  of  Jerasalem,  but  prefers  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  595.  The  second  crusade,  vi.  4.  The  crusaders  ill  treated  by 
the  Greek  emperors,  7.  The  third  crusade,  28.  Siege  of  Acre,  30. 
Fourth  and  fifth  crusades,  37.  Sixth  crusade,  40.  Seventh  crusade, 
44.  Recapitulation  of  the  fourth  crusade,  59,  60.  Treaty  witli  the 
Venetians,  65.    Gleneral  consequences  of  the  crusades,  127. 

Dtesiphon,  the  city  of,  plundered  by  the  Romans,  i.  241.  Its  situation  de* 
nribed,  ii  487.  Julian  decKnes  the  siege  of  it,  491,  note  M.  Is  — *-' 
hv  tlie  Saracens,  v.  180. 
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CoUai,  euiperoc  of  Chin^  hi*  diancter,  tL  29S. 

Canimand,  his  aaarrel  with  Alboin  the  Lombard,  hr  J90.    Is  daiii  hi  ImMII^ 

392.     Him  skoll  aaed  as  a  cap  for  wine,  397. 
Cardistan,  the  ancient  territory  of  Cardaene,  visited  L  430,  noit  M. 
Caropalata,  the,  his  oflSoe  ander  the  Oreek  emperorR,  ▼.  2!A. 
Oufltoma,  datiea  oC  impoaed  by  Aagrastos,  L  190,  noU  W. 
Cycle  of  Indictiona,  i.  479,  note,     i?he  origin  oC  traced,  and  how  now  enr 

ployed,  iL  141.  noU  O. 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  his  history  and  martyrdom,  ii.  34,  38. 
Cyprus,  the  kingdom  of^  be^owed  on  tne  house  of  Losignan,  by  Ridutrd  E 

of  England,  vl  57. 
Cyrene.  the  coast  oC  i.  30,  note  M.    The  Greek  colonies  there  finally  exter- 
minated by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  460.    Freqnoitly  confounded 

with  Carroon,  an  Arabian  ci^,  t.  243. 
Cyriade«,  an  obscure  fugitive,  is  set  up,  by  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  as 

emperor  of  B4)me,  i.  316. 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  pompons  relation  of  a  miraculous  appearance 

of  a  celestial  cross,  ii.  3f^.    His  ambiguous  character,  435. 
— — ^  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  life  and  character,  iv.  499.    Condemns 

the  heresy  of  Nestorins,  506.     Procures  the  decision  of  the  coundl  of 

Ephesus  against  Nestorius,  507.    His  court  intrigues,  512. 
Cyzicus,  the  cit;^  of,  escapes  for  a  time  destruction  fh>m  the  Goths,  i.  310 

Is  at  length  ruined  by  them,  311.    Is  seized  by  the  usurper  Prooopius,  ii 

533. 

D. 

Dacia,  conquest  of,  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  t  6.    Its  situation,  26.    Is  over 

run  by  the  Goths,  286.    Is  resigned  to  them  by  Aurelian,  341. 
Dnmons,  supposed  by  the  primitive  Christians  to  be  the  authors,  patrons, 

and  objects  of  idolatry,  i.  522. 
Dagisteas,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  besieges  Petra,  iv.  SS34.    Com- 

mtuidH  the  Huus  in  Italy  under  Narses,  269. 
Daimbert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  installed  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  v.  596, 

note  M. 
Dalmatia  described,  i.  25.    Produce  of  a  silver  mine  there,  188,  note. 
Dalmatias,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  created  Caesar,  ii.  164.    Is 

sent  to  govern  the  Gothic  frontier,  165.    Is  cruelly  destroyed  by  Constan- 

tins,  175. 

and  Eatvches,  the  monks,  iv.  511. 

Damascus,   siege  o^  by  the  Saracens,  v.  192.    The  city  reduced  both  b^ 

storm  and  by  treaty,  196,  197.      Remarks  on  Hughes's  tragedy  of  this 

siege,  200,  note.    Taken  and  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  vi  262. 
DamasQs,  bishop  of  Rome,  edict  of  Valentinian  addressed  to  him,  to  restrain 

the  crafty  avarice  of  the  Roman  clergy,  ii.  549.     His  sanguinary  contest 

with  Ursmus  for  the  episcopal  dignity,  552. 
Dames,  the  Arab,  his  gallant  enterprise  against  the  castle  of  Aleppo,  ▼. 

213. 
Damietta,  siege  o<i  vi.  37.     Taken  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  42. 
Damophilas,  archbishop  of  Constantinopie,  resigns  his  see,  rather  than  sub- 
scribe the  Nicene  creed,  iii.  386. 
Dandulo,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  his  character,  vi.  65.     Is  made  despot  oi 

Romania,  100.     Misapprehension  respecting,  109,  note  M. 
Daniel,  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instructions  to  St.  Boniface  for  the 

conversion  of  infidels,  iii.  544. 
Danielis,  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents  to  the  emp^eror  Basil,  v.  345.     Her 

visit  to  him  at  Constautinople,  352.     Her  testament,  352. 
Danube,  course  of  the  river,  and  the  provinces  of,  described,  i.  24. 
Daphne,  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  of,  neai  Antioch,  described,  ii.  447.    Ii 

converted  to  Christian  purposes  by  Glallus,  and  restored  to  the  Pagans  by 

Julian,  449,  450.    The  temple  burned,  450 
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Dtra,  the  fbrtiflcation  of,  b>-  Jastinian,  described,  iil  101, 102,  note  IL  Tu 
demolition  of,  by  the  Persians,  prevented  by  peace,  iv.  218.  Is  taken  by 
Chosrues,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  429. 

Darius,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  uL 
89. 

Darkness,  preternatural,  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  is  unnoticed  by  the 
heathen  philosophers  and  historians,  i.  589. 

Dastagerd,  the  Persian,  royal  seat  of,  plundered  by  the  emperor  Hezaclius, 
iv.  480,  note  M. 

Datianus,  governor  of  Spain,  yields  ready  obedience  tc  the  Imperial  edicts 
against  the  Christians,  ii.  71. 

Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  the  revolt  of  the  Ligurians  to  Justinian, 
iv.  171.  Escapes  to  Constantinople  on  the  taking  of  Milan  by  the  Bur* 
gundians,  176,  177. 

Debtors,  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  o^  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables^ 
iv.  272. 

Decemvirs,  review  of  their  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  Laws,  iv.  203, 
notes  M.  and  W.  These  laws  superseded  by  the  Perpetual  Edict,  312 
note  W.    Severity  of  these  laws,  370. 

Decius,  his  exaltation  to  the  empire,  i.  280.  His  defeat  by  the  Ooths,  and 
death  in  battle,  293. 

Decurions,  in  the  Roman  empire,  are  severely  treated  by  ^ae  Imperial  law8| 
ii.  142.    Their  office  compulsory  and  ruinous,  142,  notes  G.  and  M. 

Deification  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  species  of  idolatry  was  in- 
troduced, i  84,  85.  The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  practised  it,  84,  85, 
note  M. 

Delators  are  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Commodus,  to  gratify  his  hatred  of 
the  senate,  i.  105.    Are  suppressed  by  Pertinax.  120. 

Delphi,  the  sacred  omameuts  of  the  temple,  removed  to  Constantinople  by 
Constantine  tha  Great,  ii.  100,  note. 

Democracy,  a  form  of  government  unfavorable  to  freedom  in  a  large  state^ 
i.  40. 

Demosthenes,  governor  of  Csesarea,  his  gallant  defence  against,  and  heroic 
escape  from.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  317. 

Deogratias,  bishop  of  Ca.tnage,  humanely  succors  the  captives  brought  from 
Rome  by  Glenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii.  465. 

Derar,  the  Saracen,  his  characler,  v.  195.    The  sister  of,  208. 

Desiderius,  the  last  king  trf  the  Lombards,  conquered  by  Charlemagne, 
V.  27. 

Despot,  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  v.  354. 

Despotism  originates  in  superstition,  i.  264,  note. 

Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletiai:,  described,  i.  437. 

Diamouds,  the  art  of  cutting  them  unknown  to  the  ancients,  i.  190,  note, 

Didius  Jtlianus  purchases  the  Imperial  dignity  at  a  public  auction,  i 
127. 

Dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  number  and  government,  ii.  119. 

Diocletian,  tae  manner  of  his  military  election  to  the  empire,  i.  400.  His 
birth  and  character,  402,  403.  Takes  Maximian  for  his  colleague,  404. 
Associates,  as  CflBsars,  Galerius  and  Constantins  Chlorus,  406.  His 
triumph  in  conjunction  with  Maximian,  431.  Fixes  his  court  at  the  city 
of  Nicodemia,  433.  His  diadem  and  robes  described,  437.  Edict  o( 
from  an  inscription  found  at  Stratoniceia  by  Col.  Leake,  440,  note  hL 
Abdicates  the  empire,  441.  Parallel  between  him  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  442.  Passes  his  life  in  retirement  at  Salona,  444.  His  im- 
partial behavior  toward  the  Christians,  ii.  56.  Causes  that  produced  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  his  reign,  58.  Cruel  edicts  o(  69, 
note  G. 

Oion  Cassius,  the  historian,  i.  107,  rjotes  M.  and  G.  Screened  from  tlie  foiy 
of  tlie  soldiers,  by  the  emperor  A\3XJi«dei  Sevens,  181  His  retiremea^ 
t01«  note  W. 
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INfMooraa,  patiiareh  of  Alexandria,  hia  tratrageoas  bdui\  ior  tt  di6 

eoancil  cm  Epbeaaa,  hr.  516.     Is  deposed  ty  the  coaiicfl  of  Cbaleedcin 

518 
Dtaabil,  great  khan  of  the  Tnrka,  his  reoeption  of  the  ambaaaador  of  Jiutili- 

iai.  iv.  207,  208. 
Divorce,  the  liberty  and  abaae  at,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  348.    Limitaticms 

of,  349. 
Dooetes,  their  peculiar  teneu,  ii.  307,  308,  nota  Q.,  iv.  492,  493.    Dorivatka 

of  their  name,  ii.  308,  note. 
Dodona,  oracle  of  Jove  at,  iv.  5M5,  note  M. 
D<»minic  St.  Loricatus,  his  fortitude  in  tlagellatton,  ▼.  548. 
Dominos,  when  diis  epithet  was  applied  to  the  Roman  emperors,  L  430. 
Domitian,  emperor,  oppresses  the  Jews,  ii.  23.    His  treatment  of  his  kma* 

man  Flavins  Sabinas,  and  Flavins  Clemens,  24.    Assassination  oi|  25. 

,  Uie  Oriental  prafect,  is  sent  hy  the  emperor  Constltntins  to  refoAn 

the  sute  of  the  East,  then  oppressed  by  Gallos,  iL  206.    Is  pat  to  death 

there,  207. 
Donatas,  his  contest  with  GasciKan  for  the  see  of  Carthage,  ii.  S4T.     History 

of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  298,  360.    Persecation  of  the  Dooatists 

by  the  emperor  Honorios,  iii  372.    Qenseric  protects,  and  enUsts,  thdki, 

373. 
Dorylsam,  battle  of;  between  Kilidge  Arahun,  ton  of  Saltan  Sottman,  and 

the  ftrst  cmsaders,  v.  577. 
Doxology,  how  imrodaoed  into  the  charch  aenrioe,  and  how  perverted,  ti. 

354. 
Dramatic  representations  at  Bxnne,  charactfrr  of,  iii.  264. 
Dreams,  the  popular  opinion  of  the  pretemataral  origin  oi,  fiLvorable  to 

that  of  Constantino  previous  to  his  battli^  with  Maxentius,  iL  263 — ^265 

notes  M. 
Dromedary,  the,  extraordinary  speed  of,  i.  356,  nott, 
Dromones  of  the  Greek  empire,  described,  v.  365. 
Druids,  their  power  in  Gaul  suppreHsed  by  th(   emperors  Tiberias  and 

Claadias,  i.  38. 
Drases  of  Mount  Libanus,  a  character  of,  v.  532,  wrtn.    Recent  light  thrown 

on  their  superstition,  532,  note  M. 
Duke,  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  change  Itx  the  modem,  from  the 

ancient,  application  of  it,  ii.  125. 
Durazzo,  siege  oi^  by  Robert  Guiscard,  r.  468.    BariU  of^  between  him  and 

the  Greek  emperor  Alexius,  470. 


E. 

Earthquake,  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  pa*t  of  the  Roman  empire,  liL 
1  At  Constantinople,  396.  Account  of  those  that  hdp^»ened  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  iv.  291. 

Bast  India,  the  Roman  commercial  intercourse  with  that  region,  i.  69,  n4J^ 
M.    Commodities  of,  taxed  by  Alexander  Severus,  191. 

fibionites,  account  of  that  sect,  i.  516.  A  confutation  of  their  errors,  sup- 
posed by  the  primitive  fathers,  to  be  a  particular  object  in  the  writings 
of  Sl  John  the  Evangelist,  ii.  307.  Their  ideas  of  the  pertK)n  of  Jesus 
Christ,  iv.  488,  note  M. 

Ecclesiastes,  the  book  of;  why  not  likely  to  be  the  production  of  Cing  Solo- 
mon, iv.  139,  note.    Attempt  to  determine  its  date,  139,  itote  M. 

Ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  distinguished  by  the  fathers  vff  ibfi  Chnatiaa 
church,  ii.  277,  278. 

Ecdicins,  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant  conduct,  iii.  49^ 

Bcthesis  of  the  emperor  Heraclfus,  iv.  536. 

Edda,  the,  at  length  accessible  to  scholars,  i  283,  note  If.     Of  Id 
r^stem  of  mythology  in  the,  283. 
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Sdeesa  !«  serit  Tfom  Attila,  king  of  the  Hans,  m  \A4  tanhMstidot  to  iOm 
emptor  Tbeodosias  the  Yoanger,  iii.  406.  Engages  in  a  prnpoflal  to 
iMsasMnate  Attila,  416.  His  son  Odoacer  the  fllut  Barbarian  kuig  of  Italy, 
510. 

Bdeasa,  the  parest  dialect  of  the  Syriac  langaage  spoken  there,  i.  242,  note» 
The  property  of  the  Christians  there,  confiscated  by  the  emperOr  Julian, 
for  tm  disorderly  ccmdact  of  the  Arians^  if.  454.  Revolt  of  the  Roman 
troops  there,  iv.  499.  Account  of  the  school  of,  541.  Histoiy  of  the 
famoas  image  there,  v.  6.  The  city  and  principality  of,  seized  by  Baldwin, 
the  crosader,  580.    Is  retaken  by  Zenghi,  yi.  16.    The  account  of,  133. 

Bdict  of  Milan  pablished  by  Constantino  the  Great,  ii.  252. 

■diets  of  the  prastors  of  Rome  ander  the  repabli'\  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, ir.  310,  vide  notes  M.  and  W.  Perpetual  edict  of  Hadrian,  312^ 
313.  noiet  W.  and  Al. 

Bdom,  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Jews,  ii.  C, 
noie,  also  note  M. 

Bdrisites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  v.  326. 

ttdward  I.  of  England,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  vi.  45.  His  siiocesse% 
and  the  stoiy  of  his  wound,  45,  nofea  M. 

Bgidins,  his  character  and  revolt  in  Ghaul,  iii.  485.    His  son  Syagrins,  570. 

Bgypt,  general  description  of,  i.  80.  The  superstitions  of,  with  difficulty 
tolerated  at  Rome,  39.  Amount  of  its  revenues,  187.  Tumults  and 
civil  wu*  in  Alexandria,  327,  note  M.  Public  works  executed  thpre  by 
Probus,  386.  Conduct  of  Diocletian  there,  416.  Progress  of 'Chris- 
tianity there,  578.  Kdict  of  the  emperor  Valens  to  restrain  the  number 
of  recluse  monks  there,  ii.  547.  The  worship  of  Serapis,  how  introduced 
there,  iii.  143.  His  temple,  and  the  Alexandrian  library  destro3red  by 
the  bishop  Theophilus,  145,  146.  Origin  of  monkish  institutions  in,  521. 
G-reat  supplies  of  wheat  furnished  by,  for  the  city  of  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  64.  Early  civilization  of,  and  antiquities,  64, 
note  M.  Ecclesiastical  history  oft  iv.  556.  Reduced  by  the  Saracens,  v 
221.  Capture  of  Alexandria,  226.  Administration  of,  231.  Description 
o^  by  Amrou,  233.  The  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  589 
Bgvpt  conquered  by  the  Turks,  vi.  17,  22.  Qovernment  of  the  Maa 
alukes  there,  44. 

Blagabalus  is  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Emesa,  i.  167.  Was  thtf 
first  Roman  who  wore  garments  of  pure  silk,  iv.  67. 

Btephants,  inquiry  into  the  number  of,  brought  into  the  field  by  the  ancieai 
princes  of  the  East,  i.  244,  note.  With  what  view  introduced  in  the  CiP 
cus  at  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war,  396. 

Bleusinian  mysteries,  why  tolerated  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  ii.  544. 

Blizabeth,  queen  oi  England,  the  politi<»l  use  she  made  of  the  national  pal 
pits,  ii.  292,  note. 

Bmi^tion  of  the  ancient  northern  naticms,  the  nature  and  motives  of,  ex 
amined,  i.  263. 

Bmperors  of  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions,  iv.  313.  Their  legisl» 
tive  power,  315.  Their  rescripts,  316.  Of  Germany,  their  limited  pow 
era,  v.  68.  Of  Constantinople,  their  pomp  and  luxury,  350.  Officers  of 
the  palace,  state,  and  army,  354.  Adoration  of  the  emperor,  mode  of,  356. 
Their  public  appearance,  358.  Their  despotic  power,  363.  Their  navy, 
364.    They  retain  the  name  of  Romans  to  the  last,  377. 

Bmpire,  Roman,  division  of,  into  the  East  and  West  empires  by  Valentin- 
ian, ii.  529.    Extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  510. 

Encampment,  Roman,  described,  i.  18. 

Bnnodius,  the  servile  flatterer  of  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy,  if 
made  bishop  of  Pavia,  iv.  12,  note. 

B  pagathus,  leader  of  the  mutinous  prajtorians  who  murdered  their  prafeel 
Ulpian,  punished  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  *  182. 

Bpoesns,  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at,  destroyed  by  the  Gkithi^  i  319 
ComoiloC  iv.  507     Episcopal  riou  there,  569. 
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Bmnm^  the  rheCartcian.  is  made  empefror  of  the  West  by  ArbdgUlea  tfei 
Frank,  iti.  12S.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Iheodosias,  19:. 

Bagenias  FV.,  pope,  his  contest  with  the  oonncil  of  Basil,  ri.  310.  Pfocures 
a  reanion  of  the  Latin  and  Oreek  churches,  322.  Forms  a  league  againsi 
the  Turks,  350.     Kerolt  of  the  Roman  citizens  against  him,  504. 

Ragnbine  ubles,  the,  dag  ap  near  Cortona,  iv.  302,  notes  by  Gibboo  and  M. 

Bamenias  the  orator,  some  account  ot,  i.  449,  note. 

Bunapius  the  sophist,  his  diaracter  of  monks,  and  of  the  objects  of  their 
worship,  iii.  155.     A  fragment  of  his  quuted,  329,  note  M. 

Bunomians,  punishment  of,  by  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  agaiust 
heretics,  ii  81,  93. 

Bonucfas  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Eastern  commodities  nnpoited  and  taxrsd 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severas,  i.  191.  They  infest  the  piJaee  of  the 
third  Gordian,  S20.  Their  ascendency  in  the  court  of  Gonstantins,  ii.  201. 
Why  they  farored  the  Arians,  338,  note.  Procure  Ae  banishment  of 
Liherius,  bishop  of  Rome,  235.  A  oomipiracy  o(  to  disappotm  the 
schemes  of  BAfinus,  and  marry  the  emperor  Arcadias  to  Budoxia,  iii.  171. 
They  distract  the  court  of  the  emperor  Honorias,  875,  and  goyem  that  of 
Arcadias,  324.  Sclieme  of  Ghrvsaphius  to  aflsaasiaate  Atdia,  king  of  tlie 
Huns,  iii.  416.  Tlie  btstiop  of  Sees  and  liis  wiiole  ctiaptOT  castrated,  vi 
426,  note. 

Baric,  kin^  oi  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  his  conquests  in  Spain,  iii.  498.  Is 
rested  with  all  tlie  Boraan  conquests  beyond  the  Alps  by  Odoacer,  king 
of  Italy,  567. 

Rurope,  present  populatioB  of,  i.  54,  noie.  Evidences  that  the  climate  ot, 
was  much  colder  in  ancient  tlian  in  modem  times,  252.  This  alteration 
accounted  for,  254.  Final  division  of,  between  the  Western  and  Baotem 
empires,  iii.  164.  Is  ravaged  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns  995.  May  be 
considered  by  the  philosopher  as  one  great  republic,  637. 

Bosebia,  empress,  wife  of  Constantiua,  her  steady  friendship  to  Julian,  ii 
fill,  212.     Is  accused  of  arts  to  deprive  Julian  of  children,  215. 

BusebiuB,  his  character  of  the  followers  of  Artemon,  i.  584.  His  ow^n  char- 
acter, ii.  80.  His  "  History,"  78,  note  M.  His  story  of  the  miraculous 
appearauce  of  the  cross  in  the  sky  to  ConHtantine  the  Great,  65,  66. 

Eatropius  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  concerts 
his  marriage  with  Eudoxia  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Rufinus,  iii. 
171.  SucccMids  Rafinus  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  179.  His  character 
and  admin istration,  324.  Provides  for  his  own  security,  in  a  new  law 
against  treason,  329.  Takes  sanctuary  with  St  Ghrysostom,  334.  His 
death,  336. 

Eutyches,  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  supported  b^  the 
second  coancif  at  fipbesus,  iv.  515.  And  adhered  to  by  the  Armenians, 
.555. 

Buxine  Sea,  description  of  the  vessels  used  in  navigating,  i.  307.  The 
Periplus.  or  circumnavigation  ofi  by  Arrian,  iv.  224,  7iote.  That  by  Bal- 
last, 224. 

Exaltation  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  festival  of,  iv.  485. 

Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  government  of  Italy  settled  in,  and  adminislere«l 
by,  iv.  279,  408.     The  office  described,  v.  31,  32. 

Excise  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  i.  187. 

Excommunication  from  Christian  communion,  the  origin  of,  i.  567,  ii  298. 

Exile,  voluntary,  under  accusation  and  conscious  guilt,  its  advantages  among 
the  Romans,  iv.  382,  383. 

F. 

Fables  of  Pilpay,  various  translations  of,  their  character,  iv.  21 3,  note  If. 
217. 

Faith  and  its  operations  defined,  i.  544. 

Falcandus,  Hugo,  character  of  his  Historia  Sicula,  v.  494,  note.  His  lam- 
entation on  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  the  emperor 
Heni7  VI..  495. 
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ftikan  «r  tbe  Ghririan  chorcb,  oaiue  of  their  aaAere  mort^^y,  i  Sf6L 
aofita,  empress,  wife  of  Coastantine  tbe  Great,  causes  of  her  being  pat  W 

death,  ii.  162. 
Faastiua,  married  to  Marcus  Antoninas,  i.  93. 

t  the  widow  oi  the  emperor  Ckmstaotios,  coaoteDaoces  the  ravoU 

of  Procopias  agaiast  the  emperor  Valeos,  ii.  533. 
Felix  is  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  to  sapersede  Liberias,  who  was 

exiled,  ii.  355.    He  is  violently  expelled,  and  his  adherents  slaughtered, 

356. 

,  an  African  bishop,  his  martyrdom,  ii.  67. 

Ferdasi,  the  jPer^iao,  bis  poem  and  translations.  Hi.  13,  itoie  M. 

Ferishta,  the,  translations  of  by  Colonels  Dow  and  Briggs,  ▼.  499,  500^ 

notes  M. 
Festivals^  Pagan,  great  offence  taken  at,  by  the  primitiTe  Christians,  i.  534, 

525,  iii.  492,  493.     See  Games. 
Feadal  govemmeat,  the  mdimoits  oC  to  be  found  among  the  Scythians,  iii 

12,  25,  note  M. 
Figures,  numeral,  their  first  public  and  familiar  use,  v.  277,  278,  notes  M. 
Finances  of  the  Eoman  empire,  when  the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to  Con« 

stantinople,  reviewed,  ii.  140. 
Fiujpfal,  his  questionable  history,  whether  to  be  ccmnected  with  tbe  invasion 

of  Caledonia  by  the  emperw  Severus,  j.  153. 
Fire,  Greek,  the  Saracen  neet  destroyed  by,  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople, 

V.  280.    Is  long  preserved  as  a  secret,  282,  284.    Its  effects  not  to  be  com- 
pared v«rith  gunpowder,  367. 
Firmus,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  his  revolt  against  the  emperor  Anrelian,  i- 

358. 
the  Moor,  his  revolt  agam^  Valentinian,  ii.  571.    Suppressed  by 

Theodosius,  572.     Duration  of  this  war,  573,  note  M. 
Flagellation,  its  efficacy  in  penance,  and  how  proportioned,  v.  547. 
^lamens,  JEU>man,  th^r  number,  and  peculiar  office,  iii.  133. 
Flaminian  way,  its  course  described,  iv.  270,  note. 
Flavian,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  is  killed  at  the  second  council  of 

Ephesas,  iv.  516. 
Fleece,  golden,  probable  origin  of  the  fable  of,  iv.  226. 
Flor,  Roger  de,  a  sucoessral  Arragonese  admiral,  vL  166,  note  G.,  168, 

note  M. 
Florence,  the  foundaticm  of  that  city,  iii.  217,  note.    Is  besieged  by  Rada- 

gaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stilicho,  217,  218. 
Florentine,  prAtorian  prsefect  of  Gaul  under  Constantius,  his  charactei,  ii. 

344,  374.    Is  condemned  by  tbe  tribunal  of  Chalcodon,  but  suffered  to 

escape  by  Julian,  399. 
Florianus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  his  eager  usarpatioo  of  the  bo- 

perial  dignity,  i.  374. 
Fornication,  not  clearly  proved  by  the  gospel  aathorities  to  be  a  saffieient 

plea  for  divorce,  iv.  350,  note  M.,  352. 
France,  modem,  computation  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  tbe 

average  of  their  taxation,  ii.  147, 148,  note  M. 
'»       '   ,  the  name  of,  whence  derived,  iii.  604.    Derivatioo  of  the  French 

language,  611,  Tiote.    Childeric  deposed,  and  Pepin  appointed  king,  by 

papal  sanction,  v.  38.    Reign  and  character  of  Charlemagne,  44,  45.    Ivk 

vasipn  o^  by  the  Saracens,  285. 
^jpiMiigipam*  Ceocio,  his  ferocious  treatment  of  the  persons  of  Pope  Gelaaius 

n.  and  his  college  of  cardinals,  vi  427.    Derivation  of  his  &mily  namo^ 

460. 
Vzanks,  their  orisin  and  confederacy,  L  299.    The  nations  cmnposiog  1^ 

<9S,  note  M.    They  invade  Gaul,  and  ravage  Spain,  300,  301.    They  pass 

over  into  AArica.  301.     Bold  and  successful  return  of  a  colony  of,  trom 

Itte  lea  of  Pontns,  by  sea,  384.    Tbf;y  overran  and  establish  tbeniselvrf 

•t  Twuindria  in  Germany,  ii.  231.    Their  fidelity  to  the  Ronan  fpnn 
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rK,  iii.  SS9.  Origin  of  the  Meroving^  race  of  their  kinip.  4S8.  Hciiv 
oon/erted  to  ChriifUaDity,  543.  Reiffn  of  their  kin^;  Clovu,  568.  Find 
cmtablishroent  of  the  French  monarcny  in  Gaul,  587,  588.  Their  law« 
590,  no/€  M.  Their  object  rapine,  not  t)ie  occopatiou  and  divisiiMi  of  coo> 
oaered  landa,  598.  M.  Sifimondi't  account  of  them,  598,  note  M.  Oive 
the  name  of  France  to  their  oonqueats  in  Oaul,  604.  They  degenerate 
into  a  state  of  anardiy,  610.  They  invade  Italy,  ir.  175, 176.  Their  mili 
tar^  character,  v.  373. 

Fravitta,  the  Goth,  his  character,  and  deadly  quarrel  with  his  countryman 
Priulf,  iiu  71.     His  operations  against  Gainas,  337. 

Frederic  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  tyranny  in  Italy,  y.  67.  Von  Bav* 
mer's  History  of  the  House  of  Bwabia,  67,  note  M.  Engages  in  the 
third  crusade,  vi.  4.  His  disastrous  expedition,  7,  10.  Sacrifices  Ar- 
Dold  of  Brescia  to  the  pope,  433.  His  reply  to  the  Roman  ambassadorsi 
444. 

—  II.  is  driven  out  of  Italy,  v.  67.  His  disputes  with  the  pope,  and 
reluctant  crusade,  vi.  38,  39.  Exhorts  the  European  princes  to  unite  in 
opposing  the  Tartars,  219. 

III.,  the  last  emperor  crowned  at  Rome,  vi.  505. 


Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  oi,  v.  344. 

Fritigem,  the  Gothic  cbie^  extricates  himself  from  the  hands  of  Lupicinus^ 

eivemor  of  Thrace,  iii.  37.     Defeats  him,  38.     Battle  of  Salices,  41 
i<i  strength  recruited  by  the  accession  of  new  tribes,  43.    N^otiates  with 
Valens,  49.     Battle  of  Hadrianople,  49.    The  union  of  the  Gothic  tribes 
broken  by  his  death,  63. 
F^^jedmen,  among  the  Romans,  their  rank  in  society,  iv.  340. 
Frumentius  was  the  first  Christian  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  ii.  276. 
Fulk  of  Nenilly,  his  ardor  in  preaching  the  fourth  crusade,  vi.  60. 

G. 

Gabinius,  king  of  the  dnadi,  is  treacherously  murdered  by  MaroeUinas^ 

governor  of  Valeria,  ii.  588. 

Gaian,  his  diBciples  at  Alexandria,  iv.  557. 

Gaillard.  M.,  character  of  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne,  v.  44,  note. 

Gainas,  the  Goth,  is  commissioned  by  Stilicho  to  execute  bis  revenge  on 
Rufinus,  prsefect  of  the  East,  iii.  177.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against  the 
rtivolter  Tribigild,  333.    Joins  him,  336.     His  flight  and  leath,  339 

Gaius,  Institutes  of,  newiy  recovered,  iv.  331,  note  M. 

Gala,  probable  derivation  of  the  term,  v.  357,  note. 

Gulata,  suburb  of  Constantinople,  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  vi.  195. 

Galerius  is  associated  in  the  administration,  as  Caesar,  by  the  empen  . 
Diocletian,  i.  406.  Is  defeated  by  tne  Persians,  423.  Surprises  ax^ 
overthrows  Narses.  425.  Assumes  th**  title  of  Augustus,  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian,  451.  His  jealousy  of  Constantino,  456.  Deems  i 
prudent  to  acknowledge  him  Caesar,  458.  His  unsuccessful  invasion  of 
Italy,  463.  Invests  Licinias  with  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Severus, 
466.  His  death,  469.  From  what  causes  he  entertained  an  aversion  to 
the  Christians,  ii.  60.  Obtains  the  countenance  of  Diocletian  for  i)er8e< 
cuting  them,  62.  Publishes  an  edict  of  toleration  just  before  his  death, 
75,  76,  noie  M. 

Galilfleans,  twofold  application  of  that  name  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity, 
ii.  21.  Conjecture  as  to  Tacitus  having  confounded  the  two  sects,  22.  Ref> 
utation  of  the  same,  22,  notes  G.  and  M.  Why  the  emperor  Julian  applied 
this  name  to  the  Christitms,  441. 

Galleys  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  v.  365. 

Qallienus,  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  is  associated  by  him  in  the  Imperiil 
throne,  i.  298.  Prohibits  the  senators  from  exercising  military  employ- 
ments,  304  Character  of  his  administration  after  the  captivity  of  hxs 
fether,  320  Names  Claudius  for  bis  s-|?ces8or,  332.  Favored  the  C^ris 
it  53 
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#«lhi8  dected  emperor,  on  the  jiinority  of  HosdltanoA  the  son  of  Decioi,  L 
395. 

,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  education,  ii.  203,  note  Q.  If 
invested  with  the  title  of  Ctesar,  204.  His  craelty  and  impradence,  204, 
305.  His  dingrace  and  death,  208.  Embraced  the  doctrine,  bat  neglected 
the  daties,  of  Christianity,  411.  Converts  the  grove  of  Daphne,  at  Anti* 
och,  to  a  Christian  burial-place,  448. 

Games,  public,  of  the  Romans,  described,  i.  224,  iii.  263.  Account  of  the 
factions  of  the  Circus,  ii.  56.    Of  the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  57. 

Ganges,  source  of  that  river,  vi.  257,  note  M. 

Qaudentins,  the  notary,  condemned  to  death  under  Julian,  ii.  400. 

Gaul,  the  province  oi,  described,  i.  22.  The  power  of  the  Druids  suppressed 
theie  bv  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  38.  Cities  in,  61.  Amount  of  the  trib> 
ute  paid  by  this  province  to  Rome,  187.  Is  defended  against  the  Franks 
by  Posthumus,  300,  301.  Succession  of  usurpers  there,  348.  Invasion 
of,  by  the  Lygians,  379.  Revolt  of  the  Bagaudse  suppressed  by  Maxim 
ian,  407.  Progress  of  Christianity  there,  580,  581.  Proportion  of  the 
capitation  tax  levied  there  by  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  145.  Is  invaded 
by  the  Germans,  231.  The  government  of,  assigned  to  Julian,  233.  His 
civil  administration,  244.  Is  invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  555.  And  of  Gratian,  iii.  44.  Destruction  of  idols  and  tem- 
ples there,  by  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  141.  Is  overrun  by  the  barbarous 
troops  of  Rada^isus,  after  his  defeat  by  Stilicho,  222.  Is  settled  by  the 
Gk>ths,  Burg^ndians,  and  Franks,  313.  Assembly  of  the  seven  provmces 
in,  320.  Reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in,  425.  Origin  cf 
the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the  Franks  in,  428.  Invasion  of,  by 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  433,  435.  Battle  of  Chalons,  440.  Revolutions 
of^  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian,  498.  Conversion  of,  to  Christi- 
anity by  the  Franks,  543,  573.  Representation  of  the  advantages  it  en- 
joyed under  the  Roman  government,  566.  Conquests  and  prosperity  of 
Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  567.  Character  and  reign  of  Clovis,  568. 
The  Alemanni  conquered,  572.  Submission  of  the  Armoricans,  and  the 
Roman  troops,  576.  Final  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gkiul, 
587.  History  of  th**  Salic  laws,  590.  The  lands  of,  how  claimed  and 
divided  by  tne  Barbarian  conquerors  of,  598.  Domain  and  benefices  ot 
the  Merovin^an  princes,  599,  600.  Allodial  and  Salic  lands,  600.  Fe 
males  not  to  inherit,  601,  note  M.  Usurpations  of  the  Seniors,  601.  Privi 
leges  of  the  Romans  in,  608. 

Gtedrosia,  revolutions  of  the  sea-coast  o^  i.  239,  note, 

G^lalsean  aera  of  the  Turks  when  settled,  v.  522. 

Gtelasius,  pope,  his  zeal  a^nst  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Lupercali^ 
iii.  492.    Deplores  the  miserable  decay  of  Italy,  518. 

— — ^  II.,  his  rough  treatment  by  Cencio  Frangipani,  vi.  427. 

Gelimer  deposes  Hilderic,  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  and  usurps  the  gor- 
emment,  iv.  114.  Is  defeated  by  Belisarius,  127.  His  final  defeat,  131, 
132.  His  distressful  flight,  132,  135.  Surrenders  himself  to  Belisariufl* 
137,  138.    Graces  his  triumph,  138.     His  peaceful  retirement,  140. 

General  of  the  Roman  army,  his  extensive  power,  i.  76. 

Generosity,  Arabian,  striking  instances  of,  v.  91. 

Gennadius,  the  monk,  his  denunciations  against  a  Greek  nnion  with  the 
Latin  church,  vi.  386.     His  duplicity,  386,  note. 

Gennerid,  the  Roman  general,  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  his  character, 
iii.  274. 

Genoese,  their  mercantile  establishment  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  at  Constanti- 
nople, vi.  195.    Their  war  with  the  emperor  Cantacuzeuus,  198. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  nis  character,  iii.  370.     Gtoes  over 
to  Africa  on  the  invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  371.    His  successes  there 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Donatists,  373.     Devastation  of  Africa  by  bui 
troops,  375.    Besieges  Bonifhce  in  Hippo  Req^ius,  376.     His  treache**- 
of  Carthage,  380     Strengthens  himsell   by  an  alliaBM 
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▲ttfla,  kinff  of  the,  Hoaa,  394.  His  bnital  treataieiit  of  his  mi's  wOk 
daaghter  of  Theodoric,  427.  Raises  a  naval  force  and  invades  Italy,  4^ 
His  sack  of  Rome,  463.  Destroys  the  iieet  of  Migorian,  482.  fiia  oafil 
depredaiioQs  in  Italy,  486.  His  claim  on  the  Eastern  empire,  487.  J)& 
stniys  the  ELomau  fleet  under  Basiliscaa,  497.  Waa  an  Anan,  and  persci- 
cutcd  bin  Catholic  sohjects,  548. 

Oentlenian,  etymology  of  the  term,  v.  562,  note. 

C}«v»pooics  of  the  emperor  Conaantine  Porphyrogenitoje,  aoooont  a^  w 
3i7. 

Ovorgp  of  Cappadocia  sapersedes  Anastasins  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  ii 
348.  His  scandalous  history,  and  tragical  death,  349,  350,  noie  M.  Be* 
oomes  the  tutelar  saint  of  Bnj^land,  454,  vide  note  M. 

fitepidffi,  Ardaric,  king  of  the,  iii.  392.  Their  encroachments  <m  the  S«ast 
em  empire  checked  by  the  Lombards,  iv.  192.  Are  reduoed  by  thenv 
391. 

Oergovia,  besieged  by  Julius  CsBsar,  iii.  604. 

Oermanus,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  his  character  and  prcmotioo 
lo  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  Italy,  iv.  266.    His  death,  267. 

Germany,  the  rude  institutions  of|  the  basis  of  the  originiJ  principles  of 
European  laws  and  manners,  L  249,  250,  note  M.  Its  ancient  extent, 
251.  Climate  of;  252,  253,  note  M.,  note  G.  How  peopled,  255.  l*he 
natives  unacquainted  with  letters  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  257.  Laden 
and  Quizot's  remarks  on,  257,  note  M.  Had  no  cities,  258.  Manners  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  260.  Population,  262.  State  of  Ubertv  among 
them,  263.  Authority  of  their  magistrates,  265.  Coiyugal  uiith  and 
chastity,  267.  Their  religion,  269.  Their  bards,  272,  note  G.  Collection 
of  iheir  national  songs,  272,  note  M.  Anns  and  discipline,  272,  273. 
Their  feuds,  274.  General  idea  of  the  German  tribes,  277.  Probus 
carries  the  Roman  arms  into  Germany,  380.  A  frontier  wall  built  by 
Prubuy,  from  the  Rliine  to  the  Danube,  381.  Invasion  of  G«al  by  the 
Germans,  ii.  231,  553.  State  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  v.  49. 
The  imperial  crown  eHtabliahed  iu  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany,  by 
the  fifHt  Othu,  55.  Divisiou  of.  among  independent  princes,  68.  For- 
mation of  the  Germanic  constitution,  69.  State  assumed  by  the  em- 
peror, 72. 

OerontiuH,  count,  sets  up  MaximuR  as  emperor  in  Spain,  iii.  302.  Beheads 
lii8  friend  and   his  wife  at  their  own  entreaties,  and  commits  suicide, 

Geiu  and  Caracalla,  sons  of  the  emperor  Severus,  their  fixed  antipathy  to 

each  other,  i.  151. 
Ghcbers  of  Persia,  history  of,  v.  265,  270. 
Gliibolines  and  Guelphs,  disputes  of  the,  v.  67,  vi.  426. 
Gibraltar,  rock  of,  iii.  311.     Derivation  of  the  name  of,  v.  252. 
Gildo  the  Moor,  his  rcvoli  in  Africa,  iii.  180.     His  defeat  and  death,  185. 
Giratie,  the  camclopardalis,  i.  113,  ttotes. 
Gladiators,  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a  party  o(,  reserved  for  the  tri 

umph  of  Probus,  i.  386.     The  combats  of,  abolished  by  the  emperor  Hono 

rius,  iii.  209. 
Glycerius  is  made  emperor  of  Rome,  iii.  507.     Exchanges  the  sceptre  fox 

the  bishopric  of  Salona,  507.     Murders  Julius  Nepos,  and  is  made  arch* 

bishop  of  Milan,  .'#08. 
Gnostics,  character  and  account  of  the  sect  of,  i.  518,  519.    Principal  sects 

into  which  they  are  divided,  521,  note  M.     Their  peculiar  tenets,  520,  521, 

noie^  also  ntfte  M.,  549,  note  M.  ii.  308,  notes  G.  iv.  492. 
Gkwifrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade,  t. 

558.     His  route  to  Constantinople,  564,  568.     Rejects  the  title  of  king  of 

Jerusalem,  495.     Compiles  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  600.    Form  (M  hie 

admiuistratioiA,  Wl^  eX  seq. 
^kof^  and  Mngog.  the  jfaraous  rampart  oC  described,  iv.  103,  note.    The  Hvw 

Miapeoted  lio  b&  tl.e  scriptural^  v.  410. 
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floliTintlu,  wife  of  Leovigtld,  ktag  of  Spain,  her  piouf  cmel^  to  ike 
'princess  Ini^ndis,  iii.  55^.  O 

Gkkd  of  affliction,  the  tax  so  denominated  in  the  Bastem  empire,  aboliflhe4 

'"  by  the  emperor  Anastasiua,  iv.  73,  74,  note  It. 

Golden  Horn,  why  the  Bofsphoms  obtained  this  appeUati<m  in  remote  an- 

'■  tiqaity,  ii,  89. 

Gordian,  proconsnl  of  Africa,  his  character  and  elevation  to  die  empire  of 

''  Rome,  1.  Si04.    His  son  associates  with  kim  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  ^5.  * 

■*  the  third  and  yoangest,  declared  Otesar,  L  210.    Is  deouired  empe- 

ror by  the  array,  on  toe  murder  of  Maximns-  and  Balbinns,  219,  nofer  <^ 
and  M.  '  PhtHp' orders  his  execation,'  and  suooeeds  him,  333.  Gertaia  dis 
crenancies  explained,  223,  note  M. 

Bothini,  the,  not  to  be  confoaoded  with  GK>ths,  i.  255,  note  M. 

ioths  of  Scandinavia,  their  ori^i.  28U    Their  religion,  282.    The  Gotfat 

'''  and  Vandals  supposed  to  be  origimdly  one  great  people,  285.  Improba- 
biUty  of  this  opmion,  286,  na6e  M.  Their  emigration  to  Prdssia  and*  tho 
CJkraine,  286,  287.  Th^y  TU««de  the  Roman  provinces,  289.  They  re- 
ceive tribate  from  the  Komans,  295.  They  snbdae  the  Bosphoras,  311. 
Phinder  the  cities  of  Bithyala,  309.  They  ravage  Greece,  312.  Conetildo 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Aareiian,  341.  Tl^y  invade  Illyricvm,  and 
•re  chastii^  by  Ckynstantioe  the  Great,  496.  liedal  commemorativh 
thereof  496,  note  If.  Their  war  wkfa  the  Sarmatians,  ii.  169.  Are 
again  roated  by  Oonstantine,  170,  nofe  M.  Gothic  war  tinder  the  em- 
gierors  Valentiniaii  and  Valeas,  iii.  iO^  26;  Are  defeated  by  the  Hon^ 
28.  They  implore  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valens,  30w  They  are 
received  into  the  empiret  32.  They  are  oppressed  by  the  Bximan  goa#- 
emors  to  Thrace,  34.  Are  provoked  to  hostilities,  and  defeat  Lapktaafl^ 
36,  37.  They  ravage  Thrace,  38.  Battle  of  Salioes,  41,  42.  They  «re 
strengthened  by  fresh  swarms  of  their  ooantrymen,  42.  Etattle  c^  ISA- 
drianople,  49.  Scoar  the  coantry  from  Hadrianople  to  GonstaatiiK>pIe» 
53.  Massacre  of  the  Gothic  yoath  in  Asia,  55.  Tneir  fermkiable  union 
broken  by  the  death  of  Fritigem,  63.  Death  and  fkneral  of  Athanaric, 
65.  Invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Ostrogoths,  66.  Are  settled  in  Thrace 
hy  Theodosias,  68.  Their  hostile  seatiments,  70.  B«voit  o^  in  the 
reign  of  Honoriaa,  iii.  190.  They  ravage  Greece,  under  the  oooimand 
of  Alaric,  192.  They  invade  Italy,  199.  The  sack  of  Rome  by,  2RI. 
Death  of  Alaric,  294.  Victories  of  Wallta  in  S^aia,  311.  They  are 
settled  in  Aqnitain,  312.  See  Ganl  and  Tbeodoric  CoaqnesJts  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Gaol  and  Spain,  498.  How  the  Goths  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  religion,  541,  542;  note  M.  Reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  1,  2,  note  M.  The  Goths  in  Italy  extingaisbed^  278, 
279.  » 

Oftvemmeat,  civil,  the  origin  oi,  i.  264. 

Qovernors  of  provinces  under  the  emperors,  their  great  power  and  inflnenoe, 
it  124,  125.  *r» 

Gratian  was  the  first  emperor  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  ii.  367,  note. 
Marries  the  princess  Constantia,  Uid  succeeds  to  the  empire,  592.  De- 
feats  the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  iii.  44.  Invests  Tbeodosius  with  the  empioo 
of  the  East,  57.  His  character  and  conduct,  t2.  His  fi^nfat  (hmi  Msil- 
mus,  and  death,  76,  77.  Overthrew  the  eodesiastical  estabUshment'  of 
Paganism,  135. 

Greece  is  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  i.  312.    Is  overrun  by  Alaric  the  Gotl^  UL 

'    192.    Is  reduced  by  the  Tarks,  vi.  413,  414; 

Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schism  o^  vi.  48,  321,  344. 

empire.    See  Constantinople. 

Greeks,  wny  averse  to  the  Roman  language  and  manners,  i.  46.  The  Greek 
becomes  a  scientific  language  among  the  Romans,  46,  note  M.  Charadar 
«f  the  Greek  language  of  Constantinople,  vi  324.  When  ftrat  Uvghf  In 
«.laly,  330. 

tireek  learning,  revival  a£,  in  Italy,  vi  337,  398 

**  vol.  Vl.^— Bb 
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Greyiry  the  Oreat,  pope,  bis  pioos  preseDts  to  Eecared,  king  of  Spain,  UK 
569.  BxhortA  Theodelinda,  queen  ci  the  Lombards,  to  propagate  tlM 
Nioene  fiuth,  562.  Hia  enmitv  to  the  venerable  buildings  and  learning  of 
Rome,  iv,  416.  His  birth  and  early  profession,  419.  His  elevation  to  thf 
pcMitificate,  421.  Sends  a  miss  on  to  convert  the  Britons,  422.  Sanctifies 
the  osarpation  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  453. 

JU.,  pope,  hia  epistlea  x>  Leo  IIL,  emperra'  of  Constantinople^  iv 

16, 17.    Revolts  against  the  Greek  emperor,  19. 

VII.,  pope,  his  ambitions  schemes,  iv.  61,  62.    His  contest  idth 


the  emperor  Henry  IIL,  v.  477.    Character  of^  477,  nale  %L    His  rietreal 
to  Salerno,  vi  426. 

1  prsfect  of  Africa,  history  of  him  and  his  daughter,  v.  237,  2Sy. 

Nasianxen,  his  lamentatiixi  on  the  disgraceful  discord  amot^ 


Christians,  u.  363.  Loads  the  memoi^  of  the  emperor  Julian  with  in- 
vective, 405,  note.  Censures  ConstanQus  for  having  spared  his  life,  AfiO, 
note.  Is  presented  to  the  wretched  see  of  Sasima,  by  hk  friend  Arch 
bishc^  Baidl,  iii.  83.  His  mission  to  Constantinople,  84.  Is  placed  .on 
the  archiepisoopal  throne  by  Theodosius,  87.  His  resignation  and  dblar 
acter,  90,  91. 

Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chiohites,  attends  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  his  inva 
aion  of  Mesopotamia,  iL  225.  Loses  his  son  at  the  siege  of  Amida,  226. 
Returns  home  in  grieC  228. 

Guardianship,  how  vested  and  exercised,  according  to  the  Rmnan  civU  laws, 
iv.  353,  354. 

Ghibazes,  king  of  Colchos,  hia  alliance  with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  iv. 
332.  Returns  to  his  former  connection  with  the  onperor  Justinian,  233. 
Is  treacherousW  killed,  236.    Judicial  inquiry  respectmg,  237,  note  M. 

Ghielphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  parties  of^  in  Italy,  v.  67,  vi  426. 

Guilt,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penid  laws  of  the  Rcnnans,  iv.  376,  377. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  v.  457.  Acquires  the  dukedom  ot 
Apulia,  459.  His  Italian  conquests,  461.  Besieges  Darazzo,  469.  De> 
feats  the  Greek  emperor  Alexias  there,  473,  474.  Engages  in  the  cause 
of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  478.  His  second  expedition  to  Greece,  and  death, 
480,  481. 

Guizot,  M.,  his  French  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  vide  preface  by  Mr.  Milmau,  vol.  i.  p.  iv. — xi.  His  valuable  notes 
are  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  history  passim^  and  marked  G.« 
vide  preface,  p.  xxi. 

Gundobald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  is  reduced  by  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  iii.  578.     His  mode  of  justifying  the  judicial  combat,  496. 

Gunpowder,  the  invention  and  use  of,  vi.  288,  289,  note  M. 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  character,  vi.  24.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Saladin,  25. 

Gyarus,  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  an  instance  of  its  poverty,  L  196, 


Hadrian,  emperor,  raises  a  rampart  of  earth  between  Carlisle  and  Newcas* 
tie,  i.  5,  note  M.  Relinquishes  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan,  8.  Theif 
characters  compared,  8.  His  character  contrasted  with  that  of  Antoninuf 
Pius,  9.  His  several  adoptions  of  succes-sors,  92.  Founds  the  city  of 
iElia  Capitolina  on  Mount  Sion,  515.  Reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the 
perpetusd  edict,  iv.  312,  313,  note  "W. 

Hadrianople,  battle  of^  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  499. 
Is  inefiectually  besieged  by  Fritigem  the  Goth.  iii.  39.  Battle  of^  betweei 
the  emperor  Valens  and  the  Goths,  49. 

Hakem,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  assumes  a  divine  character  to  supplant  the 
Mahometan  faith,  v.  531,  532.     Errors  respecting,  531,  532,  Tiote  M. 

Hamadanites,  the  Saraceni^y nasty  of,  in  Mesopotsinia,  v.  328,  329. 

■aanihal,  review  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  ho  .besieged  that  city,  iii  Hi 
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BimibaKaniui;  nephew  of  Gonstaiitine  the  Great,  is  tKguified  widi 'ttii 
.    title  of  king,  ii.  164, 165,  note  M.    ProviDce^  assigned  to  him  for  a  king- 
dom, 166.    Is  cmelly  destroyed  by  Ck)n8tantias,  175. 
Bappiiicss,  instance  how  little  it  depends  on  power  and  mi^nificenoe,  ▼. 

299. 
Harmozan,  Persian  satrap,  his  intenriew  with  Omar,  v.  184. 
Harpies,  an  ancient  mythologic  history,  Le  Glerc's  eoiyectore  concerning,  ii. 

8^  note.  ^ 

Haran  al  Rashid,  caliph,  his  friendly  correspondence  with  the  emperoir 

Charlemagne,  v.  52.    His  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  309. 
Hassan,  the  Saracen,  conqaers  Carthage,  v.  244. 
Hawking,  the  art  and  sport  c£,  iv.  412.    Introdaced  into  Italy  by  the  Lett- 

bards,  AVi. 
Hep^ra,  the  aara  o^  how  fixed,  v.  125. 

Hemichen,  Bxcarsas  oS,  i.  587,  ii.  265,  nt^  M.,  267,  note  M:,  325,  note  M. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  her  parentage  ascertained,  i.  454.    Wm 

converted  to  Christianity  by  her  son,  ii.  250,  note. 
,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantias,  married  to  J-alian,  ii.  213.    Is  r^ 

ported  to  be  deprived  of  children  by  the  arts  of  the  empress  fiasebia,  21 S. 

Her  death,  381. 
Heliopolis  taken  by  the  Saracens,  v.  206. 
Hell;  iiooording  to  Mahomet,  described,  v.  118. 
Hellespont  described,  ii.  90. 

Helvietia,  amoant  of  its  popolation  in  the  time  of  Casar,  i.  261^,  note. 
Hengist,  his  arrival  in  Britain,  with  succors  for  Vortigem,  against  the  Cali 

donians,  iii.  616.    His  establishment  in  Kent,  617,  618. 
Heuoticon  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  character  of,  iv.  522. 
Henry  succeeds  his  brother  Baldwin  as  emperor  of  Constantinople  vi.  Ill 

His  character  and  administration,  112. 
HI.,  emperor,  his  contest  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  r.  477.    Takeji 

Rome,  and  sets  up  Pope  Clement  III.,  478. 

VI.,  emperor,  conquers  and  .pillages  the  Island  of  Sicily,  v.  496. 

the  Fowler,  emperor  of  Germany,  v.  55.    Defeats  the  Turkish  inva- 


ders, 419 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain,  iii.  618,  ftote  M.  Review  of 
the  state  of;  619.  ' 

Heraclion,  count  of  Africa,  retains  that  province  in  obedience  to  Honorius, 
iii.  280.  His  cruel  usage  of  the  refugees  from  tbe  sack  of  Rome- by'  Ala 
rio,  289.    His  revolt  and  death,  301. 

Heraoleonas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  573,  574. 

Heraclius  deposes  the  eastern  usurper  Phocas,  and  is  chosen  empercH',  iv 
457.     Conquests  of  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  459.'    Distressfdl  situa 
tion  of  Heraclius,  464.     Accepts  an  ignominious  peace  from  Chosroes,  466 
His  first  expedition  against  tbe  Persians,  468.    His  second  Persian  expe 
dition,  471.    Strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  477.    His 
third  Persian  expedition,  478.    His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persb,  484.    His 
triumph  and  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  485,  vide  note  M.*  -  His  theological 
inquiries,  535.    Marries  his  niece  Martina,  572.     Leaves  his  two  sons  joint 
successors  to  the  empire,  572.    Invasrobof  his  prtrHnoeisl>T  tfie  SaCt^na 

^  V.  194.    Flies  from  Syria,  214. 

t  the  pnefect,  his  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in' Africii,  iii  49^^ 
497. 

— 1  the  eunuch,  instij^tes  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  to  the  murder 

of  the  patrician  iEtius,  iu.  454,  note  M.    His  death,' 457:  ' 

Herbelot,  character  of  his  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  v.  176.  note. 

Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  t>^  unknown  in  the  titne  of  Casar,  !.  253,  nah^' 

Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  518.  Edict  of  Constantine  tlM 
Ghirat,  against,  ii.  295. 

BermaariQ,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  hiii  conquests,  iii  %    lils  dwihi  9t& 
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fcjiBWLMaa,  primee  ot  Batica,  his  mnriage  witli  bigUMliti. 

Afuttmnm,  aod  ooaTenioo  to  the  Nioaie  §ush,  m.  550,  MQ. 

maityrdoui  of,  559,  5C0. 
tf  enwta  of  the  Bart,  tfaeir  nurtified  ooorae  aflife,  iiL  537,  538.    Ifiradflt 

ascribed  to  them  and  their  relicfl,  539. 
v^iennodonia,  the  Ephraian,  aaaiats  the  Bohmbh  a  conpiliiig  their  twdve 

tablea  of  lawa,  hr.  303.    lB<|airy  relatiii^  to  thin  bd,  303,  wfe  W. 
flemiQgeDea,  maater-general  of  the  cavalry,  ia  killed  in  the  attempt  to  faaaiah 

Paul,  Uabop  of  Gonataotiiaople,  ii.  357. 
^erb  and  Leandcr,  the  alory  oC  by  whom  controverted  and  defawied,  ii  9]| 

93,  note.    See  also  noie$  M. 
Befpdea  Alticiia»  hia  extBauwlinary  fiirtane  and  mumfieeDoe.  i.  56.^ 
Horodian,  his  life  of  Alexander  Sevenui,  why  preferable  to  that  in  the  Am- 

gnstan  history.  L  184,  note.    On  the  Feraiaii  campaign,  185^  noU  O. 
Herodotns,  hia  cterader  of  the  Peraian  worship,  L  933. 
H  xnli,  of  Or. rmaay  and  Poland,  their  character,  iw.  16.    Their  origii^  M. 

note  M. 
HilaricHi,  the  nmik  of  Paleatine,  aoooont  o^  nL  5S4. 
Hilaiy,  hiabop  of  ^ottieis,  hia  remarkable  obaenrationa  on  the  diversity  of 

Christian  doctrines,  ii  320.     Hia  exposition  of  the  term  HooaoioaMim, 

320. 

-,  pope,  cenaarea  the  emperor  AnthemioB  fer  hia  tolerating 


in.  492. 

Hilderic,  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  hu  indnl^jenoe  to  hia  CathoKc  anlqedi 
displeases  beth  the  Arians  and  Athanaaians,  it.  114.  Is  deposed  by  QeU 
Rier,  114.     Is  pat  to  death,  127. 

Hind<os  of  the  East,  not  the  disciplea  of  Zoroaster,  ▼.  965,  note. 

Hindpjstan,  ootKiaest  of,  by  Tamerlmie,  vi  855,  note  M. 

Hippo  Re^Qs,  siege  o(  b^  Oenseric,  kia^  of  the  Vandals^  iit  376. 

History,  the  prjnoipal  sabjc»cts  oC  i.  277,  ii.  13. 

Holy  war,  tbie  justice  of  it  inqaired  into,  v.  544. 

Homicide^  bow  oonunated  by  tbe  Salic  laws,  iiL  593. 

liomooasion,  origin  and  use  (tt  that  term  at  the  ooandl  of  Nice,  iL  317,  318 
319,  320.     Tbe  distinction  between  it  and  Homoioosion,  322. 

Honain,  war  of,  v.  138. 

Honoratas,  arcbbisbop  of  Milan,  is,  with  his  clergy,  driven  from  hia  see  bf 
the  Lombards,  iv.  396.  '^ 

Honoria.  sister  of  Valentiman  III.,  her  histonr,  iiL  431. 

Honorias,  son  of  Tbeodosias  tbe  Great,  is  declared  emperor  of  the  WmL 
by  his  dying  fetber,  iii.  128.  Marries  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho^  183^ 
188.  His  character,  188.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  faj 
Alaric,  203.  fiis  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  209.  Abolishes  the  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  209,  210,  note  Bl.  Fixes  tus  residence  at  Ravenna, 
211.  Orders  tbe  death  of  Stilicbo,  933.  His  impolitic  measures  and  era* 
elty  unite  his  barbarian  soldiers  against  lum  under  Alaric,  242.  His  coan- 
cils  distracted  by  tbe  eunuchs,  275.  His  idb^ject  overtures  to  Attains  and 
Alaric,  276.  His  last  acts,  and  deatb,  301,  302.  His  triumph  for  tl«  re- 
duction of  Spain  by  Wallm  the  Goth,  312.  Is  suspected  of  incest  with 
bis  sister  Placidia,  964.    His  peraeoajtion  of  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  378. 

Honor,  new  ranks  ot,  introduced  in  Constantinople,  iL  108,  v.  353. 

Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  Persian  prince  in  the  conrt  of  the  emperor  0oo8tan> 
tins,  his  remarks  on  the  city  of  Rome,  ii.  218,  note.  His  history,  and  ata- 
ti(»n,  under  Julian,  477. 

Hormonz,  the  son  ot  Chosroea,  king  of  Persia,  hia  acoession,  iv.  430.  Hia 
character,  431.    Is  deposed,  and  at  length  kitted,  435,  note  IL 

Horses,  of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  qualities,  v.  78. 

flosein,  the  son  of  AIL  his  tragiciU  death,  y,  163. 

Hospitallers,  knights  of  Su  John  of  Jerusalem,  popularity  and  dianMtor  of 
the  order  oC  v.  59j8. 

■ostilianus  the  minor  son  of  tbe  emperor  Dec-ins^  elected  eraperpr, 
the  guardianship  of  Gal'  js.  L  295. 


Wngk^  fting  ^  Bitrg^ndy,  Ids  marriftge  with  itdtosil^  knifl  etrafiiloli  !Mi 

'   nooie  by  AMierio,  v.  69. 

— — >  ooant  of  VermaDdois,  engaees  iu  the  first  crusade,  v.  559.  Is  iMw> 
wracked,  and  made  captive  by  me  Oreek  empenir  Alexis  Gonui^ius,  5li7. 
flis  l-etum.  965. 

Human  nature,  its  natural  propensities,  i.  547. 

llume,  Mr.,  his  na'Aral  bislbry  of  religion,  the  best  oofnmenta*  y  on  the  poly^ 
theism  of  the  ancients,  i.  34,  note.    Thf>  same  topics  treated  of  by  M 
GooMaait,  34,  mole  M.    His  difficulty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  pal- 
tite  at  Bmne,  resolved,  1 5.%  note.    Charges  the  most  refined  tiod  philosophki 
sects  with  intolerance,  237,  note.     Vide  note  M. 

Hangary,  establishment  of  the  Hans  in,  iii.  366.  State  of,  ufnder  the  emp» 
ror  Cbarlemastie,  v.  51.  Terror  excited  bv  their  first  approach  to  Europe. 
410.  Their  characler,  414.  Hokiiades  rules  daring  the  minority  of  Ladia 
ktts.  vi.  359. 

Namadea,  John,  his  exploits  against  the  Torks,  vL  35t.  His  dbfenoe  of 
Belgrade,  and  death,  359. 

Hunneric,  the  s6n  of  OetiSerie,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii.  467.  Persocntei 
his  Catholic  subjects,  549.    His  cruelty  to  the  Catholics  of  Tipasa,  557. 

Bmm,  their  oHginal  seat,  and  their  conqueiits,  iii  15,  vide  note  M.,  15.  Their 
wars  with  the  Chinese,  17,  18,  note  M.  Their  decline,  19,  20.  Their 
emigrations,  ^  The  white  Huns  of  Sogdiana,  22.  Huns  of  the  Volga, 
d3,  27,  nr^  el.  Oonqoer  the  Alani,  94,  25,  note  M.  Their  victories  over 
tlie  Gucns,  26,  28.  They  drive  otlier  barbarous  tribes  befbra  them,  upon 
the  Boman  provinces,  214.  Their  establishment  In  Hungary,  38a.  Cnar> 
meter  of  their  king  Attihu  389,  390.  Their  invasion  of  Persia,  393.  The 
empire  o(  extineuished  by  the  death  of  Attila,  452. 

Huntuff  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  when  a  vice,  i  119.  Is  tbtb 
school  of  war,  iii.  112. 

Hyosos,  the,  or  Shepherd  kings,  conquerors  of  Egypt,  v.  35,  ftotet  M . 

Hypatia,  the  female  philosopher,  murdered  in  the  church  at  Alexandria,  i^. 
502. 

Hhrpatins,  seditioo  oC  at  Constantinople,  iiL  602,  603. 

ifypha«iis,  Alexander  marches  to  this  Indian  stream,  i.  33.  Tlie  tributariea 
ot  tlie  Indus  or  Sind,  33,  note  M. 

I. 

Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus  disthtguisbed,  hr.  102, 103^ 
note  M.    The  Iberian  gates  occupied  by  Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  103. 

Iconoclasts,  sect  of  the,  v.  10.  Their  synod,  10.  Their  creed,  11.  Theu 
persecution  of  monks,  and  destruction  of  idolatrous  images,  12, 13,  noti 

tdatius,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  by  an  irrupdon  0f  the  baiw 

Iwrous  nations^  iii.  300. 
Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  demons,  by  the  primitive  Christian^ 
i  522.    Derivation  of  tlie  term,  and  its  successive  applicatioDk,  ii.  36^ 
.   note. 

Igilinm,  tlie  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of  rafuge  for  Romans  who  flew 
.    fixmi  the,  sack  of  Borne  by  Alaric,  iii.  288. 

%natins,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Christian  fortitude  displayed  in  his  epistle^ 
.  ii  41 

puhidites,  tlie  Saracen  dynasty  o^  v  327. 

lUaatriouB,  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the  times  of  Roman  simpIicitT,  and 
..  how  extended  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  empire,  ii.  109. 
lUyricum  described,  i.  24. 

Images,  introduction  of.  in  the  Christian  church,  v.  3.    The  worship  of  d» 
rived  from  Paganism,  3.    Are  condemned  by  ttie  council  of  Con8tantiilopl& 
II.    the  adoration  of,  justified  by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  16.    Anl  sMiestlM 
.  fegr  Ike  second  council  of  Nice,  37. 


ftS  QSNBRAL  INDIX. 

|npetA«r,.ii)  tbeRpoioi  Ustory,  expUiiiHsd,  L  75,  nde.     The 

prerugarives,  SO.    The  ooart,  83.    The  sense  of  this  appeUatioo  altered  by 
.  loog  pse,  436. 

Incamatioi^  tbeokigical  history  of  the  doctrine  oi^  iy.  487,  tiST. 
Incest,  laws  and  costoms  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Bx>me,  relatiig  to,  iv.  951« 

n52,  note  M. 
India,  acooant  of  t*^  Christians  of  Sl  Tbomaa^  in,  iv.  547. .  PoraecMtian  oC 

by  the  Portagnese,  547. 
fndictioos,  the  memorable  asra  of^  whence  dated,  i  479,  note.    The  name 

aud  use  of.  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  derived,  ii  141.    fiiatabtisbeci  by 

Dio<  letian,  not  by  Constaodne,  141,  note  Q. 
Indulgences  in  the  Bxnniab  diarch,  the  natare  ot,  explained,  v.  548,  549. 
Ingnu'lis,  princess  of  Austrasia,  is  married  to  Hermenegild,  piinoe  of 

aud  cmeUy  treated  by  his  mother,  Goisyintha,  iii,  ^S9. 
Inheritance,  paternal,  sabject  to  paternal  discretion  among  the  Romany  1 
X  191.    The  ^map  law  o^  iv.  359.    Xciamentary  disporitiona  of  -ppoperty^ 

362.    The  Voconian  law,  how  evaded,  364. 
Iiyaries,  review.of,  the  Bowan  laws  for.^  redress  of,  iv.  369. 
Innocent  UL^pop^  ei^yed  the  plenitude  of  papal  pow^  vi  36. 
Ipquisition,  Code  of  the,  ill  364.     The  first  erection  of  that  tribanat 

vL  37. 
Institutes  of  Jjastiniar  an  analysis  oC  iv.  339,  noiet  W.  and  M. 
Interest  of  mooe}.  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  law*  iv.  368,  notes  by  Gib 

h(Hi,  W.,  and  M. 
trene,  her  maqiage  with  the,  Greek  emperor  Leo^  iv.  586.    Her  amMdon, 
,   and  barbarity  to  her  son  Constantino,  587.    Restores  images  to  public  de- 
votion, V.  38. 
Ireland,  the  ^rst;  ins^noe  of  female  lUsiehood  and  vifideEty  ever  known  in, 

i.  256,  note.    Was  first  colouized  from  Scotland,  ii.  504.    Cootromersy  on 

this  question,  S65,  566.  iu^e,,and  note  M.    Derivation  ci  the  name  m  ilt 

tutelar  saint,  Patr^k,  iii.  51.3,  note. 
Isaac  I.,  Comnenua,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  613. 
• II ,  Angelas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  635.     His  character  and 

reign,  vi.  56.    Is  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexins,  58.    Is  restored  by  the 

crusaders,  80.     His  death,  85. 

-,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apology  for  the  vices  of  King  Artasirea 


iii.  3fil. 

Isaaria,  the  rebellion  there  against  the  emperor  Ghdlienus,  i  328. 

Isaarians,  redaction  oC  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  iv.  95. 

Ishmael,  on  the  prophenv  of  the  independence  of  his  posterity,  iv.  497,  note. 
The  (Hi^diction  referable  to  the  roving  Ishmaelites,  Bedoums,  and  Arabia 
who  are  still  virtually  unsubdued,  427,  note  M. 

Isidore,  cardinal,  his  ill  treatment  in  Russia,  vi.  346.  Receives  an  act  o^ 
union  finom  the  Gi^eek  clergy  at  Constantinople.  385. 

Isis  and  SerapiH,  temple  o€  destroyed,  i.  38.  notes  W.  and  M. 

Isocrates,  his  price  for  the  tuition  of  his  pupils,  iv.  106. 

Italy,  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of,  i.  41.  The  domhiion  oC  under 
Odoacer,  succeeeds  the  extinction  of  the  'Western  empire,  iii.  515.     Ita 

.  miserable  state  at  that  SBra,  517.  State  of  agriculture  in,  518,  note  If. 
Conversion  of  the  Lombards  of^  to  the  Nioene  faith,  562.  Is  reduced 
by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  iv.  10.  His  administration.  13,  14,  notes  Bf. 
Government  o^  according  to  the  Roman  law,  by  Theodoric,  20,  note  BL 
Its  flourishing  state  at  this  time,  25.  How  supplied  with  silk  from 
China,  66,  69.  History  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  147.  Inva 
sion  of,  by  Bclisarius,  154.  Siege  of  Rome  by  the  GK>th8,  159.  Invasioa 
of  Italy  by  the  Franks,  176.  Revolt  of  the  GK>th8,  179.  Expedition  of 
the  eunuch  Narses.  267.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Franks  and  Alemann^ 
976^  277.     GK)vemment  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  279.     Co» 

2 nests  pf  Alboin,   king  of  the  Lombards,  in,  39.'>.     Distress -of,   40SL 
low  divided  between  the  Lombards  aud  the  exarchs  of  ftaveuna.  4i§ 
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^Qiowth  4)f  the  pi  pal  power  in,  v.  14.  Revolt  oC  afi;ainst  tlie  Qreek  en- 
'  penira,  19.  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  granted  to  the  pope,  31.  Bxtent 
of  the  dominions  of  Obarlems^ne  there,  49.  The^  power  of  the  Germaa 
Cssars  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  the  oommercial  cities  there,  65,  88. 
Factions  of  the  Oaelphs  and  Ghibelines,  87.  Ck>nflict  of  the  BaraMD^ 
Latins,  and  Greek'.-,  m,  440.  Rerival  of  Greek  learning  u^  ft  3S7 
Aatbors  coosnitcd  for  the  histpry  of,  514,  note. 

J. 

Ittfiir,  a  kinsman  of  Mahomet,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Mnta,  ▼.  141,  fridt 
note  M. 

lacobites  of  the  East,  history  of  the  sect  of,  iv.  549,  580. 

James,  Sl,  his  legendary  exploits  in  Spain,  L  581. 

Janizaries,  first  institution  or  thew  troops,  vi.  235.  note  M. 

lerome,  St,  abilities  of,  iL  550.  His  extravagant  representation  of  te 
devastation  of  Pannonia  by  the  Gotlis,  iii.  54,  55.  His  inflnenoe  over  dw 
widow  Paula,  527. 

Jenksalem^  its  situation,  destruction,  and  profanation,  ii.  432,  433.  PU* 
grimages  ta  and  curious  relics  preserved  there,  433,  434.  Abortive 
attempt  of  tlie  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  thp  temple  of,  436.  Subter- 
ranean chambers  beneath  the  temple  of  serving  as  a  refiige  during  the 

*  riege,  439.  440,  notes  G.  and  M.  A  magnificent  churdi  erected  there  to 
'the  Virgin  Manr  by  Justinian  iv.  89.  The  vesseb  of  die  temple  of, 
brought  from  Africa  to  Constantinople  by  Belisarius,  138.  Is  conquered 
by  Chosroes  II..  king  of  Persia,  460.  *  Insurrection  of  the  monks  there, 
520.  Is  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  v.  209.  Great  resort  of  pilgrims  to^ 
533,  535.  Conquest  of;  by  the  Turks,  534.  Is  taken  from  the  Turks  by 
the  Eg;)rptian8,  589.  Is  taken  by  the  crusaders,  591.  Is  erected  into  a 
kingdom  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  594.  Assise  of,  600.  Succession 
of  its  Christian  princes,  vi.  24,  25.  Is  conquered  by  Saladin,  26,  37.  la 
pillaged  by  the  Carizmians,  40. 

,  New,  described  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  primitivo  Obf^'** 

tians,  i  534. 

flesbits.  Portuguese,  persecute  die  Eastern  Christians,  iv.  548.  Tholv 
labors  in,  and  expulsion  fix)m,  Abyssinia,  565,  566.  ^ 

lews,  an  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate  race  of  men,  i.  508,  509,  ei  $eq.  M^^ 
view  of  their  history,  509  et  seq.  Their  religion  the  basis  of  Chriirtiantty, 
512.  The  promises  of  divine  favor  extended  bv  Christianity  to  all  man- 
kind, 513.     The  immortality  of  the  soul  not  inculeated  in  the  law  of 

'  Moses,  530.    Reasons  assigned  for  this  omission,  530,  note  M.     Why 

'  diere  are  no  Hebrew  gospels  extant,  574,  tnde  notes  G.  and  M.  Provoked 
the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  3,  4,  notes  G.  and  M.  Tol- 
eration df  their  religion,  5.  Those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted  dw 
iheological  system  of  Plato,  302,  303.  notes  G.  and  M.  Their  oonditkn 
vnder  the  emperors  Constantino  and  Constandus.  432.     Miraculoaa  cok- 

'*  version  of  a  number  of,  at  Mmorca,  iii.i  161,  note.  Perseeatkm  o(^  ki 
Spain,  563.    Are  persecuted  by  the  Catholics  in  Italy  iv.  30,  485,  nol$ 

*"  Ii.  Their  notions  of  a  Messiah  explained,  488;  note  M.  Are  perseeatei 
by  Cyril,  at  Alexandria.  501.  How  plagued  by  the  emperor  Justiniai^ 
529  Those  in  Arabia  subdued  by  Mahomet,  v.  133.  Assist  the  Saraoeoa 
in  tbe  reduction  of  Spain,  254.  Massacres  of,  by  ttie  first  crasadert,  554. 
Census  of  Israel  and  Judah  by  King  David,  594,  note.  Explanation  of 
^s  calculation.  595.  note  M. 

I^degerd,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left  guardian  to  Theodosina  th« 
Younger,  by  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iii.  349.  His  vear  with  Tbeodosiom 
357     See  Yezdegerd. 

loan,  pope,  the  story  of.  fi  ititious,  v.  60,  note.  60,  note  M. 

fob,  age  of  die  book  oC  v.  110,  note  M. 

Ibhn,  principal  secretary  to  the  emperor  Honorias,  nanrpa  toe  empinb  tt 
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JqIib  the  Almsgiver,  vclibishop  efA\exnxMti,  relrc  res  the  Jew!fb  n-  higdm 

00  JerQsaleiD  beiqg  taken  by  the  Pereianfl,  hr.  460.  Hk  extraor^iiny 
fiberality  oi  the  chorch  treaflwe,  557. 

1  '.  bishop  ci  Antiod),  arrives  at  Epheras  after,  the  meethig  of  the  coim* 
cp,  9xtd,  with  hit  bishops^  deddes  against  Cyril,  It.  508,  509.  CoaHtion 
between  him  and  Cvril,  510. 

of  Apri»  patrianm  of  CooBtautnMDple,  hiei  |Mide,  and  confederacy  agiraal 

John  Cantacnzene,  yi.  195. 
— ■■    de  Brienne,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ri,  118, 119,  note  M. 
——v-of  Cappadoi]ia,,.pr9toHan  |»r«fect  of  the  East  under  the  emperor 

Justinian,  nis  cluuvcter,  hr.  80,  note  M.     Ts  disgraced  by  the  ^iipreM 

Theodora   and  becomes  a  Hdtop,  81,  note  V.BU    Opposes  the  AlriaHi 

war,  116.    His  fraud  fai  supplying  the  army  with  bread,  122. 

Comnenns,  or  OaloJobanne%  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ir.  CSl. 

——— Pamasoenas,  St.,  his  Mstory.  V.  13,  no^  ,. 

■     of  Lyoopolis,  the  hennit,  his  duurader,  and  oracular  proause  to  ifaa 

emperor  Theodosras  the  Qreat,  iii.  1^. 
I  ,  ttie  Mooopb3rsite  bishop  «f  Asia,  is  emphyed  by  the  empercr  Joa* 

tinian  |o  root  out  pagans  and  heretics,  ir.  530,  note. 
■        Xn.,  pop^  his  migitioas  dwracter,  t.  61 

■  XXilJ.,  pope,  his  profligate  character,  vi.  502.  . 
— - — ,  St..  the  Evangelist,  reveals  die  true  sense  of  Plato^s  doctrine  .of  tha 

Logos,  ii.  305.    Disquisition  on  his  use  of  the  word,  306,  note  G.,  306,  307 

noteU. 

r Pk«8ter,  or  Fresbyter.  romantic  sKNries  cooceminff.  hr.  544.     . 

—— —  the  Sangoinafy  seises  the  Gothic  treasnres  in  noennm,  and  oUiges 

Vitiges  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome.  iv.  172. 
^-^ —  Zimisoes  murders  the  Greek  emperor  Nioephoras,  and  succeeds  lank 

iv.  607.     His  eastern  vict(Nrios»  v.  331.     Defeats  Swatoshms,  csar  ot 

Rnasta,  434. 
Jona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  its  ancient  monastic  eminence,  iii.  525. 
Jonas,  renegade  of  Damasoos,  story  o^  v.  200. 

Jordan,  character  of  his  work,  De  Orieinidus  Sdavieis,  v.  406,  note, 
Joseph  the  Carizmian,  governor  of  Bersem,  kills  the  saltan  Alp  Anuaa 

V.  519. 
Josepbus,  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  history  a  forgery,  n..  19,  noi^ 

On  this  qaestion  vide  20,  note  M.    His  opinion  that  I^to  derived  knowl> 

edge  from  the  Jews  controverted,  300,  note. 
?  ■  ,  the  fiilse.  History  by.  ii.  5,  6,  notes  M. 

Jovian  is  elected  emperor  by  the  tro(^  of  Julian,  <nq  their  retreat  finoai 

Assyria,  ii  504.    His  treaty  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  507.    His  death 

524. 
Jorians  and  Hercultans,  new  bodies  of  guards  instituted  to  supersede  tha 

prsBtorian  bands,  i.  434.  •  ' 

Jovinian  of  Verona,  his  punishment  by  a  Roman  synod,  for  heresy,  HL  200. 
Joviuas  reduces  the  Alemanni,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  ii.  554,  555.    Ae- 
!   count  of  his  revolt  against  the  emperor  Honorius  in  Germany,  iii.  305. 
Jovins,  pr»torian  Tprmect  under  the  emperor  Honorius.  succeeds  Olympiua 

as  bis  confidential  minister,  iiL  274.     His  negotiations  with  Alaric  cb* 

etruoted,  276.    Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes  over  to  Alaric,  and  lAne  Lew 
^  emperor  Attains.  279,  280. 
Jubilee,  popish,  a  revival  of  Jie  secular  games,  i.  223,  note  vL  456.    Tbm 

return  of,  accelerated,  458. 
Jude,  St,  examination  of  his  grandsons  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proou%* 
.  tor  of  Judsa,  ii.  23.    They  are  set  free,  24. 
Judgments  of  Glod,  in  the  Salic  laws,  how  determined,  iii.  506. 

— — ,  ptkpnlar,  of  the  Romans,  displayed,  iv,  380.  , 

Julia  Domna,  wife  of  the  emp^'or  Severus.  her  character   i  151.     Hflt 
^jdeath,  166,  167,  «Mte  G. 
IvUmi,  the  ntip':iew  of  Coostanine  the  Great,  his  education.  *i.  203^  mok  B 


t  ttm  "dangtf&n  ghsatioii  on  the  death  of  hia  brother  Gallvi,  tlO.  ii  «U 
'!»  Athena,  where  he  ooltirntea  philosophy,  211.  la  reonlled  fay  Oooitaa- 
ttaa,  913.  la  inveated  with  the  title  of  C/»aar,  314.  la  npp^Moted  lo  the 
ftowtmmeM  of  Oaal,  331.  Hia  firat  campaign,  334.  Battle  of  dtraabarc, 
937.  Redooea  the  Fraaka  at  Toxandria,  340,  note  M.  Ilia  three  expo- 
ditiona  beyond  the  Rhine,  341.  ReatOrea  the  citiea  of  IHol,  343.  Hia 
dvil  adminiatration,  944.  Hia  account  of  the  theological  calamitiea  of 
the  empire  ander  Gondtantiun,  360.  Conatantiua  growa  jealona  oi  him, 
370,  m»te  M.  The  Gaoliah  legiona  are  ordered  into  the  Baat,  373.  ]■ 
adated  emperor  by  the  troopa,  375.  His  embaaay  and  epiatle  to  Coo* 
'Mtotiaa,  378.  Hia  foanh  and  fifth  expeditiona  beyond  the  Rhine^  380 
l>!4!larea  war  againat  Conatantiaa,  and  abjurea  the  Ghriakian  reli^ioiv 
Ml  Hia  march  from  the  Rhine  into  lUyricofm,  385.  Bntera  Sirmium, 
9S1  Pabliahea  apologiea  for  hia  ooodact,  368.  Hia  triamphaut  entnr 
telo  Oonatantinople  on  the  deaA  of  GooMantiiia,  399.  Hia  private  life 
ttid  civil  covemment,  393.  Hia  reformations  in  the  &nperial  palace, 
995, 396.  Becoimea  a  atoven,  to  avoid  foppery,  397.  Brecta  a  tribaaal  for 
Ike  trial  of  the  civil  miniatera  of  Conatantiua,  396.  Diamiaaea  the  apiea 
and  iuformera  employed  by  hia  predeoeaaor,  401.  Hia  love  of  freedom 
and  the  repabHc,  409.  Hia  kindnoaaoa  to  the  Grecian  citiea,  404.  Hin 
abHitiea  aa  an  orator,  and  aa  a  judge,  405,  406.  Hia  chiuraoter,  407.  Hia 
apoataay  accounted  for,  409,  410.  Adopta  the  Pagan  mythology,  413. 
His  theological  ayatem,  415.  Hia  initiation  into  the  Bleaainian  mya 
teriea,  and  fadaticiam,  416.  Hia  hypocritical  dapHcity,  419.  Writes 
a  vindication  of  hia  apoata^,  431.    Hia  edict  for  a  general  tcderaticHi, 

438,  433.  Hia  Pagan  aaperatitioaa  seal,  434.  Hia  circalar  lettera  for  the 
t«fi)nBatkiii  of  die  Pagan  religion,  435.  Hia.  indnatry  in  gaining  proa- 
elytea,  439.  Hia  addreaa  to  the  Jewa,  433,  433.  History  of  his  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jermtalem,  436.  Bxplanatiocis  aa  to  the  fire 
hom  the  aabterranean  vanlta  having  iojared  the  workmen,  439,  note  Q., 

439,  440,  notes  M.  and  G.  Transfera  the  revenaea  of  the  Christian  oharch 
to  the  Heathen  prieata,  443.  Prohibits  Christian  achoola,  443.  Obliges 
ihe  Christians  to  reinatate  the  Pagan  temples,  445.  ResttMrea  the  aacred 
grove  and  temple  of  Daphne,  446,  447.  Punishea  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  for  barning  that  temple,  448.  Hia  treatment  of  the  cities  of 
Edes.sa  and  Alexandria,  454.  Baniahes  Athanaaiaa,  456.  The  philoaoph« 
ical  fable  of  hia  Ca»ar$  delineated,  461.  Meditatea  the  Mnqaest  of 
Persia,  4(b.  Popnlar  diaoontenta  daring  hia  reaidence  at  Antiooh,  466. 
Qccaaibn  of  writing  hia  Mimpogon^  468.    Hia  march  to  the  Baphratea, 

'470.  tie  entera  the  Persian  ternloriea,  476.  Invades  Assyria,  461.  His 
personal  condact  in  this  enterprise,  485.  Hia  addreaa  to  his  discontmited 
troops,  4^.  Hia  sacoeaaAil  passage  over  the  Tigris,  469.  Bams  his 
'  fleet,  494.  His  retreat  and  distress,  495.  His  death,  499.  His  foneral, 
517. 
"(fvliaii,  ooant,  oflRsrs  to  betray  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  ▼.  348. 
His  advice  to  the  victorioaa  Saraoena,  353. 


the  papal  legate,  exhmta  Ladialaaa,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 

to  breach  of  faith  with  the  Tarka,  vi.  354.    Hia  death  and  oharaotei,  V7, 

358. 
Jaliaa,  maater-gimeral  of  the  troopa  in  tlie  Baalem  empire,  eonoerta  a;g6a- 

eral  maaaacre  of  the  Gothic  yoath  in  Asia,  iii.  55. 
idrifeprudence,  Roman,  a  review  of,  iv.  398     Waa  poUahed  by  Grecian  phi- 

bsopby,  331.    Abases  oC  333. 334,  noU  W. 
ftstin  the  Blder,  his  military  promotion,  iv.  41,  note  M.    His  elevation  to 

the  rtk\  ire,  md  character,  43.    His  death,  45.  . 

■  ■         II.,  empenH',  succeeds  his  uncle  Justinian,  iv.  387.    His  firm  b^ 

bavkr  to  the  ambaaaadora  of  tlie  Avars.  388.    Hia  abdication  and  investi- 

tare  of  Tiberius,  aa  hia  aacceaaor,  400,  401.     Hia  death,  403. 

^ — Vartyr,  his  decisioa  in  the  case  of  the  Bbioniies,  i.  53),  note.    QUa 

extravagant  accoaut  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  583.    OooaMOB  ot 

hia  own  oonveraioo,  564 

BB* 
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Jim^dnttt  the  popojar  story  of  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  Ytiieqaifklm 
•Kamined,  li.  591.  Her  infant  son  Yalentinian  II.  invested  with  the.Impe* 
rial  ensigns,  on. the  death  of  his  &ther,  592.  Her  contest  with  Ambrose^ 
archbishop  of  Milan  iii.  70.  Flies  from  the  invajvon  of  Maximii8»  with 
her  son,  103. 

Justinian,  emperor  c*  the  East,  his  birth  and  promotion,  ir.  41.  His 
orthodoxy.  44.  Is  Jiveated  with  the  diadem  by  hia  uncle  Justin,  45. 
Marries  TheodcMi^   52.    Patronizes  the  blae  facticm  of  the  circos,  58. 

!  Stale  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  his  provinces,  64.  Introduces 
the  culture  of  the  silk-worm,  and  manafactore  ofaUk  into  GlFeeoe„71. 
State  of  his  revenue,  73,  note  M.  His  avarice  and  p9>fasion,  75. .  Ta^ces 
and  monopolies,  77,  78.    His  ministers,  80.   '  His  public  buildings,  83. 

.'«•  Foirnds  the  church  of.  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  85.  His  other  poblio 
works,  69.  His  European, fimificationac  91.  .  nia.  Asiatic  foitificidonS) 
97.  He  suppresses,  the  schools  of  Athens,  104.  And  the  oonsnlar  dig- 
nity,  110.  Purchases  a  peace  from  the  Persians,  113.  Uodertakep  to 
restore  Hilderic,  king  of  Carthage,  115.  Reduction  of  Africa,  124,  127, 
133.  His  instractions  for  the  government  ot,  134.  His  acqniaitions  in 
Spain,'  145.  His  deceitful  negotiations  in  Italy,  150.  Weakness  of  his 
empire,  190.  Receives  an  embassy  from  the  Avars.  205.  And  from  the 
Turks,  206.  Persian  war,^  222.  .  His  negotiations  with  Chosrpes,  237. 
His  alliance  with  the  Abyssinians,  241.  Neglects  the  Italian  war  under 
BeHsarius,  254.  Settles  the  goveniment  of  Italy  under  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  279.  Disgrace  and  death  of  BeUsarius,  284.  The  ^jmperor's 
death  and  character,  287.  Comets  and  calamities  in  his  reign,  289,  note 
M.  His  Code.  Pandects,  and  Institutes,  299. .  His  theological  character 
and  govemaient,  527.  His  persecuting  spirit,  528.  His  orthodoxy,  531. 
Died  a  heretie^  534. 

II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  576. 

,  the  son  of  Gtermauns,  his  conspiracy  with  the  empress  Sophia, 

and  success  against  the  Persians,  iv.  403. 

Jus  Italicnm,  Savigny  quoted  respecting  the,  ii  105,  note  M. 

Juvenal,  his  remarks  on  the  crowded  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  iii 
265,  266. 

K. 

Raoti  or  Lieoupang,  emperor  of  China,  defeated  by  theHun&  iii.  18. 
Karasoo  River,  historical  anecdotes  relative  to  it,  iv.  463,  »ote  M. 
Khan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  iii.  11,  214. 
Khazars  or  Chozars,  their  invasion  of  Georgia,  and  alliance  with  Heraclju^ 

iv.  477,  note  M. 
Khnosroo  Purveez,  hia  reign  and  magnificence,  iv.  458,  461.    His  palace  of 

Dastagerd,  462,  463,  note  M.    His  contempt  of  Mahomet,  463,  note  BL 

See  Chosroes. 
Kilidje  Arslan,  sultan,  destroys  the  advanced  army  of  the  first  crusade  near 

Nice  in  Asia  Minor,  v.  575.  576,  ttote  M. 
King,- the  title  oC  conferred  by  Constantino  the  Great  on  his  nephew  Hanoi 
-    balianns,  ii.  164. 

Kindred,  degrees  of  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  iv.  359,  360. 
-  Knighthood,  hovtr  originally  conferred,  and  its  obligations,  v.  562. 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  account  and  character  of,  v.  109. 
Koreish,  the  tribe  of,  acquire  the  custody  of  the  Caaba  at  Meccm  t.  9| 

Pedigree  of  Mahomet  therefrom,  98.    They  oppose  his  pretensions  to  a 

prophetical  character,  123.     Escape  of  Mahomet  from,  124.     Battle  of 

Beder,  131.     Battle  of  Oliud,   132.     Mecca  surrendered  to  Mahomet, 

131. 

L. 

*|ilbaftim.  or  standard  of  the  cross,  m  the  army  cf  Ck>nftan^ine  tba  9teti 
)    deaoribed,  ii.  261. 
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iaboO;  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in  basiness  and  CftmpositioD.  hr.  3S1 

-  His  proferisionid  character,  323. 

Lactantias,  predictions  of,  i.  536,  note  M.    Difficulties  iu  ascertaining  the 

date  of  his  divine  institations,  ii.  248,  nole.    Hie  flattering  predictioa 

of  the  influence  of  Christianity  among  maakind,  S54.     Incolcatea  the 

divine  right  of  Gonstantine  to  the  empire,  256,  note. 
Ladislaas,  King  of  Hangary  and  Poland,  leads  an  army  against  the  Taik% 

■'vi  353.    His  breach  of  faith  with  them,  354. 

■  ,  king  of  Naples,  harasses  Borne  daring  the  schism  of  the  pepeOf^ 

vi   4jI9. 
L»tas,  prsBtorian  prtefect.  conspires  the  death  of  CkMnmodaa,  and  oonini 

the  empire  on  Pertinax,  l  115,  116,  noie  W. 
Laity,  when  first  distingaisbed  flrom  the  clergy,  h  562. 
Larapadius.  a  Bx>man  senator,  boldly  condemns  the  treaty  with  Alario  the 

-  Ooth,  iii.  2B1. 

Lance,  Holy,  narrative  of  the  miraculoas  discovery  o^  v.  586. 

Laud,  how  assessed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  142, 143.  note  M.    How 

divided  by  the  Barbarians,  iii.  598,  599,  notes  M.     Allodial  and  SaHo, 

distingnished,  600.  601.  note  M.    Of  Italy,  bow  partitioned  by  Theodoric 

the  Ostrogoth,  iv.  13,  note  M. 
Laodicea,  its  ancient  splendor,  i.  62. 
Lascaris,  Theodore,  establishes  an  empire  at  Nice»  vi.  104.    His  character, 

141. 

-,  Tl.,  his  character,  vi.  143. 


^ ^  Janus,  the  Greek  grammarian,  vi  339.    Gonstantine.  340,  note, 

Latin  church,  occasion  of  its  separation  fix>m  the  Gk«ek  church,  vi.  4flL 
^-    Oorraption  and  schism,  of,  308.    Reunion  of  with  the  Greek  church,  383 
The  subsequent  Oreek  schism,  344. 

Latium,  the  right  o^  explained,  i.  43,  noie  M. 

Laura,  a,  or  circle  of  solitary  o^la  surrounding  the  monasteries  of  the 

'  Bast,  iii.  537. 

Law,  review  of  the  profession  of^  under  the  emperors,  ii  122.    Authoritiea 
for  Roman  law  stated,  iv.  316,  note  VL.    Succession  of  the  civil  lawydn^ 
319.    Jurisconsults  of  the  first  period,  319,  note  W.    Of  the  second  peti 
od,*  Cicero,  dco.,  320.     Their  philosophy,  321.     Institutes,  321,  note  W. 
Authority  of,  323,  324,  note  W.    Sects  of  Proculians  and  Sabinians,  325^ 
326,  note  W. 
'  Laws  of  RoBEfe,  review  o£  iv.  298,  317,  319,  note  M.     Those  of  the  kings^ 
301.    Of  the  twelve  tables,  303.    Of  the  people,  307.     Decrees  of  Uie 
senate,  and  edicts  of  the  pnetors,  309.     Constitutions  of  the  emperori^ 
313,  note  M.     Their  rescripts,  316,  note  M.     The  ^ree  codes  m,  317 
The  forms  of,  317,  318,  notes  W.  and  M.    Reformation  of^  by  Jastudaa, 
328.    Abolition  and  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  573,  574. 

Lazi,  the  tribe  of,  in  Colchos,  account  of,  iv.  230. 
-    Leake,  Colonel,  "  Edict  of  Diocletian,"  by,  i  440,  note  M.     Ducaven  the 
site  of  Dodona,  iv.  265,  note  M. 

Learning,  the  revival  of,  vi.  324.  Of  the  Greek,  hi  Italy,  327,  330,  331» 
333.  Of  pronunciation  and  accents,  335,  336.  Emulation  of  the  Latins, 
337.  Under  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  338.  Classic  literatora^ 
340.     Introduction  of  learning  among  th6  Arabians,  v.  300. 

Le  Clerc,  character  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  427,  note. 

Legacies  and  inheritances  taxed  by  Augustus,  i.  191.  How  regulated  by 
the  Roman  law,  iv.  363. 

Legion,  in  the  Roman  army  under  the  emperors,  described,  i  14,  19 
Camp  of  a,  18.  General  distribution  of  the  legions,  19.  The  sizQoC 
reduced  by  Constantiue  the  Great,  ii.  127. 
•  ieo  jf  Thrace  is  made  emperor  of  the  East,  by  his  voBBter  A  spar,  iii  ,-180. 
Was  the  first  Christian  potentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,  489. 
Confers  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Anthemius,  490.     His  armameal 

r'nst  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  494.     His  alarm  on  its  failore,  407,  meU 
Muellers  A  ipar  and  his  sons,  iv.  3. 


MS  OSHCSAL  TKDJUL, 

Lm  UL,  emperir  of  CaoftaiithMyple,  hr.  589.  5fi3»  «ofe  II.     Hkr  eAfU 

tgiiiMC  uamgeB  in  dmrcbet,  t.  10.    Revoh  of  Italy,  18. 
•i—  IV.,  amperor  of  CoDftandDOple,  iv.  584,  note  M. 
'—  ■    v.,  emperor  of  CoiMUmliiiopie,  it.  500. 

^-'^  VI.,  the  Philoflopber,  emperor  of  Ckmtantiiiople,  hr.  001.      Bxtiii- 
'•  gaidbes  the  poMrer  of  the  Miiste,  ▼.  383. 
•- — ,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  chancter,  and  emba«n^  from  Valeathuaii  UZ.  la 

i^ttfla,  kkgr  of  the  Hoim,  iii  449,  450,  note  M.     Interoadea.wilh  Oea- 

aeric,  king  of  the  Vaixiala,  lor  demency  to  the  city  of  Home,  4C9,  463^ 

mtiter    CaUa  the  ooandl  of  Chalcedon,  it.  517. 
«-—  III.,  pope,  his  miracaloaa  reooren^  Irom  the  aaianh  of  aimiBlai,  ▼. 

42     Crowm  CbarleBBagne  emperor  of  the  Romans,  43. 
•  -»  rV.,  pope,  faia  reign,  v.  315,  318.    Foonda  die  Leonine  ciQr,  317. 
-—  IX.,  pupe,  his  expedition  againat  the  Normans  of  Apolii^  ▼.  459w    Bia 

treaty  with  thmn,  458.  t 

->~,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  one  of  the  restorera  of  G(reek  learaittg; 

▼.  378,  379. 
— — >,  jaueral  of  the  Bast,  onder  the  emperor  Arcadia^  ins  dtaracter*  ill,  333. 
—  Pilatas,  first  Greek  professor  at  Florence,  and  in  the  West,  cfaaneter 

o(,  vi.  330. 
'«*-»  the  Jew  pnaelyte,  hiatofy  of  hia  firndly,  vi.  459. 
Leonas,  the  qnvstor,  bis  embassy  from  Constantias  to  Jalian,  il.  383. 
Leonine  city  at  Rome  foanded,  v.  317. 
Leontins  is  taken  from  prison,  and  chosen  emperor  of  ConMantiMiiile^  an 

the  deposition  of  Jaslinian  U.,  ir.  577. 
Leov^ld,  Gotfiic  king  of  Spain,  his  character,  iii.  559.    Revolt  and  exB' 

cation  of  his  son  Hermenegild,  560. 
Letters,  a  knowledge  oC  the  test  of  civilization  in  a  people^  i  357. 
Lewis  the  Pioas,  son  of  Chariemagne,  empenn*  of  the  Rcmians,  v.  54. 
—  II.,  SOD  of  Lewis  the  Pioas,  emperor  of  the  Romana,  v.  54.    Hia 

epiaile  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  I.,  441. 
Libanios,  his  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  emperor  Jalian,  ii.  394.    And 

of  his  divine  visions,  419.      Applauds  the  dissimulation  of  Jalian,  420. 

His  character,  469.     His  eul^um  on  the  emperor  Valens,  iii.  51,  53. 
Liberias  superseded  in  the  Sicilian  command  by  Artaban,  iv.  265,  266,  vide 

note  M. 

,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  banished  by  the  emperor  Ckmstantius,  for 

refusing  to  concur  in  deposing  Athanasius,  ii.  345,  355. 
Liberty,  ]{>ublic.  the  only  sure  guardians  of,  against  an  aspiring  prince,  i.  73. 
Licinins  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  emperor  GaJerius,  i.  446.    His 

alliance  with  Constantino  the  Great,  4d5.     Defeats  Maximin,  486.    Hia 

cruelty,   486.      Is    defeated    by  Constantine  at    Cibalis,   490.      And  at 

Mardia,  491.     Peace  concluded  with  €k>n8taDtine,  493.    Second  civil  >«ar 

with   Constantine,   497.     His  humiliation  and  death,   502.     Concurred 

with  Constantine  in  publishing  the  edict  of  Milan,   ii.  253.     Violated 

this  engagement  by  oppressing  tlie  Christians,  257.     Fate  of  his  son, 

157,  160,  note. 
Lieutenant,  Imperial,  his  office  and  rank,  i.  77. 
Lightning,  superstition  of  the  Romans  with  reference  to  persons  and  plaoea 

struck  with,  i.  393.     On  the  knowledge  of  conducting  it  possessed  by  the 

ancients,  iii.  270,  note  M. 
Limi^antes,  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel  their  masters,  and  asarp  possesaion  of 

their  country,  ii.  172.    Extinction  of.  by  Constantius,  221. 
literature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  vi.  327,  328.     Ancient,  use  and  abuse  o(  340 
Lithuania,  its  late  conversion  to  Christianity,  v.  438. 
LitorioB,  oocmt,  is  defeated  and  taken  captive  in  Gaul  by  Theodoric,  iii 

426. 
Lintprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  attacks  the  city  of  Rome,  v.  24. 
»-      ■■        ,  bishop  of  Cremona,  ambassador  to  Const^ntinoi^e. 

of  his  audience  vdth  the  emperoi;  v.  357. 


'Mfoa,  Fiato's  ddctrine  of,  H.  301,  303.  natw  G.vod  V     Is  ^po«ndo4  ^ 

St  John  the  Evangehst.  305,  note  Q.,  306,  M.    Athtuj'tsiag  oonfesses  him 

0elf  anable  to  ooBiprehend  h,  310.    Controvernes  'Jc^  tiie  eterA|cy  (i(  3ia^ 

314     See  also  it.  497. 
Log^othete,  Great,  his  office  ander  the  Greek  emperors,  v.  354.  ^ 

Ikmbardy  ancient,  described,  i.  23,  iv.  395.    Cooqae^t  of,  by  CharlemagiM^ 

V.  27. 
Ifimliards,  derivation  of  their  name,  and  review  of  their  history,  iv.  193 

Are  employed  by  the  emperor  jastinian  to  dieck  the  GepidsB,  194     Ao 

tioDB  of  their  king,  Albom,  389.    They  rednoe  the  Gepidn,  392.    Th^ 

overran  that  part  of  Italy  now  called  Lombardy,  395.    Extent  of  then 

kingdom,  396,  409.     Language  and   manners  of  the  Lombards,  410 

Government  and  laws,  414,  415. 
L  doginas,  his  representation  of  the  di^peneracy  of  Us  i^e,  i.  72.    Is  pot  Is 

death  by  Anreiian,  357. 
^— ~  is  sent  to  supersede  Narses,  as  e?carcfa  of  Ravenna,  iv.  394.    Ba 

oeives  Rosamond,  the  fugitive  queen  of  the  Lombards,  399. 
Lothaire,  emperor  c^  the  Romans,  v.  54. 
Louis  YII.  or  France  is  rescued  from  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  bv  Roger 

king  of  Sicily,  v.  487.    Undertakes  the  second  crusade,  vi.  4.    His  disss 

trous  expedition,  5,  ru^e  M.,  9, 10,  nole  M. 
IX.  of  Fmuoe,  bis  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  vi.  40,  43.    His  death 

44.    Procured  a  valuable  stock  of  relics  from  Constantinople,  liS2. 
Lttcian,  the  severi^  of  his  satire  agiUnst  the  h€»then  mytbol  .^  accounted 

for,  L  36. 
,  count  of  the  Bast,  under  the  emperor  Arcadius,  Kls  :/uel  treatment 

by  the  pnefect  Rufinus,  iii.  170. 

,  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  his  miraculous  discovery  u(  the  body  of  St. 


Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  iii.  158. 
Lucilian,  governor  of  Illyricum,  is  surprised,  and  kindly  treated,  by  Jnliaq, 

ii.  387.    His  death,  523. 
Lucilla,  sister  of  the  emperor  Cominodus,  her  attempt  to  get  him  assttssi 

nated.  i.  105. 
Lucius  IL  and  III.,  popes,  their  disastrous  reign^,  vi.  428. 
Lucrtne  lake  described,  with  its  late  destruction,  255,  note. 
Lucullan  villa  in  Campania,  its  descriptioo  tmd  history,  iii.  515. 
Luperoalia,  liie  ieast  <m,  described,  and  continued  under  the  Christian  eirpe- 

rors,  iii.  492.    By  whom  abolished,  493. 
Lnpicinns,  ii.  .534.    Roman  governor  of  Thraoe  oppresses  the  €kithic  emi 

grants  there,  iii.  34.    Rashly  provokes  than  to  hostilities,  37.    Is  defeated 

by  them,  37,  38. 
Lustral  contribution  in  the  Roman  empire  explained,  ii.  150. 
Luther^  Martin,  his  character  as  a  reformer,  v.  399,  400. 
Luxury,  the  odiy  means  of  correcting  the  unequal  distribution  of  property 

i.  67.  , 

Lygians,  a  formidable  German  natiou,  account  of,  i.  379.  380,  vide  note  M. 
LyoniiB,  battle  oi,  between  the  competitors  Sevems  and  ATbinus,  i.  140. 

Haearius,  patriareh  of  Antioch,  his  zeal,  iv.  553. 

Ilaoedonias,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Ms  contest  with  his  oca- 
petitw  Paul,  it  357.  Fatal  consequences  on  hds  removing  tlie  body  of  tht 
emperor  Constantine  to  the  church  of  St.  Acacins,  358.  His  cruel  perse 
cution  of  the  Catholics  and  Novatians,  359,  360.    His  exile,  iv.  525. 

Kacrianns,  pr«torian  prafect  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  his  character,  I 
316. 


,  a  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  his  steady  alliance  with  the  emperor 
».    VtlentiQMin,  iL  559. 
Ifwrinas^  his  succession  to  the  empire  predicted   by  an  Africniik  i    ffft 


^ItO  .  ««^NXRAL ,  minx. 

AooderaiM  the  oompleCkm  of  the  prophecy,  163.     Pnrchatei  «  pewi 
with  Parthia,  240. 

Il»d«yni,  the  capita]  of  Persia,  aacked  by  the  Saracena,  y.  180 

llaBoniaa  uf  Palmyra  aaaaasinateB  faia  uncle  Odeuathaa.  i  351. 

Ilieaia,  ita  sitoatioo,  L  26. 

.  Ma^«  the  worship  ot,  iii  Persia,  reformed  by  Artaxerxes,  i  22j».  Abridge 
ment  of  the  Persian  theology,  231.  Simplicity  of  their  worslup,  232l 
Cemmoniea  and  moral  precepta,  234.  Their  power,  236.  Their  per8ecii> 
tion  of  the  Armenians,  it.  428,  note  M.    Their  intolenuioea  46L  ^ 

lla^ic,  severe  prosecution  of  persons  ibr  the  crime  oi^  at  Bome  fund  At^tipch, 
u.  535.    Eyii  cpnseqaenoes  thereof  535,  note  M, 

•Hagnentias  assumes  the  empire  in  Gkml,  ii  188.  Death  of  CqDstan8,.18& 
^nds  an  embassy  to  Consitantias.  189.  Makes  war  against  Cqnstantiias, 
^93.  .  Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Morsa,  194.    ^ills  himself;  199»  note. 

Ilahmad,  saltan,  the  Gaznevide,  his  twelve  expeditions  into.  Hindnitfan,  ▼ 

.   501.    His  character,  503. 

Mahomet,  the  Prophet.^  epistli^  to  Choaroes  IL,  kiqgof.Pe^^sia,  iv.  463, 
note  M.  His  genealogy,  birth,  and  edacation,  v.  98,  99,  note  M.  His 
person  and  character,  101, 102.  Ajisames  his  propheticaul  mission,  104. 
Inuolcated  the  onity  of  God,  104.  His  reverential  mention,  of .  Jesas 
Christ,  108.  His  Koran,  109.  His  miracles^  111.  His  precepts,  114. 
His  hell,  and  paradise,  117.  The  best  authcnities  ^r  his  history,  120, 
note.    Converts  his  own  family,  120, 12L    Preaches  publicly  at  Mecca, 

i21.    Escapes  from  the  Roreishites  there,  124.    Is  received  as  prince  of 
fedina,  125.     His  regal  dignity,  and  sacerdotal  office,  127.      Declares 

war  against  Infidels,   128.      Battle  of  Beder,  131.     Battle  of   Ohnd, 

132.    Subdues  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  133.    Submission  of  Mecca  fo  him, 

136.     Conquers  Arabia,  138.     His  sickness  ^nd  death,  143,  145.     His 

character,  146.    His  private  life,  148.    His  wives,  149.     His  children, 

151.    His  posterity,  165.    Remarks  on  the  great  spr^ul  and  permanency 

of  bis  religion,  167. 

,  the  sou  of  Bajazet,  his  reign,  vi.  280,  note  M. 

II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  character,  vi.  369.     His  reign,  371 

Indications  of  bis  hostile  intentions  against  the  Greeks,  373.    He  besieges 

Constantinople,  381.     Takes  the  city  by  storm,  402.    His  entry  into  the 

city,  408.     Makes  it  bis  capital,  410.     His  death,  418. 
Mahometanism,  by  what  means  propagated,  v.  264.    Toleration  of  Chris 

tianily  under,  269. 
Majorian,  his  history,  character,  and  elevation  to  the  'Western  empire,  iii 

473.     His  epistle  to  the  senate,  475.     His  salutary  laws,  476.     His  prep 

arations  to  invade  Africa,  479.     His  fleet  destroyed  by  Genseric,  482,  483 

Hia  death,  483. 
Malaterra,  his  character  of  the  Normans,  v.  452. 
Malok  Shah,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  prosperous  reign,  v.  520.    Reforms  the 

Eastern  calendar,  522.     His  death,  522.    State  of  the  Turks  after  that 

pvent,  588. 
llallius  Theodorus,  the  great  civil  honors  to  which  he  attained,  ii.  129^ 

note. 
Malta,  island  of,  i.  32,  note  M. 
Mamalukes,   their  origin  and  character,  vi.   43.    Their  establishment  ia 

Egypt,  44. 
yaraiea  mother  of  the  young  emperor  Alexander  Severn  s,  acts  as  regent  of 

the  empire,  i.  175.    Is  put  to  death  with  him,  200.    Her  conference  with 

Or.^eu,  ii.  50. 
Mam^'o,  an  Armenian  noble,  his  history,  i.  421,  vide  note  M. 
■  Uaa,  the  only  animal  that  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  olmates,  i.  25^ 

^,yte. 
.  Maniupium,  ui  the  Roman  law,  ex{  lained,  iv.  356,  note. 
Ilanithasans  are  devoted  to  death,  by  the  edict  of  TheodosiGS  agahiK 

tics,  ui  93. 
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il»d«d  ComneamB,  emperor  of  Ckinstaotinople,  iv.  622.    He  repolaea  th* 

Normans,  v.  488.     Bat  fails  in  his.  scheme  of  snbdaing  the  Western  eir 
■   pire^>491.    His  ill  treatment  of  the  crusaders,  vi.  7. 
Iffaogaraaicha,  a  city  of  Assyria,  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Jalian,  it  483. 
'  Marble,  the  foar  species  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  i.  204,  noU. 
Marcellinas  coant  of  the  sacred  largesses  under  the  emperor  Constans  iq 

Gaal,  ass  sts  tlie  usurpation  of  Magnentius,  ii.  187.    Hik  embassy  to  Con- 

stantiusr  w99.    Was  Killed  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  199. 

,  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  character,  iii.  484,  485.    Joins  iha 

emperor,  Anthemius,  and  expels  the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  494.    Hii 

death,  497. 

sOn  of  the  prasfect  Maximin,  his  treacherous  murder  of  Gablnin% 


Riiie  of  the  dnadi,  ii.  587,  588. 
'iuliarcellus,  the  centnrion,  martyred  for  desertion,  ii.  60,  61,  and  note  M. 
t"  '     ■       ■  ,  bidx>p  of  Rome,  exiled  to  restore  peace  to  the  city,  ii.  73. 

,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  loses  his  life  in  destroy  mg  Uie  Pagan 
■    temples,  iii.  142.    . 

Marcia,  concubine  of  Commodus,  a  patroness  of  the  Christians,  ii.  48. 
■  Marcian,  senator  of  Constantinople,  marries  the  ehipress  Pulcheria,  and  is 
acknowledged  emperor,  iii.  419.    His  temperate  refusal,  of  the  demandi 
of  Attila  the  Hun,  420.     His  death,  488. 
Marcianopolis,  the  city  of^  besieged  by  the  Goths,  i.  290. 
I  Marcomanni  are  subdued  and  punished  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  i.  276.    Were 
a  Teutonic  tribe,  276,  note  M.    Alliance  made  'with,  by  the  ^nperor  Ghd- 
lienus,  304. 
Marcus  elected  bishop  of  the  Nazarenes,  i  516. 
.  Mardia,  battle  ci,  between  Constantino  the  Great  and  Liciiuas,  L  491. 
Margus,  battle  o^  between  Diocletian  and  Carinus,  i.  401. 
i  ,  bishop  of,  betrays,  his  episcopal  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns^'al 

395. 
.'  Maria,  daughter  of  EndsBnion  of  Carthage,  her  remarkable  adventures,  iiL 
282. 
Mariana,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  by  an  irruption  of  the  bar> 
barous  n^ons,  iii.  308,  309. 
.  Marinus,  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Ma»sia,  i 
279. 
Marias  the  armorer,  a  candidate  for  the  purple  among  the  competitors 
..  against  Gallienus,  his  character,  i.  322. 

Mark,  bishop  of  Aretlinsa,  is  cruelly  treated  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  445. 
•.  Marklahd,  ms  severe  criticism  upon  the  ^neid,  vi.  335,  note, 
Maronga,  engagement  there  between  the  emperor  Julian  and  Sapor,  king  of 

Persia,  ii  498. 
Maronites  of  the  East,  character  and  history  of,  iv.  552,  553. 
• .  Marozia,  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grand- 
mother of  three  popes,  v.  60.  vide  note  M. 
Marriage,  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  345.     Of  Roman  citizenf 
.  with  strangers,  proscribed  by  their  jurisprudence,  v.  Z5Q. 
•  Martel,  Charles,  duke  of  the  Franks,  his  cnaracter,  v.  289.    His  politic  oon- 
,  duct  on  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  289. ,  pefeats  the  Saracens,  290^ 
291.    Why  he  was  consigned  over  to  hell  flames  by  the  cler^,  291. 
J  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  destroys  the  idols  and  Pagan  temples  in  Gktul,  iii. 
141..    His  monkish  institutions  therc«  525. 
Martina  marries  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  iv.  572.    Endeavors  to 

share  the  Imperial  dignitv  with  her  sons,  572.     Her  fate,  574.  ' ' 

Martinianus  receives  the  title  of  Caesar  from  the  emperor  Licinius,  i.  501. 
k:  Martyrs,  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  history  of,  ii.  1,  note,     Tht 
'    several  inducements  to  martyrdom,  37,  38,  39,  note  G.,  40,  4l,  note  M 
Three  metlKxls  of  escaping  it,  43,  44.  note  G.    Marks  by  which  learned 
Catholics  di^ttinguish  tW  relics  of- die  martyrs,  33,  note.     Number  of 
.  .  .MK^Ijyrsy  82,  13,  note  M.    Eoaebias  and  Ludanus  quoted  on  this  pofnt 
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n,  noia  e.  and  If.    The  wonhip  oC  and  iheSr  rattc%  itHftdtwi^  il 

195. 
Mary,  Virgin,  her  immacalate  coooeptioD,  borrowed  by  the  Ladn  dmrefe 

ftniD  the  Koran,  ▼.  107. 
Ifaaoezel.  tlie  persecuted  brother  of  Oildo  the  Moor,  takes  refbge  in  die 

Imperial  ooort  of  Hooorioa,  iii.  183.     la  introated  with  troopa  to  redoM 

Oildo,  183.     I>efeau  him,  185.    His  aaspidoas  death,  187. 
Master  of  the  oflSoes,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  his  fom^tionc.  ii  138. 
Maiemo^  his  reroh  and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Commodms  i 

107. 
Matth«  w,  6t ,  his  Gospel  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  i  574,  nott,  hr 

490,  note.    His  Greek  Gospel  nU  ananthorixed.  490,  note  M. 
Maarioe,  his  birth,  character,  and  promotion  to  the  Eastern  empire,  hr.  40^ 

40ft.    Restores  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  439.    His  war  against  tba 

Avars,  446.    State  of  his  armiea,  444.    His  abdkaation  and  cro^  dead\ 

45x,  452. 
Ilaoritania,  ancient,  its  sitaation  and  extent,  L  31.    Chara^tw  of  the  native 

Moors  of,  iii.  372. 
Maxentins,  the  son  of  Maximian,  declared  emperor  at  Borne,  i.  44M.    His 

m«nny  in  Italy  and  Africa,  471.    The  military  force  he  had  to  oppose 

Constantine,  474.    His  defeat  and  death,  481.    His  politic  homanicy  to  the 

Christians,  ii.  72.    His  real  character,  72,  note  M. 
Maximian,  associate  in  the  empire  with  Diodetian,  his  diaracler,  i.  ^U. 

Triomplw  with  Diocletian,  431.    Hokls  hb  ooart  at  Mikn,  432.    Abdicates 

the  empire  along  with   Diocletian,  433.    He  resomes  the  porple,  461. 

Bedaces  Sevenm,  and  pats  him  to  death,  462.    His  second  remgnati^ 

and  nnfortnu^e  end,  467.    Hia  avenrioo  to  the  Christiana  aoodonted  ibr, 

ii.  60. 
Maximilianos,  the  African,  a  Christian  marQrr,  ii.  60.     Cause  of  hia  eon 

demnation,  60.  nofe  M. 
Maximin,  his  birth,  ftutane,  and  elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  i.  198. 

Why  deemed  a  persecator  of  the  Chrisdans,  ii.  50.     Accoont  of  his  per- 

secatioos,  50,  note  G. 
,  nephew  of  Galenas,  is  declared  Ceesar  by  Diocletian,  i.  453.    Ob- 
tains the  raiik  of  Aagastns  fit>m  Galerian,  466.     His  defeat  and  death, 

486.     Reuewed  the  persecation  of  the  Christians  after  the  toleration 

granted  by  Galerias,  ii.  77. 

-,  the  cruel  minister  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  promoted  to  the 


prefecture  of  Gaul,  ii.  541. 

-.his  embassy  from  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  Attila,  king  of  the 


Huns,  iii.  406,  407,  note  M. 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  elected  joint  emperors  by  the  senate  on  tlie  death  ot 

the  two  Gordians,  i.  209. 
,  his  character,  and  revolt  in  Britain,  iii.  75.     His  treaty  with  the 

emperor  Theodosius,  78.     Persecutes  the  Priscillianists,  93.     His  invasion 

of  Italy,  102.     His  defeat  and  death,  105. 

.  the  Pagan  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Julian,  initiates  him  into 


the  Eleusinian  masteries,  ii.  418.  Is  honorably  invited  to  Constanti^ 
pie  by  his  Imperial  pupil,  428.  Is  corrupted  by  his  residence  at  court, 
429. 

■  Petronius,  his  wife  ravished  by  Valentinian  III.,  emperor  of  lli« 

West,  iii.  456.  His  character  and  elevation  to  the  empire,  460.  His  mar 
riage  with  Eudoxia,  460.    Is  assassinated,  461,  462. 

Mazdak,  the  archimagns,  account  of  his  tenets,  iv.  210,  vide  note  M. 

Mebodes,  the  Persian  general,  ungratefully  treated  by  Chosroes,  iv  213. 

Mecca,  its  situation  and  description,  v.  80,  81,  vide  mte  M.  The  Caaba  ot 
temple,  93.  Its  deliverance  from  Abrahah.  100.  The  doctrine  ci  Ma- 
homet opposed  there,  122.  His  escape.  124.  The  city  <ff;  surrendered  It 
Mahomet,  136.    Is  pillaged  by  Abu  Taher,  324. 

Medina,  city  of,  v.  80.  Reception  of  Mahomet  theie,  on  his  flight  team 
Alecra,  12f 
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■^galkisia,  the  /estiva!  of,  at  Rome,  described.  1.  108,  note 

11  eietians,  ap  Egyptian  sect,  persecuted  by  Atbanaavs,  ii.  ^35.  ncK 

Melitene,  battle  of,  between  the  Eastern  emperor  Tiberias  and  Chosroei 

.  king  of  Persia,  iv.  429. 

Klellobaades,  kii^g  of  the  Franks,  ii.  514.    Pat  to  death,  iii.  78. 

Selo,  citizen  of  Bari,  invites  tlie  Normans  into  Italy,  v.  447,  Ttote  M..  448. 
iemnon,  secret  of  die  soands  from  the  celebrated  head  erf",  discovered,  i'J. 

146,  fijte  M. 
Memphis,  its  situation  and  redaction  by  the  Saracens,  ▼.  ^33. 
Merab,  dty  in  which  Belkis,  qaeen  of  Saba,  dwelt  in  the  Sabnan  land  of 

oderiferoas  plants,  i.  3,  note  M. 
Ueroyingian  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaal,  origin  of.  iii  428.     Their  do* 

main  and  benefioes,  599. 
Mervan,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  last  of  the  hoase  of  Ommiyah,  his 

defbat  and  deatli,  ▼.  294. 
Mesopotamia,  invasion  of,  by  the  emperrar  Julian,  ii.  476.    Inscribed  l^ 

X^npphon,  477. 
Messala,  Viderias,  the  first  prafect  of  Rome,  his  high  character,  ii.  117 
.  note. 

If  easiah,  onder  what  character  he  was  ettpected  by  the  Jews,  i  57d.    His 
,  barthday.  how  fixed  by  the  B<omans,  ii.  383,  w^ 
Metals  fUM  money,  their  operation  in  improving  the  human  mind.  i.  259. 
MeteUus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his  invective  against  women,  i.  176,  note. 
Metios  Falconias,  his  ardul  speech  to  the  emperor  Tacitus  in  Uie  senattt 

on  his  election,  i.  370. 
Metroplianes  of  Gyzicus  is  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  vi.  346. 
Metz,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Hans,  iii.  434. 
Michael  L,  Rhangabe,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv,  589. 
_  IL,  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  591. 

'  m.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  595.     Is   defeated   by  tba 

Paulicians,  v.  392. 

IV.,  the  Paphlagonian.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  611 

-^— -  v.,  Calaphates,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  612. 

VI.,  Stratioticus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  613. 

VII.,  Parapinaces,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  616. 


If  ilan,  how  the  Imperial  court  of  the  Western  empire  came  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  that  ci^,  i.  432.  Famous  edict  of  Constantine 
the  Great  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  published  there,  ii.  252.  St  Am- 
brose elected  archbishop  of  that  city,  in.  96.  .  Tumults  occasioned  by  his 
refusing  a  church  for  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress  Justina  and  her 
son,  97.  Revolt  o(  to  Justinian,  iii.  190, 195.  Is  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Bui-gundians,  195,  196.    Is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  I.,  v.  67. 

Military  force,  its  strength  and  efficacy  dependent  on  a  due  propartian  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  i.  124. 

Military  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  at<  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Ghreat 

t    a  review  of,  ii.  126. 

Millennium,  the  doctrine  of,  explained,  i.  533. 

Mincius,  the  slow-windiug  river,  iii.  450,  note  M. 

Mingrelia.    See  Colchos. 

Minori^,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the  Roman  law,  iii.  175,  note. 

ifiracles  confined  to  the  first  century,  i.  541,  note  M.  Those  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  escaped  the  notice  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  histo* 
Hans,  588.  Account  of  those  wrought  by  the  body  of  St  Stephen,  iii 
15S. 

Miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church,  an  inquiry  inta  i-  539,  note  M. 

Iiisitheus,  chief  ninister  and  father-in-law  of  the  third  Gordian,  Ida 
character  L  220. 

If isopogon  .#f  the  emperor  Julian,  on  what  occasion  written,  ii.  468. 

liiaooriam.  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adolphua  king  of  the  VisigQCha,  Ii* 
lory  ii(  iii.  298 
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Iloftwlyah  iMnroes  tbe  title  of  caliph,  «nd  make*  war  agaipat  AH.  t.  151 

HiB  diaracter  and  reign,  161.    Lavfl  siege  to  Constantinople,  273,  274. 
Ilodar,  prince  of  the  Amali.  sedncea  by  tne  emperor  Thi^oeias,  tuma  bii 

arms  against  his  own  conntrymen,  iii.  64. 
If  >tnils,  of  Tatar,  or  Tartar,  descent,  iii  3,  4,  note  M.     Primitive,  their 

mt'thod  of  treating  their  conquered    enemies,  397.      Beign   and   odk- 

quesu  of  Zingis,  vL  204.     Conquests  of  his  successors,  212.    See  l%m 

eriaiie. 
Iloguntiacum,  the  ci^  ot,  sarprised  by  the  Alemanni,  ii.  555. 
Ifoliawkas  the  £g>^tian,  his  treaty  with  the  Saracen  Amrou,  v.  5!24. 
Iffonan-hy  defined,  i.  73.    Hereditary,  ridiculous  in  theory,  but  salutary  in 

hex,  196.    The  peculiar  objects  of  cruelty  and  avarice  under,  ii.^  139. ' 
lIona.Hdc  inRtitulions,  the  seeds  of.  sown  by  the  primitive  Christians,  i  590. 

Origin,  progress,  and  consequences  of.  iii.  520. 
Ifoney,  the  standard  and  computation  df,  under  Constantine  the  Great  and 

his  successors,  iL  145,  notes, 
llonks  have  embellished  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs  by  fie 

tioiis,  ii  30.    Their  descriptions  not  to  be  esteemed  fictitious.  30,  n^  G. 

with  exception  of  miraculous  interpositions,  30,  Yiiofe'M.    Character  of, 

by  Bunapms,  iii.  155.     By  Autilius,  184.     Origin  and  history  of,  523. 

Their  industn*  in  making  proselytes,  526.    Their  obedience,  528  '   Their 

dress  and  habitations,  530.     Their  diet,  531.     Their  ihanual  labor,  532. 

Their  riches,  533.    Their  solitude.  535.    Their  devotion' and  visions,  536. 

Their  divisions   into   the  classes  of   CoBnobites  and   Anacbbrcts,   537. 

Suppression  of,  at  Constantinople,  by  Constantine'V.,  v.  13. 
Ifonnphysites  of  the  East,  their  doctrine,  iv.  515.    History  of  the  sect  of, 

,•^49,  r>55,  5.59. 
Uonotlielite  controversy^  account  of^  iv.  535. 
MoiitauistM.  sect  of  the,  iv.  529,  note. 
iionte»«quieu,  his  description  of  the  military  government  of  the  Roman 

empire,  i.  22*2.     His  opinion,  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state  are 

DM^asured  by  taxation,  controverted,  ii.  140. 
Montias,  quaestor  of  the  palace,  is  sent  by  the  emperor  Constantias,  with 

Domitian,  to  correct  the  administration  of  Gallus  in  the  East,  ii.  206, 

207,  note  M.     Ib  put  to  death  there,  207. 
Moors  of  Barbary,  tlieir  miserable  poverty,  iv.  13fi.     Their  origin,  141,  note 

inscription   relative   to   it,   141,  note  M.      Their  invasion  of  tlie  Roman 

proviuce  punished  by  Solomon  the  eunuch,  143. 
Morals,  tbe  early  Christians  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their  i.  544, 

545,  note  M.,  546,  notef  M.  and  G. 
Moiea  is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  vi.  414. 
Moros^ni,  Thomas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetianj 

vi.  9.9. 
Moseilama,  an  Arabian  chief,  endeavors  to  rival  Mahomet  in  his  prophets 

ical  character,  v.  171,  vide  note  M- 
Moses,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  oi   the  soul,  not  inculcated  in  hia 

law,  i,  530,  vide  note  M.      His  military  laws  compared  with  those  of 

Mahomet,  v.  128,  129,  mte  M. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  chronological  difSculties   in  his  history  misled  Gibbcm 

into  perpetual  anachronisms,  ii.  181,  note  M. 
Mosheim,  character  of  his  work  De  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantmum, 

iv.  487,  twfe. 
Moslemali,  the  Saracen,  besieges  Constantinople,  v.  279,  note  M. 
Mostali.  the  caliph,  v.  589.    Jerusalem  defended  against  the  crusaders  by 

his  lieutenant  Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  591. 
Montasscm,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  his  wars  with  the  Greek  engi- 

peror  Theophilus,  v.  318.     is  killed  by  the  Moguls,  vi.  216. 
Mourzoutie  usurps  the  Greek  empire,  and  destroys  Isaac  Angelus,  and  hia 

ton  Alexius,  vi.  84.     Is  driven  from  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  dl 

His  death,  104.  nottJA 
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MoMft^.^ine  sriii  a?  Daiazet,  invested  with  the  kingdoi^  of  AnatdBv^ 
-  Taoacflane,  vi  268.     His  reign.  280. 
Ilozarabes,  in  the  history  of  Spain,  explained,  v.  269. 
Manicipal  cities,  their  advantages,  i.  41,  note  Id.,  42,  note  Bf. 
If  aratori,  the  Italian  historian,  the  elaborate  and  valuable  works  of,  env 

merated  smd  characterized,  vi.  515.     Biographical  notice  of,  SI.*}. 
If  arsa,  battle  of.  between  the  emperor  Constantias  and  the  asarper  Mag* 

nentias,  ii.  194. 
Ifnsa,  the  Saracen,  his  conqnest  of  Spain,  t.  256.    His  disgrace,  259.     His 

death,  260,  261. 
Ilnstapha,  the  supposed  son  oft  Bajazet,  his  story,  vi.  278,  281,  282 
Mata,  battle  of,  between  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Heraclins  and  thosd  of 
•  Mahuiivet,  v.  141.  )         ^   ■       ■  ■. 

Ify^donius,  river,  the  coarse  of«  stopped  by  Sapor,  k^  of  Persia,  at  Um 

nege  of  Nisibis,  ii.  18$,  note  M. 

'     N. 

t 

Nacolia,  battle  of,  in  Phrygia,  ii.  536,  note  M. 

Naooragan^  the  Persian,  dejfeated  b^  the  Romans,  his  fkte,  iv.  236,  note  M. 

Naissas,  battle  o^  between  Claadias  and  the  GK)thi,  i.  d37. 

Naples  is  besieged  and  taken  bv  Belisarins,  iv.  155.    Extent  o(  the  dachy 

m,  under  the  exarchs  of  BAvedna,  408. 
Narbonne  is  besieged  by  Theodoric,  and  relieved  by  Ck>ant  Litorins,  iii 
,  425. 
Karses,  his  embasegr  from  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  to  the  emperor  Ck>nstantius, 

ii.  222. 

■,  king  of  Persia,  prevails  over  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Hormuz, 

and  expels  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  422.     Overthrows  iGkilerius,  42Q. 
'    Is  surprised  and  routed  l^  Glalerius,  425.    Articles  of  peace  between  bim 

and  the  Romans,  426. 

the  PerskiB  general  of  the  ^peror  Maurice,  restores  Chosroes  II., 


king  of  Persia,  iv.  438.    His  revolt  against  Phbcas,  and  cruel  death,  458. 
the  ennoch,  his  military  promotion,  and  dissension  with  Belisarius, 


iv.  174.    His  character  and  expedidon  to  Italv,  267.    Battle  of  Tagina, 
,  270,  271.    Takes  Rome,  272.    Reduces  and  kills  Teias,  the  last  king  of 

the  Goths,  273,  274.     Defeats  the  Pranks  and  Alemanni,  277.     (Governs 
■V   Italy  in  the  capacity  of  exarch,  279.    His  disgrace,  and  death,  394,  395.  ^ 
Naulobatus,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  enters  into  the  Roman  service,  and  is 

made  consul,  i  312. 
Navy  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i.  20. 

Nazareue  chorch  at  Jerusalem,  account  o(,  L  514.    The  Nazarenes  quitted 
I  the  city  before  the  siege,  515,  note  M. 
I^azarius,  the  Pagan  orator,  his  account  of  miraculous  appearances  in  the 

skjr  in  favor  of  Coostantine  the  Great,  ii.  265,  note  If .     ' 
Nebridius,  prsBtorian  prsefect  in  Gaul,  is  maimed  and  superseded  by  Ms 
.  indiscreet  opposition  to  the  troops  of  Julian,  ii.  384. 
Kegra,  city  in  Yemen,  massacre  of  Christiaus  at,  iv.  240,  241,  note  M. 
Negroes  of  Africa,  evidences  of  their  intellectual  inferiori^  to  the  rest  of 

mankind,  ii  576,  note  M. 
Nectarius  is  chosen  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  iii  91. 
Nennius,  his  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britfdn  di£ferent  fWn 
-,^t  of  Gild^  Bede,  and  Witikind,  iii.  616,  6;7,  note. 
Nepos,  Julius,  is  made  emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  tlie  Great,  iii.  907. 
Nepotian,  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy,  ii.  197. 
Ke.'  .persecutes  the  Christians  as  the  inoefadianes  of  Rome,  ii.  17. 
Kerva,  emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adoption  of  Trajan,  i.  91. 
Nestorius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  character,  iv.  503.    His  liflr 

esy  concerning  the  incarnation,  504.    His  dispute  with  Cyril  of  Alexm 
;  .dna.  SOU.    Is  oondemoed  aod  degraded  &om  bia  episcopal  dignity,  I9 
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*t  x>iiicl)  of  Ephemns  509.    Is  exiled  5:3.    Hie  destb,  514.    His  opit 

kMu  ■dll  njainod  io  Penia,  541,  543.     MiMiODs  of  hie  diaciplefl  in  iIm 

BmI  Indiei.  544,  545,  546. 
Heven,  John,  ooant  U,  diMstitMU  fkte  of  bim  and  faiJi  party  at  the  battle  of 

Kioopolia,  vi.  236. 
Nice  beoumes  the  capital  rendenoe  of  Saltan  Soliman,  ▼.  526.    Siege*  oC  by 

the  firat  cnifadeta,  !>76. 
Kioeplionis  L  emperur  of  Constantinople,  it.  588.    Hia  wars  with  the  Sara 

oena,  v.  301     His  death,  408. 
II.,  Phocas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ir.  60ft     His  militar? 

enterprises,  t.  330. 
■  in.,  Botoniates,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  it.  617      Wai 

raised  to  the  throne  by  Sultan  Soliman,  t.  585. 
mcetas,  senator  of  Constantinople,  hh  flight,  on  t|ie  caplnre  of  the  city  by 

the  Latins,  vi.  91.    His  brief  history,  93,  note.    His  aoconnt  of  the  statnes 

dMtroyed  at  Constantinople,  93. 
Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  opposes  the  ibarth  marriage  of  the 

emperor  Leo  the  philosopher,  iv.  608. 
v.,  pope,  his  daracter,  vi.  853,  504.    How  intertited  m  die  faU  at 

Constantinople,  381.    His  peaoefnl  reign,  504,  505. 
Nicomedia,  the  ooort  of  Diodetian  held  there,  and  the  dtr  emhelfished  by 

him,  i.  433.    The  charch  at,  demoiiihed  by  Diodetian,  iL  6S.    The  palace 

of.  fired,  6.\  note,  66,  note  M. 
Kioopdia,  battle  of,  between  Saltan  Bi^Jazet  and  Sigismond,  king  of  Hun 

gary,  vL  83a     Namber  of  the  French  engaged  in,  839,  moie  If. 
)f  iaa,  the  sedition  oi,  at  Constantinople,  iv.  68. 
Nile,  navigable  oommunicatiun  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  by 

a  canal  and  the  river,  v.  838,  note  M. 
Kinevcdi,  battle  on  the  site  o^  between  the  empeiw  Heradias  and  the 

Persians,  iv.  479. 
Nisibis,  the  city  ci,  i.  315,  note  M.    Described,  and  ito  obstinate  defence 

against  the  Persiann,  ii.  179,  184.     Is  yielded  to  Sapor  by  treaty,  509. 
Nizam,  the  Persian  vizier,  his  illustrious  character,  v.  522.     His  assassinar 

tion  by  Hassan  Sabek,  533,  note  M. 
Noah,  his  ark  very  convenient  for  resolving  the  difficulties  of  Mosaic  anti* 

auarians,  i.  255. 
Nobilissimus,  a  title  invented  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  distinguish  hit 

nephew  Uannibaliauus,  ii.  164. 
Nogaret,  Gaillanme  de,  seizes  Boniface  VIII.  at  Anagui,  vi  453. 
Noricum  described,  i.  25.  v 

Normans,  their  settlement  in  the  province  of  Normandy  in  France,  v.  446. 

Their  introduction  into  Italy,  447,  note  M.    They  serve  in  Sicily,  450. 

They  are  confirmed  in  toe  possession  of  Aversa,  449,  note  Q.    They  con- 
quer Apulia,  451.    Their  character,  453.    Their  treaty  with  the  pope,  456. 
Notitia  Diguitatam  Imperii,  ii.  107,  note  Q. 
Novatians  are  exempted  by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  a  particular  edict, 

from  the  general  penalties  of  heresy,  ii.  296.    Are  cruelly  persecuted  by 

Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  359. 
Novels  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  and  their  character,  iv.  337,  note. 
Noureddiu,  sultan,  bis  exalted  character,  vi.  16. 
Nubia,  i.  417.     ConverHion  o(,  to  Cbristianitv,  iv.  561,  note. 
Numerian,  I  be  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  empire,  in  conjanc 

tion  with  bis  brother  Carious,  i.  392. 
Kamidia,  its  extent  at  different  aaras  of  the  Roman  history,  i.  31. 
Nushirvan,  reign  o£,  iv.  212.    Conquest  of  Yemen  by,  427.    His  death,  43t 

See  Chosroes  I. 

O. 

Oasis,  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  described,  iii.  329,  Twte.    Three  places 
this  name  pointed  out,  iv  513,  note.    Various  travellers  whr  have 
tbem,  513,  note  M. 


Obedience,  passive,  theory  and  practice  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of.  ii.  85S, 

Obelisks,  Egyptian,  the  purpose  d*  their  erection,  ii.  218. 

Oblations  to  the  charch,  origin  of,  i.  563. 

Obligations,  human,  the  sources  of,  iv.  365,  note  M.     Laws  of  the  Bomaot 

respecting,  366,  note  W. 
Octavian  famWy  not  obscure,  as  asserted  by  Gibbon,  i.  85,  note  M. 
Odenatbus,  die  Paimyrene,  his  successful  opposition  to  Sapor,  king  of 

Persia,  i.  318.     Is  associated  in  the  empire  by  Gallienua,  324.    Character 

and  fate  of  his  queen  Zenobia,  350,  351. 
Oiin,  the  long  rei^  of  his  family  in  Sweden,  i.  264,  nofe.    His  histoty, 

S^     Uncertain  hypothesis  respecting,  284.    His  migration  from  Aaiatie 

Sarmatla  into  Sweden,  .284,  vide  note.     Gibbon's  retractation  of  this 

theory,  284,  note  M. 
Odoacer,  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy,  iii.  510,  note  M.    His  character 

and  reign,  .'^10,  511.    Resigns  aul  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alps 

to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  567.'  Is  reduced  and  killed  by  Tbeodoric 

the  Ostrogoth,  iv.  10. 
Ogors,  or  Yarchonitea,  the,  subdued  by  the  Turks,  iv.  204,  note  M. 
Onnd   battle  of,  between  Mahcnnet  and  Abu  Sophian,  prince  of  Mecca,  v 

133. 
Ql^  princess  of  Russia,  her  baptism,  v.  435. 
Ohve,  Its  introduction  into  the  Western  World,  i.  66.  ^ 
Olybrius  is  raised  to  tbe  Western  empire  by  Count  Bicimer,  iii.  504. 
Olympic  games  compared  with  the  tournaments  of  the  Goths,  v.  563. 
plympiodorns,  his  account  of  the  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  iii. 
'  249.    His  account  of  the  marriage  of  Adolphus,  king  m  the  Visigoths, 

with  the  princess  Placidia,  297»  note.     Error  in  the  translation  of  a 

passage  of,  220. 
Olympins,  favorite  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  alarms  him  with  un&vorable 

suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  iii.  232.     Causes  StUicho  to  be  put 

to  fleath,  233.    His  disgrace,  and  ignominious  death.  274. 
Omar,  ooliph  of  the  Saracens,  v.  154.    His  character,  173.    His  journey  to 

Jerusalem.  210.     His  reign,  213.  220,  221,  229,  233. 
Oramiyah,  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  oflBce  of  caliph  of  the  Saracens 

V.  161.    Why  not  the  objects  of  pubUc  favor,  291.    Destruction  of,  294 

Wliite  the  emblem  of  the  Ommiade  dynas^,  295. 
Oracles,  Heathen,  are  silenced  by  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  365. 
prchan,  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  vi  227.     Marries  the  daughter 

of  the  Greek  emperor  Cantacuzene,  231. 
Ordination  of  the  clergy  in  the  eari^  ages  of  tbe  church,  an  account  of,  it 

282.    Their  celibacy,  when  it  was  imposed,  282,  note  M. 
Orestes  is  sent  afnbasmdor  firom  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  die  emperor 

Theodosius  the  Younger,  iii.  406.    His  history,  and  promodon  under  the 

Western  emperors,  509.     His  son  Auguatulus  the  last  emperor  of  the 

West,  509,  513. 

■  ,  pnetcNr  of  Egypt,  is  insulted  by  a  monkish  mob  in  Alexandrii, 

iv.  501. 
prigen  declares  tbe  number  of  primidve  marQnrs  to  be  veiy  inoonsiderableb 

ii.  33.    Tiie  context  to  be  conisidered,  32,  note  G.     His  conference  whh 

the  empress  Mammasa,  5Q.     His  memory  persecuted  by  the  empercv 

Justinian  and  hjs  clergy^  iv.  531. 
)r1eans  besieged  by  Atttla,  king  of  the  Huns  and  reUered  by  JSdas  and 

Tbe|odoric,  ui.  434]  435. 
>sins,  bishop  of  Cordova,  his  great  influence  with  C<n]8tantine  the  Qree^ 

ii.  268,'  note.    Prevails  on  Ck>nstandne  to  ratify  the  Nioene  creed,  3M. 

Is  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  concur  in  deposing  Athanasius,  31 1, 34^ 
Oirhoene,  tSe  small  Kingdom  of,  reduced  by  the  Romanii  1.  S48. 
Oaman,  his  poems,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Oeledo> 

■ie  bjT  the  emperor  .^vems,  i.  159.  notei.    Is  said  to  have  diapiited  wll|| 

a  Cliristyiii  nuadcmary,  582,  nott. 
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Ostia,  the  port  jf,  descnbid,  Hi.  277 
Othman,  caliph  of  ibe  Saracens,  V.  155 — 173. 

— ,  th*^  father  of  the  Ottomans,  bis  reign,  vi.  2^5. 

Otbo  I.,  kin^  of  (Germany,  restores  and  appropriates  the  WeBleni'.eiD)i'f^' 

V.  55.    Claims  by  treaty  the  nomination  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  59.    1>» 

feats  the  Turks,  419.  , 

—  n.  deposes  Pope  John  XIl.,  and  chastises  his  party  at  Rome,  ▼.  51S. 

,  bishop  of  Frisengen,  his  character  as  an  historian,  vi.  443,  note. 

Ottomans,  origin  and  history  of  the,  vi  225,  note  M.     They  cbtain  'itt 

establishment  in  Europe,  233. 
Ovid  is  banished  to  the  banks  of  t^  Danabe,  ii.  168.    His  descriptioa  of 

the  GetflB  and  Sarmatians,  168.    Character  of  his'"  Epistlesy"  168. 
Oxyrinithas,  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety  of  that  city.  iiL  523. 

P. 

Paccatas,  his  encomiam  on  the  emperor  Theodosias  the  Greajt  iL  109. 

Pa)derasty^  how  punished  by  the  Scatinian  law,  iv.  377.    By  Josdnian,  379. 

PagaUj  denvation  an^' revolutions  of  the  term,  ii.  368,  note. 

Paganism,  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  divisions  among  the  Christiani^ 
u.  368.  Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  415i  GenenJ  revieW 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establiehment  and  Jurisdiction  of^  before  it  was  subr 
verted  by  Christianity.  iiL  132.  Renounced  by  the  Roman  senate,  137^ 
138,  note  M.     The  Pagan  sacrifices  prohibited.  139,  note  M.     The  tern- 

Eles  demolished,  142.     Vestiges  of,  in  rural  districts,  to  be  traced  to  a 
Iter  period,  155,  note  M.     The  ruin  oC  deplored  by  the  sophists,  155 
Pagan  ceremonies  revived  in  ChristiaA  churches,  161. 
PalflBolog|iis  Constantine,  the  last  Greek  emperor,  his  reign,  vi  365.     It 
killed  in  the  storm  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Turks,  402. 

,  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi  183.    Marries  the  daagb' 

ter  of  John  Cantacuzene,  190.  Takes  up  arms  against  Cantacuzene,  and 
is  reduced  to  flijs^ht,  192.  His  restoration,  193.  Discord  between  him  and 
his  sons.  242.  His  treaty  with  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  296.  Visits  UrlMm  V. 
at  Rome,  297. 

,  John  n.,  his  zeal,  vi.  308.    His  voyage  to  Italv,  312. 
-,  Manuel,  associated  with  his  fa.ther  John  in  the  Greek  empire. 


vi.  242.  Tribute  exacted  from  him  by  Sultan  Bajazet,  243.  His  treaties 
with  Soliraan  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Bajazet  VI.,  283.  Visits  the 
courts  of  Europe,  297.  Private  motives  of  his  European  negotiaticnfl 
explained,  306.     His  death,  307. 

,  Michael,  emperor  of  Nice,  his  brief  replies  to  the  negoha- 

tions  of  Baldwin  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi  124.  His  faniily 
and  character,  146.  His  elevation  to  the  throne,  148,  150.  His  return 
to  Constantinople,  151.  Blinds  and  banishes  his  young  associate  John 
Lascaris,  152.  He  is  excommunicated  by  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  153. 
Associates  his  son  Andronicus  In  the  empire,  155.  His  union  with  the 
Latin  church,  156.     Instigates  ^e  revolt  oi  Sicily,  163.... 

Palatines,  and  Borderers,  origin  and  nature  of  Uiese  distinctipnB  In' tha 
Roman  troops,  ii.  126. 

Palermo  taken  by  Belisarius  by  stratagem,  iy.  151. 

Palestine,  character  oC  i  27.    Fertility  of,  vindicated,  27,  28,  noietl. 

Palladium  of  Rome,  described,  iii.  132,  noiei 

Palladius,  the  notary,  sent  by  Valentinian  to  Africa,  to  inquire  into  the 
government  of  Count  Romanus,  connives  with  him  in  oppretsing  thif 
province,  ii.  570. 

Palmyra,  description  of^  and  its  destruction  by  the  empeior  Anreliak  i 
355,  356,  357  358. 

PanuBBtius,  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  at  Rome,  iv.  322,  mate. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  iv.  331. 

Panhypersebastos,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire^  «.  38SL 
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faniMmia  dsEicribed,  i.  28. 

Pautheoa  at  Iiora€L  by  wlum  erected,  i.  55,  tioft.    Is  couverted  Into  t  CluM 

tian  church,  iii.  142,  143. 
Pantomiixies,  Bx)maD,  described,  Hi.  148,  1^9. 
Paper,  where  and  when  the  manafactare  of,  was  first  ft  and  oui .  v.  168, 

note. 
Papinian,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  created  prsBtorian  prasfe(,t  by  the  empentf 

Severas,  i.  148.     His  death,  159. 
I|apiriu8,  Gains,  reasons  for  concluding  that  he  could  not  be  the  anthor  of  tlie 

i^ua  Papirianum,  iv.  302,  note^  vide  note  W. 
Papists,  proportion  their  namber  bore  to  that  of  tl^e  Protestants  in  England 

at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centar^^,  ii.  258,  note. 
para,  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  ii.  578.     Is  treacherously  killed  by  thb 

Romans,  581.    Described  as  a  magician,  581,  tiote  M. 
Parabolani  of. Alexandria,  account  o^  iv.  500,  note. 
Paradise,  Mahomet's,  described,  v.  118,  119. 
Paris,  description  of  that  city  under  the  government  of  Julian,  ii.  246.    Sil' 

nation  of  his  palace,  375,  note. 
Part^ia,  its  people  described,  i.  227,  note  M.    Subdued  by  Artaxcrxes,  king 

of  Persia,  238.     Its  constitution  of  government  similar  to  the  feudaJ  sys 

tern  of  Bnrope,  238.     Recapitulation  of  the  war  with  Rome,  240,  242. 
Paschal  II.,  his  troublesome  pontificate,  yi.  427. 
Passion,  the  observations  on  the  darkness  during  the  crucifixion,  i.  589,  590. 

note,  vide  note  Q-. 
Pastoral  manners  better  adapted  to  the  fierceness  of  war  than  to  peace,  iii 

4.    The  nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  4,  note  M. 
Paternal  authority,  extent  of^  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  341,  note  M.    Succes* 

stve  limitations  of^  343. 
Patras,  extraordinary  deliverance  of,  from  the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens.  ▼. 

34^. 
Patricians,^  the  order  of,  under  the  Roman  republic,  and  nnder  the  empe- 
rors, compared,  ii  114.    Under  the  Greek  empire,  their  rank  explained, 

V.  29,  30. 
Patrick,  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  derivation  of  his  name,  iii.  513,  note. 
Pavia,  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stilicho  there,  by  the  instigations  of  Olym- 

pius,  iii.  233.    Is  taken  by  Alboin,  king  of  Uie  Lombards,  who  fixes  his 

residence  there,  iv.  396,  397. 
Paul,  St.;  martyrdom  o^  i.  561.    His  Enistle  to  the  Romana,  561,  tiote  M. 
— —  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  nis  character  and  history,  ii.  53,  54, 

note  G.,  54,  note  Mi 
~— ,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  fatal  contest  with  his  competitor 

Macedpnins,  ii.  357. 
Paula,  a  Roman  widow,  her  illustrious  descent,  iii.  216.    Was  owner  of  the 

city  of  Nicopolis,  250.     Her  monastic  zeal,  527. 
Panhpians,  origin  and  character  of*  v.  385,  note  M.    Are  persecuted  by  the 

Greek  emperors,  390.    They  revolt,.  392.    They  are  reduced,  and  trans- 
planted to  Thrace,  394.    Their  present  state,  397.    Imbued  with  Onosti- 

cisoo,  399,  note  M. 
Paulina,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  softens  his  ferocity  by  gentle  oounsela^ 

i,  202,  note,  vide  note  G. 
Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices  to  Theodosius  the  Younger,  his  crime,  and 

execution,  iii.  356. 
■■      — -,  bishop  of  Nola,  his  history,  iii.  292. 

,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies  from  the  Lombards  with  his  treaau% 

into  the  Island  of  Grade,  iv.  396.  ^ 

Peace,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  i.  59,  note  W. 
Peers,  hpuse  of^  its  increase  since  the  time  of  Gibbon,  and  policy  tbeieo^  iv 

339,  note  M. 
Pegasians,  the  party  of,  amon^  the  Roman  civilians,  iv.  326. 
Pekin,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Zingis,  the  Mogul  emp6ror,  vL  209,  tlO,  naim 
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NsgtaH  ouutruftwy  igiuted  by  the  Lada  elergy.  Hi.  384,  92ft.  Aid  li 
Bntain,  390.  t 

PtoOa,  the  church  of  die  Ntstreoes  seeded  there,  on  the  deatmcUon  of  Jem* 
Mtlem,  I  515,  516,  note  If. 

PelupooiieiMiHi  state  of,  onder  the  Greek  empire,  ▼.  243.  Hana&ctoreSi  34^ 
34«. 

penal  bws  of  Bxwne,  the  abolition  and  revival  of,  iv.  573,  574. 

Peodragoo,  his  office  and  power  in  Britdn,  iii.  320. 

Peuitentials  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin  chnrcbes,  history  of,  v.  547. 

P  spin,  king  of  France,  assists  the  pope  of  Rome  against  the  Lomlmrds,  t. 
95,  9C,  note  M.  Receives  the  dtle  of  king  by  papal  sancdoo,  98.  Granls 
die  exarchate  to  the  pope,  31. 

.  John,  coont  of  Minorbino,  redaoes  the  tribane  Riensi,  and  restoraa 
arislucracy  and  charch  government  at  Rome,  vi.  488. 

Pepper,  its  ni^  estimation  and  price  at  Rome,  iii.  272,  noie. 

Perennis,  minister  of  Commodas,  bis  exaltation  and  downfall,  i  lOf . 

Poriplas,  or  circamuavigation  of  the  Bnxine  by  Arrian,  iv.  224,  note. 

Perisabor,  or  Fyroaa  Schapoar,  a  city  of  Ass^nria,  reduced  and  bdmed  by 
the  emperor  Jalian,  ii.  482,  vide  note  H. 

Peroscs.  king  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expedition  against  the  Nepthalitefl^  iv.  99^ 
note  M . 

Persarmenia,  churches  o(  persecuted  by  the  Magi,  iv.  428,  note  M. 

Persecutions,  ten,  of  the  primitive  Christians,  a  review  of,  ii.  45,  47,  note  IL, 
50,  note*  O.  and  M.,  53,  note  G.,  61,  74,  note  M.,  80,  note  M. 

Perseus,  amount  of  the  treasures  taken  from  that  prince,  i.  186. 

Persia,  the  monarchy  of^  restored  by  Artaxerxes,  i.  228,  note  M.  The  re* 
ligioo  uf  the  Ma^i  reformed,  229,  note  M.  Abridgment  of  the  Persian 
theology,  231.  Simplicitv  of  their  worship,  233.  Ceremonies  and  moral 
precepts.  234.  Every  other  mode  of  worsiiip  prohibited  but  that  of  Zor- 
oaster, 236.  Extent  and  popalation  of  the  country.  239.  Its  military 
power,  247.  Account  of  the  audience  g^ven  by  the  emperor  Cams  to  thb 
ambas8adoro  of  Varanes,  391.  The  dirone  of,  disputed  by  the  brothers 
NarseH  and  Hormuz,  422.  Galerius  defeated  by  the  Persians,  423  Nar- 
ses  overthrowu  in  his  turn  by  Galerius,  425.  Articles  of  peace  agreed  on 
between  the  PerHians  and  the  Romans,  426.  War  between  Sapor,  king 
of,  and  the  emperor  Constantius,  ii.  181,  note  M.  Battle  of  Singara,  182: 
Sapor  invades  Mesopotamia,  225.  The  Persian  territories  invaded  hy  the 
em|)eror  Julian,  476.  Passage  of  the  Tigris,  489.  Jalian  harassed  m  his 
retreat  497.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Sapor  and  the  emperor  Jovian, 
.508,  note  M.  Reduction  of  Armenia,  and  death  of  Sapor,  577.  The  silk 
trade,  liow  carried  on  from  China  through  Persia,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Roman  empire,  iv.  68.  Death  of  Perezes,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
white  Huns,  99.  Review  of  the  reigns  of  Cabades,  and  his  son  Chosroes, 
iv  210,  211,  note  M.  Anarchy  of,  after  the  death  of  Chosroes  II.,  483. 
EccleHiastical  history  of,  541.  invasion  of,  by  the  caliph  Ababeker,  v.  176. 
Battle  of  Cadesia,  177,  178.  Sack  of  Ctesiphon,  180.  Con(]ue6t  of,  by 
the  Saracens,  183.  The  Magian  religion  supplanted  by  Maiiometanism^ 
264.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  crushed  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowidea^ 
328.  Persia  subdued  by  the  Turks,  507.  Conquest  of,  by  the  Moguls,  vi. 
915,  Tiote  M.     By  Tamerlane,  251,  note  M. 

Pertinax,  his  character,  and  exaltation  to  the  Imperial  throne,  i.  116,  1 19. 
His  funeral  and  apotheosis,  137. 

PcMcennius  Ni^er,  governor  of  Syria,  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  oo  tLs 
death  of  Pertinax,  i.  131. 

Petavins,  character  of  his  Dogmata  Theologies,  iv.  487,  note. 

Peter,  brother  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  his  injurious  treatment  of 
the  citizens  of  Azimnntium,  iv.  447. 

■  I.,  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduct  towards  his  son  contrasted  wUl  dflt 
•f  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  161. 

■         9i  Arragon  asoumes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  vi.  161. 
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St,  his  and  St.  Paars  martyrdom,  i.  561.     The  charcb  of  Bom& 

fltrictly  speakiDg,  not  founded  by,  561,  note  M.     On  the  words  oephai^ 

pierre,  corresponding  with  nsrpoi^  561,  ru^es. 
■I  Bartholemy,  his  miracaloas  discorery  of  the  Holy  Lanco,  v.  58^ 

His  strange  death,  568,  note  M. 
— — -  of  Coartenay,  emperor  of  Constaatittople,  vi.  114. 
'  the  Hermit,  his  character  and  scheme  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 

from  the  infidels,  ▼.  537.    Leads  the  first  cmsaders,  553.    Failare  of  hii 

zeal,  585,  note  M. 
Fetra,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Persians,  !▼.  232.    Is  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 233.     Is  demolished,  235. 
Petrarch,  his  stadies  and  literary  character,  vi.  328.     And  hislory,  46t. 

His  accoaot  of  the  rain  of  die  ancient  bniU^gs  of  Hcnae,  531. 
Pfeffel,  character  of  his  history  of  Germany,  v.  70,  note. 
Phalanx,  Grecian,  compared  with  the  lioman  legion,  i.  15. 
Pharamond,  the  actions,  and  foondation  of  the  Frencfh  monarchy  by  bba, 

of  doubtfal  aathority,  iii.  313,  314.  vide  note  M. 
Pharas  commands  the  Hernli,  in  the  African  war  nnder  Beliaarias,  iv.  lid 

Parsnes  Gelimer,  135.    His  letter  to  Gelhner,  136, 137. 
Pharisees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews,  i.  531. 
Phasis,  river,  its  coarse  described,  iv.  225. 
Pheasant,  d^vation  of  the  name  of  that  bird,  iv.  226. 
Philee,  isle  of,  or  Elephantine,  i.  417,  note  M. 
Philelphas,  Francis,  his  character  of  the  Greek  language  of  CoBStantinopIef 

vi.  324.     Adventures  of|  324,  325,  nole», 
Plulip  I.,  of  France,  his  limited  dominion  and  power,  v.  54. 

Aagustus  of  France  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  vi.  30,  31. 

,  preetorian  prasfect  ander  die  diird  Gordian,  raised  to  the  empire  oa 

his  death,  i.  221.    Was  a  favorer  of  the  Christians,  ii.  51. 
— — ,  praBtorian  prasfect  of  Constantinople,  conveys  the  bishop  Panl  into 

banishment  clanaestinely,  ii.  358. 
Philippicus,  emperor  of  Constantinox^e,  iv.  581. 
Philippopolls  taken  and  sacked  hy  the  Goths,  i.  290,  luM  G. 
Philo,  a  character  of  his  works,  ii.  303,  note, 
Philopatria,  diaJo^^ue  of  the,  i.  391,  notei  M. 
philosophy,  Grecian,  review  of  the  various  sects  oC  i.  35. 
Phineus,  the  situadon  of  his  palace,  ii.  88. 
Phocsa  is  setUed  by  Genoese,  who  trade  in  f^oni,  vi.  282. 
Phocas,  a  oenturion,  is  chosen  emperor  by  the  disaffected  troops  of  the 

Eastern  empire,  iv.  450.     Marders  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  his  diH- 

dren,  452.     His  character,  454.    His  fall,  and  death,  455,  456. 
Phcenicia  described,  i.  27. 
Photius,  the  son  of  Antonina,  disdnguishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples 

iv.  184.    Is  exiled,  185.     Betrays  his  mother's  vices  to  BeUsarius,  186. 

Turns  monk,  188. 
,  patriarch' of  Constantinople,  character  of  his  library,  v.  379.    Hifl 

quarrel  with  the  pope  of  Bxime,  vi.  51. 

,  the  patrician,  kills  himself  to  escape  the  persecation  of  Jostiniai^ 


iv.  529. 
Phranza,  Gkorge,  the  Greek  historian,  some  account  o(  vi.  306,  note.    Hif 

embassies,  365,  366.     His  fate  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 

Turks,  405. 
Picardy,  derivadon  of  the  name  of  that  province,  v.  537,  note. 
Pilate,  Pontius,  his  testimony  in  favor  of  Jesas  Christ  much  improved  by 

the  primidve  fathers,  ii.  46. 
Pilpay's  Fables,  history  and  character  ti,  iv.  216.     Transladons  of,  <16 

note  M. 
Pinna  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  manufactured  from  the  threads  span  by  thif 

fish,  by  the  Romans,  iv.  68,  note. 
pi  pa,  a  princess  of  the  llarcomanni,  espoased  by  Gkdiienos,  i.  30Si 

V  Oli.  VI. — Co 
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0iwlMit,  a  Gothic  king  of  Spaio,  peneeatas  the  Jewe  tbere^  liL  5C3. 
Bixtas  v.,  pope,  character  of  hia  aiminiatration,  vi  513.    Leti's  tile  Ot,  51S| 

noUU, 
Slave,  atrange  penrenrion  of  the  original  senae  of  that  appellation,  t.  406. 
Slaves,  among  tlie  Romana,  who,  and  their  condition  described,  i.  4T.    Then 

amaxing  namber  47,  note  M.    Marriage  permitted  them  for  the  sake  of  a 

progeny  of  bondsmeo,  49,  note  M. 
Slavery,  personal,  imposed  on  captives  by  the  barbarons  nations,  iiL  60S. 
BWpers,  Seven,  narrative  of  the  legendary  tale  of^  iii  383. 
Smyrna,  captnre  of,  by  Tamerlane,  vi.  266. 
Smyth's,  Captain,  Catalogne  of  Medals,  note  M.  i.  301.    His  list  of  tme  and 

doabtfol  coins  of  Pretenders  to  the*  throne  in  the  reign  of  G^ienns,  3S9^ 

note  M. 
S«iciet^,  philosophical  reflections  on  the  rerolations  of  iii.  637. 
S'jffandes,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  ▼.  337. 
Soldiers,  Roman,  i.  10.    Their  obligations  and  discipline,  11.    'Wlien  iSbesf 

first  received  regular  pay,  186. 
Soliman,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ondertakes  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  r. 

27  d.    His  enormons  appetite  and  death,  280. 

'  ,  saltan,  conqners  Asia  Minor,  v.  524.    Fixes  his  residence  at  Nice, 

526.      Is  succeeded  by  his  son  David,  surnamed  Kilidje  Arslan,  who 

destroys  the  van  of  the  first  crusade  in  the  plains  of  Nice,  555,  note  M. 

Nice  taken  by  the  firat  crusaders,  575.     Battle  of  DorylsBum,  577. 

-,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  character,  vi.  279.    Error  as  to  his  death, 


280,  >iote  M.    His  ailianoe  with  tlie  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Palsologus^ 
283. 

Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  the  name 
of  his  Wisdom,  ii.  304.  Reasons  for  supposing  he  did  not  write  either 
the  book  of  Ecdesiastes  or  the  Proverbs^  iv.  139,  note.     Vide  note  M. 

,  the  euDQch,  rebeves  the  Roman  province  in  Africa  from  the  depre* 
dations  of  the  Moors,  iv.  143.  Revolt  of  his  troops  at  Carthage,  245.  la 
defeated  and  killed  by  Antalas  the  Moor,  248,  note  M. 

Sonnites  in  the  MHbonietan  religion,  their  tenets,  v.  156. 

Sopater.  a  Syrian  philosopher,  beheaded  by  Constantino  the  Great,  on  a 
charge  of  binding  the  wind  by  magic,  ii.  337,  note. 

Sophia,  the  widow  of  Justin  II..  her  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, iv.  403. 

,  St.,  foundation  of  the  church  of,  at  Constantinople,  iv.  85.    Its  dfr 

scription,  87.     Is  converted  into  a  mosque,  vi.  411. 

Sophian,  the  Arab,  commands  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  v.  274. 

Sophronia,  a  Roman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxen- 
tius,  i.  47a,  note. 

Sortes  Sanctorum,  a  mode  of  Christian  divination,  adopted  from  the  Pagans^ 
iii.  584,  note. 

Soul,  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  to  the  immortality  o^ 
i.  527.  This  doctrine  more  generally  received  among  the  barbarous  na« 
tions,  and  for  what  reason,  529.  Was  not  taught  by  Moses,  530.  Pr©' 
sumed  reason  of  his  silence  on  this  head,  530,  note  M.  Four  different  pro- 
vailing  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of,  iv.  491,  note. 

Sozopetra  destroyed  by  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  v.  318. 

Spain,  the  provmee  of,  described,  i.  22.  Great  revenues  raised  from  thia 
province  by  the  Romans,  188.  Is  ravaged  by  the  Fraliks,  301.  RevieMr 
of  the  history  o^  iii.  307.  Is  invaded  by  the  barbarous  nations,  308. 
The  invaders  conqaered  by  Wallia,  king  of  the  Gkjths,  311.  Success  of 
the  Vandals  there,  369.  Expedition  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoth/^ 
into,  469.  The  Chribtian  religion  received  there,  559.  Revolt  and  mar 
tyrdom  of  Hermenegild,  559.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in,  563.  Legisla- 
tive assemblies  of,  612.  Acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  iv.  145.  State 
oit  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  v.  49.  First  introduction  of  Ham 
4nbfl  into  the  country,  248     Defeat  and  death  of  Roderic,  tiie  Gotliic 
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iriiig  oit  2A3.     ConqceBt  o^  by  Masa,  258.     Its  prosperity  under  the 

JSaraoens.  261.     The  Christian  iiuth  there,  supplanted  ^  that  of  Ma* 

bomet,  263.    The  throne  of  (Cordova  established  by  the  Omraiades,  263. 

Accession  of  Abdalrahman,  295. 
0ta  liam,  Olympic,  the  races  o^  compared  with  those  in  the  Roman  circu% 

iv^.  36.    D'Anville's  measare  of  the  Greek  stade,  iL  92,  note  M. 
Stauracius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  589. 
Stephen,  a  freedman  of  Domitilla,  assassinates  the  emperor  Domitian,  ii.  25. 

note  M. 
-«■  ,  count,  of  Chartros,  his  character,  and  engagement  in  the  firsi 

crusade,  v.  559.    Deserts  his  standard,  585. 

-,  St.,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  miraculous  discovery  of  his  body, 


and  the  miracles  worked  bv  it,  iii  158. 

-,  the  Savage,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justician  IL  to  exter 


minate  the  Chersonites.  iv.  580. 

III.,  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  against 


the  Lombards,  under  the  character  of  St.  Peter,  v.  26.    Crowns  King 
Pepin,  29. 

Btilicno,  the  great  general  of  the  Western  empire  under  the  emperor  Hmie 
rius,  his  character,  iii.  173.  Puts  to  death  Rufinus,  the  ^ftmnical  prasfect 
of  the  Bast,  177.  His  expedition  against  Alaric  in  Greece,  195.  His 
diligent  endeavors  to  check  his  progress  in  Italy,  202.  Defeats  Alaric 
at  Pollentia,  205.  Drives  him  out  of  Italy,  207.  His  triumph  at  Rome, 
209.  His  proparations  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus,  216.  Re> 
duces  and  puts  him  to  death,  220.  Supports  the  claims  of  Alaric  in  the 
Roman  senate,  230.  Is  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  233,  234.  £Us  memory 
persecuted,  235. 

Stoza  heads  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  Africa,  iv.  246 
His  death  related  varioudy,  246,  note  M. 

Strasburg,  battle  of,  between  Julian  and  the  Alemanni,  ii.  237. 

Stukely,  Dr.,  Medallic  History  of  Carausius  by,  i.  401,  note.  ^ 

Successianus  defendn  the  Roman  frontier  against  the  Goths,  i  307 

Suevi,  the  origin  and  renown  of  i.  302,  303,  note  M. 

Suicide  applauded  and  pitied  by  the  Romans,  iv.  383. 

Suiones  or  Sitones,  the.  distin^ished  from  the  Suevi  i.  263,  note  M. 

Sulpicius,  Servius,  was  the  highest  improver  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence^ 
iv.  321. 

Sultan,  origin  and  import  of  this  title  of  Eastern  sovereign^,  v.  500,  note, 

Samnat,  description  of  the  Pagoda  of,  in  Guzarat,  and  its  destruction  by  the 
sultan  Mahmud,  v.  502. 

Sun,  the  worship  of,  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  L  170. 
Was  the  peculiar  object  of  the  devotion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  before 
his  conversion,  ii.  251.    And  of  Julian,  after  his  apostasy,  424. 

Saronas,  Persian  general,  a  family  name,  not  a  title,  ii.  479,  noie  M. 

Susa,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Constantino  the  Great,  i.  476. 

Swatoslans,  czar  of  Russia,  his  roign,  v.  431,  433. 

Swiss  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,  how  far  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Franks,  i.  300. 

Sword  of  Mars,  the  sacrod  weapon  of  the  Huns,  history  ot,  iii.  390. 

Syagrius,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Burgundians,  his  character,  iiL  570.  If 
conquerod  by  Clovis,  571. 

Sylla,  the  dictator,  his  legislative  character,  iv.  375. 

Syllanus,  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  recommending  the  eleoties 
of  the  two  Gk>rd!ans  to  their  approbation,  i.  206. 

B^lvania,  sister  of  the  preefect  Rufinus,  her  sanctity,  iii.  178,  note, 

B^  Ivanus,  general  in  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is  ruined  by  treachery,  ii.  816 
Assumes  the  purple  at  Cologne,  216.     His  death,  216. 

Bylverias,  pope,  is  degraded  and  sent  into  exile  by  Belisarius,  for  aa  at 
tempt  to  betray  the  city  o'  Borne  to  the  Gtoths,  iv.  168,  169, 
His  death,  252,  note. 
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ms,  hi*  account  of  tbe  Ptgan  oonloniihj  c   the  emperor  CkiB#a» 

'tiiM,  doling  htfi  Tiflit  U)  Rome.  i<.  367.    Pleads  in  behalf  of  the  «DGMal 

Pafnn  relifriun  of  Home  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  iii.  135. 
^ynemofl,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  excommaDicatea  the  preaid^it  Andronicaa 

iL  S90.    His  extraordinary  character.  81K)  note,    Hia  advice  to  tbe  Bast 

em  emperor  Arcadias,  iii.  197. 
8{3nK>afl.  pmviDcial,  in  the  primitive  charches,  institntioB  \A^  L  558,  noieM  IC 

and  Q.    Nature  of  those  assemblies,  ii.  986.    Bee  Coaaoils. 
6yria  its  revolations  and  extent,  i.  27.    Is  rednced  by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of 

Pe  Ida,  iv  459.    Oeneral  description  of,  v.  204.     Is  eonqaered  by  the  fiar^ 

acens,  207.    Invasion  of.  by  Tamerlane,  vi.  %0. 
Byriac  lanp^age,  where  spoken  in  tbe  greatest  purity,  i  249,  note. 
Byrianna,  dake  of  Egypt,  surprises  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  expels 

Atbanarfias,  the  primate  of  Egypt,  iL  348. 

T. 

^^^ban,  the  Arabian  historian,  aocoont  of  his  work,  ▼.  175,  note. 

Tabenne,  the  island  of,  in  Upper  Thebcua,  is  aettled  with  maaka»  by  Pip 
cNrniioB,  iii.  523. 

Table  of  emerald  in  the  Gothic  treasary  in  Spam,  aooonnt  of,  iii  899. 

Tadtns.  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  i.  370. 

,  the  historian,  his  character  of  the  principles  of  the  Portico,  i.  94. 
note.  The  intuition  of  his  episodes,  226.  His  character  as  an  historian, 
880.  His  acconnt  of  the  ancient  Qermans,  250,  note  If.,  855 ;  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Bructeri,  875,  note  Gt.  His  history,  bow  preserved  and 
transmitted  down  to  us.  369,  note.  His  account  of  the  persecatioa  of  the 
Christians  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome,  ii.  17. 

Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantino,  character  of^  v.  338,  note  M.  Military 
character  of  the  Greeks,  364. 

Tagina,  battle  of,  between  the  ennnch  Narses  and  Totila,  king  of  tha  Goths 
in  Italy,  iv.  270,  271. 

Taherites.  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  v.  326. 

Tamerlane,  his  birth,  reign,  and  conqaests,  vi.  246,  247,  note  M.  His  first 
adventnres,  249,  note  M.  His  letter  to  Bajazet,  258.  Inquiry  as  to  its 
antbenticity,  note  M.,  258.  His  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
at  Aleppo.  261.  DefeatH  and  takes  Bajazet  prisoner,  265,  266.  How  kept 
out  of  Europe,  271.  His  triumph  at  Samarcand,  273.  Dies  on  a  marda 
to  China,  275.     His  character,  275. 

Tancrcd,  the  crusader,  his  character,  v.  561.  His  gallant  behavior  al  Con- 
stantinople, 571.     His  conduct  at  Jenisalem,  593,  594. 

Tarachns,  the  suffering's  of,  and  other  Christians,  ii.  81,  notes  M. 

Tarasius,  secretary  to  the  empress  Irene,  made  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. V.  37.  Presides  at,  and  frames  the  decrees  of,  the  second  council 
of  Nice,  37. 

Tarik,  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain,  v.  252.  Defeats  and  kills  Rodoric^ 
king  of  the  Goths,  253.     His  disgrace,  2.57,  261. 

Tarragona,  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  i.  301. 

Tartars.     See  Scythians. 

Tartary,  Eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  vi.  253. 

Tatian.  and  his  eon  Procnlus,  destroyed  by  the  base  arts  of  Rnfinus,  ths 
confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  iii.  166,  167.  .', 

Taurus,  the  consul,  ii.  388.     Banished  by  the  tribunal  uf  Cbalcedon,  400.       I> 

Taxes,  how  the  Roman  citizens  were  exonerated  from  the  burden  of,  i.  186. 
Account  of  those  instituted  by  Augustus,  189.  Freedom  of  Rome  given 
to  all  provincials  by  Caracalla,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  194,  or  by  M. 
AnreliuH.  194,  noU  W.  Consequences  of  this  measure,  195.  How  raised 
VLder  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  successors,  ii.  141,  142,  tolt  M,  144 
iu4e  M.    Capitation  tax,  145,  146,  note  M.,  iv  7" 

ffayeC  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  v.  138,  139. 
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Teiia.  thft,  Ud*.  ktng  of  die  Goths,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  eanadi  Ntraeat 

W.  273,  ^U. 
Telemachus,  zn  Asiatic  modk,  loses  his  life  at  Romei  in  an  attempt  to  pro* 

vent  the  aiiubal  of  the  gladiators,  iii.  SIO,  vide  note  M. 
Temple  of  Jerasalem  bamed,  ii.  22.    History  of  tl^  emperor  Jnlian's  at* 

tempt  to  restore  it,  436. 
Temu^in.     See  Zingis. 

Tephnce  is  occapied  and  fortified  by  the  Panlicians,  y.  392. 
Tertuliian,  his  pioas  exaltation  in  the  expected  damnation  of  all  the  pa^aa 

world,  i  538.     Criticisms  on  the  Latin  passage,  and  GKbbon's  translation, 

538,  Twiis  G.  and  M.    Baggests  desertion  to  Cbristiao  soldiers,  552,  m^e. 

Critical  inqairy  &s  to  his  real  meaning,  552,  tiotes  G.  and  M.    His  sa.9> 

pioions  account  of  two  edicts  oi  Tiberias  and  Marcas  Antoninns,  in  fitvor 

of  the  Christians,  ii.  46. 
Testamfmts,  the  Roman  laws  for  regulating,  iv.  362.    Codicils,  364. 
Tetricas  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul  at  the  instigation  of  Victoria,  i.  348. 

Betrays  his  legions  into  the  hands  of  Aarelian,  349.    Is  led  in  triomph  by 

Aarehan,  359,  360. 
Teatonic  langnage,  the  cycle  of  poetry  relatii^  to  Attila  the  Hun  in  the,  iii 

413,  414,  naU  M. 
Thabor,  Mount,  dispute  concerning  the  light  of^  vi.  193. 
Thaoet,  the  island  o^  granted  by  Vortigem,  as  a  settlement  for  his  Saxoo 

auxiliaries,  iii.  616. 
Theatrical  entertainments  of  the  Romans  described,  iii.  264. 
Thebsean  legion,  the  martyrdom  of,  apocryphal,  ii.  60,  note. 
Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  iv.  369.  375. 

Themes,  or  military  governments  of  ^  Greek  empire,  account  of,  ▼.  340. 
Thcmistius,  the  orator,  his  encomium  on  religious  toleration,  ii.  522. 
Theodatus,  his  birth  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  iv.  149.    His  dis- 
graceful treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  revolt  against  them,  152, 

152.     His  deposition  and  death,  158. 
Theodebert,  king  of  the  Franks  in  Austratna,  jcnns  the  Gk)ths  in  the  siege 

and  destruction  of  Milan,  iv.  176.     Invades  Italy,  177.     His  death,  178. 
Termini,  the  ancient,  tlie  savages  of  Scythia  compared  to,  iii.  27. 
Theodenair,  a  Gothic  prince  of  Spain,  copy  of  his  treaty  of  submission  to  the 

Saracens,  v.  258. 
Ilieodora,  empress,  her  birth,  and  early  history,  iv.  48.     Her  marriage  with 

Justinian.  52.    Her  tyranny,  53.     Her  virtues,  54.     Her  death.  55.     H'<* 

fortitude  during  the  Nika  sedition,  63     Account  of  her  palace  and-ga 

dens  of  Herasum,  90.    Her  pious  concern  for  the  conversion  of  Nobii^ 

561,  562. 
■     ■  ,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  her  history,  iv.  594.    Re 

stored  the  worship  of  images,  v.  39.    Provokes  the  Panlicians  to  rebdHon 

392. 

-,  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constaatine  IX.,  her  history,  iv 


610,  611. 

-,  widow  of  Baldwin  HI.,  king  ot  oerusaiem,  her  aiC*.  entures  as  the 


concubine  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  iv.  528. 
Theodore  Angelus,  despot  of  Bpirus,  seizes  die  emperor  Peter  of  Goar' 

tenay,  vi.  115.    Possesses  himself  of  Thessaionioa,  116. 
Theodoric,  the  son  of  Alarie,  his  prosperous  reign  over  the  Visigotlia  in 

Gkiul,  iii.  425.    Unhappy  fates  of  his  daughters,  427.    Is  prevail^  on  by 

.£tius  to  join  his  forces  against  Attila,  436.    Is  killed  at  the  battle  m 

Chalons,  440. 
• IL,  iii.  467.    Acquires  the  Gk)thic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  hii 

brother  Torismond,  467.    His  character  by  Sidonius,  468.    His  expedition 

into  Spain,  470. 
•  <— the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and  education,  iv.  1,  2,  %e*tt  M.    If 

isroed  by  his  troops  into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  Zcoo,  6.     ^m 

iLdertakes  tie  conquest  of  Ita.*y,  8.    Reduces  and  kills  Odtmoefi  f»  11 
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!■  •fCknowIedged  king  of  Italv,  12.  Review  of  his  admluutnUkMi,  It. 
T3.  Assigrns  a  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy  to  his  soldiers,  13,  V9de  noU  If. 
His  visit  to  Bx>me,  and  care  of  the  public  boildings,  23,  24  note  M.  Hif 
religion,  27.     His  remorse  and  death,  38. 

Tbeodoric,  son  of  Triarias,  iv.  7. 

Theodosian  code,  reccfvery  of  the  first  five  books  of  the,  iv.  327,  note  W. 

Theodosiopolifs  the  city  o^  in  Armenia,  built,  iii.  360. 

Tbeodosius  the  Great,  his  distinction  between  a  Bx>man  prince  and  a  PaF> 
thian  monarch,  ii.  152,  note.  The  province  of  Mapsia  preserved  by  his 
valor,  589.  Is  associated  b^  Gratian  as  emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  57.  Hit 
birth  and  character,  58.  His  prudent  and  successful  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
war,  61.  Defeats  an  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths,  67.  His  treaty  with 
Maximna,  78.  His  baptism,  and  edict  to  establish  orthodox  faith,  80. 
Purges  the  city  of  Constantinople  from  Arianism,  86.  Enforces  the  Nicene 
doctrine  throughout  the  East,  87.  Convenes  a  council  at  Constantin^le^ 
88.  His  edicts  against  heresy,  91.  Receives  the  fugitive  family  of  Val- 
entinian,  and  marries  his  sister  Ghdla,  104,  105.  Defeats  Maximns,  and 
visits  Rome.  106,  107.  His  character,  107,  108.  His  lenity  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  111,  113.  His  cruel  treatment  of  Tbessalonica,  114.  Submits  to 
the  penance  imposed  b^  St  Ambrose,  for  his  severity  to  Tbessalonica, 
117.  Restores  Valentinian,  119.  Consults  John  of  Lycopolis,  the  her- 
mit, on  the  intended  war  against  Eugenius,  122.  Defeats  Eugenius, 
125.  His  death,  127.  Procured  a  senatorial  renunciation  of  the  Pa^an 
religion,  138.  Abolishes  Pagan  rites,  140.  Prohibits  the  Pagan  religion^ 
149. 

— ^^-^^  the  younger,  his  birth,  iii.  348.  La  said  to  be  left  by  his  father 
Arcadius  to  the  care  of  Jezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  349.  His  education 
and  character,  353.  His  marriage  with  Eudocia,  355,  356.  His  war  with 
Persia,  357.  His  pious  joy  on  the  death  of  John,  the  usurper  of  the  West, 
365.  His  treaty  with  the  Huns,  387.  His  armies  defeated  by  Attila,  396 
Is  reduced  to  accept  a  j>eaoe  dictated  by  Attila,  401,  402.  is  oppressed 
by  the  embassies  of  Attila,  404.  Embassy  of  Maximin  to  Attila,  406.  Is 
privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  416.  Attila's  embassy 
to  him  on  that  occasion,  417.  His  death,  418.  His  perplexity  at  tha 
religious  feuds  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  iv.  510.  Baniwes  Kestorins, 
513. 

— — ^— ^  III.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  581. 

the  father  of  the  emperor,  his  successful  expedition  to  Britain, 


ii.  568.  Is  received  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  publishes  an  amnesty, 
568.  Suppresses  the  revolt  of  Firmus  the  Moor,  in  Africa,  572.  Is  be- 
headed at  Carthag«3,  574. 

-,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  competition  with  G^ian,  how  de> 


cided,  iv.  557.     His  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  559. 

-,  the  deacon,  grandson  of  the  emperor  HeracHus,  murdered  by 


his  brother  Constans  II.,  iv.  574. 

,  the  lover  of  Antonina,  detected  b^  Belisarius,  iv.  184.    Tuma 


monk  to  escape  her,  185.    His  death,  187.    Misrepresentation  respecting 
it,  187,  fiote  M. 

Theodotus,  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis  under  Constantius,  bis 
ridiculous  flattery  to  that  emperor,  ii.  390. 

Theophano,  wife  of  the  emperor  Romanns  II.,  poisons  both  him  and  his 
&tber,  iv.  605.  Her  connection  with  Nicephorus  Phocas,  606.  His  mur- 
der, and  her  exiie.  608. 

Ttkeophilus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  592.  His  Amorian  wat  with  the 
cahph  Motassem,  v.  318. 

,  ■»-  ,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  destroys  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and 

the  Alexandrian  library,  iii.  145,  146.     Assists  the  persecution  of  St 
Cfaiysostom,  343.     His  mvective  against  Eudoxia,  345,  note, 

',  his  pious  embassy  from  Constantius  to  the  East  Indies  and  U 
ii  276,  m^  and  note  M. 
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TlieopliobTis,  dse  Peraian  his  nnfortnnate  history,  iv.  593. 

TberapatflB,  or  Esaenianft,  some  account  of,  i.  578. 

ThermopylaB,  the  Straits  o^  fortified  bv  the  emperor  Justinian,  iv  93 

Thessalonica.  sedition  and  massacre  ther6,  iii.  113.     Cmel  treatment  of  Um 

citizens,  114.    Penance  of  Theodosins  for  this  severity,  117. 
TheadeHnda.  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to  Aathans,  king  of  the  Lom 

bards,  iv.  414. 
^^baat,  coant  of  Campagne,  engages  in  the  fborth  crasade.  vi.  61. 
Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  emperor  Micbad  IL 

and  cmel  panishment,  iv.  592. 
I  of  DamascoB,  his  exploits  against  the  Saracens  when  beaiegiiig 

that  city,  v.  197. 

-,  St.,  account  of  the  Christians  of.  in  India,  iv.  547.    PerseoatiM 


of  them  by  the  Portuguese,  547,  548,  note  M.,  549. 

nirare  is  colonized  b^r  the  BastamsB,  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  i.  383.  Ths 
fugitive  Goths  permitted  to  settle  there  by  the  emperor  Valens,  iii  31. 
Is  ravaged  by  them,  38.    The  Goths  settled  there  by  Theodosins,  68. 

Thras:mund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  his  character,  iii.  549. 

Three  Chapters,  the  famous  dispute  concerning  the,  iv.  532. 

Thundering  Legion,  the  story  concerning,  of  suspicious  veracity,  ii.  47. 

Tiberius  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  i.  90.  His  administration  of  ibe  lav^s,  99 
Reduces  Cappadocia,  191,  note.  Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in  &vor  of 
the  Christians,  li.  46. 

is  invested  by  Justin  II.  as  his  successor  in  the  empire  of  the  Bast; 

iv.  401.     His  character  and  death,  403,  404. 

Timasius,  master-general  of  the  army  under  the  emperor  Theodosins,  liL 
328.    Is  di^at^  and  exiled  under  Arcadius,  328. 

Timothy  the  Cat  conspires  the  murder  of  Proterius,  archbishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  succeeds  him,  iv.  522. 

Tipasa,  miraculous  gift  of  speech  bestowed  on  the  Catholics  there,  whoso 
tongues  had  been  cut  out,  iii.  557. 

Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character  and  history,  iu  419.  Is  restored 
to  his  kingdom  by  Diocletian,  419.  Is  expelled  by  the  Persians,  422.  la 
restored  again  by  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  430.  Hia 
oonversion  to  Christianity,  and  death,  iii.  179,  vide  note  M. 

Tithes  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by  Zoroaster  as  by  Moses,  i.  236,  noU. 
Were  first  grantCNl  to  the  church  b^  Charlemagne,  v.  47. 

Titus  admitted  to  share  the  imperial  dignity  with  his  father  Vespasiaii, 
i.  90. 

Togrul  Beg,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign  and  character,  v.  SOS.  He  rea- 
cues  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  from  his  enemies,  509. 

Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tarik,  v.  253,  254. 

Toleration,  universal,  its  happy  efiects  in  the  Roman  empire,  i.  34.  Re- 
strictiona  therein,  38,  note  W .  What  sects  the  most  intolerant,  237,  S38t 
noten  M. 

Tollius,  objections  to  his  account  of  the  vision  of  Antigonus,  it  364,  note. 

Tongues,  toe  gift  of,  i.  539,  note  M. 

Torismond,  son  of  T/ieodoric.  king  of  the  Visigoths,  attends  his  father  against 
Attila,  king  of  me  Huns,  iii.  436.  Battle  of  Chalons,  440.  Is  acknowl- 
edged king  on  the  death  of  his  &ther  in  the  field,  442.  Is  killed  by  hia 
brother  Theodoric,  467. 

Torture,  how  admitted  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  Romana  under  the  em- 
perors,  ii.  138. 

Tcmla  is  elected  kin^  of  Italv  by  the  Goths,  iv.  250.  His  justice  and  mod* 
eration,  253.  Besieges  and  tiuces  the  city  of  Rome,  255,  256.  Is  hidaoe4 
1 1  spare  Rome  from  destruction,  at  the  instance  of  Belisar''*^,  2St 
Takea  Rome  again,  264.  Plunders  Sicily,  265.  Battle  of  Tag  int.  871 
His  death,  272,  note  M. 

Voalunidea,  the  Saracen  dynasty  o^  v.  327. 

TrHimaiiMnts  preferable  exhibitions  to  the  Olympic  gaine^  T.  MIL 
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roars,  battle  of,  between  Charles  Martel  and  die  Saracens.  ▼.  tSt. 

Toxamlria.  m  Germany,  is  overran  and  occupied  by  the  Franks,  iL  SBt. 

Traditors,  in  the  primitive  cborch,  ii.  67. 

Trajan,  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Dacia,  i.  7.  Bis  ccmqaests  In  the  KtaC 
7.  Contrast  between  the  characters  of  him  and  Hadrian,  8.  His  piUM 
described,  59.  Why  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nerva,  91.  His  instroo- 
tiontf  lo  Pliny  the  younger  for  his  condact  towards  the  Christians,  n.  M^ 
Description  of  his  fiamoas  bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  9Z,  note. 

■•         ,  ooant,  his  treacherous  murder  of  Para,  king  of  Armenia,  iL  58L, 

Transubstantiation,  the  doctrine  of.  when  established,  vi.  37. 

Trebatias.  a  jurisocnsuh  patronized  by  Cicero,  opinions  oC  iv-  383-  Srr«r 
with  regard  to,  323,  note  W. 

TK^Tooi  the  city  of.  taken  and  phmdered  by  ttte  Goths^  i  306.  An- 
tiquity oC  308.  noie  M.  The  dukes  oC  become  Independent  on  the 
Greek  empire,  vi.  105,  note  M.  Is  yidded  to  the  Turics  by  David,  iti 
last  emperor,  414,  415,  notes  M. 

Tribiglld  the  Ostr^;oth,  his  rebellion  In  Phiygia  against  the  empefor  Ar- 
cadius,  iii.  331. 

Tribune,  the  oflBce  ot,  explained,  i  79,  80,  note  M.,  80. 

Tribonian,  his  genius  and  character,  iv.  329.  Is  employed  by  JaBthnan  to 
reform  the  code  of  Roman  laws,  330,  331.  The  Anti-Tnboniana,  299 
noteW. 

Trinity,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  ii.  359.  Is  violently  agitate  1  hi  the 
acfaools  of  Alexandria,  309.  Three  systems  of  315.  Decisions  of  the 
council  of  Nice  concerning,  317.  Different  forms  of  the  doxology.  354. 
Frauds  used  to  support  the  doctrine  at,  iii.  555. 

Tripoli,  the  confederacy  o^  cruelly  oppressed  under  the  government  of 
Count  Rx)mai)U8,  ii.  569. 

Trisagion,  religious  war  ccmceming,  iv.  524. 

Troops,  Roman,  their  discipline,  i.  11.  "When  tfiey  first  received  pay,  186 
Cuuse  of  the  difficulty  in  levying  them,  ii.  129.  See  Jovians,  Palatines, 
and  Praetorian  bands. 

Troy,  tlie  situation  of  that  ci^,  and  of  the  Grecian  camp  of  besiegers,  de- 
scribed, ii.  92. 

Tudela,  Benjamin  of,  the  genuineness  of  his  travels  called  into  doubt,  y. 
348,  note  M. 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the*  Beutenanta  of 
Maxentios,  L  477. 

Turisund,  king  of  the  Gepidie,  his  honorable  reception  of  Alboin  the  Lorn- 
bard,  who  had  slain  his  son  in  battle,  iv.  389,  390. 

Turks,  their  origin,  iv.  200,  note  M.  Their  primitive  institutions,  902. 
Their  conquest,  203,  204.  Their  alliance  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  205. 
Send  auxiliaries  to  Heraclius,  477.  Grow  powerftil  and  licentious  under 
Uie  Saracens,  v.  320.  Terror  excited  by  their  menacing  Enrojpe,  410. 
Their  military  character,  415.  They  extend  themselves  over  Asia,  499. 
Reign  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide,  499.  500.  Their  manners  and  emigra- 
tion, 505.  They  subdue  Persia,  507.  Dynasty  of  the  Seljnkians,  508. 
They  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  519.  Reformation  of 
the  Eastern  calendar,  522.  They  conquer  Asia  Minor,  524.  Their 
capital  city,  Nice,  taken  by  the  crusaders,  575.  The  seat  of  government 
removed  to  Iconium,  vi.  3.  Valor  and  conquests  of  Zen^hi,  16.  Char 
acter  of  Sultan  Noureddin,  16.  Conquest  of  Egypt,  17.  Origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Ottomans,  ^5.  Their  first  passage  into  Europe,  2J0.  Theii 
money,  the  value  of  the  asper,  284,  note  and  note  M.  Their  ednc^tiiti 
and  discipline,  286.  Embassy  from,  to  the  emperor  Sigismond,  310 
Take  the  city  of  C-onstantinople,  403. 

iNirpin,  archbishop,  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when  wtitlen,  r.  M^ 
note. 

Twelve  Tables,  review  of  the  laws  of,  iv.  303,  not*  M.    Their  sereriiy, 
How  the  nrimina}  code  ot  siiik  into  disase.  373 


-fw*  Prindples,  the,  in  Periitan  theology,  i.  S31,  833,  note  O.   Mt.  KD 

«iofeU. 
rvrantfl  of  EU>me,  the  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty,  investigated,  i.  S9], 

note  M. 
Tyre  is  beoieged  by  Saladin,  vi.  SO. 

U. 

(Tkraine,  description  of  th^  coantry,  i.  289. 

Dldin,  kiof^  of  the  Hans,  reduces  and  kills  Oainas,  the  Ooth,  iiL  339.     U 

driven  back  by  the  vi^lance  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  350,  351. 
Olphilas,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  his  pious  labors,  iii.  541.    His  M(B«D- 

Oothic  alphabet,  541,  note  M.    Propagated  Arianism,  546. 
Olpian,  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ooancil  ni  state,  under  the  en^ 

peror  Alexander  Severus,  i.  177.    Is  murdered  by  the  prsBtoriao  g^nu^ 

.81,  vtde  note  W. 
tJpsal,  anciently  famous  for  its  Gk>thic  temple,  i.  283. 
Urban  11.,  pope,  patronizes  Peter  the  Hermit,  in  his  project  for  recovering 

the  Holy  Land,  v.  538.     Bxhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade,  at  the  ooudcu 

of  Clermont,  543.     His  secret  motives  for  it,  568,  note  M. 
'  —  V.  is  visited  by  John  PalsBologus,  vi  297.     Bemoves  the  papal  ooort 

from  Avignon  to  £lome,  495. 
— — —  VI.,  pope,  his  disputed  election,  vi.  497. 
Ursaciufii,  master  of  the  offices  under  the  emperor  Valentinian,  occasions  a 

revolt  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  parsimony,  ii.  553. 
Ursicinus,  a  Roman  general,  his  treacheroas  conduct  to  Sylvanus  in  Oaal, 

ii.  216.    Is  superseded  in  his  command  over  the  Eastern  provinces,  230. 

Is  sent  back  again  to  conduct  the  war  with  Persia  under  Sabinian,  230. 

Is  again  disgraced,  230. 
Ursini,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of^  vi.  461 — 4B\  no^  477 — 512. 
Ursulus,  treasurer  of  the  empire  under  Oonstantins  vi^justly  put  to  death  ti^ 

the  tribanal  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  399. 
Usury.    See  Interest  of  Money. 

V. 

Vadomair,  prince  of  be  Alemanni,  is  sent  prisoner  to  Spain,  hy  the  emperor 
Julian,  ii.  381.     His  son  murdered  by  the  Romans,  555. 

Valens,  general  of  the  lUyrian  frontier,  receives  the  title  o{  Cesar  fitnA 
Licinius,  i.  491.     Loses  his  new  title  and  his  life,  492. 

,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  is  associi^ed  with  him  it 
the  empire,  ii.  528.  Obtains  from  his  brother  tiie  Eastern  portion  of  the 
empire,  529.  His  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Procopias,  534.  His  cimnc- 
ter,  539.  Is  baptized  by  Eudoxus,  and  patronizes  the  Arians,  545.  la 
vindicated  from  the  chaT^e  of  persecution,  547.  His  edict  against  the 
Sigyptian  monks,  548.  His  war  with  the  Goths,  iu.  26.  Eleceives  the 
suppliant  Qotha  into  the  Roman  territories,  32.  His  war  with  them,  40. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  49,  50.  His  eologiuia 
by  Libanius,  51. 

-.— ^,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  his  crafty  pretensions  to  divine  reviela- 
tion,  li.  329.  * 

VtUmtia,  a  new  province  in  Britain,  settled  hy  Theodosius,  ii.  569. 

iTtfentinian  I.,  his  el<iction  to  the  empire,  and  character,  ii.  525.  526.  Ajmo* 
ciates  his  brother  Valens  with  him,  528.  Divides  the  empire  into  the 
East  and  West^  and  retains  the  latter,  529.  His  cruelty,  539.  His  uivfl 
institutions,  541.  His  edicts  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  649. 
Chastises  the  Alemanni,  and  fortifies  the  Rhine,  556.  His  expeait\m  to 
Dlyricum  and  death,  589.  590.  Is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  p^yg* 
my,  591. 
•«-~- —  U.  is  ioveited  with  the  Imperial  vruuueniM  kt  Us 
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mnm  m  the  death  of  his  father,  ii.  593.  Is  refased  by  St  Amhroee  tlia 
priTilego  of  a  charcb  for  him  axid  his  mother  Justina,  on  accoaot  of  their 
Ariac  priociplea,  iii.  97.  His  flight  from  the  invasion  of  Maximns,  103. 
Is  restored  by  the  emperor  Theodosias,  119.  His  character,  119,  120- 
His  doHtl%  121. 

Valentinian  IIL  is  established  emperor  of  the  West,  b^  his  consin  Theodo 
■OS  tlie  Younger,  iii.  366.  Is  coniMiitted  lo  tlie  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Ftacidia,  367.  Fties,  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila.  449.  Sends  an 
embassy  to  Attila  to  purchase  his  retivat,  450.  Murders  the  patrician 
Ctins,  454.  Ravishes  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maximus,  456.  His  death 
■id  character,  457. 

VWentinians,  their  confused  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  iv.  495^ 
mote. 

Valeria,  empreas,  widow  of  Galerina,  the  unfortunate  &te  of  her  and  her 
mother,  i.  487,  488. 

Valerian  is  elected  censor  under  the  emperor  Decius,  i.  292.  His  elevation 
to  the  empire,  and  his  character,  297,  298.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
bv  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  316.  His  treatment,  319,  note  M.  His  incon- 
■utent  behavior  towards  the  Christians,  ii.  52. 

Vandals  and  Ooths  originally  one  people,  i.  285.  This  opinion  controverted, 
285,  286,  note  Q.  Total  extirpatfon  of  the  Vandals,  296,  note  M.  See 
Gh)dit.  Their  successes  in  Spain,  iii.  369,  370.  Their  expedition  into 
Africa  under  Genseric,  371.  They  raise  a  naval  force,  and  mvade  Italy, 
459.  Sack  of  Rome  by,  463.  Their  naval  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  486.  Their  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion, 
543.  Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  549,  550.  Expedition  of  Belisarius 
against  Gelimer,  iv.  121.  Conc^uest  oi^  133.  Their  name  and  distinction 
lost  in  Africa,  140,  249.  Remams  of  their  nation  still  found  in  Oemiany, 
140. 

Varanes.    See  Bahrara. 

Varangians  of  the  north,  origin  and  history  o^  v.  423. 

Varchonites,  the,  subdued  by  the  Turks,  iv.  204,  note  M. 

Varronian,  the  infant  son  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  history  of,  ii.  524. 

Vasag,  general  of  Arsaces  Timous,  flayed  by  King  Sapor,  ii.  577,  note  M. 

Vataces,  John,  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  at  Nice,  vi.  117 — 124.  His 
character,  141 — 158. 

Vep^etius,  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  discipline  at  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  ii.  129. 

Veil,  the  siege  of  that  city,  the  aera  of  the  Roman  army  first  receiving  rega* 
lar  pay,  i.  185.    Site  and  ruins  of,  186,  note  M. 

Venice,  foundation  of  that  republic,  iii.  446,  447,  note  G.  Its  infant  state 
onder  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  iv.  408.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  the  fourth  crusade,  vi.  62 — 64,  note  M.  Alliance  with  France,  6S. 
Divides  the  Greek  empire  with  the  French,  97. 

Veratiua,  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting  per* 
•onal  insults,  iv.  370. 

Verina,  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeno,  iv.  4.  Her  turbulent 
life,  S. 

Verona,  siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  i.  478.  Battle  o^  between  Still 
oho,  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the  Goth,  iii.  218. 

Verres,  why  his  punishment  was  inadequate  to  his  offences,  iv.  375. 

Vespasian,  his  prudence  in  sharing  the  Imperial  dignity  with  his  son  Titot 
L90. 

Vestals,  Roman,  their  namber  and  peculiar  office,  iii.  131. 

Vfltranio,  the  Roman  general  in  lllyncum,  ansuroes  th»  purple,  and  entem 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Gaulisii  U8urp«>r  Hagnentins,  u.  189, 190.  It 
rodnced  to  abdicate  his  new  digniQr,  192 

fkcoria  exeroises  the  govemiKent  over  the  legions  and  provinces  if  G«aL  i 
S46. 

Vleioiy,  her  gtaive  and  alltr,  hi  the  aenate  hovae  at  Some,  descrfb^C 
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tiL  13a  134.    The  senate  petitions  the  Christian  emperors  to  bsvte  f 

restored,  134. 
Vigilantias,  the  presbyter,  is  abased  by  St.  Jerom  fo^  opposing  monkish 

superstition,  ill.  157,  note. 
Vlgilias,  interpreter  to  the  embassy  from  Theodosias  the  Yoanger  to  Attila, 

is  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  iii.  416.    Is  detected 

by  Attila,  416." 
— >— —  parchases  the  papa:  chair  of  Belisarins  and  his  wife,  iv.  1(  9.    Iii> 

stigates  Jnstinian  to  resume  the  conqaest  of  Italy,  265. 
Vine,  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  i.  65,  66,  notes  M  and  W. 
Virgil,  his  foarth  edogae  interpreted  into  a  prophecv  of  the  coming  of  tha 

Messiah,  269,  270.    Is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  mana 

factare  of  silk,  iv.  66. 
Vitalian,  the  Gothic  chief,  is  treacheroasly  mardered  at  Constantinople^ 

iv.  43. 
Vitalianas,  pr»torian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Maximin,  pat  to  death  by 

order  of  tbe  senate,  i.  207. 
Vitellias,  emperor,  his  character,  i.  96,  note. 

Victorinas,  sacoessor  of  Posthamas,  i  348.     His  death  and  character,  346 
Viterbo,  battle  of,  vi.  448. 
Vitiges,  general  of  the  barbarians  under  Theodatas,  king  of  Italy,  is  by  hu 

troops  declared  king  of  Italy,  iv.  157.    He  besieges  Belisarins  in  Rome, 

159.     Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  172,  173.     He  is  besieged  by  Belisariaa 

in  Ravenna,  178.    Is  taken  prisoner  in  Ravenna,  181.     Conforms  to  the 

Athanasian  faith,  and  is  honorably  settled  in  Asia,  181, 182.    His  embassy 

to  Chosroes,  kin^  of  Persia,  219. 
Vitruvias,  the  architect,  his  remarks  on  the  baildings  of  Rome,  iii.  265. 
Vizier,  derivation  of  that  appellation,  v.  121,  note. 
Voconian  law  abolished  tne  right  of  female  inheritance,  iv.  361.     How 

evaded,  364. 
Voltaire  prefers  the  labaram  of  Constantino  to  the  anp^el  of  Licinias,  iL  263» 

note.    His  reflections  on  the  expenses  of  a  siege,  iii.  640,  tu^. 
Vorti^em,  king  of  Soath  Britain,  his  invitation  of  the  Saxons  for  assistance 

against  bis  enemies,  iii  616,  note. 
Voati,  emperor  of  Chin^  his  exploits  against  the  Hans»  iiL  19. 

W. 

Walachians,  the  present,  descendants  from  the  Roman  settlers  in  ancient 

Dacia,  i.  342,  7iote. 
Wales  settled  by  British  refagees  from  Saxon  tyranny,  iii.  621,  625.    The 

bards  of,  628. 
Wallia  is  chosen  king  of  the  Cloths,  iii.  311.    He  reduces  the  barbanxui 

invaders  of  Spain,  312.    Is  settled  in  Aqaitain,  312. 
Walter  the  Penniless,  a  leader  in  the  first  crusade,  marches  through  Hun- 
gary, v.  553,  554. 
liVar  and  robbery,  their  diflference,  v.  88.    Evolutions  and  military  exercise 

of  die  Greeks,  367.     Military  character  of  the  Saracens,  370.    Of  the 

Franks  and  Latins,  371. 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  literary  character,  ii.  436,  note.    Hia 

labors  to  establish  the  miracaloas  interruption  to  Julian's  building  the 

temple  of  Jerusalem,  439,  440,  notes,  vide  notes  G.  and  M. 
Warna,  battle  of.  between  the  sultan  Amurath  U.  and  Ladislaus,  king  of 

Hungary  and  Poland,  vi.  355. 
Werdan,  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Saracens  at  Aiznadin,  v.  194, 

note  M. 
Wenck,  Mr.,  German  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romaa 

Bmpire  by,  incomplete,  vide  Editor's  Preface,  vol.  i.  p.  xxi.    ffia  valnaUf 

Botes  added  to  the  present  edition,  and  marked  W. 
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WbaiL  the  ft\erage  price oC  onder  the  ■ooooMoni ol  Cm-Mj^^^  Jr^Oyn^ 

ii  466,  noU. 
Whilaker.  Mr^  remarkfl  on  his  aoooant  of  the  Iriah.  denflk  of  the  Bni<rti% 

nation,  ii.  565,  note. 
White,  Mr^  Arabic  professor  at  Oxibnl,  character  of  hk  sermons  at  Bamp, 

ton's  lectnre,  v.  288,  note, 
Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sassex,  his  benevolent  establishment  at  Selsey*  iii 

627. 
William  I.,  the  Bad,  kin^  of  Sicily,  ▼.  493. 
William  11.,  the  Good,  king  of  SicUy,  ▼.  494. 
Windmills,  the  use  oC  from  whence  derived,  'vL  129. 
Wine,  the  ase  oC  expressly  prohibited  by  Biahomet,  ▼.  116. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  when  and  b^  Whom  that  book  was  written,  ii.  304. 
Wolodomir.  great  prince  of  Russia,  v.  436.    Marries  Anne,  daaghter  €f(  t4p«p 

emperor  Etomanas,  362.     His  conversion  to  Christianity,  436. 
Women,  in  hereditary  monarchies,  allowed  tp  exercise  soveceignty,  thongly 

incapable  of  subordinate  state  offices,  i.  175.     Opinion  of,  by  lletieUas 

Namidicus,  176,  note.     How  treated  by  the  Roman  civil  laws,  iv.  345. 

3,46.    The  Voconian  law,  bow  evaded,  364.    Ar»:nQt  excloded  from  Parm, 

dise,  by  Mahomet,  v.  119. 

X. 

Xenophon,  his  description  of  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  it  477,  478. 
Xerxes,  the  situation  of  his  bridge  of  boat^  iSt  passing  over  to  Europe 
pointed  out,  iL  91,  92,  note  M. 

Y. 

Yelin-Thson-tsai,  the  mandarin,  patriousifi  and  virtues  of,  iii.  397,  notes,  vi. 

221.  note  M. 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  v.  77,  not^  M.     Conquered  by  Nushirvan,  whe 

places  a  Homerite  prince  on  the  throne,  iv.  427,  nc^e  M. 
Yermuk,  battle  of,  between  die  Qrteks  and  the  Saracens,  v.  207,  208,  vide 

note  M. 
Yezdcgerd,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  483,  484.     Ilis  reign  the  aera  of  the  fall  of  the 

Sassaniao  dynasty,  and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  v.  177,  178,  vide  not€ 

M.     His  flight  to  Farsistan,  182. 
Yezid,  caliph  of  the  Saraeens,  v.  162. 

Z. 

Zabergan  invades  the  Eastern  empire  with  an  army  of  Bulgarians,  Iv.  283, 

note  M.     Is  repulsed  by  Belisarins.  283. 
Zachary,  pope,  pronounces  the  deposition  of  Childeric,  king  of  France,  and 

the  appointment  of  Pepin  to  succeed  him.  v.  28. 
Zano,  brother  of  Gelimer,  the  Vandal  usurper,  conquers  Sardinia,  iv.  130. 

His  letters  intercepted,  130,  note  M.    Is  recalled  to  assist  his  brother,  I3QL 

Is  killed,  132. 
Zara,  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  reduced  by  the  crusaders  for  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  vi.  68,  69. 
Zcndavesta,  the,  or  book  of  the  Ghebers,  i.  229,  vide  note  M.,  232,  note  Q , 

232.  note  G.,  233,  note  M.,  v.  264,  note  M. 
Zenghi,  sultan,  his  valor  and  conquests,  vi.  16. 
£eno,  emperor  <jf  the  East,  receives  a  surrender  of  the  Im|>erial  goveriir' 

ment  of  the  Western  empire  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  iii.  512.     The. 

vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  reign,  iv.  3,  4.    His  character,  4,  5,  7»ote  M. 

His  "  Henoticon,"  522. 
Eenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  character  and  history,  i.  350,  356,  360. 
Cingis,  first  emjperor  of  tlie  Moguls  and  Tartars,  parallel  between  him  and 

▲ttila,  king  of  the  Hu£8|  iii  389.    His  iiihoman  proposal  for  improring 
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Mm  eamqmem»  in  Chma.  397.  His  birth  and  earijr  ni  ita  -r  «<plkiili^  H 
•M.  noie  If.  His  laws,  305.  Esublii*iie0  a  sy«(e.ii  of  ivli^im».  :li«i»  *  al^ 
If  Hia  inTaaauo  of  China.  S09.  Of  Carisme^  TnuMixkna.  imI  fVrain. 
SIO.     His  death.  212,  mote  M. 

Eixaia,  a  noble  Sarmatian,  la  made  kin;;  of  that  nation,  by  the  c«i|.>cn)r  Otm 
■tantioa,  ii.  222. 

Zobier,  the  Sarao^i,  hia  braTerv  in  the  invasion  of  Africa,  t.  %I9. 

Soe  the  concubine,  and  afterwarda  foarth  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo  tha  F%l» 
loeopher,  ir.  602. 

,  wife  of  the  emperors  Romanns  m.  and  Michael  IV.,  {▼.  €11. 

Zorcaaier,  the  Persian  prophet,  his  hi^  antiquity,  i.  :i29,  ^30,  m»it^  and  Mti 
II.  Abridgment  of  his  theology.  231,  233,  rntle*  Q.  and  M..  333.  ^<  mH 
If.  Provides  for  the  enoooragement  of  agricahure,  334,  33^  mtm  H 
Assigns  tithes  to  the  priests,  236,  237,  noff,  ride  mtie  M. 

fSosimus,  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of  the  lostral  contribttiM^  S 
150. 

ZaingKos,  tlie  RefcHiner,  his  conceptions  of  the  Eacharist.  y.  lOOi 

Sviio},  brief  history  of  that  dty,  n.  431. 
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